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Art. I.—Lectures on the Four Gospels Harmonized. By the 
Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., Author of the “ Doctrine 
of the Deluge.” 38vols. London: Rivingtons. 


THERE is a peculiar character in the tone of genuine Anglican 
theology, corresponding, in some degree, to the distinctive national 
temperament. It has not the grace, and finish, and polished ele- 
gance which may be found elsewhere. It lacks the subtle and 
acute reasoning, the enormous labour, and the audacious specu- 
lation, which may in other lands have been exhibited. Its style 
is grave and unaffected, its reasoning solid and substantial ; not 
descending to minute refinements, or far-fetched and abstract spe- 
culations. Its appeal is to a reason and a faith, neither influenced 
by passion, enchained by bigotry, nor puffed-up by self-confidence. 
And such a theology is evidently adapted on the whole to the 
wants of Englishmen. It partakes of their solid and practical 
character. It has no passion or transcendentalism in its expres- 
sions or its theories; its moderation is that of its nation, and its 
sobriety is that of the New Testament itself. 

We are speaking of genuine English theology—of the writings 
of those men who have formed the national mind—the Hookers, 
and Ushers, and Taylors, the Beveridges and Bulls, and other 
worthies of the English Church. It may be that a Petavius, 
a Vasquez, a Bellarmine, a Bossuet, a Chamier, a Grotius, or a 
Gerhard may have exhibited a more ponderous erudition, or a 
more subtle casuistry ; that a Schleiermacher, or a Strauss, or a 
Mohhler may have carried speculation to further and remoter 
depths ; but taking it all in all, the English theology is such as 
perhaps no other nation has equalled. It is especially in the 
interpretation and illustration of the word of God, that England 
has been long conspicuous: not indeed in mere verbal and 
grammatical criticism—that criticism which has elsewhere been 
pushed to the most dangerous extremes, but in the gathering up 
the lessons of truth and of duty comprised in the sacred text, 
and applying them to the varying controversies and other circum- 
stances around us. Here indeed is the glory of English theology 
—that it is emphatically scriptural—that it is guided by Scrip- 
ture—submits its opinions to the word of God—and labours to 
bring home that word, in its integrity and simplicity, to the hearts 
of the people. It lays aside the subtleties and the formalities of a 
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more systematic and logical theology to follow in the traces marked 
out for it by the Holy Scriptures ; and it finds in the sentiments 
of the early Christians a confirmation of the correctness and 
soundness of this course. To employ the words of one of the most 
excellent of our divines—‘ The result has been a combination of 
mental freedom and mental discipline; of adherence to all that 
has received the concurrent stamp of ages past ; and of openness 
to all those intellectual improvements with which the goodness of 
Providence may yet be pleased to bless posterity *.” 

It is a matter for no ordinary congratulation, that amidst the 
turmoils of these stirring and exciting times, and amidst the 
flights of publications of a trivial, exciting, superficial, or transi- 
tory character, which surround us, there should be from time to 
time some few works executed which may suffice to carry on the 
succession of sound English theology; and to maintain its 
general tone and character, without any alteration except that 

‘which is rendered necessary to adapt it to modern tastes and the 
peculiar circumstances of the age. In respect to the important 
subject of a Gospel Harmony, we have in the course of some 
years been favoured with two works which are entitled to take 
their place amongst our standard theology. ‘The one is the well- 
known Critical Dissertations of the Rev Edward Greswell on the 
Harmony of the Gospels; a work, the research and learning of 
which is only rivalled by its masterly and elaborate argument : 
and, to omit other works of merit, we have, in the three large and 
closely printed volumes of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, now before us, a 
Commentary on the Gospels Harmonized, which is characterized 
by many excellencies of a high order; an unostentatious learning, | 
a sobriety of judgment, a moderation.of tone, and a practical and 
devotional spirit; which place it, in our opinion, amongst the 
most valuable accessions made of late years to our theological 
literature. 

The general form of the work is that of a series of “‘ Lectures,” 
or Homilies on portions of the Gospels arranged according to 
their supposed chronological order. These Homiliés themselves are 
to a great extent exegetical, and bring to bear on the interpre- 
tation of Scripture a large amount of research and learning; dis- 
played, however, chiefly in its results, and refraining from the 
introduction of details only suited for the learned reader. It is 
thus, at once, learned and popular in its character; and it does 
- not refuse the aids of modern science in its illustrations and argu- 
ments, while it preserves throughout the reverential tone of the 
elder theology, repels the vain speculations of mystic and sceptical 
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systems; upholds the great essentials not only of Christian faith 
but of Christian discipline ; and in building justification through 
faith only on the merits of Christ, is careful to urge the duty of 
Christian obedience, and the need of aeactification through the 
Spirit. 

Mr. Harcourt thus explains bis views in the preface :— 


** By harmonizing, the narratives of the Evangelists several advan- 
tages are gained: they lend light to each other in the explanation of 
things which would else be obscure. It contributes much to the settle- 
ment of chronological difficulties; needless repetitions are avoided, and 
when any thing is repeated we are sure that the topic is of great im- 
portance in the sight of God..... But if it is sometimes difficult to 
explain the full meaning of Scripture without the comparison of parallel 
passages, it is still more difficult to deduce from it just inferences, at 
least, inferences which will commend themselves by their obvious truth 
to the acceptance of others. For there is always great danger of falling 
into érror by neglecting the exhortation of the wise man—‘ Lean not 
unto thine own understanding.’ I speak not now of that self-reliance 
on the all-sufficiency of reason which makes sceptics reject Divine assist- 
ance, but of those who imagine that they rely entirely upon God, 
because they pray to be directed by his Holy Spirit. If, indeed, any 
are bold enough to expect, in answer to their prayer, that plenary in- 
spiration which was imparted to the disciples on the day of Pentecost, [ 
can only say, that they are extremely criminal if they do not at once 
settle all the theological questions that agitate Christendom, by issuing 
epistles, like St. Paul, with an authentic revelation of the will of God. 
But the Protestant Church allows no one this claim of infallibility ; for 
it must be proved by the same token of a divine commission as those 
which St. Paul exhibited. And yet there is no lack of those who seem 
to advance this claim, if we may judge by the bitterness with which they 
assail all who differ from them. They forget that the right of private 
judgment only permits them to form their own opinions, under a deep 
sense of their responsibility to God, but not to impose them upon others; 
that they have no right to say, ‘I believe this, and therefore you must 
believe it, or I will not hold you to be a Christian.’ But if their pre- 
tensions fall lower than this papal infallibility, the seat of which, like the 
philosopher’s stone, no theological alchemy has been able to discover 
since the days of the Apostles, otherwise than in false pretence, then 

there must be some employment of their own understanding, which may 
' mislead them notwithstanding their prayers.”—pp. vii. viii. 


From these pretences to inspiration, whether advanced by those 
who have apostatized to Rome, or by others, the author rightly 
appeals to the general voice of Christianity. 


* Since all Jean to their own understandings, all are equally liable 
to err through its infirmity. If it be asked, How then can any doubt 
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be resolved? JI would ask this question in return, How are other 
doubts resolved, political, legal, or scientific? On all such subjects 
men are satisfied to abide by the verdict of the majority, if that majority 
be considerable, and the jury composed of persons quite competent to 
judge. And this is just the advantage which the Catholic Church has 
over every sect or party, which comprises all the true and earnest followers 
of Christ, from the commencement of his dispensation down to the pre- 
sent time, and not merely the names of a single denomination or a 
single period. Luther, and Calvin, and Wesley, and others, have been 
distinguished champions of truth in some of its branches, but they were 
not apostles; they were not infallible; so far from it, that in some things 
they greatly erred; nor is there any reason whatever to suppose that 
they were more faithful, more earnest in prayer, more devoted to the 
study of Scripture, than Augustine, or Jerome, or Chrysostom, or many 
of the ancient Fathers of the Church. . . . . Therefore I value not the 
authority of those who build their systems upon the sayings of men, I 
appeal to the sayings and life of Christ Himself. ‘ Lord, to whom should 
we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.’ It might perhaps be 
politic to adopt the language of a party, if I loved the praises of men 
more than the praise of God: but ‘Nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri,’ I acknowledge no party but that of the National Church to 
which I belong, and which allows ample scope for individual opinions 
within certain reasonable limits: and may that liberty never be taken 
away from us by the love of dogmatizing, so long as the object of our 
speculations is truth, and truth only—the truth as it is in Jesus!”— 


Dpaix. <. 


It is not often that we read words like these in the present 
day. Men have too generally become so involved in the influence 
of religious parties, that they have not only lost their natural in- 
dependence of thought, but have ceased even to vindicate the 
right to think and act for themselves on the most important ques- 
tions. Almost every question is now determined in the minds 
of numbers of pious, conscientious, and well-informed men, not 
merely with reference to the revealed will of God and the plain 
and evident teaching of their own Church, but with reference 
to the course taken by certain leaders of parties. Multitudes of 
intelligent men, well fitted to exercise an independent judgment, 
are thus in a great degree led blindfold by their party associa- 
tions; and persons who may not be invested with piety, or wis- 
dom, or practical sense, superior to that of many of those over 
whom they exercise influence, are enabled to direct their opinions 
on many points, through party associations, and through the 
journals of the day, with almost absolute power. Of course we 
are aware that the tendency of the spirit of the age is to lawless- 
ness—to an impatience of all authority—to an irritable and ex- 
aggerated claim for liberty of thought ; and it would be impos- 
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sible to overrate the evils of such a spirit. The spirit of Chris- 
tianity is not that of insurrection against authority ; on the con- 
trary, it is the spirit of reverence for and obedience to authority. 
But if it be so, it is certainly not a spirit of slavish submission to 
self-created authority, or to the will of individuals, or to authority 
which is not lawfully constituted; and a greater evil cannot well 
be, than to see large numbers of earnest and pious men tied 
together as a party, and promoting party objects, and animated 
with party zeal and passion, and unable to act with freedom and 
independence through fear of party denunciations. In point of 
fact, it is now not very easy to meet men who are active in the 
cause of religion, and who at the same time exercise real freedom 
of thought and action on religious subjects. Even the best men 
appear to be unable to resist the influence of certain names or jour- 
nals. You find them, often unconsciously to themselves, led by the 
permanent or the temporary shibboleth of some set of men; and 
throwing their aid, unintentionally, into the cause of certain prin- 
ciples and objects, which they would not approve if they were 
fully known, and fairly judged of. Unfortunately we have in the 
religious world, as in the political, too little of the large and 
loving patriotism which makes men look in the first instance to 
the maintenance of the great vital and general interests of the 
community, and which can at the right moment overlook all minor 
differences in a combined effort for the general good. Yet we 
are far from attributing to the Church generally this narrow and 
bitter feeling of partisanship ; for well we know that there is still 
much of the genuine spirit of loyalty and charity remaining ; but 
it is not prominent or influential; and it seems to act more as a 
restraint on the collision of extreme partisans, than to assume any 
direction of Church affairs. It is, however, an element in our 
present position, which is, without doubt, amongst the causes of 
hope; for were we wholly delivered over to the tyranny of religious 
partisanship, the Church would in one year be torn into half a 
dozen sects ; and the people would become Infidels, Dissenters, 
or Romanists, according to circumstances. 

We must endeavour to present a few specimens of Mr. Har- 
court’s mode of treating his subject. The first lecture is headed 
by the first four verses of St. Luke’s Gospel; on which we have 
the following commentary :-— 


“ Tet no one read the Scriptures except as an inspired book, as a 
book free from error, although it may sometimes not be easy to dis- 
entangle the truth from the difficulties which surround it; for these 
difficulties arise, not from the word of God itself, but from our pre- 
judice and inadvertence, from our want of faith or want of research, from 
the dimness of our discernment, or the shallowness of our under-~ 
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standing. Inspiration is the hinge on which all our faith in revelation 
turns; true believers gladly own the truth of St. Paul’s assertion, that 
all Scripture is given by inspiration of God; for if we do not believe 
that statement, if the authority of the Apostle is disdained, and his 
assertion is denied, into what a bottomless slough of scepticism must we 
necessarily fall!” 


After pointing out the utter subversion of Christianity which 
must follow from disbelieving the inspiration of Scripture, the 
writer proceeds thus :— 


** History demonstrates most incontrovertibly the readiness with 
which some men mistake the delusions of the devil, or of their own per- 
verted understandings, for personal inspiration. In order, therefore, to 
obviate these mischievous errors, and to terminate a thousand hopeless 
disputes, it isa great comfort to know that we have an appeal, not to the 
word of man, but to the written word of God, and that we can repose 
with confidence on the statement of the Apostle, that all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God. Inspiration need not be literal, nor even 
verbal: different letters and different words, and differently constructed 
sentences, will convey the same meaning. Even if two statements 
differ by various degrees of strength or laxity of expression, it is still 
possible to determine what was the mind of the inspiring spirit by com- 
paring parallel passages; and if this point be gained, it is all that the 
theory of inspiration requires: for it would not be expedient to remove 
all obstacles and difficulties from the path of knowledge: it would not 
be consistent with the ordinary method of God’s usual government of 
the world. He leaves them for the trial of our faith and the exercise 
of our intellect upon high and holy questions. For there is a close 
analogy between the mode in which our natural and our spiritual life are 
severally sustained ; and this seems to be intimated in the passage quoted 
by our Lord out of Moses: ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ In both, 
labour is the law to which he must submit in order to obtain suitable 
bread. 


Did space permit, we should gladly transfer to our pages many 
passages from this writer’s expositions of Scripture; but we 
are compelled to content ourselves with transcribing a few 
specimens of his teaching on the sacraments. He writes thus 
on Luke 1.21:— ~ 


* Circumcision was an initiation into the mysteries of God, and an 
admission into the privileges of the covenant; so is baptism: circum- 
cision was a seal of the righteousness which is by faith; so is baptism: 
circumcision denoted a solemn obligation to renounce the world and 
mortify the flesh; so does baptism: circumcision was a token of the 
Divine blessing communicated and promised; so is baptism: without 
circumcision these blessings were withheld; so are they now without 
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baptism : they might be lost after circumcision; and they surely can 
be lost after baptism: children were brought to be circumcised; and 
they are now brought to be baptized. Who, then, will venture 
to say, that children are incapable of entering into covenant with 
God ?” 


After some further remarks on Infant Baptism, Mr. Harcourt 
thus proceeds :— 


‘‘ Whatever difference there is between baptism and circumcision, is 
entirely a difference of advantage to the former; for circumcision was 
a means of grace directly applied only to one sex, and greater benefits 
and more abundant graces are conveyed by baptism; the pardon of 
original sin, and that transfer from a state of nature to a state of grace, 
which is called regeneration. It was so well understood by the primi- 
tive Christians, that regeneration was annexed to baptism, that they 
frequently used that term to express the sacrament: it was a custom 
derived from the Jews, who, when a proselyte was admitted into their 
Church by baptism, were accustomed to call it his regeneration. .... 
Christian regeneration, however, implies something more than mere ad- 
mission into the Church; it is the infusion of a more spiritual nature, a 
new birth unto righteousness, an adoption into a state of grace. But if 
this be so, it might be said, if regeneration belongs to all infants pro- 
perly baptized, how happens it that so many turn out to be worldly, 
dissolute, and irreligious? The whole difficulty arises from misunder- 
standing the terms, and overlooking the fact, that baptism is a contract 
or covenant between God and man. Salvation is not granted to them ab- 
solutely, but conditionally: and the condition plainly is—if they believe 
and repent. But infants, it will be said, cannot believe and repent. True, 
they cannot: but a deed may be signed by the guardians in behalf of an 
infant, conveying property to him, on the condition that he shall sign 
himself, when he come of age. He thus acquires a contingent right to 
the property in fee; and it is his own fault, if he lose it by failing to 
fulfil the stipulations of his guardians. Jn like manner children have a 
contingent right to salvation ; and it is their own fault if they forfeit it, 
As children of Adam, born in sin and the children of wrath, it was im- 
possible for them to be saved; as the children of God they are placed 
within the possibility: as children of Adam they are under the penalty 
transmitted to them from the fall, and incapable of apprehending justifi- 
cation by faith: as children of God the penalty is remitted, and they 
are capable of being justified through the merits of Christ. But when 
does this adoption into his family take place? Ordinarily, without 
doubt, at baptism. The exceptions need not be taken into consideration, 
for they affect not the general rule. In adults itis the reward of faith; to 
infants the same faith is imparted, till they deny it; and, thus far, bap- 
tized infants, till they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved. Now, 
we are all justified by faith ; and of the Ephesians, who were pre- 
destinated to the adoption of children, not individually but collectively, 
the whole Ephesian Church, old and young, good and bad, .... of 
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them it is said that, after they believed, they were sealed with that holy 
spirit of promise, which is the earnest of inheritance, until the redemp- 
tion of the purchased possession.” —Vol. i. pp. 76—78. 


This passage will suffice to exemplify the remarkable firmness 
and caution with which Christian doctrine is enunciated; and the 
general mode of treating the subject-matter. We have been most 
favourably impressed with the spirit and tone of all that we have 
read, and much struck at the evidences of well-digested thought, 
and unostentatious labour and research which meet us every 
where. Nor is it the least value of this work, that practical 
utility, and the inculcation of doctrines and lessons peculiarly 
called for in the present times, appear to be the great object, to 
the exclusion of abstract theories or speculations. 

We have quoted at some length from Mr. Harcourt in refer- 
ence to one of the Sacraments; and we must cite some of his 
remarks on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, partly with a 
view to the further illustration of his method of teaching, and 
partly as introductory to some observations on the subject of 
the honour due to the sacrament, which appears to be, in some 
quarters, in danger of being carried beyond its legitimate limits. 

In his lecture on the parallel passages, Matt. xxvi. 26—30, 
Mark xiv. 22—26, Luke xxii. 19, 20, the author discusses the 
subject of the Eucharist, and argues against the carnal and Romish 
view not only from the words of Scripture, but from the discoveries 
of modern science. He then proceeds thus :— 


“There is no escape from this challenge; for if substances are not 
distinguishable either by their attributes or by their elementary compo- 
sition, they are not matter; they must be something immaterial and 
incorporeal, and the word can only be used in a supernatural sense, in 
which Protestants will readily acquiesce; for it is the doctrine of our 
own Church, that the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper. Now almost 
in the same terms Calvin declares, that no vain and empty sign is here 
propounded to us, but that they who receive this promise with faith 
really become partakers of the body and blood of Christ. For ‘ in vain,’ 
said he, ‘ would our Lord command us to eat bread affirming it to be 
his own body, unless the effect were really added to the figure. Now 
although we perceive nothing but the bread, yet He who undertakes to 
feed our souls with his flesh, does not disappoint or deceive us. 
Wherefore, the eating of the flesh of Christ is not only shown by a sign, 
but is truly and actually exhibited.’ ’—Vol. iii. pp. 412, 413. 


There is, perhaps, no doctrine of the Christian religion which 
has given rise to more violent controversies, or to more distinct 
deviations from the teaching of God’s word, than the doctrine of 
the Kucharist. On the one hand we have Romanism, which, not 
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satisfied with the plain and simple exposition of the words of the 
Gospel in their integrity, but selecting arbitrarily one text and 
dwelling exclusively upon it, and affixing to it a literal and carnal 
sense, arrive at conclusions which are not merely contradictory to 
the evidence of the senses, but inconsistent’ with the plain teach- 
ing of Scripture, and tending, accordingly, to evident perversion 
of Scripture to suit the Romish doctrine. The doctrine of 
Romanism, with reference to the Eucharist, is thus essentially 
rationalizing, and its issue is idolatry. That which the Scriptures _ 
declare to be bread, and which is only spiritually, and in no 
natural sense, the flesh of Christ, is declared to be not merely the 
literal and carnal flesh of Christ, without any mystery except its 
imperceptibility by our senses ; but it is regarded as Christ Him- 
self, in actual bodily presence, with his person, both divine and 
human; so that the wafer before us is to be held as our Gop, 
most strictly and literally ; and adoration and prayer is due to 
Him who is before us, though our eyes are held that we do not 
see his form. And hence, in Roman Catholic countries, it is not 
‘“‘the Sacrament” which is carried in procession, or worshipped, 
but it is “* Jesus Christ Himself,” both God and man, who is carried 
in the pix and worshipped on the altar. The» Roman Catholic 
priest, who once in a sermon described the power of his order to 
consist in ‘‘creating his Creator, and carrying his God in his 
waistcoat pocket,” may have used expressions which to us appear 
blasphemous or irreverent, but which simply and broadly state the 
Roman Catholic doctrine, and do not go beyond it. 

On the other hand, men have been led, in their recoil from so 
exaggerated and so dangerous a doctrine, to affix on Scripture a 
sense. which it cannot be wrested to. It may be very easy to 
quote passages without end with a view to give a merely figurative 
meaning to the language of Scripture on the subject of the Eu- 
charist. Such expositions have been frequently made; but, after 
all, when the plain and repeated expressions of the Lord and of the 
Apostles are read, an impression of mystery and reality is left on 
the mind, and we are unable to acquiesce in the very simple and 
easy alternative of believing that all is merely figurative and 
typical; and that the words of Scripture on this point involve no 
difficulty or trial to faith. And we must say that such exposi- 
tions are not only wholly inconsistent with the doctrine of Calvin, 
of Luther, and of many of our leading Reformers in England, and 
with the doctrine of the great majority of the confessions of faith 
published at the period of the Reformation; but are perfectly 
alien from the established doctrine of the Church of England, as 
shown in her Articles, her Homilies, and her Liturgy. The 
expressions used in all these formularies, in strict accordance with 
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the spirit of the great majority of the Reformers both here and 
elsewhere, recognise the sacramental and special grace of the 
Hucharist, and never attempt to explain away its mysterious and 
real character, except, indeed, apparently, when in opposition to 
Romish exaggerations and errors. 

The extreme diversity of opinion on the subject of the holy 
Kucharist proves its great liability to be misunderstood; and as 
we are not without apprehension that amongst some of those who 
profess, to a certain extent, sound principles, there are material 
misconceptions of the amount and kind of reverence due to the 
holy Sacrament; it may not, perhaps, be altogether an useless 
task to recapitulate the belief which appears to arise from a 
deliberate survey of Holy Scripture, and to be most in accordance 
with the general teaching of Christian antiquity. 

It is, then, we believe, the opinion of various persons, and the 
language of an influential writer has recently, perhaps, confirmed 
the opinion, that in the Eucharist an adoration is to be offered to 
Jesus Christ as really present in the sacred elements. It is 
argued, that if the doctrine of the real presence be true, it follows 
that we must adore Jesus Christ as really present. It is not 
certain, indeed, that those who argue thus believe, in all cases, 
that Christ is locally present in the bread and wine; but some, 
we apprehend, are of this opinion ; and whatever has been said 
in explanation of the worship of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist by 
members of the Church of England, has, we fear, been misunder- 
stood, or is, in fact, calculated to have bad effects. It is our 
opinion that such expressions should be discontinued, because, in 
fact, they are based on a false system of argument; and it is 
impossible in practice to discriminate between them and the tenets 
of the Church of Rome. Let us attempt briefly to draw what we 
conceive to be the right line. 

We say, then, that the Sacrament of the Eucharist is to be 
approached and received with reverence as a sacred and holy thing. 
Kivery kind of irreverence and disrespect should be avoided. It is 
rightly received kneeling, or in a reverential attitude. It should 
be consumed with reverence—should not be applied to any common 
uses—should not be treated with any species of carelessness. On 
the other hand, we say that the Eucharist should not be knelt to, 
worshipped, or adored. It should not be the object of religious 
worship. Prayers should not be offered to it. It should not be 
regarded as the Deity incarnate. 

In the first place, we say that the Kucharist should be treated 
most reverentially as a sacred and most holy thing. The words 
of our Lord—“ This is my body—this is my blood of the new 
- covenant—or the new covenant in my blood,” are enough to 
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prove that it is a sacred and holy thing. In whatever sense these 
words be taken, it is plain that reverence is inculcated; even the 
sign of Christ’s body, when instituted by Himself, would be a holy 
thing. But when St. Paul not only adds that this “‘ bread is the 
partaking of Christ’s body ;” but especially blames those who 
unreverentially partake of the Lord’s Supper, and who do not 
‘discern the Lord’s body ;” it does seem that nothing more need 
be said to prove that reverence in reception, and reverence in admi- 
nistration, and reverence in thought and language concerning this 
mystery, is truly Scriptural and Christian, and does not in any 
degree merit the charge of superstition. On the contrary, it is 
difficult to reconcile with the spirit of Scriptural teaching on this 
subject, any careless or slovenly performance of the rite—any 
approach to it without prayer and preparation of mind—or any 
neglect of the sacramental elements, in permitting them to fall to 
the ground, or to be left for common uses. 

And with this view the whole practice of primitive Christianity, 
as far as we can trace it, fully coincides. Instances may be 
pointed out in the early ages, in which, possibly, a superstitious 
reverence for the sacrament was evinced; but the general view 
and practice was that of reverence—the view which we have 
above endeavoured to state ; and nothing more. In Tertullian’s 
time Christians were careful that the sacrament should not fall to 
the ground: but they went no further. 

And now to turn to the other side of the question. We con- 
tend that a belief in the real presence—such a belief as the Eng- 
lish Churchman rightly holds, is inconsistent with any adoration 
or worship of the sacred elements, and does not in any way lead 
to such a practice. 

In the first place then, when we speak of the real presence, we 
do not mean that the bread ceases to be bread or loses its former 
substance. It is absolutely certain from the language of Scrip- 
ture that the contrary is the fact. St. Paul says, “‘ The dread 
which we break is the communion of the body of Christ.”——‘* We 
are partakers of one bread.” Our Lord says: “ I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine.” The same expressions are 
used without scruple by all the early writers. But if we believe 
the sacrament to be really and truly dread, it follows immediately 
that his body is present, not in a natural way, but in a spiritual 
way. In what mode it is present, Scripture does not enable us 
to determine, and we should be imprudent in attempting to inves- 
tigate it: it is known to God, but not made known to man. We 
only know that it is not, and cannot be, a natural, or corporal 
presence. Nowif this be the case, it follows that. there is no suffi- 
cient reason to offer adoration to the body or blood of Christ as 
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really present; because the real presence is not a bodily or na- 
tural presence ; and we have no right to infer that the same wor- 
ship is called for or due to a spiritual presence that there would 
be to a bodily presence of Christ. Suppose Christ to be before 
us or amidst us in his bodily presence as He was at the Last 
Supper, on the cross, or now in heaven, and we should of course 
worship Him as our Lord and our God, even if we could merely 
hear his voice, and could not see his form; but when his body is 
not merely invisible and imperceptible by the senses, but when we 
know that He cannot be naturally and bodily present under the bread 
and wine, we are placed in a different position altogether. We 
believe that the bread we taste is the communion of his body; but 
we have no authority for saying that it is strictly, formally, na- 
turally, and personally, Christ Himself. We have no authority for 
believing that the wafer, or the particle of bread, is the Creator 
and the Saviour of the world in his proper person. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Holy Scripture, in speaking of 
the sacrament, never speaks of it as Christ Himself. Our Lord 
says of the bread, ‘‘ This is my body,” and of the cup, ‘‘ This is 
my blood:” but He does not say of them, “‘ This is myself.” 
There is a marked difference between the two forms of expression, 
which was doubtless not without a deeply important meaning and 
design. St. Paul carries on the same form of speech: he does not 
speak of the sacrament as “Christ,” but as “the body ” and 
‘‘blood ” of Christ ; and this mode of speaking is adopted by the 
great mass of the early writers. They do not speak of the sacra- 
ment as Christ Himself; but as his body and blood. 

It is very true indeed, that in whatever sense the body and 
blood of Christ are received, we must admit that Christ Himself 
is In a certain sense received. ‘To partake of Christ’s flesh, is, in 
some sense, to partake of Christ; and hence our Lord, in the sixth 
chapter of St. John, speaks of eating himself—‘* He that eateth 
me,” &c. But it does not follow that Christ is present personally, 
unless the body spoken of be present in a bodily way. It is 
nothing but the carnal and literal presence of Christ’s body which 
can authorize us to argue, as the Roman Catholic does, that, if 
the body of Christ be present, his whole person, soul, and divinity 
are present along with it. ‘This argument is only effective on the 
assumption that his body is present in a natural and carnal sense: 
if it be present in a spiritual, or mysterious, or unrevealed mode, 
no such argument can hold good, because the mode by which his 
body and blood are present may not involve any such consequences ; 
and to affirm that it must do so, is to pronounce, without any 
Divine authority, on points which have not been revealed. 

It may be further remarked, that there is no trace of the 
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adoration of the Eucharist amongst the records of the primitive 
Church until the latter part of the fourth century, when one or 
two writers, deviating from the general rule, appear to recognise 
something of the sort. It was only at about the same period 
that some writers began to use language which implied that Jesus 
Christ was literally and personally on the altar. But however 
excessive such language may have been, the fact of its novelty, and 
of the absence of any such language in the earlier writers, removes 
from it all pretence to be considered of any weight or authority 
in determining what the apostolical belief of the Church was. 

We would wish to guard ourselves from misconception on one 
point. We have said that the Roman Catholic argument which 
infers that Christ’s whole person is present because his body is 
present, is invalid except on the assumption of the corporal pre- 
sence of his natural body. But we could not be understood by 
this to object in any way to the doctrine that Christ is in some 
sense personally present. If his body is truly though spiritually 
received, He is Himself, in some sense, spiritually received ; 
though He is not, as a person, with his body, bones, blood, soul, 
and divinity, simply and literally present, and eaten. 

The Church of England carefully explains the reverence with 
which the Eucharist is to be received, as not being intended to 
be directed to any corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and 
blood, because the body of Christ in this natural sense, is in 
heaven not on earth. This declaration is directed with great 
precision against the Roman Catholic doctrine. The Church of 
England directs the Satrament to be received in the attitude of 
reverence ; but it is to God—not as imagined to be inelosed per- 
sonally within the dimensions of a particle of bread, but as present 
in his Deity both in heaven and earth. 

If there be no evidence that Christ is personally present in the 
Eucharist, in the same literal way in which He was present at the 
last supper and is now in heaven, saving and excepting that He is 
concealed from our senses; there can be no reason or ground for 
offering worship to the Eucharist ; and in this case, that worship 
cannot be a matter of indifference: it is an unauthorized worship 
of God’s creatures as God Himself, and as such is idolatrous. If 
the Eucharist be actually bread and wine in substance, and only 
in a spiritual and mysterious sense Christ’s body and blood, it is 
an idolatry to treat it precisely as if it were Christ Himself in his 
own person literally present. 

It is the evil of Roman Catholic books of devotion on the sub- 
ject of the EKucharist, that they all include the notion of a real 
presence in a corporal and natural sense. Their language savours 
of it throughout ; and they cannot on this account be safely re- 
commended for use. The use of such works in the present day 
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renders it incumbent on all advocates of the truth, to present to 
the religious public such safeguards as may prevent ignorant or 
inexperienced persons from being misled by the use of such works, 
to the adoption of the erroneous principles in reference to the 
Kucharist which they comprise, and to the consequent practice of 
superstitious and even idolatrous worship, and to alienation in 
affections from the English Church, which countenances no such 
practices. Experience has sufficiently pointed out the evil effects 
of an approximation even in language to the Church of Rome, 
which has been sometimes permitted in a spirit of conciliation, 
and without knowledge of the consequences which might be de- 
duced by a morbid speculation; but if practical evils have re- 
sulted from any such mode of proceeding, which are lamented by 
the originators of that proceeding, it is assuredly the duty of 
such persons to do as much as in them lies, to detect the origin of 
the mistake, and to apply the best remedies and corrections in 
their power, with a view to promote a more sound and healthy 
state of opinion. 

It will occur as an objection to the views above stated, that 
their adoption would go to “unchurch” the Church of Rome; 
that if the Church of Rome enjoins what is really a breach of the 
second commandment, it cannot be a branch of the Catholic 
Church at all, and should not be in any degree treated as such. 
We think this objection will not be found to be based on any con- 
clusive reasoning, or at least, not to involve consequences from 
which any true Churchman need shrink. That a Church which 
enjoins or even tacitly sanctions such things as the adoration of 
the Virgin for instance, which every Churchman admits to be 
idolatrous in its character, is unfaithful to its Divine Head, is a 
self-evident truth. There is no more difficulty in recognising the 
existence of idolatry in the worship of the Eucharist than in that 
of the blessed Virgin ; and whatever opinion may be formed of 
the Church of Rome in the case of admitting the one, is the same 
which would be formed of it in admitting the other. In what- 
ever sense the Church of Rome is a part of the Church notwith- 
standing her worship of the Virgin, in the same sense she may 
be a Church notwithstanding her worship of the Eucharist. And 
that sense is explained by the parallel position of the people of 
God. under the old covenant. If those to whom God’s truths 
were pledged of old—if they who had been chosen to be his peo- 
ple—remained so, even when they were subject to his judgments 
for their sins and especially for their idolatry—the people of God 
under the new covenant may also grievously go astray from his 
commandments, and yet his election may not be made of none 
_ effect. His graces may be still offered, when they are surrounded 
and counteracted by much of human error; and the Roman 
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branch-of the universal Church may not be wholly cut off from the 
root, though it be afflicted with grievous and lasting evils. 

But we would add the expression of a conviction that wherever 
there be a Church so unfaithful to its Divine Head, there the 
authority given to the true Church is deeply impaired. God has 
not so given authority that it may be lawfully exercised against 
Himself. His commission to the Apostles and their successors, 
and to the Church generally, is not for the purpose of authorizing 
the Church to add to the faith delivered to the saints, or to cor- 
rupt it. In such a case it is not to be forgotten that it was said 
to Eli: “I said indeed that thy house, and the house of thy 
father, should walk before me for ever: but now the Lord saith, 
Be it far from me; for them that honour me | will honour, and 
they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” And, therefore, 
on the whole, we think it has been a mistake to argue about the 
Church of Rome as if it retained exactly the same rights and 
powers as if it had been in fact faithful. To argue that because 
the presence of God is with his Church—because He has pro- 
mised perpetuity to her—because it is unlawful to separate from 
her—and because the commission of Christ is given to its 
ministers—we are bound to recognise all those attributes as 
equally extensive and equally applicable whether the Church be 
faithful or unfaithful to Christ ; appears to be unreasonable. And 
therefore in admitting that the Roman branch of the Church is 
not wholly cut off from Christ, notwithstanding its idolatries, 
but still remains a part of the people of God, though subject to 
his displeasure, we would add that the conduct of the Church of 
Rome appears to have rendered separation from it not only a 
justifiable but a laudable act; nor consequently do we see that 
there is any violation of Catholic principles in establishing mis- 
sions with a view to promote such secessions. Let the Church 
of Rome do her duty and reform herself of the idolatries she now 
sanctions, and the errors she now imposes as matters of faith, 
and we shall recognise her authority as. ipso facto restored; but 
in her present state we should say that not merely is it right and 
lawful to establish a mission for the conversion of Romanists in 
this country or Ireland, where their bishops have no canonical 
succession ; but we should say that there could be nothing 
objectionable in itself in the establishment of a mission at Rome, 
or in Italy, or Spain, for the same purpose ; nor do we think that 
the establishment of such a mission would be schismatical or sub- 
versive of Catholic unity. The Church of Rome, in departing 
from her obedience to Christ, has no claim on the principles of 
Catholic unity, and no appeal to the Apostolic succession and 
authority. 
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Art. I].—1. Anglicanism Considered ‘in its Results. By 
W. Dopsworrn, M.A. 


2. Sia Letters on the Present State of the Church. By the Rev. 
JouNn JEBB, Rector of Peterstow. 


3. Whitesides Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 
4, Seymour's Pilgrimage to Rome. 
5. Seymour's Mornings among the Jesuits. 


Our readers may remember that, in our last number, when treat- 
ing of the controversy carried on between Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Dodsworth on the subject of Auricular Confession, we referred, in 
passing, to a pamphlet which, since his perversion to the Romish 
Church, the latter gentleman has given to the world, under the 
title of ‘‘ Anglicanism Considered in its Results.” We purpose, 
in the present paper, to enter upon an examination of this pro- 
duction; and, although, to every mind of common honesty and 
common principle, it must be a task of a very painful nature to 
examine the arguments, by which one, who has been false to his 
ordination oath, who has basely deserted the spiritual mother at 
whose bosom he was nourished, labours to excuse his apostasy ; 
although, to use the striking language of Mr. Jebb, 


‘it seems almost impossible to believe that good sense, and honesty, 
and all the best attributes of the English character have suffered such 
fearful shipwreck ; and that instructions and warnings, of a far higher 
nature than this world can administer, have been set aside for sickly 
fancies, childish misgivings, and the obstinate indulgence of opinions 


merely human * ;” 


there are yet, we think, some peculiar features in Mr. Dods- 
worth’s pamphlet, which render it desirable to notice it somewhat 
in detail. In the first place, Mr. Dodsworth is the first pervert, 
as far at least as we are aware, who has fairly endeavoured to ex- 
cuse that which, as he himself says, has proved so great an offence 
to Protestants, in the case of the recent perversions, viz. : 


*‘the very decided and seemingly abrupt character of the change. 
As, for instance, that they should be this week attending the services of 
the Established Church, and the next asserting their belief that it forms 
no part of the Church of Christ *.” 


And, moreover, Mr. Dodsworth, not satisfied with a defence of 
1 Jebb’s Six Letters, p. 112. 2 Anglicanism, &c. p. 10. 
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his own personal conduct, has been bold enough to enter into a 
defence of the communion which he has so recently joined. Con- 
scious, as he evidently is, that, if the charges advanced against 
the Church of Rome are in the smallest degree true, the Romish 
system must be fearfully corrupt, he first of all denounces the 
truth of the charges in question, and then gravely maintains that, 
if true, the Church of Rome protests against them quite as much 
as we do; that they are only “spots in the sun’s disc,” and that 
they form therefore no argument whatever against the truth of 
the system itself,—he first of all pleads “not guilty,” and then “a 
justification.” Now, as we happen to have a very strong opinion 
that Mr. Dodsworth is either wilfully deceiving his readers, in 
making such a statement as this, which we will say at once we do 
not believe, or else that he knows very little indeed of the system 
of Mopern Romanism, as that system is practically carried 
out, not in England, but in Italy, its head-quarters, we purpose 
to show him, and our readers, how the Church of Rome executes 
the commission assigned, as she says, exclusively to her, of pre- 
serving unimpaired, in all its purity, the faith once delivered to the 
saints. We purpose, therefore, before we have done, to make 
copious extracts from two of the works we have placed at the head 
of this paper—the one, the production of a well-known English 
clergyman; the other, of an eminent Irish barrister who is now 
a member of the British senate. It may be well however to say 
that, in quoting from these interesting works, and most interest- 
ing they are, we do not intend to express our concurrence with 
every opinion maintained in them; nor do we purpose to enter 
into any critical examination of their contents. We simply have 
recourse to Messrs. Seymour and Whiteside for facts, which 
they themselves saw with their own eyes, tending to illustrate the 
working of Modern Romanism in its most favoured quarter, and 
respecting which we could scarcely, we apprehend, have two more 
unexceptionable witnesses, considering the station in society which 
the narrators of them respectively hold. We presume that even 
Romish insolence will scarcely venture to charge an English clergy- 
man and an English barrister with wilful and deliberate falsehood. 

And we trust we need hardly say how intensely painful it 
is to us to be forced to enter upon such an inquiry as this. 
Delightful indeed would it be if all the branches of the great 
Christian vine were, each in all their fulness, putting forth their 
fruits in due season; if each portion of the Cuurcu of CuristT were 
only anxious to rival each other in the great work of spreading 
over the world the glad tidings of good things ; if all were dwelling 
in the unity of the spirit and in the bond of peace. But this is a 
picture which never can by any possibility be realized, so long as 
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Rome maintains her present position towards the Church of Eng- 
land. So long as, in the plenitude of her unbounded arrogance, 
she professes to unchurch all those who will not bend to her do- 
minion ; so long as, denying the succession of our Hierarchy, 
and the validity of our orders, she presumptuously and schis- 
matically endeavours to break down the barriers by which the 
purest of all branches of the Catholic Church is, blessed be God, 
invincibly defended; and, above all, so long as—alas! that it 
should be said—men continue to be found, weak enough and 
wicked enough to be lured, partly by her seductions, but still more 
by the impetus of a blind self-will, from the path of Christian 
duty in which a merciful Providence had placed them—so long - 
must it be the duty of English Churchmen, sternly and emphati- 
cally to protest against the gross and. manifold corruptions which 
Rome not only endures, but in which, as we will presently show, 
she glories and delights ; so long must we imitate the conduct of 
the Jewish builders, of whom every one with one of his hands 
wrought im the work, and with the other hand held a weapon®, 
a weapon which must never be sheathed so long as those who 
force us to draw it continue their wanton and unprovoked 
attack against us. 

And if we needed a justification of the course which we are now 
advocating, we should find it in the very first page of Mr. Dods- 
worth’s pamphlet. Nothing gives such great offence in the pre- 
sent day, in certain quarters, as the imputation of ‘* Romanizing.” 
It is regarded as the quintessence of bigotry and intolerance to 
insinuate for a moment that a particular system of teaching, only, 
alas! too prevalent amongst us, is calculated to lead men to forsake 
our communion for that of the Romish Church. Let those who 
thus think hear Mr. Dodsworth on this point :— 


** T cannot doubt,” he says, addressing his late parishioners, ‘ but 
that, upon mature reflection, these reasons will appear in various de- 
grees satisfactory to many amongst you; because they are indeed but 
the legitimate results flowing from those truths which it has been my 


aim to teach you *.” 


We firmly believe this to be true. We say nothing of the dis- 
honesty to the real principles of the Church of England which 
such an admission involves on Mr. Dodsworth’s part; we are 
simply concerned with the statement itself, and most firmly are 
we convinced that, so long as men venture to tamper with Romish 
error, to hold and to teach “all Roman doctrine,” so long will 
apostasy to the Church of Rome be the natural result, the well- 
nigh inevitable development of that teaching. In fact, Mr. Dods- 
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worth has misnamed his pamphlet. When we first began to read 
it, when we saw the tone of exultation in which he asserts that 
no writer has yet stood forward to vindicate what he calls 
‘‘ Anglicanism,” we were for the moment bewildered. But when 
he came to such a passage as this :— 


* T may assume that the Anglican believes, substantially, the follow- 
ing doctrine :— 

‘1, That the very body and blood of our Lord are in no merely 
figurative sense, but really and Dee saat, present, not merely to the 
heart and soul of the believer, but ‘ under the form of bread and wine’ 
upon the altar. 

“2, That in this sacrament the-priest really offers in commemoration 
the true and proper sacrifice of that very body, which once for all was 
offered on the cross, and that in this sacrament is transacted the per- 
petuation of that one sacrifice once offered, which is propitiatory for the 
sins of the whole world ° ;” 


when, we say, we read this passage, we saw at once the mistake 
which Mr. Dodsworth had committed. He should have called 
his pamphlet, not ‘“‘ Anglicanism,” but ‘‘Romanizing considered in 
its results,”"—those results being, as he and others have proved, 
and will yet prove, perversion to the Church of Rome. 

Mr. Dodsworth evidently, and no wonder, feels very acutely the 
imputation of dishonesty consequent upon the abrupt character 
of his, and other, perversions. We can only say that, for our- 
selves, we make the charge in this, as in all other cases, with very 
great reluctance, and very great pain; but, if there be any real 
distinction between right and wrong—if there be such qualities as 
common honesty, common principle, and common truthfulness, 
then we are utterly at a loss to imagine how Mr. Dodsworth, and 
they who have acted as he has acted, can possibly escape the 
charge of a gross violation of those qualities. The simple ques- 
tion at issue is this: Is there any real and fundamental difference, 
de fide, between the Churches of England and Rome? Is it, or is 
it not, true, that every English priest, at his ordination, and again 
at his institution to an incumbency, does sign a deliberate protest 
against what the Church of England deems, whether rightly or 
wrongly matters not, the doctrinal errors of the Church of Rome? 
If this be so, then, if Mr. Dodsworth were ever an honest priest 
of the English Church, he must, twice in his life, at all events, 
have considered that the differences, de fide, between England and 
Rome were not mere shadows, but real and substantial grounds of 
opposition. Can he, or any one else, really doubt that, the mo- 
ment he began to entertain any notion that the protest he had 
deliberately signed against Romish error was a groundless protest, 
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that moment it was his duty to have gone to his diocesan, and 
said, ‘“‘ My lord, I entertain doubts upon certain points: whether 
those doubts may ever riper into conviction, God knoweth; but in 
the mean time I, with my changed opinions, cannot allow my 
people, I cannot allow my brother Churchmen, to suppose, that, 
which, ¢f [ continue my ministration, they have a right to suppose,-— 
that I still continue to protest against what the Church of England 
calls Romish errors. I therefore request your lordship to appoint 
some one to minister in my stead for a certain period, during 
which interval I may deliberately enter into the question of the 
whole controversy between the Churches; at the end of which 
time I shall either resume my pastoral labours with increased con- 
victions of the truth of the charges brought against Rome, or I 
will resign my incumbency into your lordship’s hands, and join the 
Romish communion.” This, we submit to Mr. Dodsworth, would 
have been a very much more honourable course than, ‘‘ having 
misgivings about the Church of England’®,” to continue his minis- 
trations as an English priest in such a manner, in spite of: his 
former protest, as that at last, when he goes, he coolly tells his 
people that his perversion is but ‘the legitimate result flowing 
from those truths which it had been his aim to teachthem!” Mr. 
Jebb, in his admirable Letters, which we should like to see in 
the hands of every English clergyman, has put this point very 
forcibly. He says, addressing.one in the position which, it is 
perfectly clear, from his own showing, Mr. Dodsworth occupied 
for a very considerable time before his perversion,—the position 
of a waverer, or worse, 


* You must recollect (may it not be recollected by you at the last day 
to your dismay and confusion !) that in taking this headstrong step you 
have acted like a man who (to use a phrase well known to Romanists) 
‘vult decipi, et decipitur.’ For, instead of confiding your doubts to 
neighbours and friends, who are firm in their faith, and strong, upon a 
most religious conviction, in their attachment to the branch of Curist’s 
Church established in this land, you have taken a step which every 
moralist, every casuist, must pronounce wrong. You have gone for a 
solution (possibly for the hoped-for confirmation) of your doubts, to men 
notoriously unsteady in their opinions, and disaffected to the Church of 
their baptism. You have taken into counsel men who have already 
deserted her, and have applied for arguments against your mother to 
those who are new to the system of her implacable and unmitigable foe, 
the Church of Rome, to persons ill-informed of their new position them- 
selves, without even having fairly listened to what that mother can say 
in her own behalf’.” 


While touching on this point we cannot refrain from bringing 
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before our readers the forcible way in which Mr. Jebb disposes of 
the objection, that it is uncharitable to blame the recent per- 
verts, because they have only acted according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. 


‘*The punishment of these men has been judicial. They had been 
warned, carefully warned, not to tamper with Rome, not to forsake that 
guide who had so amply instructed them in all that is necessary for sal- 
vation. But though thus warned, they ran their ship upon the breakers, 
which they had been told were a-head. As an illustration of this, I 
must tell you a strange dream which occurred lately to one who was 
perplexed by that awful but unquestionable fact, that many of these 
perverts have earnestly prayed, some time time before their apostasy, 
that they might be directed aright. He thought how awful it was that 
prayer should not be answered, and so fell asleep. His dream was, 
that some one pointed out to him a ship at sea, going in the direction of 
that loadstone island which forms the subject of a well-known tale. 
‘You see that ship: the master of it was warned of his danger; he 
was told to take the course to the right, and he would escape: wise 
mariners, experienced navigators, have assured him of this by an un- 
varying testimony: the land he first sought was in sight; but storms 
arose; his heart failed him; he saw all was smooth toward the left; he 
took that course ; he is now within the influence of the loadstone; the 
ship will not obey the helm; it will soon be shattered ; he is now pray- 
ing to Gop to direct him right and to save him: this cannot be: he has 
neglected all providential warnings.’ And heawoke. Is it not so with 
those, who, having weakly or wilfully yielded to the influence of Rome, 
now allege their prayers as an argument that they are right °?” 


But it is time that, leaving the discussion of Mr. Dodsworth’s 
personal conduct, we proceed to examine into the reasons he 
assigns for forsaking the English Church. He assigns four prin- 
cipal reasons: Ist, Regard to the unity of the Church, which 
unity, of course, ‘‘ Anglicans” violate. 2dly, The doctrine of 
sacramental grace, as held by the Church of England. 3dly, The 
actual state of the existing established Church. 4thly, Inter- 
ference of the civil power. And lastly, Passages in the Thirty- 
nine Articles. We do not, however, propose to inflict upon our 
readers any discussion on all these points, and for this simple 
reason ; that, with the single exception of the first, they do not, 
supposing all Mr. Dodsworth says to be perfectly true, they do 
not afford the slightest excuse for leaving the Church of England, 
and still less for going over to the Church of Rome. And as to the 
question of unity, it 1s sufficient for us to know: Ist, That there 
may be unity of error as well as unity of truth; and that, if the 
majority cling to error, then the minority must maintain the truth, 
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none the less firmly, but rather the more so because they are a 
minority. It is sufficient for us to know, 2dly, as Mr. Dods- 
worth perfectly well knows also, that, waving for a moment the 
question of the Papal supremacy, we have never violated, in the 
slightest degree, Catholic unity; on the contrary, we are willing 
and desirous to be at peace with all men, provided others do not 
attempt to impose on us unscriptural and uncatholic terms of 
communion. If they do so attempt, they, and not we who resist 
it, are responsible for the consequences. And as to the question 
of the Papal supremacy, on which, in fact, as far as perversion is 
concerned, the whole question hinges, we simply ask Mr. Dods- 
worth, and we pray him to consider the point attentively—does 
he in his heart believe that St. Irenzeus, St. Cyprian, and St. 
Augustine would have submitted to any supremacy in the slightest 
degree such as the Bishop of Rome now claims? We say nothing 
about the decrees of the Council of Trent, but, for the sake of 
narrowing the argument, we put the question on that single issue. 
Would those great fathers of the Church have styled the Bishop 
of Rome the ‘“ Vicar of Gop,” “the Vicegerent of Curist on 
earth?” Would they have recognised him as the sun round 
which they were to revolve? Would they have looked upon him 
as the alone source of ¢heir jurisdiction? Would they, or would 
they not, if the present claims had been asserted at that time, - 
which, as Mr. Dodsworth well knows, was not the case, would 
they have quietly submitted to them, or would they, at all risk of 
violating Catholic unity, have manfully asserted the freedom of 
their respective Churches, and their own perfect independence of 
the Bishop of Rome? When Mr. Dodsworth shall prove the 
affirmative of this position, then, and not till then, shall we be 
careful to disprove the charge of violating the unity of the Chris- 
tian Church in shaking off the iron yoke of Papal domination. 
But Mr. Dodsworth is very anxious to know by what right the 
Church of England, in convocation assembled, drew up the 
Thirty-nine Articles. ‘ By what authority,” he asks, ‘‘ did the 
synod of London proceed in this important work®?” By what 
authority, forsooth! We answer, By virtue of the same autho- 
rity by which Irenzeus withstood Victor, when he endeavoured 
to override the Asiatic Churches; by the same authority by 
which Cyprian and the African bishops refused for a single 
moment to bend to the attempted usurpation of Stephen; by the 
same authority by which Augustine and his coadjutors success- 
fully resisted Zosimus when he declared the Pelagians sound in 
the faith ;—by virtue, that is, of the entire independence of the 
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Church of England of all foreign control; by virtue of her ex- 
istence as a branch of the Church Catholic, with which, save only 
in the interchange of Christian fellowship, the Bishop of Rome 
has no more to do than the Emperor of China, or the Grand 
Llama of Thibet! In fact, as we said before, on the single point 
of the independence of the English Church, so far as secession 
from that Church is concerned, the whole question hinges between 
Mr. Dodsworth and ourselves. Now, unless we are very much 
mistaken, Mr. Dodsworth’s pamphlet affords strong internal evi- 
dence that he is scarcely at heart an Ultramontanist in the 
question of the Papal supremacy. He only speaks of it once, 
and that in a way as if it were a difficulty to be slurred over. 
At all events, he puts the question in a very different way to 
many other writers of the Romish Communion. He says, 


** Again, it may be asked, if the Anglican feels a difficulty in acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the pope, must he not feel a much greater 
difficulty in admitting the supremacy of the Crown? The-former pro- 
fesses to rest upon Scripture, and at least admits of scriptural argument ; 
but what can be said for the latter? It was first asserted in its present 
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sense by a wicked man with the view of gratifying his own lusts’. 


We think these words show that, had there been no other 
difficulties, as he imagines, in the path, the single question of 
submission to the papal see would not have drawn Mr. Dods- 
worth from the Church of England. At all events, we shall 
continue to think so, until we have from him a clear and tangible 
statement to the contrary, coupled with a refutation of the argu- 
ments we have stated above. Leaving this point, then, as we 
cannot help thinking it remains at present with Mr. Dodsworth, 
‘‘ adhue sub judice,” we proceed to consider a little more in de- 
tail his reasons for secession. He asserts that he was ‘ once 
thoroughly convinced that the Church of England was the Church 
of Curisr in this country, and that she held and taught all Ca- 
tholic truth’.” Now, supposing the Church of England once to have 
been *‘ a true Church of Curist,” we wish to ask Mr. Dodsworth 
when, as he imagines, she ceased to be so? We apprehend that 
the only requisite for a true Church, (we are speaking now simply 
as to its outward form, its external constitution,) would be the 
having the Apostolical Succession. Of course, a Church may be 
fearfully corrupted internally, as was nearly the whole Church 
during the prevalence of Arianism; but that corruption alone 
could not destroy the succession. Now we ask Mr. Dodsworth 
to tell us, when the Church of England lost her succession ? 
When was she unchurched? We know very well the answer 
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which used to be given to the question. It used to be said that 
Archbishop Parker was not validly consecrated. We should 
have been taunted in by-gone days with the “* Nag’s Head” story. 
But we feel satisfied that Mr. Dodsworth does not attach the 
smallest possible credence to that old wife’s fable, that absurd 
and impudent fabrication, by using which Romanists showed very 
plainly that they had no betier argument to bring forward. Well, 
then, if Archbishop Parker were properly consecrated, when, we 
repeat, did the English Church lose her succession? We ask 
Mr. Dodsworth to consider this point carefully, and as he will 
answer for the non-consideration of it at the bar of a higher tribunal 
than that of the “ Vicegerent of Curist.” We are quite willing, 
as we before said, to concede to him, for the sake of hypothesis, 
every other point on which he touches in his pamphlet. We say 
that, unless he can invalidate the succession of the Anglican 
Church, he has not given a shadow of a reason which can justify 
secession. Nay, more than this: granting all he says to be true, he 
should have clung to her the more closely from those very con- 
siderations ; he should have endeavoured to do all in his power to 
improve her position. It would have been his duty not to for- 
sake the Church in which God placed him, but rather to do 
all in his power to strengthen the things which remain, which are 
ready to perish. And therefore, we are really not careful to an- 
swer Mr. Dodsworth in any of the other points he raises. We 
beg to ask Mr. Dodsworth, Is the condition of the English 
Church, taking his own view of that condition, worse than 
was the condition of that branch of Christ’s fold to which St. 
Athanasius belonged, when the Emperor was fostering Arian- 
ism, when Catholic truth was persecuted well-nigh to the 
death? And yet did St. Athanasius ever dream of forsaking 
the sphere of duty Gop had assigned him, because of those 
difficulties? Wear his own words:—‘“ This,” he said, when in 
the point of going into exile, “ this is but a little cloud, which 
will soon pass away*.” Oh! well do we remember the sickening 
sensation of disgust we could not but feel, when, after the de- 
livery of the Gorham judgment, we heard men talk about leaving 
the Church of England, in consequence of that judgment—men, 
who were engaged week after week in preaching patience to their 
various flocks; in upholding submission to trial and difficulty, 
and suffering, as a necessary part of Christian duty; and who 
yet, when their own hour of trial, and difficulty, and suffering 
came, showed themselves wnstable as water, and therefore did not 
prevail. But we write not now for them. They are gone, for 
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the sake of peace, where we firmly believe they will never find it, 
or, at all events, only the peace of a false and fatal security. But, 
if these pages should haply meet the eye of one who has not yet 
taken the last step, who is yet halting between two opinions, we 
would, in Gop’s name, entreat such an one to ponder well what 
we have said—to ask himself, how he dares to undo Gon’s work ? 
We would say to him, Here is the position in which Gop has 
placed you; and you have no more right, by any act of your own, 
to relinquish that position, than you have to throw away the life 
which Gop gave you, that you might spend it in doing his will 
and promoting his glory. 

And here we gladly pay a well-merited tribute of praise to 
one on whose conduct we felt it our duty to make some severe 
remarks in a former paper. It is with a feeling of unfeigned 
satisfaction that we are still able to number Mr. Bennett among 
those priests of the Anglican Church who have not been lured 
away from the path of duty into the Romish communion. We 
dare not, as honest men, retract one jot or one tittle of what we 
said in our former paper ; but we may at least say this, that not 
even the warmest personal friends of Mr. Bennett will rejoice 
more sincerely than ourselves, if ever the time shall come when, 
having calmed, by mature reflection, the influence of an over- 
wrought excitement; having withdrawn those passages of his 
latest production, which we feel quite sure he now regrets having 
given to the world; having, above all, disengaged himself from 
the pernicious influence of false friends and evil counsellors, he 
shall once more labour to spread the religion of Christ in that 
sphere of duty which we verily believe he is, by nature, pre-emi- 
nently qualified to occupy, the position of a parish priest of the 
Church of England. 

We have only two passages more to notice of Mr. Dodsworth’s 
pamphlet ere we proceed to show our readers how far his apology 
for Romanism tallies with the experience of modern times. Mr. 
Dodsworth finds great fault with the doctrine of the Church of 
England with respect to the ‘‘ eucharistic sacrifice.” We need 
hardly say that we are not about to bandy words on this subject 
with Mr. Dodsworth: we merely allude to it because we are 
desirous of quoting a striking passage from Mr. Jebb, in which he 
not only fully answers Mr. Dodsworth and the Romanising party, 
but expresses, very much better than we can do, the views we 
ourselves hold upon this high subject :— 


‘The sacrifice of the eucharist is one at present much debated. I 
am confirmed in a persuasion that in one sense the term is proper, in 
another improper. 

‘** The Romanists themselves, though with an inconsistency I cannot 
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understand, allow a distinction between the sacrifice of Curist on the 
cross and the sacrifice of the mass. The distinction. is without a real 
difference ; or, at least, contradictions are involved in their expositions, 
if transubstantiation be allowed. But it is clear, that upon true Chris- 
tian principles there is no victim, no reiteration of that which it is one 
great object of the Epistle to the Hebrews to teach us was made once 
for all. It is quite certain, that the popular notion at least of Roman- 
ists is that the sacrifice is really iterated. But, with all our great divines, 
I hold it to be a sacrifice in a commemorative, representative, symbo- 
lical, and, what is more, an influential sense. 

«‘ T was only the other day reminded by a passage in Bishop Andrewes* 
of a notion which had long fixed itself independently in my mind, though, 
for aught I know or can remember, it may have been entertained by 
many. It is this: That there has been but one real sacrifice since the 
beginning of the world; that is, but one slaying of a victim, Who, by 
his own inherent merits, could atone for sins. All the slain victims pre- 
ceding the death of Christ were not so much sacrifices, in the strict 
sense of a word, as adumbrations of that death which is the sole real 
sacrifice. Their death was real, but there was no real propitiatory 
virtue. Their whole virtue consisted in the prefiguration. Now is not 
the Christian ordinance as real a sacrifice as that of the Jews, nay, more 
real? There are differences between our ordinance and theirs, but still 
their symbolical function is similar. There is no actual death of a 
victim, still that actual death was only a significant figure ; the break- 
ing of the bread is a figure equally significant. The act is not pros- 
pective, but retrospective; it does not prefigure, still it represents ; 
though it does not foreshow, still it shows (karayyéA\ec)* the Lord’s 
death. The Jewish Church in offering the sacrifice, made (unwittingly 
on the part of the sacrificers) an impetration of future merits, of a nature 
yet unrevealed, and by the most gifted of the prophets but indistinctly 
apprehended. In the commemorative service of the Christian Church, 
(or, to speak more distinctly, in that act which is the commemoration of 
the one sacrifice and oblation once offered,) an impetration of Christ’s 
merits, fully known and revealed to the Church, is made; not only is 


4 “There must be actually somewhat done to celebrate this memory. That 
done, to the holy symbols, that was done to Him, to his body, and his blood, in the 
passover : break the one, pour out the other, to represent cdwpevoy, how his 
sacred body was broken ; and éixyuyouevor, how his precious blood was shed. And 
in corpus fractum, and sanguis fusus, there is immolatus. This is it, in the Eucharist, 
that answereth to the sacrifice, in the passover : the memorial, to the figure. To 
them it was, Do this in prefiguration of me ; to us it is, Do this in commemoration 
ofme. To them, prenuntiare; to us, annuntiare ; there is the difference. By the 
same rules, that theirs was, by the same, may ours be termed a sacrifice. In rigour 
of speech, neither of them ; for (to speak after the exact manner of divinity) there 
is but one only sacrifice, veri nominis, properly so called: that is, Christ’s death. 
And that sacrifice but once actually performed, at his death ; but ever before re- 
presented, in figure, from the beginning, and ever since repeated, in memory, to 
the world’s end. That only absolute ; all else relative to it, representative of it, 
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his death represented in a lively manner, but the special efficacy of 
that death is pleaded, and the promised benefits are sought. So that I 
cannot but think that view inadequate, which would -represent the 
eucharistic service to be a ‘ sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving’ merely 
in the sense in which every religious service may be called a sacrifice. 
All acts of devotion are undoubtedly an offering of ourselves, our souls, 
and bodies; and every prayer we make pleads the benefit of Christ’s 
most precious blood, as every prayer does in fact commemorate the 
death of the Lord. But in the Communion, as a very special showing 
forth of the Lord’s death is made, so a very special impetration is made of 
those benefits which directly flow from the merits of the great victim °.” 


But we have to notice now a very singular remark of Mr. 
Dodsworth, and one which we are surprised that even he could 
have the assurance to make under the circumstances. As one of 
the reasons for his perversion, he assigns the general apathy which 
prevails among the English clergy on questions of the most vital 
import. 

‘** When the sacrament of baptism was openly impugned in the highest 
courts for ecclesiastical suits inthe land, the excitement which followed, 
though considerable in one party, was yet partial and confined. The 
result only tended to show how really weak the High-Church party is. 
So, again, when the dependence of the Church upon the State in matters 
most purely spiritual was shown, (and this even under the aggravated 
form in which the highest court of appeal is constituted, not even requir- 
ing its members to be in communion with the Church,) it scarcely pro- 
duced any strong feeling ’.” 


Now thisis really too bad! We readily allow that the fact is, to 
a certain extent, as Mr. Dodsworth has stated it; but if he is 
ignorant as to the real cause of this apparent apathy, we will 
endeavour to enlighten him a little on the subject. He, and 
such as he, are the one grand cause above all others why the 
great majority of the Church of England have been literally 
afraid, to mix themselves up with any demonstration, whether on 
the subject of the Gorham controversy or the Royal supremacy. 
They have seen those who have clamoured the loudest in defence 
of the ‘‘ Catholic faith,” dropping off, one by one, into the ranks 
of the greatest enemy that faith ever had. They have seen men, 
sworn servants of the English Church, deliberately betraying her 
cause; deliberately violating the most solemn and most sacred 
obligations by which men could possibly be bound; and they were 
afraid, therefore to run the risk of contamination by coming in 
contact with others who, it was suspected, the event has shown 
how truly, were about to adopt a similar line of conduct. But 
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Mr. Dodsworth is very much mistaken if he imagines that there is 
any veal apathy among the great body of the English clergy on 
the subjects he mentions. Let it once be clearly and distinctly 
understood, that no one shall be allowed to take a part in any 
future Church movement who will not sternly and emphatically 
oppose Romish error, in exactly the same proportion that he en- 
deavours to uphold Catholic truth ; who will not maintain, in all 
their integrity and against all adversaries, the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the English Church, as embodied by our venerable 
reformers in her Book of Common Prayer; who will not, from 
any morbid feeling of so called “ charity,” shrink from the open 
and manly denunciation of falsehood, wheresoever and by whom- 
soever it is maintained—let this once be distinctly understood, 
and understood it must be if any future Church movement is to 
be of the slightest use, and sure we are then that there will be no 
lack of good men and true to defend the English Church against 
all invaders; to live, and, if it be God’s will, to die, in defence of 
that beloved spiritual mother who is, in all respects, the truest 
earthly embodiment of EVANGELICAL TRUTH AND APOSTOLIC 
ORDER. 

And now, then, we proceed to examine the apology which Mr. 
Dodsworth makes for certain practices in the Romish communion, 
to which ‘“‘ Anglicans” have a very decided objection,—an apology 
made, in one respect at least, in the most barefaced hardihood or 
in the most complete ignorance as to the real nature of the Ro- 
mish system. These practices are, first, “‘ The devotions to the 
saints, and more especially those addressed to the blessed Virgin 
Mary ;” secondly, “‘ The superstitious use of relics and images ;” 
thirdly, The IpoLatry imputed to the Romish System; and, 
fourthly, The doctrine of the ‘‘ Immaculate Conception.” There are 
a few little minor differences, such as the receiving the Holy Com- 
munion in one kind, the doctrine of purgatory, the papal supre- 
macy, and so on, which Mr. Dodsworth evidently thinks are matters 
of comparative unimportance, one way or the other, and in which 
the Anglican will very easily be induced to acquiesce, if he can 
once get over the other difficulties! Now, with regard to the 
first of these objections, we cannot refrain from remarking upon 
the very singular way in which Mr. Dodsworth meets it. He 
says: ‘* There can be no doubt that the Catholic Church denies 
utterly that she (the Virgin Mary) invades the prerogative of 
God*;” and by way of proving this, he quotes a long passage 
from Bellarmine, which has not, from beginning to end, the 
slightest reference to the Virgin Mary, but refers simply and 
solely to the lawfulness of praying to the saints! Why is this ? 
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Is it that Mr. Dodsworth is not aware of the extent to which 
Mariolatry is practised in the Romish Church? or is it that he 
thinks the practice cannot really be defended, and so passes it 
over sicco pede? But, be this as it may, Mr. Dodsworth asserts 
that the Catholic Church pays no worship and ascribes no attri- 
butes to the Virgin Mary by which the prerogative of God is in- 
vaded. What does he think of the vision of the two ladders ®, in 
the work of St. Alphonso de Liguori, called, the ‘‘ Glories of 
Mary,” extending from earth to heaven—at the top of one is the 
Virgin Mary, and at the top of the other is Jesus Curist? All 
who attempt to enter heaven by the ladder of Jesus Christ fall 
back and fail, while all who try the ladder of the Virgin Mary 
succeed by her assistance! Hither Mr. Seymour has grossly 
belied St. Alphonso de Liguori, or else the Romish Church, by 
sanctioning the works of that writer, has blasphemously assigned 
to the Virgin Mary the exclusive prerogative of God. Or what 
will Mr. Dodsworth say again to the encyclical letter -of the late 
Pope Gregory X V I., in which the following passage occurs: ‘‘ ‘That 
all these may fall out prosperously and happily let us lift up our 
eyes and hands to the most holy Virgin Mary, who alone has 
destroyed all heresies; who is our greatest confidence, even the 
whole ground of our hope’’.” Does he, or does he not, believe 
that it is “‘ the special office of the Holy Spirit to lead to, and to 
teach all truth, and by his light to dissipate all the darkness of 
error and heresy?” If he does not believe this, he does not be- 
lieve in the teaching of Holy Scripture, and of the Primitive 
Church. If he does believe it, then must he also believe that 
Pope Gregory X VI., the so-called “vicar of God, and vicegerent 
of Christ on earth,” deliberately ascribed to the Virgin Mary a 
‘* prerogative” belonging solely and exclusively to God the Holy 
Ghost. 

Before we proceed to inquire into the questions as to whether 
superstition and idolatry do or do not prevail in the Romish 
communion, we will briefly revert to Mr. Dodsworth’s very sin- 
gular defence of the objection with respect to the ‘‘ Immaculate 
Conception,” affording as it does a very fair specimen of the eva- 
sion and chicanery to which Romanists are compelled to have 
recourse, when they enter into a defence of the principles of their 
system. 


** The doctrine,” he says, ‘‘ of the Immaculate Conception has recently 
been urged as a difficulty in some quarters. But, in thefirst place, it may 
be said that this as yet, at least, is an opinion, not a dogma, of the Church. 
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And next, it can scarcely be regarded as a practical difficulty in the 
way of the Anglican who probably knows very little upon the subject’.” 


Mr. Dodsworth evidently intends us to believe, by this passage, 
that the doctrine of the ‘‘ Immaculate Conception ” is one upon 
which the Church of Rome has as yet given no opinion whatever. 
What will he say to a little tract, which now lies before us, called, 
“‘The Octave for the holy Souls now in Purgatory, and the 
Novena of the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God as 
practised in the Oratory, King William-street, Strand?” In this 
tract, we find the following passage :—(p. 12) ‘“‘The Novena in 
preparation for the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, begin- 
ning on the 29th of November. Indulgences ;—300 days each 
day ; plenary once on the Feast, or during the Octave, applicable 
to the Dead.—Pius VII.” » 

In the next page we find the following prayer :— 


**Q, most pure Virgin, conceived without sin, and from that very 
first instant entirely beautiful and without spot, I humbly worship thee, 
as mother of my Saviour, inasmuch as God as taught me, by the esteem 
He has for thee, and by his respect and submission towards thee, what 
honours, and what homage I ought to render thee; deign, I beseech 
thee, to accept this Novena which I consecrate to thee. Thou art the 
secure refuge of penitent sinners, and I therefore may rightly have 
recourse to thee,” &c. 


Now, we say nothing about the blasphemy—we can use no 
milder term—of this prayer; we simply draw attention to the 
fact, that, in the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, presided over 
by that especial favourite of the Romish See, Dr. Newman, 
here is a special service for the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, solemnly authorized by the head of the Romish 
Church, with special privileges attached to its observance; and 
yet, when Anglicans object to the doctrine therein sanctioned, as 
utterly unscriptural and uncatholic, we are to be coolly told that 
the doctrine in question is “as yet, at least, an opinion, and not a 
dogma of the Church!” As if, forsooth, the Church of Rome 
would allow a doctrine to be taught in her communion, under 
such authority, which she had not at least virtually sanctioned by 
her Imprimatur. But so it 1s ever with the Romish Church. 
Ask her upon what authority she supports her claims, she will 
tell you, with Bellarmine and the old doctors, that she appeals to 
Scripture and to primitive antiquity. Tell her again that you 
can find no warrant for those claims in the Bible or the Primi- 
tive Church, and she will tell you, with Dr. Newman, wholly con- 
tradicting her former teaching, that doubtless Scripture and an- 
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tiquity do speak very obscurely on these points, but that you must 
look to ‘‘ development,” as her sole authority! Tell her again, 
that she sanctions, by her teaching and her practice, a doctrine 
which cannot be defended even by “development,” and then 
comes Mr. Dodsworth, and coolly asks us to believe that the 
doctrine in question, so sanctioned and so enforced, is not a 
“dogma,” but simply ‘‘an opinion,” of the Catholic Church !_ And 
this is the man who leaves the Church of England, because, as he 
asserts, she allows of the existence of “‘ open questions !” 

And now let us see how Mr. Dodsworth defends the supersti- 
tion and idolatry which are charged upon the Romish communion. 
After a good deal of irrelevant matter, such as being ‘outside 
the system,” and therefore not being competent judges of it, Mr. 
Dodsworth thus speaks :— 


“But a still weightier consideration is that much which is objected 
to under this head is really an abuse, condemned by the authoritative 
voice of the Catholic Church herself. Thus speaks the Council of 
Trent, ‘Into these holy and salutary observances should any abuses 
creep, of these the Holy Council vehemently desires the utter extinction, 
so that no images of a false doctrine, and supplying to the uninstructed 
opportunity of perilous error should be setup ... . All superstition 
also in invocation of Saints, veneration of relics, and sacred use of 
images be put away; all filthy lucre be cast out of doors.’—Sess. 
xxv. So that where such abuses exist it is only fair to set them down, 
not to the system itself, but to the defective administration of the 
system: just as Anglicans have been wont, (though now they can no 
longer do so) to attribute the false doctrine which is so extensively 
taught in the established Church on baptism, not to the Church itself, 
but to its defective discipline or administration ”.” 


One is tempted to exclaim at this passage, in the well-known 
words of the great Satirist, 


at quis custodiet ipsos 
Custodes ?— 

Doubtless the Church of Rome is quite ready to condemn all 
‘ superstitious worship ” of images,—and so we doubt not would 
the savage be, who prostrates himself before his fetish,—or the 
devotee who throws himself under the car of Juggernaut. Mr. 
Dodsworth may depend on it, that he cannot repel the charge of 
superstition by merely stating that the Council of Trent condemns 
‘“‘abuses.” The question is, What is ‘‘ superstition” and what are 
“abuses?” Itis very little matter to us what the Council of Trent 
says on this subject ; all we are concerned with is the practice of the 
modern Church of Rome. What that practice is, we will show Mr. 
Dodsworth presently ; meantime, we would just observe, in passing, 
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that a modern Romanist’s appealing to the dictum of the Council 
of Trent against ‘‘ abuses,” is something like ‘“‘ Primate ” Cullen 
describing the Church of Rome as the only “true friend of civil 
and religious liberty.” That individual had the audacity, we had 
well-nigh used another word, to assert, at the Rotunda meeting, 
that ‘‘ wherever the Catholic Church prevailed, there true liberty 
followed. Wherever Catholicity has been superseded, there 
slavery followed. He hoped it would be believed that the Pope 
as well as the bishops were the true friends of civil and religious 
liberty !” (‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” Aug. 21.) Doubtless, as Mr. 
Dodsworth appeals to the Council of Trent, so would “‘ Primate” 
Cullen appeal to the practice of the Romish Church in support of 
his assertion. We would venture, with all submission, to offer 
the burning of Savonarola, of John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
as an apt illustration of “his grace’s ” assertion, referring him to 
the dungeons of Naples for the experience of more modern times. 
Let us hear how Mr. Whiteside, quite as competent a judge as 
“‘ Primate ” Cullen, corroborates the assertion of the pseudo- 
Archbishop of Armagh, He says :— 


‘“‘ Supposing, however, an unfortunate priest is suspected of heresy, 
to him no mercy will be extended ; for him there is no law but the will 
of the Pope and the inquisitors ; ‘and this again is insisted upon as a 
necessary part of the discipline of ecclesiastical Rome; and those who 
deliberately adopt this system are convicted of a preference for the dis- 
cipline of the Inquisition, to the reasonable liberty of the Church of 
England. An example of what has been said occurred in Rome the 
winter previous to my residence there. A Roman priest doubted 
several of the doctrines of his Church; he became acquainted with some 
English gentlemen, (from one of whom I had this narrative), and 
frankly expressed to them his change of opinion, and consequently the 
peril in which he stood. On inquiry they were convinced of his sin- 
cerity, his danger increasing every hour. My informant declared that 
the priest’s terror was such, lest he might be suspected of heresy, that 
his life was miserable. The priest said, he knew well what his fate 
would be, if arrested and discovered, that is, if it became known he 
meant publicly to change his religion, imprisonment for life at the least. 
Several Englishmen (amongst whom was my friend) subscribed a sum 
of money, and also applied for a passport in a feigned name; and having 
provided the terrified priest with a purse and a passport, he escaped by 
Leghorn to England. Having heard this statement from one not given 
to exaggeration, I applied to an advocate to be informed what was the 
law in cases of heresy. His answer, in writing, was characteristic of a 
good Catholic :— 

©* Protestants’ (he wrote) ‘who sojourn amongst us are tolerated 
and respected, but no Catholic can embrace their creed; with respect to 
- apostates, ‘non vi é legge contro costoro, ad imitazione credo io delle 
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leggi Spartane, che non aveano stabilita alcune pena contro il Parri- 
cidio*,’” 


But Mr. Whiteside further illustrates this point. He gives 
a long analysis of a tract, published at Florence in 1846, by the 
Marchese Massimo Azeglio, which produced a very great sensation 
throughout Italy. Space will only allow us to give Mr. White- 
side’s comment on this remarkable production. He says :— 


** We may derive another important lesson from the perusal of this 
tract—that an educated Roman Catholic expresses his opinions on the 
misgovernment of his Church with sincerity, truth, and an unflinching 
boldness. In what he has written he has laid bare the absurdity of the 
Pope’s temporal government, and he appears to have the lowest opinion 
of the moral teaching and education afforded by the Papacy, in its 
spiritual character, to its subjects. He and the thousands who in Italy 
think with him, would manfully reform both Church and State in Rome 
with an unsparing hand. ..... A tree is to be judged of it by its 
fruits. What were the fruits of the Papal system? The sealing up the 
Scriptures, the imterdiction of knonledge, flagitious temporal govern- 
ment, alternately the ridicule and scorn of the people, and, what was 
more dreadful, according to the proved statements of Massimo Azeglio, 
an open denial of justice.—— 

‘“‘ Heartily may we unite with him in wishing to the Roman people 
improved institutions and rational freedom *!”’ 


If, indeed, by “religious liberty,” ‘“‘ Primate” Cullen means 
liberty in the ‘‘religious” to do as they please with the people, 
then, doubtless, no country is so highly favoured as Italy, even 
though the Italians are stupid enough not to appreciate the bless- 
ings of their system, except by the aid of French bayonets. Mr. 
Whiteside gives an illustration of this, which would be amusing, 
could we forget the sad state of things it unfolds. He heard I] 
Padre Ventura preach at the church of St. Andrea della valle. 
I] Padre announced his text from Malachi. A clerical friend of 
Mr. Whiteside whispered that there was no such text in that 
prophet. Let us hear the issue :— 


‘My clerical friend called on me next day: ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ there 
is no such text in Malachi as Ventura quoted.’ On naming the matter 
to an Italian priest of my acquaintance, he said it was evidently a mis- 
take. No doubt it was; but, had the Italian preacher quoted from the 
Koran, instead of the Bible, not one member of the congregation, in all 
likelihood, had a copy of the Scriptures, so as to correct the error or 
contradict the preacher. There is not a copy of the New Testament to 
be purchased in the Italian language in Rome, or, indeed, in any part 
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of Italy. Over and over again I have sought for it, but never could 
find it for sale. The copies of the Scriptures in Italian, to be met with 
in private houses, have been printed in England. 

‘“‘ A young lady of my party, the first winter of my sojourn in Rome, 
asked an Italian matron (owner of our house) to lend her a copy of the 
Italian Testament. The lively old lady answered with much animation, 
‘I cannot lend that book. Two years since, a sweet Englishwoman 
resided in this house ; the dear good lady presented me with the Scrip- 
tures, and I was grateful for her kindness. When my husband sawit, 
he said that was the prohibited book, and desired me to conceal it. I 
locked it up accordingly, have not opened it for two years, and could 
scarcely tell in what language it is printed.’ Now this was a very re- 
spectable person, and, judging from the colour of their stockings, had 
high ecclesiastics amongst her friends; and the above is her account of 
the reception the Scriptures meet with in Italy. 

** The practical lesson to be derived to ourselves from such facts is 
valuable. There is a large party of men emanating from Oxford who 
assert that the system of Rome, as enforced in Rome, is certainly right, 
and consequently that the freedom of reading the Scriptures which pre- 
vails in England is radically wrong. When the proposition of these 
theologians is once understood, namely, that the free use of the Scriptures 
should be restricted, the indignant sense of the British people will 
decide the question of the Reformation as their forefathers did, rejecting 
alike the sophisms of casuistry and the intolerance of priestcraft. To 
hear it boldly asserted that we may buy and read the Koran, but not 
the history of the life and teaching of Christ, as recorded in the New 
Testament, strikes the most unthinking as a proposition repugnant to 
reason ; and enough appears even in this chapter to demonstrate the 
necessity of asserting the right of private judgment, and resolutely 
vindicating the independence of the human mind ’.” 


But now let us see how far Modern Romanism justifies the 
charge of “‘ superstition,” so far as the use of relics is concerned. 
We will consider the question of image worship, when we 
come to discuss the “ idolatry” of the system. In the Church 
of St. Ambrose at Milan, they show, among other relics, the 
brasen serpent that Moses had made, and elevated in the wilder- 
ness! Again, Mr. Seymour gives a long list of relics, which are 
preserved in the High Church of Santa Croce de Jerusalemme. 
Among these relics are the following :—“ The finger of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, which touched the rib of our Lord; the cord with 
which our Lord was bound to the cross, and the sponge that was 
extended to him, with gall and vinegar. A large piece of our 
Lord’s coat; a phial full of our Lord’s blood; a phial full of 
milk of the most Blessed Virgin Mary; some of the manna with 


which the Israelites were fed,” &c. &c. The following relics, - 
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again, are found in a catalogue in the Church of St. Praxede :— 
“A tooth of St. Peter, and of St. Paul; the chemise of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary; the girdle and swaddling clothes of our 
Lord; the rod of Moses; and the coat without seam belonging to 
our Lord.” Now, this is a very small selection from a very large 
catalogue. We ask Mr. Dodsworth, first, Does he believe himself 
in the genuineness of these relics? We ask him, secondly, Does 
he think that one single priest in the whole city of Rome believes in 
them either? and if not, how is it possible to exempt the Church 
of Rome from the charge of encouraging in the people a “‘ super- 
stitious” veneration for a most barefaced system of imposture ! 
But, is this superstitious veneration confined to the people? Let 
us see. On the 18th of November, 1845, Mr. Seymour attended 
an exhibition of the ‘“‘ Great Relics” of St. Peter’s before the 
pope, cardinals, and whole court of Rome. These relics are, the 
likeness of the Saviour, said to be impressed on the handkerchief 
of St. Veronica; a portion of the cross; the head of St. Andrew ; 
and the spear of St. Longinus. The head of St. Andrew was 
not then exhibited, being reserved for the day specially dedicated 
to that saint. The other three relics were publicly exhibited. 
The pope, his cardinals, prelates, and guards, all £ne/¢ in front of 
the high altar. During this time a priest exhibited each of the 
three relics in succession, holding it first to his left, then to his 
right, and finally straight before him. On this display, Mr. 
Seymour makes the following remarks :— 


** This exhibition,” he says, “ is justly regarded as the most important of 
all such ceremonies in the Church of Rome. It takes place several times 
during the Holy Week. And its importance arises from the fact of its being 
done by the authority and in the presence of the Head of the Church, 
and before the court of Rome. It is not a private ceremony, or an 
individual devotion, nor an unauthorized exhibition. It is a grand 
ceremony of the Church. The Pope attends it in state. The court 
attend it in form. There are fixed days appointed for it, and the cere- 
mony is as much authorized as any ceremony can be in the Church of 
Rome. 

‘* Now my impression is this: I have seen the Pope and cardinals 
and a similar attendance enter St. Peter’s, and kneel in similar form 
before the elevation of the Host on the High Altar. I have also seen 
the Pope and cardinals and a similar attendance kneel in a similar 
manner before the Host on the Altar of the chapel of the Holy Sacra- 
ment in St. Peter’s. I have witnessed this repeatedly. I have also 
witnessed the ceremonies at the exhibition of the great relics on three 
different occasions; and, having most narrowly and carefully watched 
and noted every thing, 1am bound to avow my impression to be this ; — 
namely, that the outward form of reverence, worship, or adoration paid 
to the relics, is, in every, even the minutest particulars, identically the 
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same as that paid to the Host. I say—the outward form, for no man 
can judge of the inward feelings or intentions of others; but of that 
which every observer may see, and of which he may judge, namely, the 
outward form—the outward act of reverence, worship, or adoration, in 
all the highest solemnities of which it is capable, is one and the same, 
whether rendered to the relics or to the Host. In other words, the 
Pope, cardinals, and court of Rome render to that which they believe 
to be a relic, an outward worship precisely the same as they render to 
that which they believe to be God °.” 


We ask Mr. Dodsworth in what spirit he believes that the 
Pope and his attendant prelates knelt before these relics? We 
ask him whether it is not impossible to avoid the conclusion, 
either that they were guilty of one of the gravest acts of “ super- 
stition” of which men could well be guilty, or else that they 
~ deliberately sanctioned a system of the grossest imposture and 
deceit? May we not well use to Mr. Dodsworth the indignant 
language in which Southey addresses one who, like him, was rash 
enough to defend the Romish system ?—“ And yet, sir, you resent 
a charge of superstition against a Church in which such things 
are believed—of imposture and wickedness against a Church 
in which such things have been invented. You affect surprise 
and indignation at the imputation ’!” 

But, even while we write, the apology which Mr. Dodsworth — 
offers for the Church of Rome is flung to the winds by one to 
whom that Church professes to attach the very highest value. 
At the very time that Mr. Dodsworth is trying to silence An- 
glican objections by the consideration that ‘“‘ much which is ob- 
jected to under this head (the superstitious use of relics and 
images) is really an abuse (sic) condemned by the authoritative 
voice of the Catholic Church herself,” Dr. Newman, for the edifi- 
cation of the good people of Birmingham, thus endorses, and thus 
glories in, the very worst of the practices to which Anglicans 
object! Unless, indeed, Mr. Dodsworth can produce, from the 
Romish use of relics, practices still more superstitious, still greater 
‘* abuses,” than those Dr. Newman mentions, we must conclude 
—lst, That there is a very material discrepancy between the 
views of the two perverts on this subject ; and, 2ndly, That Mr. 
Dodsworth had better study the Romish system a little more 
closely before he again ventures to defend it. We commend the 
passage from Dr. Newman to the special attention, both of Mr. 
Dodsworth, and of our readers—particularly the closing sentence 
—fully bearing out, as it does, the oft-repeated assertion, that 
there is only a step, and that not a very wide one, between the 
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*“¢ development” of modern Romanism and the infidelity of the 
modern rationalist. Once let Dr. Newman’s “ faith” be in the 
smallest degree shaken, and, unless God’s grace interpose, infi- 
delity must be his sole alternative. 


** Certainly the Catholic Church, from east to west, from north to 
south, is, according to our conceptions, hung with miracles. The store 
of relics is inexhaustible; they are multiplied through all lands, and 
each particle of each has init a dormant, perhaps an energetic, virtue of 
supernatural operation. At Rome there is the true cross, the crib of 
Bethlehem, and the chair of St. Peter. Portions of the crown of thorns 
are kept at Paris; the holy coat is shown at Treves; the winding-sheet 
at Turin; at Monza, the iron crown is formed out of a nail of the cross ; 
and another nail is claimed for the Duomo of Milan; and pieces of our 
Lady’s habit are to be seen in the Escurial. The agnus Dei, blessed 
medals, the scapular, the cord of St. Francis, all are the medium of 
divine manifestations and graces. Crucifixes have boned the head to 
the suppliant, and Madonnas have bent their eyes upon assembled cronds. 
St. Januarius’s blood liquifies periodically at Naples; and St. Wini- 
fred’s Well is the scene of wonders even in an unbelieving country. 
Women are marked with the sacred stigmata; blood has flowed on 
Fridays from their five wounds, and their heads are crowned with a 
circle of lacerations. Relics are ever touching the sick, the deceased, 
the wounded, sometimes with no result at all, at other times with 
marked and undeniable efficacy. 
~ Who has not heard of the abundant favours gained by the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin, and of the marvellous consequences 
which have attended the invocation of St. Anthony of Padua? These 
phenomena are sometimes reported of saints in their lifetime, as well as 
after death, especially if they were evangelists or martyrs. The wild 
beasts crouched before their victims in the Roman amphitheatre; the 
axeman was unable to sever St. Cecilia’s head from her body; and St. 
Peter elicited a spring of water for his gaoler’s baptism in the Mamer- 
time. St. Francis Xavier turned salt water into fresh for five hundred 
travellers; St. Raymond mas transported over the sea on his cloak; St. 
Andrew shone brightly in the dark; St. Scholastica gained by her 
prayers a pouring rain; St. Paul was fed by ravens; and St. Frances 
saw her guardian angel. I need not continue the catalogue. 

** T will avow distinctly that, putting out of the question the hypo- 
thesis of unknown laws of nature (which is an evasion from the force 
of any proof), I think it impossible to withstand the evidence which is 
brought for the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, 
and for the motion of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the 
Roman states, I see no reason to doubt the material of the Lombard 
crown at Monza; and I do not see why the holy coat at Treves may 
not have been what it professes to be. I firmly believe that portions 
of the true cross are at Rome and elsewhere; that the crib of Bethle- 
hem is at Rome, and the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul also. I 
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believe that at Rome, too, lies St. Stephen; that St. Matthew lies at 
Salerno, and St. Andrew at Amalpi. J firmly believe that the relics of 
the saints are doing innumerable miracles and graces daily, and that tt 
needs only for a Catholic to show devotion to any saint in order to receive 
especial benefits from his intercession. I firmly believe that saints in 
their lifetime have before now raised the dead to life, crossed the sea 
without vessels, multiplied grain and bread, cured incurable diseases, and 
stopped the operation of the laws of the universe in a multitude of mays. 
Many men, when they hear an educated man so speak, will at once 
impute the avowal to insanity, or to an idiosyncracy, or to imbecility 
of mind, or to decrepitude of powers, or to fanaticism, or to hypocrisy. 
They have a right to say so if they will; and we have a right to ask 
them why they do not say it of those who bow down before the mystery of 
mysteries, the Divine Incarnation. If they do not believe this, they 


are not yet Protestants *.” 


But now, we have to consider the last, and immeasurably the most 
important, part of the subject. We have to inquire whether the 
Church of Rome can, or cannot, fairly be charged with InoLarry. 
And as we are perfectly aware of the damning character of the 
charge itself, so are we aware also of the fearful amount of re- 
sponsibility which rests on those persons who make it, either in a 
malicious and rancorous spirit, or without a due amount of inquiry 
into its truth. For ourselves, we solemnly declare, in the sight 
of that God who seeth in secret, that we entered upon the consi- 
deration of the question at issue, not simply with no feeling of 
prejudice against the Church of Rome, but with the most sincere 
desire that we might be able to acquit that Church of the crime 
charged upon her. We declare, with equal solemnity, that, un- 
less the data we rest upon are utterly false; unless that which 
Mr. Seymour and Mr. Whiteside declare they saw at Rome with 
their own eyes, they as a matter of fact never did see; unless 
they have wilfully and maliciously trumped up a story which is 
from beginning to end a sheer and wicked invention; unless, 
again, the Church of Rome is in no wise committed by the acts 
of her popes, cardinals, and prelates; then do we unhesitatingly 
assert that the Church of Rome does deliberately sanction the 
grossest idolatry as an integral portion of her system, as that 
system is set forth and developed in the city of Rome itself; an 
idolatry worse than that of the heathen, because committed 
against a higher amount of knowledge of God’s law. Mr. Dods- 
worth feels, and we respect him for the feeling, excessively indig- 
nant at the imputation of idolatry. He says, 


‘* But I except entirely from the application of such observations the 
CHARGE OF 1poLATRY. I fully admit that they are far too insignificant 
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to meet that charge. It must be tried upon its grounds. I can only 
say, for myself, that the charge is totally false. 

* But I would urge that this crime is of so fearful and damning a 
character, that if Anglicans believe it true, they convict themselves also 
as partakers of the sin. For with idolatry no terms may be kept. If 
the Catholic Church can be convicted of idolatry, the language of even 
ultra Protestantism is too weak for its condemnation. Idolatry taints 
every thing that it touches. ‘Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s 
table and the table of devils.’ Yet the Church of England acknowledges 
the priesthood of Rome and recognises her orders; and Anglicans, at 
least, would deal with her as a mother or sister Church °.”’ 


Now on this passage we have only to remark that the recognition 
of Romish orders has nothing whatever to do with the question 
of idolatry. We apprehend that the priesthood of Aaron was 
not invalidated, because he made the golden calf for the people to 
worship ; we apprehend that when nearly the whole of the Jewish 
Church were involved in the charge of idolatry, the Levitical 
priesthood still continued : and so, obviously, the Church of Rome 
will continue, externally, a branch of the Church of Christ, in 
whatever corruption she may be involved, so long as she preserves 
the succession unimpaired. 

But let us, before we proceed further, consider the question, 
What is idolatry? We apprehend that it will be a correct defini- 
tion to say, that idolatry is the rendering to any thing whatever, 
whether create or uncreate, that homage, and worship, and ser- 
vice, which are due to God alone. Thus far we shall doubtless 
all agree. But then comes the further very important question, 
what is the amount of the homage, and what is the nature of the 
service which God has a right to expect, and does, in his holy 
word, demand, from his creatures? We answer at once All the 
worship, and all the homage, and all the service, which the creature 
can possibly pay Him. We say that a perfect Christian would be 
one, who should offer to God in three Persons, to the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, the “ freewill offering” of his entire and 
undivided allegiance ; who should allow nothing, whether natural 
or spiritual, to detract one jot or one tittle from the worship 
which is due to God only ; and that if he offers to any thing one 
particle of that service to which God is entitled ; whether with the 
heathen he bows down to the stock and the stone; or whether he 
sets up his idol in his heart, and worships honour, riches, and 
power; or whether, as the Romanist, he bends before the image 
of the saint; so far forth as he gives to some thing, no matter 
what, the worship which God claims, so far forth is that man an 
IpotatER. Doubtless there is a difference between the worship 
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of the heathen to his idol, and that of the Romanist to the image 
of a saint. The one, in ignorance of the Being whom he ought 
to worship, bows down before the idol who is to him in the place 
of God. The other, while he acknowledges the true God, gives 
to another that worship which God claims. But then it must’ be 
remembered that there is this difference also; the one wor- 
ships the idol, not knowing what service God claims, not having 
had God’s will revealed to him; while the other runs counter, 
wilfully, to the plain and positive command, Thou. shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him ony shalt thou serve. And it is no 
counter argument to all this to say that Romanists do not pay 
the same ‘ind of worship to the image which they pay to God. 
It is useless to talk about the distinction between Aarpeta, dov- 
Aela, and wrepdovAsia, because the objection is not to the degree, 
but to the principle. Until it can be plainly proved that one 
Divine command is abrogated and superseded by another ;—until 
it can be shown that Christians are permitted to do that which 
was forbidden to the Jews, viz., to worship graven images ;—until 
it can be shown that the command of the old dispensation, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him ony shalt thou serve, is 
superseded by an equally plain and equally positive command of 
our Lorp and his Apostles ;—until then, the man who pays to any 
thing except, or besides, God, any worship or service whatever, is, 
practically, no matter what may be his intention, an IbpoLaTER— 
the system which allows that worship is an Ipotatrovus system 
—and the Church which sanctions that system, must be an 
Ipotatrous CuurcH. 

But Mr. Dodsworth brings forward another argument in sup- 
port of the Romish system, a reductio ad absurdum. 


‘TI confess,” he says, ‘‘ when I reflect upon the great saints which have 
lived in the Catholic Church, and that even since her existing system has 
been developed, it seems to me a thing most extravagant to charge her 
with idolatry. What! did SS. Bernard, Charles, Francis, Ignatius, and 
a hundred more, live in an idolatrous system, and never detect or re- 
pudiate the idolatry? Surely the very thought is beyond all reason 
monstrous, and needs but to be mentioned to be rejected '.” 


The argument is ingenious, but it is fallacious. Ist, Because it 
is no answer to a charge against a system to say that individuals 
have lived above it ; 2ndly, Because we are discussing the question 
of Modern Romanism, and we firmly believe that neither St. Ber- 
nard, nor St. Charles Borromeo, would have done that which is 
now done every year in the Romish Church. Jf they would, then, 
doubtless, they, if our argument be sound, would be involved in 
the like condemnation. 
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And now then let us see what worship and what service the 
modern Church of Rome does actually pay to other objects be- 
sides Almighty God. Let us take Mr. Seymour’s account of the 
ADORATION OF THE Cross, which takes place on Good Friday. 


** A cross made of wood stands upon the altar. It is enveloped in a 
black veil. The deacon hands it to the officiating cardinal. He, stand- 
ing with his back to the altar and his face to the people, holds the cross 
before the eyes of the congregation. Then loosening the black veil 
which envelopes it, he uncovers one arm of the cross—pauses—holds it 
conspicuously before the congregation, and exclaims with a loud voice :— 

**¢ Behold the wood of the cross !’ 

‘** And the response bursts from the choir— 

**¢ Come, let us adore it!’ 

‘** And immediately the pope, the cardinals, and all present, kneel and 
adore it, and then resume their seats. 

“* Again the officiating cardinal uncovers the second arm of the cross— 
pauses—exclaims as before :— 

** * Behold the wood of the cross!’ 

‘‘ And the response again bursts from the choir— 

‘©“ Come, let us adore it!’ 

“‘ And, as before, the pope, the cardinals, and all present, kneel and 
adore it, and then resume their seats. 

** Again the officiating cardinal uncovers the whole cross—pauses— 
and exclaims as before :— 

*** Behold the wood of the cross !’ 

‘“‘ And the response again bursts from the choir— 

‘6 * Come, Jet us adore it!’ 


‘* And immediately the pope, the cardinals, and all present, kneel and 
adore it a third time ”,” 


But the ceremony was not yet ended. The cardinals next pro- 


ceeded to divest the pope of his robes, mitre, &c. For what fol- 
lows we must refer to Mr. Seymour. 


** Having conducted the pope to the end of the chapel, they turned and 
faced the cross, which lay on the floor near the step of the altar. There 
they made him kneel and adore it. They raised him, and, conducting 
him some two or three paces nearer, they again made him kneel a second 
time and adore the cross. Then again they raised him, and leading him 
nearer still, they again the third time made him kneel and adore the 
cross. Here at the cross they raised him, and then again he knelt, then 
rose again and then knelt again. Prostrate before it—on knees and 
hands, he kissed it, and, according to custom, left an hundred scudi of 
gold as an offering beside it. He was afterwards conducted to his throne 
and robed, while the most exquisite music from the choir accompanied 
the whole ceremony. 

‘* When this is completed by the pope, the same act is performed by 
each of the cardinals, all without shoes, adoring and kissing the cross. 
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These are followed by the bishops, heads of orders, &c., all adoring it in 
like manner, and all making to it an offer of money. 

‘* The deacons then spread the cloth on the altar, light the candles, 
and reverently place the cross, no longer on the floor, but on the altar, 
amidst the candlesticks. 

‘Such is—THE ADORATION OF THE CRoss: an act of worship that 
moved me intensely ; infinitely more than any thing | had witnessed at 
Rome. It was an act the most solemn and impressive, that bore every 
characteristic of IDOLATRY. 

‘* A few considerations will justify this statement. 

“1. The cross that was thus solemnly adored, was not adored as 
being the symbol of a crucified Saviour. It was not the sign or symbol 
of a doctrine. There was special care taken that it should not be so 
regarded. The words were not ecce crucem, but ecce lignum crucis. 
And this is the distinction always used among theologians, between the . 
doctrine of the cross and the wood of the cross. This was an adoration 
of the wood. 

‘*2, Neither was this adoration paid to the cross as a relic, as a sup- 
posed fragment of the true or original cross. The rubrical directions, if 
that term may be applied, require that this shall not be such relic or frag- 
ment: and it is not till the act of adoration to this mere wood of the 
cross has been performed, that the relic or fragment of the true cross is 
produced and exhibited. They accordingly have two crosses for Good 
Friday ; one, an ordinary cross of ebony, and this is the one adored— 
the other, composed out of the relics of the true cross, is subsequently 
exhibited, and the first removed. 

“3. The word is—adoration. It is not veneration, the term usually 
applied to relics: nor is it znvocation, the term applied to the saints: 
nor is it worship, a term of more general use: but it is adoration, which 
implies divine worship—the worship that belongs to God. 

‘4, That it was. the highest species of worship, is apparent in the 
manner of the act. The shoes were removed; the robes were laid 
aside; and greater solemnity was given to the act than I have seen in 
the adoration of the host. It is remarkable, too, that there was then no 
host on the altar; it was in the sepulchre in the Pauline chapel. And 
when afterwards the pope and cardinals brought in the host, and paid. 
adoration to it, in the same place where they had adored the wood of the 
cross, they did not remove their shoes or lay aside their robes, but adored 
it with far less of solemnity than they had already shown to the wood of 
the cross *.” 

But let us see what worship is paid to the Virgin Mary by the 
modern Church of Rome. We will give the account of the 
“crowning” of the Virgin, by the late Pope Gregory XVL., 
taken, says Mr. Seymour, from the “ Dizionario di erudizione 
storica-ecclesiastica,” by Moroni, 1842. 


‘** Then the pope turned to his seat, placed the incense in thet censer, 
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and after blessing it, arose, sprinkled the crowns with holy water, and 
incensed them. Afterwards he descends from the throne and kneels 
before the altar at the kneeling-stool, chanting the Antiphona, ‘ Queen 
of Heaven!’ which the singers follow out with modulated voices. The 
chant being ended, the crowns were committed to the prelates, Pentini 
and Macioti, canons of the Church, robed in the cotta and rochetta, and 
acting as deacon and sub-deacon to the pope. Then the pontiff, rising, 
took his mitre, and, preceded by the two canons, and accompanied by two 
cardinal deacons assisting in cappe rosse, and by two auditors of the rota, 
also in cappa, ascends by the stairs at the epistle side to the upper level, 
where the sacred picture was placed. They remove the mitre, and then 
the pope, taking the crown which was designed for the head of the 
picture of Jesus, said, in the act of placing it there :— 

**¢* As by our hands Thou art crowned on earth, so may we deserve to 
be crowned by Thee with glory and honour in the heavens.’ 

‘**« Having then taken the other crown, he placed it on the head of the 
Bycture of the Blessed Virgin, and said :— 

‘*¢ As by our hands Thou art crowned on earth, so may: we deserve 
to be crowned through Thee, by Jesus Christ thy Son, with glory and 
honour in the heavens.’ 

*** After the solemn crowning of the sacred images, amidst the rejoic- 
ing and universal commotion of the immense assemblage, the pope 
descends the other stairs at the side of the gospel, lays aside the mitre, 
blesses the incense, places it in the censer, and, incensing three times 
the sacred picture, said :— 

*** Pope—A golden crown upon her head. 

*** Response—The express sign of sanctity, the glory of honour, 
and the work of might. 

** € Pope—Thou hast crowned her, O Lord. 

‘* * Response—And made her have dominion over the works of thine 
hands. 

““* Tet us pray. 

*** Grant, O merciful Lord, by the crowning of the mother, &c.’ 

‘* Such is the official and authorized account of this ceremony, in 
which the pope himself took the most conspicuous part. And it is im- 
possible to read it without remembering the similar ceremonies among 
the ancient Romans, when crowning the images of their heathen gods. 
There was the same mighty multitude—-the same Pontifex Maximus 
—the same sacerdotal display—the same accumulation of pomps—and 
it is not too much to add, the same priestcraft on the part of the priests, 
and the same idolatry on the part of the people *.” 


We have not space to insert the very graphic accounts which 
both our authors give of the worship offered to the Bambino, or 
wooden image of the Infant Saviour, said to be carved by a. 
Franciscan from wood which grew on the Mount of Olives, 
painted by St. Luke, and, of course, miraculously brought to 
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Rome. We must, however, give Mr. Whiteside’s comment on 
this gross exhibition. 


“In the evening, J chanced to meet an Italian gentleman of my 
acquaintance, engaged in literary pursuits. He inquired ‘how I had 
spent my day?’ I replied, ‘witnessing the benediction of the Bam- 
bino.’ ‘Ah!’ said he, laughing, ‘so you have seen the Bambino—our 
little doctor: and what do you think of him? He is a skilful physi- 
cian!’ and so on, manifestly scoffing at the absurdity of the popular 
belief. This was what might be expected from a man of education ; 
but what must a Protestant think of the miraculous Bambino after such 
an avowal ? 

“There cannot be a greater mistake than the assertion that such 
exhibitions do no harm. The Italian Church cannot thus escape. It 
pretends indeed to infallibility. But when its educated followers con- 
descend to argue and discourse upon ceremonies such as here described, 
and can give no more valid reason for their continuance than that they 
do no harm, they admit they are indefensible. Those who add to the 
simplicity of truth are to be condemned, no less than those who take 
away from its integrity. I must frankly confess it requires a strong 
exercise of faith to discover, in such a ceremony as the benediction of 
the Bambino, any vestige of the spiritual religion of the gospel °.” 


But we feel that we should not complete our unpleasant task, 
if we finished here our account of Romish image worship. A 
Romanist would probably say, with respect to the cases we have 
quoted, that they have all at least a reference to the Saviour, and 
therefore cannot fairly be amenable to the charge of superstition 
and idolatry. How far the objection would be valid we leave our 
readers to determine; at all events, we will give one more 
extract from Mr. Seymour, and if that does not convict the 
Church of Rome of the most barefaced and palpable idolatry it 
is well-nigh possible to imagine, then are we at a loss to know 
what idolatry is—then is one at a loss to know why the Jewish 
people were deprived of their temple and carried away captive 
to Babylon ; why the high places were rendered desolate; why the 
sanctuaries of Israel were laid waste ; and why the Almighty rose 
against the house of Jeroboam with the sword. (Amosvii. 9.) We 
allude to the worship offered to the image of St. Peter, which 
stands in the church dedicated to that Apostle. 

‘* The manner of its worship is by kneeling before it, praying to it, 
and kissing its foot; and this worship is paid to it by all orders and 
classes. We have witnessed the pope himself, the cardinals, the arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests, monks and friars, and all classes of ecclesiastical 
persons, bow, and worship, and kiss it. We have also witnessed kings, 
queens, princes, dukes, nobles, and all ranks and orders of society, bow, 
and worship before it, and kiss it. It is the universal practice of the 
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Romans. On one occasion, we went to St. Peter’s to witness the pope 
himself, as the head of the Church, paying worship, or homage, or 
reverence, under whatever name men delight to call it, to this image of 
bronze. He came attended in full state, by the cardinals and all his 
court. He was surrounded by his guards, who kept sufficient space 
around the image. He approached reverently, while a chamberlain or 
other officer carefully wiped with a handkerchief the toe of the image. 
The pope bowed lowly before it, till his head was lower than the pro- 
jecting foot of the image. He then raised his head very gently till it 
touched the sole of the foot. In this position, with the foot of the image 
on his head, he made his reverence, moving his lips as if in prayer, and 
remaining for a short time thus humbled, under a semblance of prayer, 
he concluded by changing the position, kissing the great toe of the 
image, then, touching it with his forehead, he passed away to kneel 
before the high altar. All the cardinals followed, bowing to the image, 
and kissing its foot. All the archbishops and bishops—all the priests 
and other officials of the court followed their example, and passed on in 
like manner. 

** This scene, so formal and so public, set at rest all doubts as to the 
sanction of the Church of Rome given to this idolatry. It was the act, 
not of a simple, ignorant, or superstitious populace, giving way to feel- 
ings against the better teaching of their priesthood; but it was the 
formal and public act of the head of the Church of Rome, accompanied 
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by all its authorities °. 


But we alluded above to the excuse Romanists offer with respect 
to their ¢ntention in image worship. As we said before, the excuse, 
even though a real one, cannot avail, until they can prove that 
they havea right to offer worship of any sort or kind, to any thing 
whatever except the “invisible God.” But in truth, is the excuse 
areal one? We firmly believe that it is not; certainly not with 
the people, even if it be with the priests. We firmly believe, 
that with the great bulk of the Roman people who worship at all, 
precisely the same kind and degree of worship is offered to the 
image of the Madonna and of the saints, as is offered to Almighty 
God; nay, more than this, that the worship of the one is well- 
nigh, not simply shared with, but superseded by, the worship of 
the other. It isa notorious fact, that the lower orders look to 
Mary for protection, for deliverance from temporal and eternal ill, 
far more than to that divine Redeemer, whom she was the humble, 
but ever-to-be-honoured instrument of bringing into the world-— 
that they venerate the human mother at least far more fre- 
quently than the divine Son—that they, in very truth, worship 
the creature more than the Creator. We will give one more quo- 
tation from Mr. Seymour, who had good opportunities of judging 
as to the kind and degree of image worship, and then leave any 
further consideration of his interesting book, earnestly recom- 
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mending it to those who wish to know what Modern Romanism 
really is, and especially to those who are disposed to undervalue 
the system of the Church of England. 


‘ Religious worship, adoration, prayer, belong to the Creator; and 
it is a dishonouring of Him, who is a ‘jealous God, and will not give 
his glory to another,’ to render religious worship, adoration, or prayer, 
to the cREATURE. Even if we could suppose that these might, without 
idolatry, be rendered to the higher and holier of intelligent spirits, yet 
it would seem inconsistent with common sense—with natural as well as 
revealed religion—to render them to inanimate and mouldy bones, or 
rather to portions and splinters of bones, bits of skin, parings of nails, 
scraps of apparel, or fragments of stones. As such things are incapable 
of receiving worship, adoration, prayer, as they are incapable of per- 
ceiving the prostration of the body, the bending of the knee, the profound 
reverence, the religious veneration of men, so such honours ought not 
to be rendered to them, and indeed cannot be rendered to them, without 
superstition and idolatry on the part of those who offered them. And 
yet I have seen the very same prostration of the body, the very same 
bending of the knee, the very same profound obeisance, the very same 
look of devoted reverence, the very same posture of devotion, the very 
same movement of the lips in prayer, all rendered before a splinter of a 
bone, or a piece of wood, that I have seen the very same person exhibit 
before the host on the altar. JI know not, and cannot know, what passes 
in the mind, or works in the intentions of others; and I, of all men, 
ought to be the last to judge. I judge not, lest I should myself be 
judged ; and, therefore, I leave to Him who knoweth the secrets of all 
hearts, to judge of the minds and intentions of men; but in matters of 
fact, which are before my eyes, I may form an opinion. ‘I speak that 
I do know, and testify that I have seen,’ when I say that I witnessed . 
the priests at Rome exhibit the host, and the people prostrate themselves 
before it; and exhibit an wmage, and the people prostrate themselves 
before it; and exhibit a relic, and the people prostrate themselves before 
it. And I never could discover the faintest shade of difference in the 
posture, in the manner, in the worship of the people; whether to the 
host, the image, or the relic. The outward act of worship was one and 
the same to all ’.” 


And, be it observed, it is no answer to what has been said to 
urge the plea, which Romanists are so ready to urge, that they do, 
in fact, simply supplicate the saint to intercede with God on their 
behalf. We are not now discussing the lawfulness of the ‘ inyo- 
cation ” of saints. That is a question wholly irrespective of our 
present subject, and one which must stand or fall by its own 
merits. We are objecting simply and solely to the worship, the 
actual bodily prostration, which is offered to the images of dif- 
ferent saints, all of whom once were men like unto those by whom 
that worship is offered. The question of bowing before a crucifix 
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is a totally different question to this. One can perfectly wnder- 
stand the religious feeling which uses the crucifix as a help to de- 
votion; but how, when we find, as if by the direct interposition of 
Divine Providence for the avoidance of a future error of a similar 
kind, when we find the great Apostle of the circumcision, whose 
statue the Church of Rome worships, distinctly repudiating the 
worship which Cornelius wished to offer him; when we find St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas turning with horror from a similar act of 
worship on the distinct ground that they were men of like passions 
with those who desired to offer it ; when, moreover, we consider 
the awful threatenings of Almighty God, in the Old Testament, 
against every sort and kind of image worship; when we know 
that the worship of images in the Romish Church is the grand 
stumbling-block of all others in the way of the conversion of the 
Jewish people, because they cannot but see that, instead of filling 
up the measure of the old dispensation, it runs altogether counter 
to one of its fundamental precepts ;—when we take all these things 
into account, it does seem difficult to understand the infatuation 
which can so directly annul the teaching and the example of both 
Testaments, the acknowledged and undoubted tradition of primi- 
tive Christianity—it does seem strange how a Church which 
sanctions and which practices actual bodily prostration, no matter 
with what intention, before an image which man’s hands have 
wrought, can, by any possibility, be exempted from the charge of 
IDoLaTRY. God forbid, if haply any Romanist should read this 
paper, whose conscience tells him that the earnest desire of Ais 
heart is to worship his Creator in spirit and in truth, God forbid 
he should suppose that we deliberately wish to charge him, and 
others like him, with any intention of committing idolatry, with 
any intention of offering to the creature the worship due to God 
alone. We make no such charge—we bring no such accusation 
—but we entreat such an one to consider well what we have said ; 
and unless our argument from the plain words of Holy Scripture 
be a fallacy from beginning to end, he will surely see that God, 
who declares Himself a jealous God, has a right to object to wor- 
ship of any sort or kind being offered to any thing but Himself ; 
and, therefore, that any such worship must be, practically, an act 
of ipoLtatry. Let him assure himself that we are not of those, 
to whom Dr. Newman alluded in his recent lecture at Birmingham, 
who wantonly indulge in ‘“‘ridicule and scorn” of this, or any 
other part of the Romish faith, where it is conscientiously acted 
up to. We, in the Church of England, commemorate the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints, and desire that by imitating, at a humble 
distance, their “ virtuous and godly living,” we may, in subordina- 
tion to the merits of Christ, obtain the favour of God here, and 
the happiness of heaven hereafter; but we dare not, as men to 
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whom the will of God has been so plainly revealed, we dare not 
offer to them the smallest act of adoration and worship, when the 
law and the testimony do so manifestly declare that all our wor- 
ship, and all our service, ay, and much more than we can by the 
homage of a whole life pay to Him, are due only to, and are dis- - 
tinctly demanded by, that Almighty Being, whose we are and whom 
we serve. 

And are we met here by another favourite Romish argument, 
that it is plainly unfair to charge upon a whole system the acts of 
certain individuals, to involve all the members of the Romish 
Church in one sweeping condemnation? Are we told that indi- 
viduals in the English communion have committed equally gross 
acts, and yet that we ourselves should object to the same rule 
being applied to ourselves? We answer that the analogy will 
not hold good—that you cannot apply the same rule -indiscrimi- 
nately to the two communions. We believe that there are thou- 
sands of good and pious men who live above the ‘“ abuses” of the 
Romish system; but, unless the Church, as a Church, not simply 
protests against, but endeavours to prevent them, or rather does 
in fact prevent them, she, as a Church, and her members as in- 
dividuals, are all undoubtedly compromised. But this is not the 
case, to any thing like the same extent, with the Church of Eng- 
land, and for the very plain reason, that the relation, which the 
Church, as a body, bears to her individual members, is essentially 
distinct from the same relation in the Church of Rome. The 
Church of England does not profess to interfere with the con- 
sciences of her individual members, and therefore is not respon- 
sible for individual folly or wickedness. She sets before her 
children the way of salvation in the Bible and the Prayer Book. 
She tells them, “‘ This is the way; walk ye in it.” She assists 
them to walk in that way by her ministry and sacraments, but she 
organizes no gigantic system of spiritual direction, by which to 
become responsible for the individual acts of those who live under 
it. But the case is far different with the Church of Rome. She 
professes to guide and direct individual practice in such a manner 
that she becomes directly responsible for every thing which she 
does not, we will not say prevent, but at any rate protest against, 
and visit with ecclesiastical censure. Whatever the Church of 
Rome does not disavow, that she does virtually sanction, because she 
has the power, not simply of objecting to, but of preventing in many 
instances, and in all cases, of punishing any thing of which she dis- 
approves. She has, by virtue of her system, a tenfold degree of 
control over individuals, to that which the Church of England 
either asserts or possesses, and therefore is, in a tenfold degree, 
responsible for individual acts. For instance, let us suppose the 
most extreme case we can well by any possibility imagine. Let 
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us suppose that Dr. Newman, in his lectures at Birmingham, had 
carried his “faith,” or ‘‘ superstition,” to a height too exalted even 
for modern Romanism! The authorities of the Church of Rome 
possess the power of at once stopping the publication of Dr. 
Newman’s lectures, and would do so, if they thought proper, as 
they have shown clearly enough in the case of the Irish colleges. 
Therefore we say that the Church of Rome, collectively and indi- 
vidually, becomes at once responsible for all Dr. Newman asserts ; 
and we have a right to quote Dr. Newman as an exponent of the 
Romish system, no matter how much individuals may object to 
what he brings forward. But the Church of England is not re- 
sponsible, in any thing like the same degree, for individual acts, 
and therefore no argument, to any thing like the same extent, can 
be drawn /rom individual acts against the Church of England 
system. Now apply this argument to a recent very remarkable 
transaction. Romanists, who feel themselves to be honourable 
men, think it very hard indeed that any stigma whatever should 
attach to the Romish Church from the acts of that.man, whose 
naine is synonymous with infamy, Mr. Gawthorn. Their indig- 
nation is misplaced, and for this reason: the authorities of the 
Romish Church could, in this instance, at any rate, have prevented 
the crime. They could have visited those concerned in it with eccle- 
siastical censure. ‘They have done neither the one thing, nor the 
other, and, therefore, the Church of Rome is responsible for the 
acts of Mr. Gawthorn, however he may have disgusted individual 
members of that Church. We say this on no insufficient grounds. 
We say it on the authority of the chief delinquent himself. What 
is the case in question? Mr. Gawthorn, a pervert to Romanism, 
writes a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury under an assumed 
name, representing himself as “‘a convert to dissent from the 
Established Church,” with the object, as he exults in declaring, of 
eliciting an answer from the Archbishop which should disgust 
the High-Church party, and shake, thereby, their allegiance to 
the Anglican Church! The Archbishop fell into the trap 
Jaid for him. He sent an answer marked “private,” which, as 
was of course intended, speedily found its way into the “ Tablet.” 

But now it may be said, what in the world has this to do with 
the Church of Rome? How can that Church possibly be respon- 
sible, in the slightest degree, for this act of Mr. Gawthorn? We 
answer by quoting one passage from Mr. Gawthorn’s second 
letter :—“‘If it is thought,” he says, ‘‘ that the course I pursued 
in this matter was unjustifiable, a ‘doing evil that good may come,’ 
I can only say that I did not think so, Nok DID OTHERS WHO 
ARE BETTER ABLE TO JUDGE’.” 

8 Morning Chronicle, Sept. 2. 
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Now, this wretched man plainly alludes here, as the “ Chro- 
nicle ” says, to “‘ spiritual direction” —we commend this fact, by 
the way, to Mr. Gresley. It is plain that the diabolical plot was 
confided to Gawthorn’s “confessor.” Now, the Church of Rome 
possesses a twofold way of marking her disgust, ¢/ she feels any, at 
this base transaction. She had the power of excommunicating 
Mr. Gawthorn. She has not done so, possibly because she 
dared not. She might have at least publicly censured the ‘* con- 
fessor,” who was particeps criminis with Gawthorn himself. She 
has not done that either, and therefore is accessory, both before 
and after the act, in the crime which Gawthorn committed : 
before, because Gawthorn’s ‘ spiritual director” might have pre- 
vented the commission of it; after, because she has neither visited 
Gawthorn, nor his confessor, with the punishment they deserve. 
We say deliberately, and we say it with the deepest pain, that we 
can ow believe that murders have been committed in Ireland 
with the cognizance, and therefore, as every honest man must 
allow, with the consent, of priests of the Romish Church! We 
watched, with the deepest interest, the course of events in refer- 
ence to this most iniquitous transaction. We hoped even, from 
unhappy experience, ‘‘ against hope,” that the Church of Rome 
would publicly disown any share in it. We have been disap- 
pointed even of the little hope we had. First came the ‘“ Tablet,” 
which openly and unblushingly scoffed at the notion of ecclesias- 
tical censure; which extenuated Gawthorn’s crime because 
he seemed to be ‘ quite guiltless of self-interested fraud” (sic) ; 
which distinctly asserted, that the question lay solely between 
Mr. Gawthorn, “his God, and his confessor?!” Then came 
“bishop” Ullathorne at Birmingham, who mildly deprecated the 
supposition that the ‘‘ Catholic” Church is in any way responsible 
for the acts of Mr. Gawthorn, or of “ editors of ‘ Catholic’ news- 
papers *.” And lastly, comes a writer in the ‘ Chronicle,” under 
the signature of ‘‘ Ultramontane,” who “pauses” at the idea of 
any ecclesiastical censure of Gawthorn—why, do our readers 
think? Because the Archbishop of Canterbury took no steps 
against Dr. M‘Neile for the sentiment in his sermon at Liverpool 
with respect to confession! Dr. M‘Neile himself having subse- 
quently apologized for the use of that very expression! And 
this, forsooth, is the Church which professes to “ direct” the 
consciences of all her members! This is the system in favour of 
which Anglicans are invited by Mr. Dodsworth to forsake the 
Church of England ! | 

And now before we conclude this paper, we would make one or 
two remarks which seem naturally to arise from what we have said. 
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In the first place, from even the cursory glance we have been able 
to take of ‘‘ Modern Romanism,” we may see how glaring is the 
infatuation of those persons who have been induced to forsake the 
pure faith of the Church of Hngland for the manifold and gross 
corruptions of the Church of Rome. We have no desire to 
institute any comparison between the two Churches—the com- 
parison is forced upon us whether we wish it or not. We are 
not blind to the practical deficiencies in the working of the 
Church of England system, but sure we are that he, who, in 
seeking to avoid them, takes refuge in the Church of Rome, fully 
verifies the sentiment of the poet, that “Tis better to bear the 
evils that we have, than fly to others that we know not of.” For 
ourselves, we experienced a strange feeling of relief in reading the 
accounts which Messrs. Seymour and Whiteside have given us, of 
Modern Romanism, not, of course, from any feeling of satisfaction, 
in the abstract, at the picture there presented to us, but simply 
because the facts they have recorded prove beyond question the 
vast superiority of the Anglican over the Romish communion ; 
prove, beyond a doubt, that in whatever point of view we regard 
her, whether as an exponent of a system of religious belief, or as 
carrying that system into practice, the modern Church of Rome 
is, in fact, however we may admire the piety and zeal of very 
many of her individual members who live above her system, the 
modern Church of Rome is, in fact, an unscriptural, an un- 
catholic, an idolatrous Church: that, instead of preserving, as 
she boasts, the Christian faith in its purity, she has, in truth, 
grievously corrupted it ; so grievously as, in many instances, well- 
nigh to obliterate it altogether: and, therefore, that she affords 
no safe asylum, under any circumstances, to those who, however 
they may feel discontented with their position as Anglicans, which 
they ought not to be, do yet feel the smallest reverence for primi- 
tive purity in faith and practice. We felt that, however much the 
Church of England in her practical working may have departed 
from the primitive standard, taking even the adversary’s estimate, 
yet that at any rate the Church of Rome has no right, by every 
principle of justice, to cast one stone against our spiritual mother. 

But with all this there is one thing with respect to which 
we of the Church of England must, at the present time, be 
especially careful, and that is, that we do not, in our dislike of 
Romanism, now, and justly, from recent events, more than ever 
evoked, degenerate into a mere naked and negative Protestantism. 
Let us never forget, that the primary duty of Hnglish Church- 
men is, not to exult in trumpeting forth the errors of the Church 
of Rome, but to develope, in all its integrity, and all its fulness, 
the system, at once so scriptural and so catholic, of the Church of 
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England. Let it be distinctly understood, both by ourselves and 
by our people, that, whenever we do expose, and do protest against, 
the abuses of Romanism, it is not from any natural love of con- 
troversy, as such; it is not, which God forbid! from any desire 
to dwell, with a feeling of self-complacency, upon the demerits of a 
rival system; but simply because we are compelled, i our own 
defence, to adopt a course which is, in itself, most unpleasing to us. 
Any other course than this is, we are quite sure, most pernicious. 
If there is one thing which, more than another, we dishke— 
one thing which pre-eminently arouses at once our scorn and our 
indignation, it is to see men who, calling themselves [English 
Churchmen, are in truth Anti-Romanists, and nothing besides. 
The Anglican priest, for instance, (we are drawing no ideal 
picture,) who declaims eloquently against ‘ Transubstantiation,” 
and yet takes no pains to impress upon his people the value of 
the Holy Hucharist, as a means of grace, is neither more nor less 
than an impostor. He acts as foolishly as the man who should 
advise another to starve himself to avcid being poisoned; he 
does no service whatever to his own communion ; he does in fact 
the greatest possible service to the “‘ adversary.” ‘The time is 
past when our people will be contented with “shams.” ‘They 
want realities, and realities they will have, get them whence 
they may ; and we may rest perfectly assured that a mere bigoted 
and indiscriminate opposition to Rome will not, as they very 
soon begin to find out, supply those realities for which they yearn, 
will not advance one whit the interests of Christianity, nor the 
cause of the Church of England. 

And, lastly, we would venture to add a very few words, by way 
of caution, to our younger brethren of the ministry, as well as to 
those who are about to become candidates for Holy Orders in the 
Anglican Church. We would earnestly and emphatically impress 
upon them, that there never was a time in the history of that 
Church when ‘patience and perseverance” were so much re- 
quired on the part of all those who minister at her altars. It is 
useless to disguise the fact that they who have left us have done 
us, in one respect, incalculable mischief. They have caused 
suspicion to fall upon very many who are really only endeavouring 
to develope the true principles of the Church of England, without 
the slightest approximation to Romish error. They have in some 
sort cut the ground from under our feet, ground on which we 
trusted that we had a firm and secure footing. The upholders of 
Church of England principles have, to a certain extent, to do 
over again the work of the last ten years; and the work has 
become the more difficult from the treachery of those who pro- 
fessed themselves our fellow-workers. And here lies the peculiar 
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danger to which the younger clergy will be exposed. Many things 
which years ago they might have done with perfect safety, they 
cannot do now, except with the greatest possible caution, without 
running great risk of wounding ihe consciences of weaker brethren. 

We cannot wonder, after recent events, at this feeling on the 
part of the English people; but it will be our own faults if we 
give them any rea/ cause for suspecting ourselves : it will be our 
own most grievous sin, if, by any fretfulness or impatience, at 
what we know to be undeserved suspicion, our allegiance to our 
spiritual mother be in the smallest degree shaken. Through the 
treachery of some, through the rash and ill-advised conduct of 
others, the present is a day of peculiar trial to all those who wish 
neither to exceed nor to fall short of the principles of our Church 
as embodied in her Book of Common Prayer. Let us see to it, 
that we sink not under the trial, but rather let us quit ourselves 
like men, and be strong. Let us remember that as, in the moral 
world, God promises grace to resist those temptations'only which 
come upon us in the course of duty, but no where promises to 
help those who run into peril wilfully, and with their eyes open ; 
so may we safely depend upon God’s support to carry us through 
all trials and all difficulties which befal us in the legitimate exer- 
cise of our duty as priests of the Anglican Church. If we choose 
wantonly to go beyond, or sophistically to strain her teaching, we 
do so at our own risk ; we shall have only ourselves to thank for 
the consequences. Let it be carefully remembered, also, that he 
is no true-hearted son of the Church of England who will not, 

for her sake, bear up against and cheerfally submit to any 
amount of suffering and trial which the service of her sanctuary 
may, in the order of God’s providence, entail upon him ; who will 
not, in quietness and confidence, do her work in singleness of 
heart and stedfastness of purpose, trusting to God alone to give 
the increase; trusting to Him to order all things according to the 
counsels of his own willl. 

But we cannot do better than use on this subject the (we had 
almost said prophetic) language of one who has expressed, very 
much more forcibly than we can express, the sentiments we are 
desirous of conveying to our readers: language, alas! not less 
needed now than at the time when it was first uttered :— 


“Tt is impossible,” it was said eight years ago, ‘not to advert in a 
spirit of deep thankfulness to the prospects of the Church, and the 
progress of Christian principles and practice. Who shall say that much 
has not been done within the last ten years? And what may we not 
humbly expect from the blessing of God on patient, and humble, and 
persevering endeavours for personal and general improvement? A 
theology deepened and invigorated ; a Church daily awakening more 
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and more to a sense of her privileges and responsibilities ; a clergy 
more zealous, more self-denying, more holy; a laity more interested in 
the great concerns of time and eternity ; churches more fully attended ; 
sacraments and divine offices more frequently and fervently partaken ; 
unexampled efforts to evangelize the multitudinous population of our 
land, and to carry the word of God into the dark recesses of heathenism. 
In all this there is very much to awaken our hopes, and to stimulate to 
continued exertions. Lethargy and indifference, at least, are at an end. 
We are conscious of our deficiencies, and not ashamed to own them ; 
and God forbid that we should ever cease to be so, or that the effort 
and straining forward towards greater purity, and sanctity, and dis- 
cipline, should ever lose one particle of its energy. No sincere 
friend of the Church, no zealous and faithful servant of Jesus Christ 
could wish to impose any restraint or check on the desire for improve- 
ment. He cannot but rejoice at the existence of such a spirit, and 
unite himself cordially to its praiseworthy efforts. He will be very 
careful not to damp the kindling fervour of devotion and self-denial ; 
or to restrain the efforts to restore ecclesiastical discipline. He will be 
careful, as far as in him lies, that weak and wavering minds shall not 
be alienated by any apparent want of zeal on his part; any apparent 
indifference to spiritual things; any forgetfulness or compromise of 
great Catholic principles. We have much to hope, should Divine Pro- 
vidence mercifully guide us in this course. It is thus that we shall 
best promote the cause of Catholic unity throughout the whole world. 
But we are undoubtedly surrounded with difficulties and dangers ; and 
absolute ruin may be brought on us by the exaggerations and mistakes 
of a fewmen. The bright prospects before us may be blotted out for 
ever, if there be any reasonable suspicion of Romish tendencies ; if 
there be not most frank, and honest, and open dealing on this subject. 
Let the public mind once be so deeply deceived as to suppose that the 
advocates of Church principles have any concealed designs in favour of 
Romanism ; any partiality for that evil system; any wish to promote 
the revival of that system; any desire whatever, beyond that~of re- 
invigorating the Church in strict harmony with her own genuine prin- 
ciples, and according to the model of the pure and primitive ages: let 
mistakes on this subject be assiduously instilled by hostile malignity, 
and permitted to prevail through any weakness, timidity, or reserve on 
our part, and the result can be nothing but rum; ruin to sound prin- 
ciples ; destruction to all hopes of improvement; annihilation to all 
possibility of ever restoring Catholic unity; division, and remorse 
within the Church; and, perhaps, the final triumph of the principles of 


anarchy in religion and politics’.” 


2 Palmer’s Narrative, pp. 87, 88. 
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Art. I1].—Poems and Notes to the People. By Ennust Jones, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, Author of “ The Wood 
Spirtt,” “Lord Lindsay,” “ My Life,” &e. WUondon: R. 
Pavey. 1851. 


Cuartism? Is not chartism defunct? may many a reader cry. 
Where are the noisy meetings of two years ago? Where is the 
loud parade of forces physical and moral? Where are the million 
pikes with which we were then threatened? Where is the O’Connell 
of that formidable movement—the redoubtable Fergus O’Connor? 
Surely, politically and virtually, this movement is defunct. The 
hubbub of voices has ceased to rise, the clouds of dust have seat- 
tered, the waves have subsided into peace. The safety of Old 
England seems no longer endangered by our domestic foe. What 
has become of Carlyle’s forebodings and awful mystic prophecies ? 
Surely the event has disproved them all. Where are the turbu- 
lent leaders of sedition, and where are their besotted followers 2 
Has not all passed like a fever-dream ? like the unsubstantial fabric 
of a vision, leaving not a wrack behind? And may we not eat 
and sleep in safety now, and hug ourselves upon our calm security ? 
Such is the notion, probably, of many of our readers, or some- 
thing not far from it: they are disposed to say of these late for- 
midable dangers, and of their own anticipations of insurrectionary 
violence, . 
‘¢' The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them !” 


But is our political horizon really so cloudless? Is there no hand- 
writing on the wall? Is there no little cloud rising out of the sea 
that bodes a coming tempest? Is chartism or, in other words, is 
pure and unmixed democracy really defunct amongst us? It is 
our present duty to dispel this agreeable delusion. We believe, on 
the contrary, that it is making gigantic, though comparatively 
quiet and silent strides, and that our constitution is in the ex- 
tremest danger, or will be at least, some few months hence. For 
chartism has made a most illustrious convert, well-nigh the most 
illustrious in this land, even the Prime Minister of the British 
Empire. Lord John Russell has now pledged himself, alas! to 
introduce a bill next session for a large increase of the suffrage, 
which must of necessity conduct, in our opinion, to universal 
suffrage, and so to unmitigated chartism and pure democracy ; and 
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we fear that little reasonable hope can be entertained of suecessful 
opposition to it. 

We shall return to this all-important theme anon; to this en- 
gagement of the minister’s, which sounds, we fear, the knell of 
ruin to our country: meanwhile, it may suffice to affirm, that 
within the last year democracy has made a number of converts. 
It has found a talented, an elegant, we might almost say an aris- 
tocratic exponent in the weekly paper called ‘‘ The Leader,” which 
goes beyond chartism far, in its advocacy of communism and 
equality: its earlier demagogues have made way for men possessed 
of a more liberal education, and pertaining to a higher sphere of 
social life: it has ceased to talk of blood and wounds, and therefore 
it has become the more intensely dangerous. [for we have nothing 
to fear from democracy, the pike in its hand; every thing from its 
gradual, and, if we may so say, ‘‘ constitutional” demolition of our 
constitution in Church and State. 

Before we enter further on this grave question, we purpose to 
introduce our readers to the chartist laureate, a gentleman by 
birth, by education, by social status, and an orator and poet, in 
our estimation of positively startling power. Lor the present, we 
propose to deal with him as a poet only; because we feel, that as 
such, he has real claims upon our attention: it is not just that he 
should be passed by whilst many possessed of far less brilliant 
genius are commended and applauded to the skies. In our esti- 
mation he is a great, though undoubtedly a faulty poet; and we 
believe that we shall have succeeded in conveying this impression 
to our readers long before we draw this article to a close; in 
which it is our intention, first, to comment on several of the leading 
poems of Mr. Ernest Jones, as the exponent of chartism, and 
then, in conclusion, to consider the prospects and the dangers of 
democracy. 

Kirst, then, it deserves to be noted, as a fact of some literary 
importance, that Ernest Jones, though a poet of this Tennysonian 
era, has not the slightest affinities in thought, or style, or manner, 
with the famous Alfred Tennyson. This is, of course, enough to 
seal his condemnation with the majority of the critics of the 
day, and may serve to account, (not forgetting, however, the in- 
fluence of that bitter envy which always will pique mediocrity 
against genius,) may serve to account, we say, for the tone of dis- 
paragement, and the almost comic airs of patronage, in which 
“The Leader,” and other journals, have indulged with reference to 
Mr. Jones’s poetry. Here and there, indeed, his poems have found 
enthusiastic and most warm-hearted admirers, as we see from the 
advertisements on the cover of his last publication, ‘“‘ Notes to the 
People ;” but he is too emphatically “ swt generis,” has too marked 
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a style of his own, and, above all, is too essentially distinct from 
the fashionable poets of the day,—in all respects, is too utterly 
devoid of ‘Tennysonian mannerism, (with which all the secondary 
rhymesters, Mackay, Allingham, "Westwood, &e. furnish us in 
such abundance—not forgetting the author of “« Festus,” and the 
rubbish of Sydney Yednys,)—he is too devoid of participles past, 
serving the purposes of nouns proper, and of adjectives figuring as 
capitals, and of that word-beauty, bordering on the finical, for 
which “In Memoriam” is so conspicuous, and further, of that 
vague indefiniteness of meaning which is happily so “ suggestive,” 
and has such a potent charm for most lovers of poetry in this 
generation, not to be well-nigh certain to be disregarded! Not that 
he needs richness of colouring, for in this he may be rather said to 
excel his contemporaries; and single lines of great power he is 
rather too fond, in our opinion, of indulging in—so that he does, 
in a measure, possess certain Tennysonian characteristics : yet he 
lacks the principal of these. for, first, he assuredly has not, or 
has not yet displayed, that exquisite tenderness of feeling, and 
that deep internal passion, which are the glory of Tennyson’s 
muse, as displayed in his ‘‘ Love and Duty,” ‘‘The Gardener’s 
Daughter,” ‘* Locksley Hall,” &e.; nor has he equalled the charm- 
ing simplicity and pathetic grace of ‘The Lord of Burleigh,” 
“‘ Lady Clare,” and “The May Queen.” But, on the other hand, 
Kirnest Jones possesses a stern power and a majestic sweep of song 
which are emphatically his own. Lyrically he is more impulsive, 
though dramatically less so: at times he displays an almost bar- 
baric splendour, so rich is his fancy, so brilliant is his imagery. 
In some respects his style may be said to approximate rather to 
that of Byron; but yet it differs essentially, being, we think, less 
passionate, but stronger and more sensible. Fancy of the most 
brilliant character is, perhaps, Ernest Jones’s marked character- 
istic ; but then this fancy is sustained by great powers of thought 
and vigour of language. Against all these qualities we have to 
set a certain love of splendour, which we might almost stigmatize 
as gaudiness, and the occasional preference of sound to sense, and 
we fear we must add, a general seeking for effect, which will 
scarcely escape the observation of the reader. 

Let us now pass from these general eulogiums and censures to 
the more particular notice of his various productions, the earlier of 
which we can only afford space to name. ‘‘ The Wood Spirit” is 
a prose romance of a very fantastic character, which will remind 
the reader strongly of ‘‘ I’ ouque peed Gs fraught with grand mate- 
rials, and possesses magnificent passages, and further, it contains 
some really very charming lyrics, which Mr. Jones never has sur- 
passed ; yet is there little art inthe whole. There is nothing of the 
chartist element to be found in this work, nor in our author's 
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finest poem, which, we believe, followed next, ‘‘ Lord Lindsay,” a 
composition which pourtrays the evils attendant on doubt, sus- 
picion, and uncertainty, with a force that has been rarely equalled. 
The sympathies of this work would rather. seem to us eminently 
aristocratic than democratic, a proud and poor patrician being its 
hero. We would gladly dwell upon the beauties of “‘ Lord Lind- 
say,” but having resolved to confine our citations to his latest 
batch of poems, appearing in his ‘‘ Notes to the People,” we shall 
only say, that it possesses very much of self-sustained grandeur and 
of descriptive power, combined with a high amount of lyric beauty. 
‘My Life,” which came next in order, was an attempt to pour- 
tray the fortunes of a supposed aristocrat, who becomes a dema- 
gogue upon conviction; it is only fragmentary, but is marked 
with more of sweetness and pathos than we generally find in Mr. 
Jones's productions, whilst its satire is keen and biting, and 
‘“‘ reaches home.” 

Within the last few months this author has thought fit to insti- 
tute a new organ of communication with his chartist friends; this 
is a weekly publication, entitled ‘“‘ Notes to the People,” almost 
exclusively endited by Mr. Jones himself, containing, essays, tales, 
histories, songs, and sundries, all designed to promote the progress 
of pure democracy, or of popular rights: the first four numbers of 
this year were devoted, for the most part, to the publication of 
poems, which, it seems, had been composed by the author during his 
late political imprisonment. It imports us little as critics how 
or where these works were written ; whether with red ink or with 
blood, as Mr. Jones suggests to us; their artistic power and 
beauty is our theme, not excluding, however, their essential truth 
or falsity ; and now we address ourselves seriously to the task of 
making our readers acquainted with the laureate of democracy. 

The first of these poems, then, is entitled ‘“‘ The New World.” 
We had better give the title, perhaps, in full :—‘*The New World; 
a Democratic Poem, dedicated to the People of the United 
Queendom, and of the United States:” and the preface thus com- 
mences—‘‘ Let no one accuse me of presumption in seeking so 
large an audience; the poorest tribute may be offered to the 
richest treasury. The poet is a citizen of the world, and he is 
glad where the barrier of different languages no longer intercepts 
the travelling thought. Between the men of America and England 
should be eternal union, therefore I address them both. TI write 
for the rising republic as well as for the decaying monarchy ; but, 
alas! there is much of the Dead Sea apple on either shore of the 
Atlantic.” Then follows an exposition of Mr. Jones’s political 
ereed: the decay of Hngland’s greatness is traced with only too 
- much truth; as where he says, that though “ it dazzles the world 
by its attitude of quiescent grandeur,” yet ‘its commerce will die 
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because it is unsound at the core: foreign competition has been 
met by home competition, and both have been founded on the fall 
of wages and the land’s desertion for the loom; thus home trade 
has been destroyed,” (seriously impaired at the least,) ‘for with 
the working class it flourishes or fades. ood is the staple 
wealth, and England has been made a pensioner on other lands 
for daily bread: we can command it still, but the hour of weak- 
ness may come; then, when we ask the nations for a loaf, they 
may remember that we gave them cannon-balls, and pay us back 
in kind.” There is much more with which we generally concur 
upon the subject of unrestricted competition, but we would not 
seek to solve such a question here: pass we to the poem—in- 
dubitably a grand political manifesto, a species of prophecy of the 
years to come, in which the fate of England is shadowed forth under 
the name of Hindostan. The poet conceives for his purposes our 
Kastern empire to be destroyed, and a native monarchy to arise 
in its stead, resembling the Europe of the middle ages; of this 
monarchy he traces the gradual decay, till it takes the form of a 
virtual dogeship with a ruling aristocracy: of course, Mr. Jones 
wishes us to look on this as an equivalent to our English consti- 
tution; then succeeds the fall of the aristocracy, to which he con- 
ceives that we are fast approaching, and the absolute reign of the 
middle classes, the party of a Bright and Cobden, whom this 
author obviously holds in great abhorrence, though they are the 
‘Cavant-garde” and pioneers of democracy. Jinally, he paints the 
downfall of the system of competition and of middle-class govern- 
ment, and the access of the masses to power, when, after a short 
period of strife, every thing of course rights itself, and a flowery 
Utopia is the result. The poet commences by an energetic 
eulogy of America, or rather of the United States, thus :— 


‘‘ From freedom born to time, transcendent birth ! 
Colossus destined to bestride the earth,— 
While heaved old empires with unwonted woes, 
Man’s sanctuary, America, arose. 
Dull Europe, startled by thy first wild tones, 
Propped up thy cradle with her crumbling thrones ; 
And France, sad nurse of thy rude infant days, 
Lulled thy first slumber with her ‘ Marseillaise.’ ” 


Then follows a fine descriptive passage, in the course of which our 
author says, 


** No common guards before thy borders stand, 
The elements themselves defend thy land ; 
Eternal frost thy northern frontiers meet ; 
Around thy south is rolled eternal heat.” 
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This oratoric burst of eloquence will no doubt tell upon our trans- 
atlantic friends; and still more may they admire the picture of 
their country’s future, in which the democrat shines so conspicuous. 


“Young nation-Hercules, whose infant grasp 
Kingcraft and churchcraft slew, the twin-born asp, 
What glorious visions for thy manhood rise 
When thy full stature swells upon our eyes! 
A crown of northern light shall bind thy head, 
The south pole at thy feet its billows spread, 
With island gems thy flowing robe be graced, 
And Tyrian cameos glitter at thy waist ; 
Warm as its skies and spotless as its snow 
Thy mighty heart shall beat at Mexico ; 

And on that mystic site of unknown eld 

Such city rise,as mortal ne’er beheld ; 

Till Europe sees thy sovereign flag unfurl’d 
Where’er thy waters wash the western world.” 


These are certainly splendid lines; a little of the prize-poem 
order possibly,—but where is the prize-poem to match them ? 
The poet does not, however, paint the future of America as un- 
disturbed by disasters; on the contrary, he forebodes civil strife, 
war of the poor against the rich, of the many against the few, of 
the Black against the White; yet he concludes by prophesying a 
triumphant close to all, and the permanent reunion of the 
shattered states. ‘Then, after this species of introduction, he 
enters on the main subject of his poem: the fortunes of Hin- 
dostan, as emblematic as those of Hngland and the world. He 
paints powerfully our sinking Hastern empire (such as he believes 
it will be) and the efforts of our ministers at home to obtain 
new subsidies from Parliament, to resist the gathering forces of 
rebellion. Ironically he places these words on the minister’s lips : 


*¢°T'were selfishness,’ he chides, ‘’twere gross neglect 
Their suit, and duty’s service to reject ; 
To leave them lost in anarchy and night, 
And, worse, without the blessed Gospel light ! 
Upbraided oft for India’s conquering scheme, 
You urged, ‘ We civilize, reform, redeem! ’ 
In proof whereof ’—a smile escaped his lips— 
* You sent out bishops in your battle ships!’ &c. 


% * # * x 
‘ Think of the souls entrusted to your care! 
Think of the earthly hell awaits them there ! 


Of cursed Suttee—of Almeh’s shameless trade— 
And Venerable Heber’s sainted shade ! ’— 
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Rang down the senate hall responsive cheers,— 
For senates judge too often by their ears.” 


Well, fresh succours are sent ; and a great leader, one of course 
who has risen from the ranks (this being so usual in our service), 
is found to rally the scattered forces of our empire : he is forcibly 
described, but we cannot find space for the portraiture. How- 
ever, his subordinate generals, being aristocratic tent-loungers, will 
not second his endeavours, and the Company and President coun- 
teract them also; so he is compelled, though most unwillingly, to 
retire before the Indian army, which waxes of course prodigiously 
from the presage of victory thus acquired. At last the struggle 
comes: it is long and bloody :— 


** Here crashed the shot—there swept the Indian spear, 
And death won grandeur from an English cheer. 
Devotion vain! vain science’ deadliest pride ! 

God, hope, and history take the Hindoo’s side: | 
Here but a host, in misused courage strong,— 
A nation there with centuries of wrong. 


Then carnage closed beneath its cloudy screen ; 
Oft paused the guns—but terror shriek’d between ; 
And grimly smiled, the sulphury curtain through, 
The gleaming form of chivalrous Tippoo!” 


We break off here, though all is fine: the English are defeated. 
‘“‘ Courageous died that white-haired general.” Now comes the 
hour of bloody retribution. The poet assumes that our Indian 
authorities in Church and State are the foulest of oppressors ; the 
honest truth, that they are upon the whole beneficent rulers, not 
suiting his purposes. The final retreat of the English to the 
shore is graphically described. Then, for the last time, they rally 
‘under some young chief,” who has yet the power and spirit to 
lead them on to victory. We must again extract some noble 
lines :— 


‘* The crest-fallen armies, scatter’d and hewn down, 
Give one last rally for their old renown ; 
And when the blue sea meets their longing eyes, 
Turn yet again to face their enemies ; 
Once more the famous flags parading see, 
‘ Sobraon,’—‘ Aliwal,’—and ‘ Meeanee,’— 
Poor war-worn banners ’mid sulphureous gloom, 
Like ghosts of victories round an empire’s tomb’. 


The thunder died to calm—the day was done— 
And England conquer’d ’neath a setting sun! 


1 The italics are throughout our own. 
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At break of dawn the leader left his tent, 
And walked the mountain’s craggy battlement. 

- Far stretched the inland—not a foe seemed there— 
Lorn lay the Ghaut beneath the untroubled air, 
And, close in shore the strong obedient fleet 
Attend, alike for succour or retreat. 

The electric thought like lightning kindling came, 
‘Renew the war, and dare the glorious game! 
Swoop on each straggling band, that singly hies 
To hoped-for havoc of a host that flies ! ’ 

Hark ! thrilling cheers from rock to harbour run : 
Alas! they shout but for their safety won! 


A mighty shadow, deep, and stern, and still, 

Threw o’er the fleet and flood each Indian hill ; 

The encampment’s flag just reached the rising light, 
Like lingering glory of the evening’s fight : 

One hour, its last farewell majestic waved 

Old England’s pride, unchallenged and unbraved :~- 
But a soft mind at sunrise, like God’s hand, 

Quietly bent it homeward from that land ! 

Sad wound the weary numbers to the sea, 


1» 


The signal’s up, and Hindostan is free ! 
By this time we think our readers will be disposed to concur 
with us, that Ernest Jones is a poet, and a very eminent poet— 
one scarcely to be equalled indeed among his contemporaries in 
his own peculiar domain.— We should pass rapidly perhaps over 
the period that follows, and yet the poetry is so grand that we 
have not the heart to do so. We think our readers will pardon 
us for presenting them with certain passages, which will assuredly 
take their place among the standard “beauties” of our country’s 
literature, and are not unlikely, some of them at least, to become 
‘household words.” The poet proceeds then to paint the era 
of medieval chivalry and romance, under this Indian parallel : 
he says : 


‘Then chivalry his proudest flag outroll’d, 
And superstition crown’d her kings with gold ; 
Then solemn priests through awful temples pass’d, 
Whose new god excommunicates the last: 
Then banner’d towers with wild romances rung, 
And bards their harps to love and glory strung ; 
Like moonlight’s magic upon sculptures rare, 
They show'd the true, but made it seem too fair.” 


But now also comes the era of decline, which is very forcibly 
- pourtrayed. The following lines appear to us to be singularly 
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fine of their kind, applicable rather to the ancient Roman empire 
than to any modern monarchy; but thus fade the glories of this 
fabled Oriental realm :— 


‘Spread east and west their vast dominion wide, 
From broad Amoo to Tigris’ arrowy tide: 
But valour’s early impulse dies away 
In easy, loitering, somnolent Cathay. 
Most empires have their Capua :—bold endeavour 
Retrieves a Canne, but a Capua never. 
Through that huge frame the times their signs impart, 
Inert extremities and fevered heart ; 
Diluted laws with weaken’d pulses act, 
Through province nominal, but realm in fact ; 
The sword of state escapes a feeble hand, 
Nor dares to punish those who may withstand. 
Powers, reft of substance, make amends in show ; 
Courts fear their generals, generals fear the foe: | 
Around the expiring realm the vultures wait, 
The North knocks loudly at its Alpine gate, 
Siberian tribes and Tahta nations come, 
The Goths and Huns of Oriental Rome, 
And westward rising, like the unruly Frank, 
Impatient Persia presses at its flank, 
While in the capital, with dangerous heat, 
Sedition’s flames against the palace beat, 
And bold ambitious nobles, brooding ill, 
Pass faction’s mutiny as people’s will.” 


From this point onward our poet seems to have kept France in 
his mind’s eye throughout this portion of his poem, not that her 
nobles ever displayed such an excess of spirit, but certainly the 
fortunes of her royal line are narrated here. Four admirable 
- lines express them-— 


‘¢ With crime’s hot ravage, time’s more dull decay, 
A great, old line, far lingering, droops away, 
And leaves its race, more fallen from age to age, 
Departed grandeur’s mournful heritage.” 


However, royal blood makes a stand, so to speak, in the veins 
of one monarch, ‘“‘ Louis le Grand,” we presume, whom Mr. Jones 
dismisses rather unceremoniously in the lines— 


* Till one long life exceeds in sin and years— 
The palace laughs amid a land of tears, 
As if that house, down hastening to the dust, 
Took one last deepest draught of power and lust.” 
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In what follows, Louis Quatorze, and Louis Quinze, ‘* Louis le 
Désirt,” seem blended in one, where we read, 


** A tearless funeral marks a regal death: 
The chain is raised—the nations draw their breath, 
As through the curious crowd’s ungrieved array, 
That cold black pomp rolls its slow weight away.” 


And now comes the unhappy Louis X VI. on the stage, so good 
and so mild; but one who had yielded too much, who was too 
little a representative of any principles, to be classed with our own 
martyr monarch; at least, in our estimation. Mr. Jones says 
very finely—we may say, beautifully :— 


“From sickly, studious seclusion led, 
Ere time could dry the tears that duty shed,— 
In saddened youth, from childhood without joy, 
Stepp’d to the throne a gentle-hearted boy. 
Nature denied him health and strength, but gave 
A generous spirit, and a patience brave. 
Such is the mould of martyrs—and what more 
Must meet to make one, fortune had in store. 
Alas! for him, who’s doomed to face her rage 
With thoughts too large to fit a narrow age.” 


Such was certainly not precisely the character of Louis XVI. ; 
but the resemblance is near enough to show that the poet’s pro- 
phecy has been suggested by the past. Louis, also, was a liberal, 
at least to the extent of wishing to bestow a constitution, similar 
to our own, upon his people. Our author makes his visionary 
king sigh over the woes of his nation, and at last resolve to rend 
their fetters by one decree. He does so: 


“ Throughout the realm bids servile tenure cease, 
In hope bestowing happiness and peace, 
And as a rocket on a mine Is hurl’d 
Give’s liberty’s great watchword to the world. * 
Mistaken hope! for since the world began, 
A law ne’er yet has made a slave a man. 
No golden bridge expected freedom brings, 
No Jordan flows along the lives of kings. 
O earthly foretaste of celestial joy ! 
Kings cannot give thee—swords cannot destroy ; 
Gold cannot buy thee; prayers can never gain; 
Cowards cannot win thee; sluggards not retain.” 


And so the people, being socially oppressed, continue to suffer, 
and think the king the cause ; in which impression the nobles con- 
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firm them: the latter grasp more and more at all power as their 
lawful due: at last the monarch is constrained to take arms 
against them, if he would keep the very semblance of authority. 
Here follows one.of the most beautiful passages in the poem, 
which seems to show that Ernest Jones’s sympathies at the bottom 
may be aristocratic yet. In this distress of the monarch we find 
he is not all deserted : some faithful servants abide beside him :— 


‘¢ Then forms are seen, unknown in happier hour, 
Great-hearted courtiers of a sinking power : 
Who saved the sire, neglected or undone, 

Stake all he left, their lives, to save the son. 
Brave gentlemen, whose unavailing lance 
Throws round his fall their gallantry’s romance ; 
Uncoronetted peers, who own, and claim 

No title, but their old illustrious name, 

Through swarming foes devotedly draw nigh, 
And, highborn, come to claim a death as high.” 


Nor less beautiful is what follows :— 


** Then, touched with grandeur in his lowlier state, 
Rose the poor peasant to as proud a fate: 
Less polished, yet as precious, honour’s gem, 
No history e’er shall set in gold for them ! 
Toil’s chivalry, they sink by myriads down, 
Victors unlaurell’d, martyrs without crown: 
They craved no grandeur, and they hoped no fame ; 
Wrong triumph’d, duty call’d them, and they came.” 

Is not this nobly conceived and grandly spoken? Mr. Jones 
teaches us how to write! We have the better cause, but we may not 
possess, alas! as happya genius. All that follows here is singularly 
fine. The monarch withdraws from the capital: after an interval 
of truce he and his rebel nobles meet for a last peaceful interview, 
the royal-hearted sovereign having refused to risk the lives of his 
faithful followers on one desperate cast. Myriads of the people 
witness this interview. The king, unhappily, being weak and il), 
is brought in a litter to the field: a cry rises against him, of 
“‘ Base luxury !” the multitude imagine him a tyrant wrapped in 
sloth : the doom of the monarchy is sealed. The nobles mark the 
favourable moment: they avail themselves of the popular feeling ; 
they seize the king as prisoner, and his farewell sign commands 
his faithful followers to forbear. All is over. Only his mock 
trial and execution remain. Powerfully Mr. Jones says :— 


‘Then Freedom pass’d her Jordan’s parted flood :— 
The cruel scaffold drank a hero’s blood,— 
While Justice’ verdict, in the book of Time, 
That found him king, records no other crime ; 
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And eager crowds their joyous clamours send 
Above the ashes of their only friend.” 


_ Thus far we shall all sympathize: in what follows truth and 
error are strangely intermingled. 


* But blame the people not—blame those instead, 
Who rich and great, the poor and weak mislead * ; 
To selfish ends their ready passions use— 

Who, prompt the deed, and then the act accuse ! 

The murderer might as well with pleading vain, 

His heart exculpate and his hand arraign. 

And, from the event be this great moral traced : 

Virtue on thrones is like a pearl misplaced. 

Break, sceptres! break beneath the Almighty rod, 

For every king’s a rebel to his God. 

Atonement for the sins of ages past, 

The tarrying stream ran purest at its last ; 

Thus olden superstition’s altars bring 

The lamb, and not the wolf, as offering. 

Still with the millions shall the right abide, 

The living interest on the victim’s side,— 

Strange balance, that, ’twixt sympathy and fate, 

Atones in pity what it wronged in hate! 

The selfsame king, in different times of men, 

Had been, their martyr now, their idol then ; 

And History, as the record sad she keeps, 

Traces the mournful truth, and writing weeps. 
ts # * # 

Yet not in vain that gallant life has flown ; 

A glorious seed that gentle hand has sown : 

Bread on those troubled waters, dark and dim, 

Fruit for long years—tho’ not returned to him.” 


From this point onward the narrative interest of the poem may 
be said to cease; the stream grows wider—it may be, more practi- 
cally useful in its author’s eyes, but indisputably less romantic: the 
rocks, the crags, the castled heights, have flown afar; the river 
broadens and broadens, and sandy wastes spread out on either shore; 
the individual gives way to the general.—The new constitution is 
next described. Soon the moneyocracy get a-head; the people’s 
social state remains the same; nay, it rather grows worse and worse 
under the influence of competition: here, of course, the present 
state of England is shadowed forth. The chartist leaders find 
their antitypes also, in certain bold speakers, who are placed on 
their trial for sedition. Here Mr. Jones positively revels in his 
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poetical denunciations of the law officers of the crown, with whom, 
if we remember rightly, he maintained a wordy conflict—we think 
it was with the present Lord Chief Justice Jervis in particular. 
The portraiture is certainly not a flattering one; but we, who 
remember that gentleman’s pertness in the Hampden case— 
(amongst other strange absurdities, he stated that he claimed a 
far more absolute supremacy for the Queen of England over the 
Church than had ever been exercised by the Pope of Rome)— 
we, who remember this pert audacity, are not inclined to feel as 
shocked as we otherwise might be, by Mr. Jones’s violence. 


“There brazen faction’s never-blushing mask, 

The public prosecutor plies his task ; 

For, when the pard has struck his murderous blow, 

The jackal comes and tears his mangled foe. 

In him is centred all that perfects knaves— 

The heart of tyrants and the soul of slaves ; 

A bishop’s sophistry, a bigot’s fire, 

A lawyer’s conscience, and a brain for hire.” 
‘¢ Bitter words, my masters !” but they break no bones, that is 
one comfort; and we can scarcely wonder at the wrath of him 
who was for months deprived of all commune with his friends, of 
almost all books, of paper and ink ‘in toto,” and was treated, in 
fine, as a criminal of the very lowest order. Accordingly, the 
judge also does not escape. The ensuing lines seem to us not 
capable of being easily rivalled for their bitter and biting power : 
they are founded, it seems, on fact. 


** Yet come their blows so hard, so home their hits, 
On cushioned seat the judge uneasy sits ; 
With ignorant glibness refutation tries, 
(Like sin, that reasons with its guilt—he lies !) 
From shallow premise inference false would wrench, 
And spouts ‘ Economy’ from solemn bench ; 
‘I drink champagne—that gives the poor man bread, 
The grower takes our calico instead. 
I keep my hunter—why that brow of gloom ? 
Does not my hunter also keep his groom? 
I roll my carriage—well! that’s good for trade ! 
Look at the fortunes coachmakers have made.’ 
Then his last argument, when others fail, 
‘To gait! To satL! you nicked man! tojail!’ 


‘* Now bring your fine blood-hunters to the plough, 
And o’er the spade your liveried lacqueys bow! 
If they must eat, ’tis right they should produce ; 
And, if you covet pomp, repay in use. 

F 
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’T were almost vain to these dark knaves to show, 
So many lands but so much food can grow ; 
That so much land but so much produce bears, 
And that our wheat is better than their tares ! 
That idle luxury turns, in evil hour, 

, To unproductive toil productive power ; 
And coachmaker and lacquey, horse and groom, 
Impair production while they still consume. 
But deep the people drink the precious lore, 
And discontent speaks louder than before, 
While near and nearer yet, with every year, 
Claim the dread ereditors their long arrear.” 


What political economists of ordinary stamp would answer to 
these arguments we know not; we suspect that they could only 
take refuge in a supposed necessity ; but the real answer seems to 
us to be, that with wise care earth might be made to produce, 
first, enough for all, and then a superfluity for some. Beauty is, 
in a measure, a luxury certainly; though the highest works of 
art should be the property of the world, yet there are many rare 
and costly things which all cannot possess, but which some may ; 
and if J do, no other man is wronged, ipso facto, by my possession. 
Yet this rests on the assumption that such article of luxury is 
either not convertible into an article of utility for the use of all, 
or that it is not needed for that purpose. As long as our working 
classes are wretchedly underpaid, so paid as not to enable them 
to possess themselves and their families of the necessaries, of the 
ordinary comforts of life, so long wealth will appear an anomaly ; 
so long it will be hard to justify unprofitable labour of any kind. 
This principle must not be pushed to an extreme—no principle 
can be without degenerating into wrong and error; but we cannot 
but conceive that the first necessity of every state is to provide 
for the good of its working classes, high or low. If the bees be 
once in good condition, there can be no possible objection to 
drones swilling any superfluous honey. And, as a matter of fact, 
the upper classes are not drones in England, but workers also in 
their sphere, and their luxuries, kept within due bounds, will react 
upon the working classes to their benefit, and tend to bind all men 
together by ties of mutual need and brotherhood. In Britain, 
however, under existing circumstances, we fear that the judge’s 
argument scarcely holds good; under a wise system of mutual 
protection and association it certainly would do so. But let us 
return to the poem before us. 

Our author next launches forth in a vigorous diatribe against 
emigration, as worse than needless, were a just policy resorted to; 
then he stigmatizes our system of pauperism; then, under the 
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figure of ‘‘ Ceylon’s neighbouring isle,” he points attention to the 
woes of Ireland. Much of this he does, very mischievously and 
unjustifiably. Things are bad, but not so bad as it suits Mr. 
Jones to represent them, who is, we are compelled to say it, in our 
estimation, whether consciously or not, a thriver upon discontent 
and a trader in sedition. 

We are not sorry, indeed, that such men should be found to 
represent the wrongs of the working classes, and we are ready to 
labour for the redress of these wrongs, fully as faithfully as they 
ean, only not quite by their side. Mr. Jones, if he ever reads 
this, must pardon the frankness of our political criticism : let him 
know in us—an open, if not a worthy foe ! 

Now follows a grand section, describing the final outbreak of the 
people’s wrath, and the overthrow of camps, courts, and councils. 
This is not what we dread most in this country, as we have already 
indicated, though after certain downward steps have once been 
taken, of which a large increase of the suffrage is by far the 
greatest, it is not impossible that the final downfall of the peerage 
and the throne may be accelerated by such an outbreak. But as 
yet, at all events, the country is not ripe for it: it would only re- 
awaken and rally all the sound conservative thought and feeling 
of the nation. For further extracts from this poem we lack 
space. ‘Two fine episodes succeed: one describing a future rising 
‘“‘en masse” of the black man against the white; another pour- 
traying the return of the Jews to Judea, but not, unhappily, in a 
Christian spirit. We must quote some few lines here. 


** They leave, they leave, a God-collected band, 
Their homeless houses in the stranger’s land. 
You scarce would deem that risen race the same— 
Thus one great thought transfigurates the frame: 
Greed spurns its gold, affliction dries her tears, 
Youth scorns its follies, age forgets its years. 
The faint old man uprising in his bed, 
Leans on his shrunken arms his silvery head ; 
Around him stand, half-sandall’d to depart, 
His stalwart sons, the pillars of his heart. 
What splendours kindle in that faded sight ! 
He sees—he sees—Judea’s far-off light : 
Why bends he as one listening? Hush! he hears 
The cedars whispering of their thousand years : 
A sudden ardour nerves his frame—he cries 
‘My cloak and staff!—Hosannah!....’ sinks and dies. 
Low bend those mariners of life’s fond wave 
Around the barque safe anchor’d in the grave : 
Though young, and strong, and eager for the way, 
That old man won the promised land ere they.” 
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Then follows a glowing description of a grand Australian empire, 
or rather republic, yet to rise ; all manner of wonders of steam and 
electricity find their place; rain is drawn from the skies at will, 
as lightning has been; heat is guided to distant and barren moun- 
tains ; life is prolonged almost unmeasureably, pain and discord 
having finally disappeared; peace is perfect; one language is 
spoken over all the earth; there is no mine and thine, all pro- 
perty being in common; the very volcanoes expire; the very 
poles rebloom, since once, as geology tells us, they were inhabit- 
able; in fine, our author sets the most glowing picture of the 
Millennium before our eyes, omitting the indispensable ground- 
work — that sense of reverence, that hatred of sin, that love 
of duty, that conquest of self-indulgence—without which the very 
earth he paints would be a hell. ‘Then he concludes audaciously 
—we may say, blasphemously—but certainly with no little power 
and beauty : 


** Then, as the waifs of sin are swept away ”’— 


The poet has not told us how; has not even attempted to 
suggest ; but we resume,— 


‘Then as the waifs of sin are swept away, 
Mayhap the world may meet its destined day ; 
A day of change and consummation bright, 
After its long Aurora, and old night. 
No millions shrieking in a fiery flood ; 
No blasphemies of vengeance and of blood— 
Making the end of God’s great work of joy, 
And of Almighty wisdom—to destroy ! 
No kindling comet, and no fading sun, 
But heaven and earth uniting melt in one. 
* # * * 2 
The voyage is o’er. The adventurous flag is furl’d, 
The pilot, Thought, has won the fair New Wor xp. 
The sailor’s task is done. The end remains. 
Must he, too, expiate his work in chains ? 
What though old prejudice the path opposed, 
Though weeds corrupt around the vessel closed, 
Though discord crept among the jealous crew, 
His heart’s his compass—and it told him true !” 


No, it told him not true: it painted him, if the heart was con- 
cerned at all, and not rather the fancy, an unreal and most delu- 
sive vision. ‘The communism, the absolute equality, the absence 
of faith in a self-revealed and personal Gop here depicted, would 
be sufficient to blight the very fairest Eden; so indeed would any 
one of these three vital errors, of which the last is of course the 
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most utterly destructive. A Millennium may be yet in store for 
man ; we hope it, and believe it; a period of happiness and peace ; 
the era of the Church’s glories; but even then, evil will be lessened, 
not removed ; even then that fatal necessity which attaches pain and 
suffering to error, will be in full and inevitable operation : even then 
Gop’s justice will punish sinners. Nothing can be weaker, vainer, 
more diametrically opposed to all the teaching of experience, to all 
the evidence of reality, than that specious benevolence, that indiscri- 
minate charity, which would merge right and wrong on a kind of 
general happiness principle, and, attributing its own weakness to the 
Almighty, would either have Him annihilate that freedom of choice 
on which He has thought fit to rear the moral world, or would have 
Him act with supreme indifference to his own great law of com- 
pensation, and make the evil-hearted happy, despite their selfish- 
ness and sin. But more on this theme anon, when we come to 
Beldagon Church. 

Let us now, ere we proceed to that poem, pause to ask our 
readers, whether we have or have not convinced them that Ernest 
Jones is a true, nay, and even agreat poet ! Where, since the days 
of Pope and Dryden, will they find such grand sustained heroic 
verse? And Mr. Jones’s poetry has an element wanting to all the 
poetry of the seventeenth century, viz. the element of earnestness 
and passion. But how stately is the march of these lines, like the 
ocean tide majestically rolling in, wave after wave, in never-failing 
time and order, though now and then the billows be crested with 
some superfluous foam !_ What a power of conception have we not 
witnessed! What a grandeur of expression! What real beauty ! 
Was this a poem to treat with an air of patronage, let us ask ; 
condescendingly patting the author on the back, like the conceited 
* Leader,” and its fellows? We repeat, that it is the total 
absence of any approximation to Tennysonianism which makes 
us value Mr. Jones’s poetry as poetry so highly. It is high time 
for a literary reaction against a mannerism, which, however de- 
lightful, threatens to overflood us with its morbid sweetness; and 
in this point of view Ernest Jones’s muse may have a really im- 
portant office to perform. Let small critics sneer to the utmost 
of their small ability, such genius as his must needs prove crush- 
ing to these wights; and the time may not be far distant when 
they will scarcely know how to express their sense of that genius 
too extravagantly ; for mediocrity, being guided by fashion, not 
by instinct or true judgment, is ever in extremes of praise or 
blame. We shall now pass to a poem which has scarcely any 
thing political about it, because we wish to satisfy those who may yet 
be disposed to maintain, on the score of Ernest Jones’s democracy, 
destructiveness, and demagoguery, that he can be no true poet. 
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This 1s a tale of Florence in the olden time, when, as the poet 
tells us, ‘‘ Florence alone was bright ;” to speak by the card, 
it is entitled, “‘ The Painter of Florence: a domestic poem, being 
a story within a story.” This last novelty of nomenclature the 
poem derives from the singular and somewhat inartistic length of 
its metrical introduction, which is English, while the story’s self 
is Italian in its theme. The poet conceives himself, namely, to 
be paying a visit in a certain country-house, where he beholds a 
work of art, a beautiful picture, which he describes very glowingly, 
and which suggests to his imagination the tale of the Painter of 
Florence. The introduction, though spirited, must not detain us 
long; there we have a terse narrative of the ruin of the last scion 
of an ancient aristocratic line, mainly through the villany of 
his lawyer and agent, who prompts and plays upon his vices, and 
who finally, having ‘“‘ sucked the victim dry,” turns him adrift, and 
takes possession of his fathers’ halls. He is a busy, bustling, 
mean and cunning, vulgar and overbearing, representative of the 
moneyocracy, and is exceedingly well depicted ; he, and his titled 
wife also, whom he marries for her title’s sake. As a specimen 
of our author's powers in this peculiar line of biting satire, we 
shall extract the following passage : it is a little coarse, perhaps, 
but assuredly keen and graphic. 


SgEhe Lady Malice is tall and thin ; 
Her skin is of a dusky tan, 
With black hairs dotting her pointed ating : 
She’s like a long, lean, lanky man! 
Her virtue’s positively fierce ; 
Her sharp eyes every weakness pierce, 
Sure some inherent vice to find 
In every phase of human kind. 
The simplest mood, the weakest mien, 
She speckles with her venom’d spleen, 
Construing to some thought obscene ; 
Shred by shred, and bit by bit, 
With lewd delight dissecting it ; 
Till sin’s worst school is found to be 
Near her polluting purity. 
* # # * * 
Devilson’s thick set, short, and red ; 
Nine-tenths of the man are his paunch and head ; 
His hair is tufty, dense, and dark ; 
His small eyes flash with a cold grey spark, 
Whose fitful glimmer will oft reveal 
When a flinty thought strikes on his heart of steel. 
He’s sensual lips and a bold hook-nose ; 
And he makes himself felt wherever he goes !” 
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For the rest of this amiable portraiture we refer our readers to 
the original; we mean to Mr. Ernest Jones’s poem,—not to the 
original whom he draws, though it is more than possible that 
such an one might not be sought for vainly within the circle of 
the reader’s own acquaintance. Well, the poet is on a visit to 
this respectable country squire and his lady; (by the bye he does 
not seem over grateful to his hosts;) after dinner, Devilson, 
the new lord of the manor, falls asleep, and the poet’s eye wanders 
to a picture on the wall. This is a magnificent work of art, 
pourtraying the return of a Florentine army in triumph after a 
great victory just achieved. The poet gazes, until the image of 
the bygone painter wakes a kindred ardour in his soul; till this 
‘“‘ work of buried genius,” as he calls it, conveys its tale of the 
past to his imagining ; and this tale he then proceeds to tell. It 


~ eommences with these fine lines :— 


** At Florence in the dark ages, 
When Florence alone was bright, 
(She has left on her marble pages 
Her testament of light ;) 


** At Florence in the dark ages, 
When Florence alone was free, 
(She rose, in the pride of her sages, 
Like the sun on a troubled sea ;) 


“* While yet as an ark she drifted 
On the earth’s barbarian flood, 
And the wreck of the arts uplifted 
From the deluge of human blood ; 


‘* Where many a feast of glory 
And deed of worth were done,— 
From the links of her broken story 
T have saved to the world this one.” 


There is a peculiar wildness, freshness, and originality in these 
lines, which will scarcely fail to be appreciated ; a fancy rich in its 
excess, an easy power that sports with verse and melody. Nor 
less original of its kind is what follows :— 


“Round Florence the tempests are clouding ; 
The mountains a deluge have hurl’d ; 
For the tyrants of nations are crowding 
To blot that fair light from the world. 


‘¢ Like vultures that sweep from the passes 
To come to the feast of the dead, 
In black, heavy, motionless masses 
Their mighty battalions are spread. 
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“Tis eve: and the soldiers of Florence 
To meet them are marching amain : 
The foe stand like ocean anaiting 
The streamlet that glides o’er the plain. 


‘** Then the blood of the best and the bravest 
Had poured like the rain on the sod,— 
But the spirit of night stood between them, 
Proclaiming the truce of their God. 


“‘It touches the heart of the tyrant— 
It gives him the time to repent :— 
The morn on the mountain has risen ! 
The hour of salvation is spent! 


‘‘ The multitudes break into motion, 
The trumpets are stirring the flood :— 
An islet surrounded by ocean, 
The ranks of the citizens stood. 


‘“‘ But the vanguard is Valour and Glory ; 

The phalanx is Freedom and Right ; 
The leaders are Honour and Duty: 

Are they soldiers to fail in the fight ? 


‘¢ Then hail to thee! Florence the fearless! 
And hail to thee! Florence the fair! 
Ere the mist from the mountain has faded, 
What a triumph of arms shall be there !” 


So Florence wins the day, and its senators decree a mighty 
prize to the painter who in one work of genius shall commemorate 
the, return from the field of battle of Florence’ victor sons. 
Many embark in the glorious competition, for which a three 
years term is granted; amongst them, astudent, ‘“ the Painter of 
Florence,” whose name does not appear. He has long loved the 
daughter of an artisan, and has been loved again, but her father 
discourages his suit, esteeming the youth a dreamer; and so he 
appears indeed, for as yet he has accomplished nothing great, and 
even now, with such a prize before him, it is long ere he can com- 
mence to realize his ideal. The poet thus defends him :— 


*‘Men counted him a dreamer. Dreams 
Are but the light of clearer skies, 
Too dazzling for our naked eyes: 
And, when we catch their flashing beams, 
We turn aside, and call them, dreams. 
O, trust me, every truth that yet 
In greatness rose and sorrow set, . 
That time to ripening glory nursed, 
Was called an idle dream at first. 
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** And so he passed through want and ill, 
And lived neglected and unknown : 
Courage he lacked not, neither skill, 
But that fixed impulse of the nill, 

That guides to fame, and guides alone. 
And opportunity ne’er smiled, 
Without which, genius’ royal child, 
Ts but a king without a throne.” 


His feverish efforts to achieve the sighed-for work of art are 
happily described : at last, after two years have flown, he seems 
to pass the Rubicon, he has fairly started on his high endeavour ; 
but alack ! meanwhile, fever is eating his very life away. He be- 
gins to fear he shall die young. Here occur these fine lines :— 


‘***Twas on an eve of autumn pale 
That first he felt his strength to fail. 
The sun o’er Spain had shone its last ; 
The leaves around were falling fast ; 
The western clouds were turning grey ; 
And Earth and Heaven seem’d to say, 
‘Passing away! Passing away!’ ” 


However hope revives under the influence of love, and mean- 
while the picture grows beneath his airy brush: its progress is 
finely shadowed forth. But the hour of decision comes at last. 
On the fated morn the young student is waiting the decree in his 
chamber, too weak and ill to leave it, flushed with fever’s pangs: 
there he is visited by the maiden of his love and by her father. 
From this point forward we must let the poet speak for himself, 
merely premising that we scarcely know a passage more graphic 
and exciting in the whole range of narrative poetry; neither 
Byron nor Scott, we think, has surpassed it :—reader! be not 
captious ! 


‘* A gentle hand tapp’d on his chamber door, 
And a soft voice call’d ;—’tis the voice of Lenore !— 
Spirit of light, before passing the grave, 

Angel of life! art thou come to save? 

She knew the hours were hard to bear ; 
That the heart will fail and the spirit break 
When life and more than life’s at stake— 
And had won on her father to bring her there : 
But he sat him down, 

With a silent frown, 

Half anger’d to deem he had been so weak. 
The painter’s face with a smile is bright 

As he reads his hope in the maiden’s eyes ; 
But her cheek turns pale as the lustre dies, 
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Till it hangs on his lip like the mournful light 

Of a wreck that may sink ere the proud sun rise. 
And his fancy was busy again within 

To think how much better his work might have been, 
With a light brought there, and a shade thrown here: 
’Twas well that he had not the canvas near, 

For the painters, then, were Despair and Fear. 


‘¢ But hark! a sound in the distance steals : 
*Tis a shout—a shout in the distance peals: 
It gathers—it deepens—it rolls this way— 
‘Lenora, haste to the casement—say !’ 
‘Tis finished! but who has won the day ?’ 


‘* Near and more near 
Is the loud acclaim ; 
You could almost hear 
The victorious name: 
‘They come,—by the beat 
Of their flooding feet ; 
Now, now, they are reaching the end of the street!’ 


‘*‘ The maiden’s heart is fluttering wild— 
And even the father arose from his seat 
And stood by his child,— 


But incredulous smiled,— 


‘ There’s a way to the left: they will turn to the square— 


No! onward! right onward! they pause not there! 
And the senators pass 

Through the multitude’s mass! 

Scarce three doors off—they come! they come!’ 


‘** The maiden has sunk from the window side :— 
’Tis past a fear! ’tis past a doubt ! 
There’s a stir within, there’s a rush without, 
They mount the stairs, the door flies wide— 
O joy to the Lover, and joy to the Bride. 
The eldest of the train advances ; 
In his hand the garland glances ; 
Gold—precious, glittering to the sight ; 
Pledge of hopes that are still more bright, 
For love is wreathed in its leaves of light! 


‘They call him. Is their voice unheard ? 
He rose not, as in duty bound ; 
He bowed not, as they gather’d round ; 
They placed the garland on his head : 
He gave no thanks, he spoke no word, 
But slowly sunk like a drooping flower 
Beneath the weight of too full a shower— 
The Painter of Florence was dead!” 
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We need not subjoin the close of this sad story; nor the final 
burst of invective in which the author indulges at the expense of 
the picture-galleries of the great ; the more unjust, since our no- 
blemen display so liberal a spirit in exhibiting their treasures to the 
public gaze. But how much lyric energy and passion do we not 
find in this poem, glowing and rich with radiant colours, and exult- 
ing in rhythmical freedom and poetic power. We cannot pause 
to dilate upon its excellencies, though these are assuredly many, 
for our article has already extended itself to an alarming length. 
And, on this same account, we cannot afford to comment long upon 
‘‘ Beldagon Church,” another poem in this same series, imbued 
with the most destructive and antichristian tendencies, in which the 
worship of nature is contrasted with the worship of God, to the 
supposed advantage of the former. Thus we are told that— 


‘** The blossom-loving bee, 
Neglectful of her Maker 
Though ’tis Sunday-morn, 
Little Sabbath-breaker, 
Winds her humming horn.” 


Beldagon’s cathedral fane is then described, with “‘ stately pews 
in rival rows,” ‘‘ cushioned seats,” ‘‘ oaken screen,” &c. But first, 
the poet leads us forth to admire the ritual of nature. Much of 
this gospel of rationalism is, as might be expected, dreamy, indis- 
tinct, and moonshiny, in the highest degree ; but it is impossible 
not to recognise the grace and lightness of these lines :— 


** Mistily, dreamily, steals a faint glimmer ; 
Hill-tops grow lighter, tho’ stars become dimmer : 
First, a streak of grey ; 
Then a line of green ; 
Then a sea of roses, 
’ With golden isles between. 
All along the dawnlit prairies 
Stand the flowers, like tip-toe fairies 
Waiting for the early dew: 
Listening, 
Glistening, 
As the morning 
Walks their airy muster thro’, 
All the new-born blossoms christening 
With a sacrament of dew. 
And from them, a flower with wings, 
Their angel that watch’d through the night, 
The beautiful butterfly springs 
To the light.” 


This is poetry ; but much which follows is forced and unnatural, 
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with a poor and too transparent aim after ‘“‘naiveté” and innocence; 
and almost sickening, in our estimation, is the ‘“‘ lo Pzean” sung 
to the rationalist’s deity of his own creation,—a deity—shall we 
dare to say it?—of very milk and water. . Having pronounced a 
verdict of condemnation on these pretended raptures, we pass to 
the service of Beldagon Church, the delineation of which possesses 
at least some spirit. The ascent of the bishop to the pulpit is 
cleverly pourtrayed :— 
** Then like the flutter of a full pit 
When a favourite passage comes, 
As the bishop mounts the pulpit, 
Sink the whispers, coughs, and hums: 
And here and there a scattered sinner, 
Winking in the house of God, 
Shows he 
Knows the 
Rosy, 
Cosy, 
Dosy, 
Prosy, 
Bishop with a smile and nod.” 


Then comes an onslaught on the fatness of the clergy, com- 
mencing— 
‘The prelate bows his cushion’d knee, 
Oh, the prelate’s fat to see!” 


And ending— 


““ From mitre tall to gold-laced hat, 
Fat’s the place—and all are fat!” 


which we are inclined to pronounce a fair hit enough: and then 
follows from this ‘‘ cosy, dosy, bishop,” one of the most powerful 
rhymed sermons that it would be possible for the mind of man 
to conceive, contrasting indeed most favourably in its straight- 
forward truthfulness and keen severity, with the fantastic and 
artificial raptures of the poet over “nature’s ritual.” Of course 
the intention is to make the bishop the prophet and advocate of 
slavery and woe: but his discourse establishes that self-evi- 
dent fact from which we derive the need for a revelation,—the 
fact that this is a fallen world, a world subject to a curse. Set- 
ting aside a certain amount of exaggeration and of one-sided 
vindictiveness of purpose, and the total absence of the doctrine of 
earth’s redemption by the Saviour of mankind (a vital deficiency 
this, of course)—still, setting these things for the moment on one 
side, or making allowance for them, the sermon of the Bishop of 
Beldagon remains unanswerable on deistical principles, ay, or on 
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atheistical either. We cannot express our admiration too highly 
of this most powerful composition, the author of which has 
thought to condemn Christianity, while he has really sealed the 
condemnation of his own weak and morbid “natural religion,” 
with his faith in a rose-water Providence, that would have made 
this earth a heaven were it not for the vices of nobles and of kings. 
Some part of this striking discourse we must at least cite, and 
we know not where to begin save with the beginning. Here then 
follows the opening of the Bishop of Beldagon’s sermon :— 


‘Sink and tremble, wretched sinners! The Almighty Lord has hurl’d 

His curse for everlasting on a lost and guilty world: 

Upon the ground beneath your feet, upon the sky above your head, 

Upon the womb that brings you forth, upon the toil that gives you 
bread, 

On all that lives and breathes and moves, in earth and air and wave, 

On all that feels and dreams and thinks, on cradle, house, and grave, 

For Adam murder’d innocence—and since the world became its hearse, 

Throughout the living sphere extending breeds and spreads the dreadful 
curse. 

—The seasons through Creation bear our globe continually 

To show its shame to every star that frowns from the recoiling sky : 

And savage comets come and gaze, and fly in horror from the sight, 

To tell it through unfathomed distance to each undiscover’d light. 

Sin, its ghastly wound inflicting, damns us to eternal pain— 

And from the heart of human nature, flows an ever-bleeding vein. 

You may blame your institutions, blame your masters, rulers, kings : 

This ts idle: ‘tis the curse eternal, festering as it clings. 

Change them—smeep them to destruction, as the billow sweeps the 
shore ! 

Misery, pain, and death, the curse, the curse will rankle but the more.— 

If it were not thus, in nature you mould surely witness joy— 

Gaze around you, and behold the never-ceasing curse destroy : 

Flower and leaf and blade and blossom languish in a slow decay : 

Fish on fish, and bird on bird, and beast on beast, unceasing prey— 

Take the smallest drop of water—see, with microscopic vien, 

Thousand creatures ravin, slaughter, mangle, cripple, maim, pursue. 

Breathe the air—where million beings in unending conflict dwell, 

Every tiny bosom raging with the raging fires of hell! 

And the curse eternal gives them weapons kindred to their hearts, 

Claw, and tusk, and venom’d fang, and meb, and coil, and poisoned 

Nature is one scene of murder, misery, malice, pain, and sin, [darts. 

And earth and air and fire and water grudge the little peace you win ; 

Blight and mildew, hail and tempest, drought and flood your harvests 
spoil, 

Disputing inch by inch the conquests of your heart-subduing toil.” 


Now, it is true that the exaggeration of all this is self-evident ; 
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but not less evident is its partial truth. Manifest it is, we affirm, 
manifest and indisputable, that a curse has fallen on the world of 
nature, as well as on the world of mind. If you will not admit 
this, only one of two alternatives remains: either you must con-. 
tend that the Deity is indifferent to the happiness of his creatures, 
or, plainly, not beneficent,—or if you reject this supposition with 
horror, you can only take refuge in a yet darker as well as 
utterly irrational creed, the creed of atheism: you must deny 
God altogether; you must deny Design and Providence; you 
must ascribe all you behold to an inexorable chance, a blind 
necessity. Against this the instincts of the human heart rebel, 
which teach it that “‘something holy lives above the skies ;” the 
very organs of reverence, awe, and wonder demand a fitting object, 
and can find one only in the Godhead. Design, we affirm, what- 
ever the Newmans and the Froudes may tell us, is self-evident 
throughout the world-mechanism of creation : all things proclaim, 
‘There isa God!” But those facts which the chartist poet has 
placed before us remain indisputable: life itself, is maintained by 
death ; evil is interwoven with all things which we behold. How 
is this?’ How can this be? One answer only is possible. Evil is 
the consequence of sin: and sin itself was the free choice of those 
creatures whom the Almighty had created supremely happy and 
supremely good, but capable of fall, because free agents. This is 
the only possible answer that imagination or reason could devise, 
and it is the answer of Revelation ; that Revelation which proves 
its Divine origin by its perfect solution of all the enigmas of 
existence; that Revelation, which has been borne witness to by 
the wisest, holiest, purest, greatest of mankind; by a series of 
prophets, all claiming supernatural powers, all evincing amazing 
genius, boundless courage, perfect self-devotion, meekness, purity, 
the very ideal of all moral virtues, and who, nevertheless, if not 
really gifted with that supernatural power which they professed to 
exercise—a power to which a Mahomet dared to lay no claim,— 
must have been the very vilest of impostors ;—a Revelation borne 
witness to by the mightiest of all poets, by the gravest of all seers, 
by the most stubborn and stiffnecked of all nations, a nation 
scattered over the face of all the globe, a standing record of 
Almighty vengeance ;—borne witness to by saints and martyrs the 
meekest and the bravest; by Apostles, twelve poor and ignorant 
men, who by their preaching regenerated a world, who, exhibit- 
ing in their lives the highest pattern of morality, laid them down 
at last for the truths which they had witnessed,—or, if you think 
it were reasonable to believe so, for the fictions they had con- 
cocted ;—a Revelation, finally, proclaimed by Him, who was pro- 
_ mised from the beginning, who was hoped for by all the patriarchs, 
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who was heralded by all the prophets, who appeared at last in the 
light of day to declare Himself the Son of the Living God: Such 
a Revelation stands on a basis that never can be shaken; that 
may well disdain all the rebellious waves that dash against its reck, 
whether the puny frettings of a philosophic Newman, or the bolder 
dash of a Froude, or the angry foam of an Ernest Jones. 

It is needless to enlarge upon this subject here. But we re- 
peat, the Bishop of Beldagon’s sermon is perfectly unanswerable: 
sin has entered into the world, that world which issued happy 
and glorious from its Maker’s hands; and by sin has entered woe. 
Yet, though on the animal creation and on nature’s self the curse 
has fallen, let it not for an instant’ be conceived that the life of 
the creatures is not happy on the whole. True it is that creation 
groaneth and travelleth; yet the mere gift of existence is a boon 
and a blessing. By God’s mercy life itself remains a joy to all 
the creatures, and the moment of death or of destruction is com- 
paratively a moment only. It is the inevitable tribute paid by all 
creatures and things to the reign of death and sin. Yet even 
the insects, of which our anti-christian poet speaks, are blithesome 
and happy; as far as they are concerned, as far as the animal 
world generally is concerned, pain remains the exception, not the 
rule. The amount of evil which exists in creation proves that 
sin, resulting from the free will of the creature, whether man or 
angel, has entered into the world, and has infected it, drawing 
down the just punishment of the Almighty: yet does beneficence 
remain the rule which governs nature’s laws, so that it is abund- 
antly manifest that the Almighty must have willed originally the 
happiness of all his creatures. And if so, what remains to justify 
the course of Providence? Even the great mystery of Revemr- 
TION; that Divine, awful, and ever-glorious sacrifice, that stu- 
pendous work of love, the contemplation of which must fill our 
mortal hearts with joy and wonder. This it is which heals the 
breach, which solders the rent, which reconciles the creature and 
Creator. 

Rightly Ernest Jones proceeds to show, through the medium 
of his episcopal sermon, that in the world of mind as well as in 
the world of matter, evil has gained a lodgement; that man 
cannot rely upon his brother-man; that selfishness, and not love, 
has become the master-motive of society. But utterly do we re- 
pudiate, as Christian Churchmen, that conclusion, which he places 
on his bishop’s lips, that nothing can be done for either rich or 
poor; that all must writhe for ever under the incurable curse ; 
for this fictitious bishop simply ignores the blessings of Redemp- 
tion! We demand, on the contrary, the amelioration of the existing 
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state of humanity, by the simple application of the principles of 
the Gospel to the government of states, by the protection of the 
weak against the strong. This work of ‘“ Beldagon Church” has 
great merit as a poem and as a work of intellect ; but, unhappily 
for the author, it tells entirely against himself and his own views 
and principles. Though he travesties the Christian doctrines of 
retribution and self-devotion so adroitly, he will find it difficult, 
nay, he will find it utterly impossible to persuade the people of 
England that the Church of this country is their inveterate enemy, 
and is resolved to crush the poor. Their experience assures them, 
on the contrary, that the clergy, with all their faults (which we 
would be the last to hide), are, after all, the truest friends, the best 
defenders of the working classes,—not their flatterers indeed, but 
their friends, their counsellors in distress, their aiders in the hour of 
need, the advocates of their rights, in every parish, at every work- 
house board, as well as in every organ of the Church’s mind: no, 
‘we are not absolutists; we are not pessimists: we do not bid the 
people prepare their minds for inevitable and ceaseless earthly 
misery: while their wrongs must endure we teach them indeed to 
bear those wrongs with patience, but we are the first to seek to 
right them by all lawful means within our power. But it is true, 
we do not consider it our mission to foment civil strife, to set man 
against man, and class against class, to call forth all the worst 
and bitterest passions of humanity, to prompt hate and scorn and 
vengeful fury, to work the work of Cain! 

And now pass we from the consideration of ‘‘ Beldagon Church,” 
purposing to add some very few lines on the series of poems, en- 
titled ‘‘ Westminster Prison,” before we wind up by an appeal to 
the sense and reason, to the wisdom and honesty, to the patriotism 
and religion of Englishmen against the encroaching ocean of de- 
mocracy. It is vain not to see that ocean, it is vain to close our 
eyes to those onpouring floods; they must be met, they must 
be opposed, they must be hurled back again,—yes, even to the 
frothy waste of nothingness from which they sprang, for they are 
grounded on essential error and unreason. 

In “* Westminster Prison ” then, this author presents us with a 
series of lyrics, the result of his prison musings; they exhibit power 
no doubt, and energy, and daring ; but, on the whole, we should 
not call them happy. Some of them are mildly sentimental, and 
others are almost weakly fanciful, whilst the rest are fierce and 
passionate, but scarcely, we think, calculated to win adherents to 
the cause of chartism; there is too much self-consciousness in 
them, and too little magnanimity—at least, it seems so to us— 
and they lack sympathy and pathos. ‘“ The Easter Hymn” 
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(so called) is the most powerful of these lyrics, being a daring 
and blasphemous application of the Scriptural narrative to the 
wrongs of the working classes,—commencing thus : 
‘* Crucified, crucified, every morn ; 

Beaten, and scourged, and crowned with thorn ; 

Scourged and spat on, and drenched with gall ; 

Brothers! how long shall we bear their thrall ? 

Chorus—Mary and Magdalen, Peter and John, 
_ Hear ye the question—and bear it on!”’ 


And the so-called “‘ Hymn for Lammas-Day” breathes an equally 
or a still more turbulent and incendiary spirit. We are willing to 
hope that these war-cries were only drawn from our poet by a sense 
of his immediate wrongs, and do not express his deliberate con- 
viction. The dangers of popular sedition, we repeat, are not what 
we have most to dread ; but rather those of the legal and consti- 
tutional betrayal of our common weal. Mr. Jones must be well 
aware, that utterances made in the spirit of a Marat and a Robes- 
pierre can only retard the advance of a cause in this country, and 
reflect no honour on him who gives them to the world. 

Without dwelling longer, then, on this unfortunate collection or 
series of lyrics, which on the whole has but slight poetic merit, 
let us add a few words on the general qualities of Mr. Jones’s 
poetry. Certainly, we shall not find in it the deep and earnest 
pathos, the calm and almost sacred beauty, the oftentimes ineffable 
grace of a Tennyson: nor shall we find the quiet truthful feeling, 
and the solemn sweetness (if we may so express ourselves), of a 
Longfellow, America’s only poet who is worthy of a second peru- 
sal; nor will the intense dramatic power of Robert Browning, 
or the passion of his lady-wife, be discovered in the bold and 
ringing rhymes of Ernest Jones: but his fancy is freer and 
bolder than that of any of these bards; his power of expression 
is, we think, in some respects, greater; his sense of rhythm is 
decidedly stronger ; his style glows more richly with types and 
metaphors of fantastic beauty; and, when he chooses, he has a 
higher faculty of concentration. Despite the merit of many of the 
extracts which we have given, we doubt not whether we might 
have discovered still more striking passages in “ Lord Lindsay,” 
as well as amongst the charming lyrics of the ‘“‘ Wood Spirit ;” 
but, in any case, Mr. Jones must take his place as one of the more 
powerful of our living poets, and the best of his works, the least 
destructive and revolutionary, such as “ Lord Lindsay,” ‘“ The 
Painter of Florence,” and, we may add, the lyrics of ‘The Wood 
Spirit,” only require to be republished in an attractive form, to 
secure a large circulation among the better-educated classes of 
this country. 
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And let it not be thought that in thus saying we are indirectly 
promoting the progress of democracy ; for it is not Mr. Ernest 
Jones, the demagogue, we have to fear, but rather Lord John 
Russell, the reforming prime minister. The common sense of the 
English nation will induce them to resist the onset of open and 
avowed democracy; they know well that there is no tyranny so 
absolute or so hateful as that of the one despotic majority ; they 
know well that the great glory of our constitution has been, that 
it guarded against this tyranny, whilst it supplied a medium for 
the representation of every class; the working classes who have 
not the suffrage, making their wishes known by means of public 
meetings, petitions, and, above all, by the press; while the House 
of Commons represents (speaking broadly) the middle ; and the 
House of Lords, the upper classes. The great principle which 
lies at the root of our British Constitution may be said to be the 
necessity for the division of power: it is right indeed, it is essen- 
tial, that, in the long run, in the end, the common sense of the 
majority should rule; but then this majority must not be that of 
the moment, but that of years; it must not be a bare numerical 
majority, but that of the real knowledge, and wisdom, and science 
of the country, which, after all, at the best, are liable to err: 
but what would be more terrible, let us ask, than the absolute 
reign of a single body, elected by the one majority, against whose 
decisions there could be no appeal ? 

We do not now purpose to argue this matter at any length at 
the fag end of our article; we are sure that the common sense of 
most Hnglishmen will revolt against the reign of sucha majority as 
this, and will infinitely prefer our ancient government by Queen, 
Lords, and Commons, under which no sudden changes of import- 
ance can be effected, though the voice of the nation will always 
make itself heard in the end. We do not want an all-powerful, 
irresistible House of Commons; we are disposed to admit, indeed, 
that if any measure be sent up from that house repeatedly with 
vast and increasing majorities, the peers, generally speaking, will 
do well to yield; but we need a barrier against popular error and 
the mere love of novelty, and this is supplied by the existence of 
the two higher branches of the legislature. Now we believe that 
if the House of Commons directly represented the One majority of 
the nation, instead of the majority of the middle classes, as at 
present, it would be perfectly irresistible, and that the House of 
Lords would of necessity become a nullity. And therefore it is 
that we are so strongly opposed to any measure tending even in 
this direction. As it is, the Commons are only too powerful ; yet 
they do not directly represent the masses, and indirectly the masses 
are equally represented by the Peers; but the opposition of three 
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hundred men to a body chosen by the one majority of the nation, 
whether under household or universal suffrage, would, we are per- 
suaded, be weak, and almost nominal. Therefore does Lord John 
Russell’s bill for a large increase in the suffrage appear so exceed- 
ingly dangerous to us. Any increase is to be dreaded, as tend- 
ing to establish the supreme authority of the one tyrannical majo- 
rity; in fact, the very existence of the constitution, with its 
fundamental principle of division of power, is assuredly here at 
stake. 

Lord John Russell must know this; he has shown by his 
speeches in the house that he knows it: how can he then be 
instrumental to the ruin of his country ? 

But we may be told, the working classes will never rest satisfied 
without the suffrage, whatever be the consequence. We do not 
believe it: we do not think the majority would care one straw 
for the suffrage, were their social rights secured to them: the 
suffrage, we consider, should be within the reach of an honest and 
intelligent artisan who would make some sacrifices to secure it 
(and so it is at present); but it should be a privilege, and not the 
common right of all: and this last, a right, 1t cannot be without 
erecting the despotism of one tyrant majority, and whelming 
Queen, Lords, and Commons in one common ruin. 

What would be the immediate effect of a large increase of the 
suffrage, such as Lord John Russell proposes? The return of a 
very democratic House of Commons, who would assuredly aspire to 
grasp all power—who would scarcely know how to refuse consist- 
ently that universal suffrage which would then be loudly clamoured 
for. And in any case, the days of the House of Lords would then, 
we fear, be numbered: it might linger for a few years as the shadow 
of its former self, until it gradually melted away; or if the thinking 
and more highly educated classes of this country were not disposed 
to submit without a struggle to the triumph of democracy, to the 
despotism of the one tyrant majority, then a civil war might be the 
issue. What then is most to be dreaded, mm our opinion, is the 
gradual extension of the suffrage, whereby more and more of the 
governing power must be absorbed into a single branch of the legis- 
lature, rendering the others comparatively valueless; and if Lord 
John Russell’s bill should prove half as comprehensive as we are 
credibly informed it will be, it alone will suffice to destroy the 
equilibrium of our commonweal. 

Some may suppose we are indulging in too melancholy antici- 
pations, that our fears are, at all events, exceedingly exaggerated, 
but this is not the case; for the balance of the British Constitu- 
tion, it is essential that the House of Commons should not directly 
represent the majority of the population, or any thing approximating 
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to it; the danger is very near and very great, and it can scarcely 
be exaggerated. We apprehend no perils from open democracy, 
or from demagogism, least of all, from physical force chartism ; 
but we do fear the gradual. sapping of the very basis of our social 
state. In this point of view it seems to us expedient to give pub- 
licity to the sentiments and opinions of such thinkers as Mr. 
Ernest Jones, that men may know whither Lord John Russell is 
endeavouring constitutionally to conduct them. The barefaced mo- 
nopoly of power by one majority England would not tolerate; but 
the gradual increase of the suffrage, however inevitably tending 
to that fatal goal, may be acceded to almost without a struggle. 
Lord John Russell will certainly not thank us for the compliment, 
but we must think him a far more dangerous enemy of the con- 
stitution, whether consciously or unconsciously, not only than 
Mr. Ernest Jones, the chartist laureate, but also than all the 
chartist orators throughout the country, and the whole of the 
scattered forces of democracy. 
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Art. 1V.—Memoir of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, late Rector 
of Watton, Herts. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, 1.A., Rector of 
Kelshall, Herts. 2 vols. London: Seeleys. 


THERE are very many persons in the present day who find it all 
but impossible to persuade themselves that eminent piety can 
coexist with mistaken opinions on religious subjects, and who 
are accordingly inclined either to deny sincerity and purity to 
those who may differ from them in opinion, or are willing to 
sacrifice truth itself in deference to the errors of saintliness. 
There are persons to be found in every communion who are un- 
able to realize to themselves the fact that sanctity of life and 
earnestness of Christian devotion can be found, except amongst 
those who are associated in the professions of the same tenets 
with themselves. It is true that such persons will frequently dis- 
claim so narrow and so unreasonable a principle, if it be brought 
directly before them ; but they will act habitually on it; and the 
Evangelical, the High-Churchman, the Dissenter (not to speak 
of the Romanist), will too frequently be found to judge of the 
piety of men of different views, not by the actual tenor of their 
lives, but by the shibboleth which distinguishes them. ‘“‘ He fol- 
loweth not with us,” is too often held to be a sufficient reason for 
disregarding and denying actually existing good; and it is con- 
ceived that a dangerous Latitudinarianism is involved in conceding 
the possibility of goodness when in any degree tinged with error. 
Grace is supposed, in fact, virtually to confer infallibility on the 
individual who exhibits its higher workings ; and hence arises the 
extraordinary influence over opinion which has ever been ex- 
ercised by pre-eminent piety. It has been held by those who 
came within the sphere of its influence that no material error can 
exist where the heart is under the powerful influence of the 
Divine guidance ; and thousands of intelligent and of earnest men 
have before now taken their opinions on trust from some eminent 
individual—have read the word of God with his eyes—have sat 
at his feet as if he were another Apostle,—and have, at his bid- 
ding, renounced their old faiths, and gathered themselves around 
some symbol of human invention. 

In the present day, and under the existing circumstances of 
the Church, it is of especial importance to bear in mind the un- 
doubted truth, that piety and earnestness afford no absolute 
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security for the soundness of religious views in all respects. We 
have seen some men whose religious characters were without re- 
proach, and who even held the highest place in the admiration of 
considerable classes of persons—men whose writings evinced a 
deep insight into spiritual and practical piety (amidst many 
speculations of a less profitable description)—yet eventually mis- 
led on the most important points, and exchanging the plain truths 
of God’s word, for the erroneous inventions of men. Under these 
circumstances it has been peculiarly instructive to observe how 
men of equal piety and earnestness have been, at the same time, 
raised up, whose views on religious subjects were removed to the 
very opposite extreme—to mark the energetic sincerity and piety 
of an Arnold or a Stanley—to trace the devotion and Christian 
zeal of a Shirley, a Simeon, or a Wilberforee—and to dwell on 
the high and edifying example of Christian love and faithfulness 
which is presented by the subject of the Memoir now before us. 

We can indeed happily point to examples of piety and faith in 
connexion with views of a different complexion from those of 
Simeon on the one hand, or Arnold on the other. We have seen 
many instances in which the highest devotion has been combined 
with what we deem safer or more well-founded principles ; but it 
were vain, indeed, to deny the evidence which the lives of some 
men of different opinions have afforded, of being under the guid- 
ance of Divine grace in a remarkable and extraordinary degree. 

It is scarcely possible to open the volumes before us without 
finding evidence in rich abundance of many of the highest graces 
of the Christian character. If ‘out of abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,” there is here indeed a noble testimony of 
the state of that heart; for every word is instinct with a spirit of 
love, and faith, and humbleness of mind, and zeal for God, which 
cannot be misunderstood. Here is no mere cant and shibboleth 
of party; but a something which, amidst the difficulties of party 
associations, rises above them all, in the earnest tendencies of 
Christian love towards God and man—a something which fails 
indeed through infirmity of human judgment, but sanctifies even 
its very failures. . 

There is one peculiarly pleasing feature in the biography of this 
good man: it exhibits a character which, trained in the ways of 
godliness by pious and affectionate parents, appears to have gra- 
dually advanced to higher degrees of excellence, without any of 
those fearful declensions to habits of gross sinfulness which have 
been sometimes exhibited in the case of those who have afterwards 
been remarkable for high Christian graces. The early life of 
Bickersteth proves that he had been brought up in habits of de- 
-votion, and in the practice of many of its methods. Born at 
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Kirkby Lonsdale in 1786, he was, we are informed, blessed with 
‘‘ wise and judicious parents,” and ‘‘a happy well-ordered home ;” 
and though, we are told, both parents were ignorant at that time of 
“ those deep truths of the Gospel which their own children were 
afterwards the means of bringing before them,” 7. e. (we presume) 
were old-fashioned Church people, “still according to the light 
she [his mother] had, she desired to train them in the fear of 
God, and the way of his commandments. Her admonitions made 
so strong an impression on the mind of her son, that ‘ religious. 
parents and a religious home’ are blessings several times alluded 
to in his journal. She laid a good foundation for the higher 
principle of the fear of God, in the deep filial reverence toward 
earthly parents which she inculcated.” 

At the early age of fourteen he was appointed to a place in the 
General Post-office, London, where his elder brother, who was 
already engaged there, ‘‘ was both able and willing to guide him 
in the paths of virtue,” and where, amidst the temptations, and 
the mingled society of the metropolis, he was to gain that intimate 
knowledge of human nature which gave so much reality to his 
writings in after life. For some years but few circumstances are 
recorded illustrative of more than a steady application to his 
duties, and a due regard to the lessons of morality and prudence 
early instilled into his mind; and yet even in those years there 
were indications of more than common earnestness in religious 
duties. Jor instance, we find the following amongst his rules of 
conduct, written at sixteen years of age :— 


“To attend divine service twice, if possible, every Sunday; and 
whilst in church to behave properly and religiously. To say the Lord’s 
Prayer regularly every morning and evening. To read achapter in the 
Bible every evening, and nothing but what tends to encourage religious 
thoughts on a Sunday; and to receive the most comfortable Sacrament 
of our Lord, at least four times a year. Also to devote half an hour 
every day to religious duties.”—p. 13. 


Shortly after we find the following passage in his journal :— 


“Sunday, March 4th (Lent). Some parts of my conduct I can 
look at with satisfaction in the last week; but though I have been 
more submissive to my superiors, I have not had my Great Redeemer 
sufficiently in my thoughts. I have committed many sins, and have 
much to repent of at this holy season. I have not restrained my 


appetite as I ought to do now; I have not been humble enough at this 
time.” —p. 15. 


Other passages of the same kind might be referred to in illus- 
tration of the serious impressions of this youth of sixteen years of 
age; but we learn that soon after his religion gradually died away 
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for a time, and became absorbed in worldly cares and anxieties. 
His general conduct, however, appears to have been unexception- 
able; and his industry and exertion to improve himself, and to 
gain his livelihood by honest industry, appear to have been unre- 
mitting ; and we read of him in 1806 when he was nineteen years 
of age :— 

*‘ Before this time a great change had come over the tone of his 
mind. His religious impressions had been revived. ‘I do not recol- 
lect,’ he writes, ‘ what first gave me more serious impressions of 
religion. I think that it was Hervey’s Dialogues (Theron and Aspasio) : 
at least, I have reason to bless God for them, as they much opened my 
mind on the nature of religion. However, whatever were the means, 
God, my God, was the cause, and to Him be the praise. I read much 
of the Scriptures, at least three or four chapters ina day. At this time 
I was more earnest in prayer, and more strict in religion, perhaps 
(though with much ignorance), than I have been since. I enjoyed much 
of the comfort of religion. I had many delightful thoughts in lying 
down, that I might awaken in heaven, and many comfortable Sacra- 
ments.’”’—Vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 


He had now left the Post-office and became articled to an 
attorney, and in the view of this change in his circumstances, we 
have the following extract from his journal :— 


**¢ November 17th, 1806. It being probable I shall soon change my 
situation in life, and have better temporal prospects (though attended 
with present disadvantages), which the kindness of my friends (and I 
thank my Heavenly Father for this!) enables me to accept, it becomes 
prudent in me to lay down a plan and some rules for myself; by keep- 
ing which, through God’s assistance, 1 may justify their kindness, pre- 
serve the Christian life, be useful to man, and. give glory to God. 
These are objects that cannot be attained without labour, care, and dili- 
gence. I propose then thus to live, recollecting that without God I can 
do nothing :—In summer, from the 5th of April to the 5th of October, 
to rise at five every morning, and to spend one hour wholly in devotion 
and in reading the Bible. From six to eight I intend to study nothing 
but law—never beginning to read without begging God’s blessing on my 
studies, and beseeching the Fountain of wisdom to give me knowledge. 
From eight to nine will be the hour for dressing and breakfast: let me 
recollect never to eat without giving thanks. 

«‘¢ From nine to three I shall be engaged in business. This will re- 
quire particular watchfulness and care: let me labour, as serving God, 
as the appointed means of pleasing Him, and of honouring my vocation 
by diligence, attention, and usefulness. (See further directions under 
the head, Business.) From three to five I shall be allowed time for 
myself, and I would employ it in this way. Let me go to my room, 
and employ half an hour in devotion and self-examination, and, if I 
have time for it, read half an hour any book that comes in my way. 
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Another half hour take exercise, and the remaining half hour for dinner. 
If there is a great deal of business, I intend to give up the exercise and 
the reading, and return to business immediately after devotion and 
dinner. At eight o’clock business will be over; let me then retire to 
my supper, which dispatch as soon as I can, that I may have time for 
reading. Let this be law for one hour—half an hour a devotional book, 
the remaining three quarters of an hour in reading the Bible, and in 
prayer, and then retire to bed, committing myself to an approving 
Father and a sweet sleep. 

**“ Tn winter I propose to rise at six, and only read law one hour in 
the morning, but an hour and a half in the evening. On Sundays I 
would devote myself wholly to devotion, and attending public ordinances, 
unless charity, or great necessity, and perhaps admiring the works of 
God in creation, prevented me. After having done all, I shall be still, 
and must acknowledge myself, an unprofitable servant. 

** ‘ Business.—(With respect to God, Mr. Bleasdale, and myself.) 

*** Gop.—Strive to do all as appointed by God, as the means of 
pleasing Him, and showing my obedience to Him, as serving Him and 
not man. 

‘*** Mr. BLreasDALE.—I owe him great gratitude as an instrument of 
good to me; let me then, as part of my duty to God, endeavour in 
every lawful thing, to be pleasing and useful to him, to consider his 
interest as my own, to be attentive and diligent, studying to adorn my 
heavenly calling. 

“ * Mysetr.—Endeavour to keep myself unspotted from the world, to 
preserve spiritual-mindedness, to walk by faith, and study to approve 
myself in the sight of God as a zealous and faithful servant. Beware 
of labouring for any other end than a religious one; for in this, as in 
other respects, whatever is not of faith is sin.’”-——Vol. i. pp. 23—25. 


These were the private resolutions of a young man of nineteen. 
It is not of course intended to adduce them as evidences of the 
most exalted piety: we trust that there are many instances of 
similar earnestness to be found amongst our youth even at present. 
But surely it is impossible to mistake the tone of sincerity and of 
practical religion and faithfulness which characterizes the above 
extracts ; or to fail in recognising its connexion with the influence 
of these parental instructions and that religious home with which 
this writer had been blessed. 

The resolutions of this young man, then engaged in an attor- 
ney’s office, and his habits of life are described by his daughter 
in the following passage. Here is Bickersteth at twenty years of 
age :— 


‘‘ The spirit of prayer and holy resolution seems to have been afresh 
awakened in his mind, soon after he took possession of his new abode ; 
for another plan of life bears date—‘ August 16th, 1807.’ It is similar 
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to that already given, only it is more aspiring in its character: not only 
holiness, but eminent holiness was his aim. 

“** First. J will sincerely endeavour, and I also believe it to be my 
best interest, and a sure evidence of my salvation, and, through the 
merits of Christ, pieasing to God, to obtain the greatest possible height 
of piety, and never to stop short, or to think I have attained, till death 
crowns me with victory. To reach this, I must be the best Christian, 
the best friend, the best servant, the best master, the best housekeeper, 
the best son, the best brother, the best labourer, in short, I must strive 
to be perfect in my state of life, as my Heavenly Father is perfect. 
Here then is a work fitted for an immortal soul. It would indeed be 
vain to attempt to be this by my own strength. But here is my 
hope: I have a promise of a better strength, and this very night I will 
implore the aid, not of man, but of God; and He is able to work all 
this in me. ..... . That I may implore this aid the more ardently, 
recollect, 1 am running the race, and the prize is immortal. I am 
fighting a battle: Iam on a journey. I am seeking a jewel and a 
crown. All these are but images; my dangers and also my rewards are, 
and so will be, infinitely greater.’ 

‘‘ The spirit of earnest aspiration which these extracts breathe, marks 
the whole of his private papers. He often, very often, fell short of his 
resolutions, with regard to early rising, the time devoted to the study of 
his profession, and many other duties ; but his desire was, not to lower 
his standard to his attainments, but patiently, painfully, and laboriously, 
to raise his conduct to the high standard of God’s word. His mind was 
naturally practical and methodical; and these qualities, which would 
have ensured a great measure of success in any worldly calling in which 
he had been engaged, were now turned to a yet holier purpose,—the 
working out his own salvation with fear and trembling. He knew in- 
deed that his spiritual life must depend only on the free inbreathings of 
the Spirit of God, but he also knew that God works by means ; that 
those means were as much in his own power, as those which he em- 
ployed to advance himself in his worldly profession, and called for as 
much diligence, self-denial, and regularity in the use of them. His 
journal bears frequent marks of the earnestness with which he devised 
plans for attaining more and more of his Saviour’s image. 

“‘« Sunday, August 3, 1806. Having hitherto kept a very imperfect 
account of my sins against God, man, and myself; I resolve, by God’s 
grace, on daily examination, on the following questions :— 

1. Do I love God above all things ? 
2. Do I love my neighbour as myself, by doing him all the good 
in my power ? 

1. Am I anxious after 

1. Riches and temporal possessions ? 
2. Worldly and sensual pleasures ? 
8. Worldly honour or reputation ? 
2. Am I more anxious for 
1. The favour of God by doing all for his glory? 
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2. The good of man? 
3. The salvation of my soul ? 

*** November 9, 1806. Perhaps the following rule, with God’s 
blessing, may assist me to grow in grace. On the first day of the week, 
let me, after strict examination, write down every sin of the day. The 
next morning look them over, resolve, and pray against them, and then 
at night examine how I have avoided them, and if I have committed 
others, put them down. What I have avoided, put in the list of mer- 
cies; wherein I have sinned, be doubly sorry and humbled, and pray 
more heartily to be delivered from them; and so proceed every day 
in that work, writing a summary of the whole on Sunday morning. 
Thus let me fight against my sins, till I am more than conqueror.’ 

‘*‘ He appears at this time to have had an opportunity, every week, of 
drawing near to the table of the Lord, and he was anxious to derive a 
full blessing when he partook of this holy ordinance, that it might 
indeed prove to be for the strengthening and refreshing of his soul.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 31—34. 


Whatever may be the impressions on our minds with regard to 
the disparagement of sacraments and means of grace in some 
quarters, certainly the man who at twenty years of age was in the 
habit of, “‘every week, drawing near to the table of the Lord,” 
and the writer who can record without disapprobation that fact, 
and his frequent allusions to fasting as a duty practised by him- 
self, are scarcely likely to be amongst those who would disparage 
the sacraments. At this time he drew up the following form of 
self-dedication to God, which we cannot withhold from the reader ; 
and we would here especially call attention to the sense of obliga- 
tion evinced by the writer in reference to the baptismal vow :— 


“In December of this year he drew up the following solemn form of 
self-dedication :-— 

**¢ December 28, 1806. As it is advised by the excellent Dod- 
dridge, as I may hope it will have some effect on my soul in making 
me ashamed of sin, and as it may be an additional tie to a life of holi- 
ness ; as it will also become evidence when I am departed this world, 
to my surviving friends, that I trusted alone in the name of Jesus and 
his Gospel for life and happiness, salvation and immortality beyond the 
grave; I presume to draw up the following. If one who has never 
seriously thought on religion should read it, may he through the grace 
of God make it his own act ;—for the care of the soul, so sadly (surely 
enough to make one weep tears of blood) neglected by the world, is 
indeed the one thing needful, all other things are perishing, and endure 
but for a moment; but this will repay us in everlasting ages, and we 
labour in vain, if we make it not the chief object of our thoughts, desires, 
studies, words, and labours. 

**¢ Eternal and blessed God, King of kings, Lord of lords, who art 
greatly to be feared, I confess that J was conceived and born in sin. I 
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bewail that my life has been hitherto little else but a continual course 
of sin and impiety, except where thy merciful goodness has prevented 
me. More particularly I acknowledge that I have, ‘woe is me,’ been 
guilty of the heinous sins of lying, hypocrisy, obstinacy, violations of the 
Sabbath, disobedience to parents, and covetousness; living days, months, 
and years in these sins, and as without Thee in the world. Thus sinful, 
thus miserable, I prostrate myself at thy footstool, in deep humiliation, 
contrition, and self-abhorrence, saying, ‘ Be merciful to me a sinner! ’ 
‘I have sinned, and am not worthy to be called thy son.’ ‘ Wash me 
throughly from my wickedness, and cleanse me from my sin.’ 

““¢ This being my case, I gladly close with thy gracious covenant of 
redemption, thankfully and joyfully accepting Jesus for my Saviour, be- 
leving in Him and his Gospel, and trusting in his righteousness alone 
for acceptance with Thee. Receive, O Lord, thy revolted servant, who 
earnestly desires to become one of thy people, to be included in thy 
covenant. 

‘“*¢ Fear and trembling might justly take hold of me in thus address- 
ing Thee; and I durst not so appear before Thee, were it not for thy 
gracious promises, and my great necessity. 

““¢ This day, then, I devote myself to Thee, I renounce every other 
lord, the world, the flesh, and the devil; and, sincerely renewing my 
baptismal vow, I consecrate to Thee all that I have and am; my body 
and my mind, my thoughts, possessions, time, influence, words, and ac- 
tions, and every means of every kind I possess, to be all used to thy 
glory, and in resolute obedience to Thee. 

*¢ «This I am bound to do, and by thy help so I will; and I declare at 
this time, in this'solemn season and manner, on this sacred day, after 
returning from thy table, my hearty and entire surrender to Thee. I 
humbly, yet ardently, beseech Thee to accept it, to enable me to fulfil 
it, and to preserve me from again departing from Thee. 

**¢T resign myself to thy direction, to be disposed of by Thee as 
most subservient to thy glory, saying with reverence, ‘Thy will be 
done,’ and rejoicing in thine unlimited government. 

**¢ And may the blood of thy dear Son wash me from my wickedness, 
his merits plead for me, his death atone formy sins. Let me be clothed 
with his righteousness: sanctified by his Spirit. May I always behold 
Thee as my Father, live under thy influence, love Thee more and 
more as myself, and grow in grace, and in every good word and 
work. 

“«¢ And when the solemn hour of death comes, when nothing worldly 
can afford assistance, when my years are at an end, and I must shortly 
appear naked before Thee, do Thou remember me, O my God. Be 
then, I pray Thee, especially present, shining brightly around me; let 
my faith in Thee be strong and vigorous. Oh may I then have the 
consolation, through thy free Spirit, of having glorified Thee on earth, 
and finished the work thou gavest me to do; may I depart hence with 
such peace as will show to others the power of thy religion, and glorify 
‘Thee, and be received into the mansions prepared for those that love 
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Thee, there to dwell evermore with the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and with Thee, my God, for ever and ever, through Jesus the Great 
Mediator of thy covenant, my Lord and my only Saviour. 

“¢HpwarD BIcKERSTETH.’ 

** How fully these closing petitions were answered, those can bear 
witness, who heard his dying words, ‘I have finished my work, I long 
for my rest,’ and who witnessed the hallowed peace that breathed around 
him at the moment of his departure to join the spirits of the just.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 35—37. 


It is impossible to peruse passages like this without acknow- 
ledging the evidences they afford of Christian graces of the highest 
character. There are many other proofs of a similar description ; 
and so deeply was the stamp of devotion impressed on the letters 
which he now addressed to his parents, that they began to fear 
lest religious enthusiasm should carry him too far, and he should 
leave the communion of the Church. He wrote to reassure them 
on this point, testifying his conviction that ‘“‘the Church of Eng- 
land is in such entire concordance with the Scriptures, that while 
we reverence them we can never forsake it ;” but that he con- 
siders it a duty to attend the ministrations of those ministers of 
the Church who preach its doctrines and those of the Scriptures. 
He subsequently remarked, in 1808, that ‘there seem to me in 
the Church of England three classes of ministers :—-Those who are 
for a sober religion, 7.¢. a religion without Christianity, which the 
heathen discovered before us; those who partake in some degree 
of enthusiasm, and, I fear, encourage pride in their hearers, as if 
they were a people set apart, and all others were reprobates ; and 
the truly Christian ministers, who make faith the foundation of 
holiness, but who make holiness an essential evidence of faith ; 
who deny the least merit in holiness, and ascribe our salvation 
altogether to a Redeemer.”—p. 44. 

We believe that this description was not altogether inaccurate ; 
and we trust that the principles here rightly described as “ truly 
Christian,” continued at all times to be substantially those of 
Bickersteth, and of very many of that part of the Church with 
whom he was more immediately connected; while we would add 
the expression of a firm conviction that the same great funda- 
mental truth has regulated the teaching of still more, who were 
not of that connexion; and we feel assured that many of those 
who have been, to a certain degree, separated by mutual mis- 
understandings or misconceptions on this very point, will be, in 
the end, found to have been building on the same foundation, and 
promoting the same great objects. 

The spirit of Bickersteth was pre-eminently charitable: we 
never see in his productions the harsh and violent zeal, the stern 
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and unforgiving denunciations, and the imputations of unworthy 
motives to adversaries, which have, unfortunately, distinguished 
the style of some of his contemporaries. His was no narrow and 
bigoted spirit which could recognise no truth or piety save within 
the circle of his own party; and in the repugnance which he thus 
early manifested to an exclusive, arrogant, and uncharitable reli- 
gionism, we see the germ of a more generous and large-minded 
charity, which at times, indeed, was permitted to go to greater 
lengths than a sounder judgment would have recommended. 

With such dispositions this excellent young man could not fail 
to be a blessing to all with whom he came in contact. In his new 
sphere he found companions of a widely different stamp, and he 
applied himself to benefit them. This and his general course are 
alluded to in the following passage :— 


‘‘ His disapproval of vice, and the steady rebuke administered by his 
example, were probably one cause of the improvement he notices in a 
letter to his parents, April 30th. ‘ Having given you but poor charac- 
ters of my companions before, in justice I ought to add, I think them 
much improved. H is very much improved, and seems now to 
have a due sense of the immense importance of religion. It is rather 
presumptuous in me to judge others in this way, when, considering my 
advantages, I must think myself much the unworthiest of them all.’ 

** While compelled to associate daily with society so uncongenial, 
Edward Bickersteth was preserved from its corrupting influence, for his 
conversation was in heaven, and the highest and most ennobling fellow- 
ship, even communion with his God and Father, was his constant privi- 
lege. His sabbaths were peculiarly precious to him. The early morn- 
ing hours were spent in private devotion and study ; he attended divine 
worship morning and evening; esteeming the faithful ministry he en- 
joyed one of the greatest of his blessings. The friends, with whom he 
so long resided, still wished him to join their family at a late dinner; 
but between this and the close of the morning service were many quiet 
hours, which were specially consecrated to devotional exercises. It was 
then that he usually wrote his Sabbath journal, in which he humbled 
himself for the sins of the past week, praised God for its mercies, or 
strove to urge upon his own spirit every motive that could lead to more 
exalted holiness.”—Vol. i. pp. 46, 47. 


Two years afterwards, in 1810, we find him still looking towards 
the spiritual welfare of his companions. At this time he was 
about twenty-three years of age ;_and although he was now rapidly 
advancing in his profession, and had gained the fullest confidence 
of his employer, his mind was turning away from the prospects of 
earthly gains and success to higher things; he was secretly long- 
ing to be admitted to the ministry of the Gospel, but had little 
hope or expectation of being enabled to realize his wish. The 
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following passage will show his sentiments and conduct at this 
period :— 


* One or two extracts will show how zealously he watched his con- 
duct towards his companions ; striving to stir himself up to seek. their | 
salvation. 

*** JT must strive to banish levity in my conversation, and especially 
with worldly characters. Let me beas cheerful as possible; but let it be 
a sober cheerfulness, from which I could in a moment retire to serious 
conversation and prayer. J am very subject to this levity of behaviour; 
but this is not a world to triflein. Whilst we are beating about in the 
storm, and uncertain of reaching the shore, is this a time for levity ? 
Whilst we are daily sinning against God, and live in a sinful world, is 
this a time for folly ? One would think the carelessness and indifference 
of my companions ought rather to make me tremble and fear for them, 
and earnestly and anxiously seek their eternal good....’ 

**¢T am very selfish; I seek not the good of others with that enlarged 
charity Christianity requires: thus I am impatient under interruptions 
of my study and quiet, though called to be useful to others. Iam ready 
to give a hasty answer to questious put to me when I am engaged ; 
where is meekness and gentleness and forbearance in this? I hope the 
Spirit of my God has done something for me here; but O how back- 
ward I am to self-denial!’ _ 

“*T trust there is some alteration for the better among my com- 
panions; if there be, it is thy work,O my God. May Thy grace begin, 
may Thy grace carry on a good work, not only amongst my companions, 
kindred, acquaintance, friends, and countrymen, but through the whole 
world, for Christ’s sake! O that it might please God to open the way 
for me to become his minister! I consider it of little importance what 
becomes of me here, so that I might be the means of spreading the glad 
tidings of great joy, throughout the world if possible. In the ministry, 
I should have greater opportunities for this. I want not riches, honours, 
or pleasures: I want to be wise to win souls. I want to proclaim the 
joyful sound, if it be the will of my God. Yet in this I would say 
with the utmost sincerity and resignation, ‘Thy will, not mine, be 
done.’’”—-Vol. i. pp. 115, 116. 


The journal of this excellent man records the earnest longings 
with which he at this time contemplated the notion of entering on 
the sacred ministry, and his meditations and self-examination as 
to the duties and responsibilities of the office, and his notions in 
desiring it; but after much earnest prayer, and consultation with 
religious friends, he resolved to wait for clearer indications of 
God’s will,’and for several years longer applied himself to the 
duties of his profession. At length, after five years had elapsed, 
and at a time when he had attained to a lucrative business, and 
was also become a hushand and a parent, he received an invi- 
tation from the Church Missionary Society, of which his friend 
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and former pastor, Mr. Pratt, was at that time secretary, to take 
charge of the Institution for the Education of Missionaries, in 
connexion with the Secretaryship of the Society, and to commence ~ 
his labours by visiting the Missions on the coast of Africa, at 
Sierra Leone, and in its vicinity. He immediately resigned his 
lucrative profession, and accepted a laborious office with a small 
income; and having been admitted at length to holy orders, sailed 
for Africa, where he felt himself so momentarily in peril in that 
deadly climate, that he always kept with him a letter addressed 
to his wife, to be transmitted to her in case of his death, and 
comprising his sentiments in the immediate prospect of it. 

It would be impossible to follow out all the details of Bicker- 
steth’s life from this time. It becomes identified with the history 
of the Church Missionary Society, and with the general history of 
religion in England. His exertions in Africa were crowned with 
singular success. His zeal inspired new animation into the cause 
of missions. The missionaries, who had been discouraged, re- 
sumed their work, and instead of employing themselves merely in 
the instruction of children, gathered around them congregations of 
adults, and soon were able to number their communicants by hun- 
_ dreds and thousands. The devoted man, who had thus aroused 
the African Missions from a state of lethargy, returned to Eng- 
land to undertake the immense labours of his office—the care of 
students in preparation for the missionary work—the correspond- 
ence and committee-work connected with the multifarious opera- 
tions of the Church Missionary Society over the world—the 
advocacy of the missionary cause at public meetings, and in the 
pulpit, throughout a large part of the year, in Great Britain and 
Treland—the engagements of a chapel in London—and the occa- 
sional publication of works on religious and spiritual subjects, 
composed in the intervals of business, and founded on his pulpit 
ministrations. In this overwhelming labour, with scarcely any 
relaxation, fifteen years were employed; and during that length- 
ened period, abounding with much that was calculated to impair 
the spirituality of the character, we find throughout evidences of 
an unfailing zeal in the cause of Christ—of unbounded charity— 
of most entire submission to the will of God—and of a willingness 
to relinquish privileges, which many persons might have coveted, 
for the sake of gaining additional time for the cure of souls in the 
congregation more particularly entrusted to him. Observing that 
his congregation appeared to suffer from his repeated absence on 
the business of the Church Missionary Society, he succeeded in 
effecting an arrangement by which he should not be required to 
absent himself for more than twelve Sundays in the year; and he 
subsequently came to the resolution, that if he were called on to 
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be absent from his church more than six Sundays in the year, he 
would relinquish his office of secretary with all its emoluments and 
influence. ' 


‘‘He had not only to contend with the general difficulties of the 
Society : he felt much embarrassment with respect to his own position 
and duties. ‘ O the pressure of daily work which comes upon me!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I feel that I cannot continue it much longer, for every duty 
suffers by my being responsible for too many.’ He felt that his fre- 
quent absence from home was a serious hindrance to the fulfilment of his 
duties to his own family; that his congregation suffered and was scat- 
tered when he left them, and that he could not efficiently fulfil his duties 
at the Church Missionary House, while he was so frequently hindered 
from being present at the Committee-meetings. He therefore seriously 
doubted, whether it were not his duty to resign his Secretaryship, espe- 
cially as at this time he had confidence in his fellow-labourers, and be- 
lieved that his place might be supplied. On the other hand God had 
much blessed him in his labours for the Society, it was a scene of great 
usefulness to the Church. He knew, that in every situation there is a 
conflict of duties, and that changes are always evil, unless God directly 
leads to them. The income from Wheler Chapel was also very small, 
and his family were partly dependant on his salary as Secretary to the 
Society. After weighing the matter carefully, writing down, as he was 
wont, the reasons on either side, he laid before Mr. Pratt, Mr. Wood- 
rooffe, and Mr. Coates, previously to submitting it to the Committee, a 
proposal for a modified arrangement, by which only six Sundays in the 
year should be required from him. If this was declined, he felt it would 
lead to his resignation.”-——Vol. i. pp. 440, 441. 


Having been licensed to the incumbency of the chapel at which — 
he had ministered for many years, he devoted himself with in- 
creased energy to the duties of his office. Now that he found 
himself surrounded by so large a number of devout communicants, 
he resolved to endeavour to act on the congregation generally 
through them. He expected to find amongst them Sunday- 
school teachers, and visitors for benevolent and district societies. 
He requested a list of their names, that he might pray individually 
for them, and appointed meetings of communicants, at which he 
addressed them on the subject of aiding him by visiting the poor ; 
pointed out their duties as heads of families, parents, masters, 
servants ; and exhorted them to other good works. 


‘“** February 6th, 1830. Iam prevented by acold from attending the 
Saturday evening meeting, and have thence a little time for retirement, 
The Lord bless it for my soul’s good. 

‘¢* My mind has been less turned by studies from active duties in my 
ministry and Society, and I feel most comfortable within, when thus not 
contemplatively in study, but actively in work, serving God. 
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“‘¢Tt has been a trying and conflicting time in the Society, especially 
about the Institution. 1 trust that the Lord has guided us to that issue 
which is most for his glory; but my only comfort is in casting the 
whole on Him. | 

““¢ As to myself, I see so much evil and defect that my mouth is shut 
as to complaining of others ;—evil and defect in every part of duty and 
obligation. I do desire before God now deeply to humble myself for 
every neglected and omitted duty, and for every misapplied labour. 

‘** Tt is not sufficient to the Christian that he is active in good works 
unless they be appointed good works,—the good works ‘ which God has 
before ordained (xponroiuacerv) that we should walk in them.’ May I 
ever bear this in mind, and not be carried away by inclination or sym- 
pathy, or appearance of good, or reality of good, from immediate, ap- 
pointed, and stated duties! I feel that here I have often greatly erred. 
In such a metropolis as this,—in sucha public station as mine, without 
firmness, I shall easily be led astray by excellent things, from prior ex- 
cellent things which are positive duties. Lord, give me grace to discern 
things that differ, and to follow the more excellent way. I feel that there 
is far too much of man’s work, and too little of God’s work, in my own 
experience, in my ministry, and in all my labours. The Saviour, with 
all his blessings, is not duly prominent, but self, in its varied forms, 
thrusts out privileges and principles. O for more of the Spirit of Christ, 
without which there cannot be the grace of Christ! Intercessory prayer 
for my congregation is not kept up with regularity and constancy. Lord, 
lead me to pray more for all, specially the communicants.’ ””—Vol. i. pp. 
456, 457. 


While this excellent man was thus engaged in labours above 
his strength, and at the same time growing in humility, he was 
awaiting the decision of the Church Missionary Society on the 
request he had placed before them for relief from the amount of 
travelling duties which so frequently removed him from his Church. 
He awaited it with a fixed resolution, that were the decision 
adverse, he would relinquish his Secretaryship with its income. 
The decision was adverse: it was considered that the interests of 
the Society would suffer materially if he were not to be absent for 
more than six Sundays in the year; and he immediately resigned 
his office of secretary in the following terms :— 


“My DEAR SIR, 

‘*T regret to have to communicate to the Committee my determination, 
after much painful inward conflict, to resign my situation as Secretary, 
in a Society which has ever been, and I trust ever will be, very dear to 
me. .... Deeply sensible of many imperfections in fulfilling the duties 
of the post which I have so long occupied, I would earnestly pray, that 
a larger portion of the Divine Spirit may rest on my successors, and on 
all the plans of a Society which God has largely used for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom in the world. 
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‘** T cannot also but notice the many mercies which I have received in 
this situation ; and though it has been to me one of peculiar toil, and of 
many trials, yet I shall ever have reason to bless God that I have been 
permitted, for so lengthened a period, to labour in a service so directly 
connected with the most important of all objects that can occupy the 
human mind..... *—_Vol. i. pp. 458, 459. 


His journal contains the following entry at this time.—“ I am 
brought, encompassed with many mercies, to the day of my birth, 
and thick clouds are round about me, yet mercies also abound on 
every side. I know not the way before me, but my Father does, 
and I hope to keep close to Him, and then I need fear no evil. 
Never did I seem more encompassed with straits and doubts : but 
all shall clear up.” The next day but one, the patron of the 
rectory of Watton, having been present at his chapel, came into 
the vestry after the service, and offered to him that valuable pre- 
ferment. 

The latter twenty years of Mr. Bickersteth’s life, after his 
retirement from the office of Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, were engaged in incessant labours of body and mind in 
the service of religion. Few, if any, of the societies or religious 
movements of the day were not, more or less, influenced by his 
untiring energies. His aid and advice appear to have been sought 
to an enormous extent, by all who were engaged in promoting 
evangelical religion ; and he may be said to have sacrificed his 
life in the cause; for the ‘‘ wear and tear” of such a life as his 
was such as the strongest constitution must have severely felt. 
His labours were, indeed, wonderful; and the incessant turmoil, 
exertion, and publicity in which he was involved, without the 
power of extrication, could scarely fail to be injurious in some of 
its tendencies, to his own mind; nor do we recollect a more 
remarkable evidence of the stedfastness of religious principle than 
arises from the fact, that amidst the many temptations incidental 
to his position, he appears to have preserved throughout the same 
Christian graces ; and even amidst the anxieties and trials of con- 
troversy, to have preserved a meek, humble, and charitable spirit. 
Notwithstanding his strong objections to certain views on reli- 
gious subjects, he could still speak with forbearance of those who 
did not in all respects hold with him. for instance, on one occa- 
sion, he thus replies to some objections which had been made to 
the Church of England :— 


“The Evangelical Clergy are not an insignificant fraction of the 
Church ; and even the errors in other pulpits are much oftener defect 
than positive falsehood. The preaching has commonly a higher standard 
than the preacher, and with the Lessons and Liturgy, a nearly full sys- 
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tem of truth is before the eyes of the people. This cannot make up for 
the want of heart and power; but still it is a libel to describe it as, in 
the vast majority of cases, the constant inculcation of deadly error. The 
spirit of Christ, which rejoices in truth, wherever it finds it, is wanting 
in such statements.” —Vol. ii. p. 313. 


In 1847, only three years before his death, Bickersteth could 
write in the following terms of a section of the Church to which 
he was very strongly opposed :— 


*¢ ‘For above thirty years I have been a minister of this Church, and 
I may say, without condemning other denominations which hold the 
Head, it is the Church of my deepest conscientious convictions and 
affections, as being truly scriptural, evangelical, and catholic towards 
other Churches. 

**¢ For fifteen years after I was in the ministry, I travelled, in con- 
nexion with the Church Missionary Society, over every part of our 
country; and since that time, from my connexion with different re- 
ligious societies, I am well acquainted with its situation. I deny not 
many humbling and fearfulinconsistencies. ‘Throughout the Protestant 
Churches much of the spirit of the Reformation has decayed, and hence 
the door has been opened to many evils. I deny not our participation 
in this decay. . ... 

‘¢* There are fifteen or sixteen thousand clergymen in our Church. 
The chief proportion are in country parishes,—the great stay, support, 
and comfort, of the retired villages of our country, from their conscien- 
tiousness, intelligence, and benevolence; and this in many cases where 
there is not the fulness that might be wished, of enlightened, deep, and 
experimental religion. 

‘‘¢ There are, it must be admitted, to the grief of every true Christian, 
unconverted, worldly, and formal ministers, and perhaps at the same 
time exclusive and extreme in their notions of Church authority. But 
faithful rulers and ministers in our Church have again and again testi- 
fied against these evils. A fervent and zealous spirit may also greatly 
mistake as to the proportion of evil-doers. Elijah thought that he only 
was left a true worshipper of God, when there were seven thousand such 
in Israel. I mourn that there should be any such in a Church where 
the most eminent holiness and devotedness are required by her princi- 
ples and ordination-services. But the tares will grow with the wheat ; 
and while it is our duty to testify against that which is evil, let us 
remember also the solemn admonition, ‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.’ We may exaggerate the extent of the evil, and are incom- 
petent judges of others. 

“‘¢ As to Tractarianism, the general voice of the bishops and clergy 
has been against it, and the middle and lower classes of Churchmen 
strengthen faithful brethren in firmly withstanding it. Its character has 
. been manifested by some open secessions to the Apostasy of Rome, and 
this shipwreck of faith has not been in vain. Others, yet with us, in 
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my view, overvalue their own notions, as to the visible Church, its sa- 
craments and ministry, and episcopacy; but are there no contrasted 
errors in other denominations? And where there are these errors, there 
is often much conscientiousness, seriousness, real devotedness, enlarged 
bounty, and self-denial,—though mingled with statements erroneous 
in themselves, and leading to still more dangerous errors.’ ”’—Vol. ii. 


pp. 375, 376. 


The spirit of Christianity which dictated these expressions was 
the great characteristic of Bickersteth’s life. Its benign influence 
was felt in his family and his parish, where he appears to have 
been surrounded by universal love. There is a very pleasing 
description of his daily life at home (vol. 11. p. 193, &¢.), which 
will be pursued with interest and edification ; but which we cannot 
extract at length. To his children religion was never exhibited 
as a system of arbitrary restraint: they were taught to regard it 
as a fountain of domestic happiness and love. Worldly amuse- 
ments were discouraged; but enjoyment, amusement, and varied 
instruction were assiduously promoted. As his children grew up, 
he delighted in employing them in works of religion and charity. 
He made them his companions in all his labours for promoting 
the kingdom of God. 


** It was his own principle, through life, to have for his main object 
the glory of God in the salvation of men. This he sought also to im- 
press in every way on their minds. A great work was to be done; and 
each one, according to his ability, was to take part init. Self-denial 
was to be expected as a needful means; but the end was glorious, and 
worthy of every sacrifice. Life, they were thus taught to feel, was 
solemn and earnest, full of interest, full of hope ; and though beset with — 
many dangers, and exposed to many trials, full also to a Christian of 
the richest blessings. A variety of quiet amusements were at hand, to — 
fill up every hour not occupied with active and pressing duties; and 
the only complaint often heard at the rectory, was, that the day was 
not long enough for its numerous and interesting occupations.”’— 
Vol. ii. p. 197. 


He was an early riser, and his morning private devotions were 
offered in his study, after which he used to retire to ‘ a quiet 
walk in a field above the rectory,” where his devotions were con- 
tinued; and it reminds us of the habits of some of the ancient 
worthies of the Church, when we read that, ‘‘ not far from one 
end of this private walk there were two or three cottages, and, 
unknown to himself, his voice was sometimes overheard by the 
simple cottagers, as he poured out his earnest supplications before 
God.” 

The closing scenes of this holy life were what might have been 
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anticipated. We refrain from touching on a subject so solemn 
and so triumphant, and would only refer the reader to the de- 
scription of a death-bed scene, which set its seal on the faith, and 
exalted piety of this eminent servant of Christ. 

The very imperfect sketch we have endeavoured to present will 
at least have conveyed to the reader some notion of the high spi- 
rituality and saintliness of Bickersteth. For ourselves, we must 
acknowledge that we shall find it difficult to point to many living 
examples of equal excellence. We know not the man in the present 
day to whom we should look upon as a more faultless model of 
Christian excellence. His virtues and piety were far above the 
ordinary attainments of Christian men, and approached those of 
the saints of old. The list of names of men most honoured in the 
Church for their saintliness would not be dishonoured by the ad- 
dition of the name of Edward Bickersteth to the number. 

But, most assuredly, the life of this admirable man furnishes a 
clear and indisputable evidence that correctness of judgment, 
soundness of principle, and correctness of doctrine, even on im- 
portant points, are no essential conditions or results of Christian 
piety, and zeal, and sanctity. Bickersteth was not merely a warm 
supporter of the Bible Society, in which persons of all sects, 
and even Socinians, met on common ground, and were recognised 
as equally engaged in promoting God’s work on earth; but he 
supported Mr. Drummond and other seceders in Scotland: he 
held that it was right and proper to attend Dissentmg ministra- 
tions in England; he stood forward almost alone (even amongst 
the Evangelical Clergy) in founding and maintaining the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, thus recognising all denominations as on a perfect 
footing of equality with the Church; and, in fine, he held that 
Regeneration was not connected with Baptism. To many Church- 
men the mention of such facts would be sufficient to convict him 
of grave—nay, of vital error. And, nevertheless, it is impossible 
to dispute the ‘evidences of his exalted sanctity of life. There 
may be some, to whom his strong opposition to Romanism—his 
condemnation of the Maynooth Bill—and his successful efforts to 
set on foot the Irish Church Missions for the conversion of Ro- 
manists—may furnish conclusive evidence of heterodoxy; but the 
fact still remains, that his whole life and spirit was that of a man 
of God; and if we are to be guided in religious sentiments by 
mere saintliness of life, we would ask what reason can possibly 
be alleged for rejecting the authority of Bickersteth against Ro- 
manism and other tenets, and accepting the testimony of some 
other man of a sanctity perhaps inferior, certainly not superior, to 
his, in proof of the truth of the contrary doctrine ? 

If Bickersteth, notwithstanding his pre-eminent holiness, could 
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compromise Christian truths in the Bible Society and the Evan- 
gelical Alliance ; in the effort after the union of Christians of all 
denominations ; is it not equally possible that men of earnest and 
exalted piety in another direction may have been compromising 
in some degree the truths of the Gospel, in the effort to promote 
an union between the Church of England and the unreformed 
part of the Church? Does sanctity of life imply soundness of 
judgment, and practical wisdom, and the Divine guidance in the 
one case only ! 

We are far from wishing to see holiness of life, and zeal, and 
other Christian graces less highly appreciated than they are ; but 
we have seen various instances in which danger has arisen from 
the virtual ascription of infallibility in doctrine to goodmen. We 
have seen it carried to such a length as to lead to the deliberate 
avowal that the choice of one creed or another would be con- 
tingent on the course adopted by some individual of eminent piety 
or ability ; and thus, in fact, the example and sentiments of man 
have been made the standard, to the exclusion of any inquiry into 
the revealed will of God. Pre-eminent holiness is a blessing to 
some of those who are under its influence in the present day ; but 
to others it becomes a peril and a trial: it is too often a snare to 
the weak, enchaining their opinions in the web of human in- 
ventions, and exciting only party zeal, where it is erroneously 
conceived that there is a contest for some essential principle or 
truth. 
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Art. V.—The Soul, her Sorrows and her Aspirations; an 
Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul, as the True 
Basis of Theology. By Francts Wititam Newman, /or- 
merly Fellow of Ballot College, Oxford. London: Chapmans. 


Aumost every day, it may now be fairly said, or at least every 
moon, brings forth some fresh assailant on the bulwarks of Chris- 
tianity ; discloses some insidious plot to undermine, or some daring 
and open attempt to escalade, or some weak intention to surrender, 
those really impregnable walls which guard the city of God, the 
fortress of Divine revelation. Now a Coleridge—eloquent, spiri- 
tually-minded, devotional, reverential even, but unhappily mysti- 
eal, and partially unreal, comes before us with the avowal and 
assertion that the mspiration of Holy Scripture can no longer be 
defended as of old. Now an Arnold—bold, vigorous, ardent, 
earnest-hearted, steps forward to denounce, in the name of the 
Christian faith, the very fundamental conditions of a Church polity. 
Now a Carlyle—passionate, picturesque, impulsive, mighty in 
words, possessing a singular power of fascination for his contem- 
poraries, revels ina stormy mysticism, half German, half his own, 
suggestive of most weighty truths, unknown, but yet assuredly in 
store for us; which, once revealed, cannot fail to convert all our 
present possessions into bare shadows of reality, types and images 
of the coming glory. Now a Newman—keen, searching, subtle, 
bitterly sarcastic, Oriel’s Newman of olden time, denounces our 
whole social and political being, as a Church and nation, as reared 
upon the, in his eyes, false assumption, that the state should bea 
Christian power. Now a Froude—imaginative, eloquent, and 
audacious ;—now an Hmerson—arrogant and paradoxical ;—now 
a Foxton—pretentious and malapert, denounces old and orthodox 
Christianity as something antiquated, and altogether out of date, 
or even adverse to the progress of humanity. Last, yet not least, 
another Newman, seemingly calm, and cautious, and oravely 
philosophic, with vast pretensions to spirituality, he of Balliol 
and of London’s University, strives to substitute a false ideal for 
positive truth, a composite, artificial, unreal eclecticism, for genuine 
Christianity ; and so endeavours to convince the world that they 
will know God best who renounce all external revelation of Him ; 
that they will love Him with most ardour and endurance who 
recognise his Being as a possibility. 
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We purpose to devote some pages, on the present occasion, to 
the examination of this last author’s recent publication on ‘“ The 
Soul, her Sorrows and her Aspirations,” which he has been pleased 
to designate ‘‘an Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul, 
as the Basis of Theology.” 

And first, we venture to remark, at starting, that there is 
something strange, if not grotesque, in this prominent and formal 
announcement of the author’s purpose to establish a true “basis 
of theology” on a composition so singularly shadowy, so peculiarly 
eloud-like and unreal, as that before us; a work which is most 
. remarkably deficient in any approach to logical self-consistency, 
or approximation to a reasonable unity of purpose. 

To speak with all tenderness towards the author, it were surely 
an intellectually herculean ‘undertaking to arrive at any positive 
conclusion respecting Mr. Newman’s creed from this his exposition 
of it; an undertaking from which we at least must be allowed to 
shrink. May we venture, however, to inquire, by way of index to 
the general result of our investigations, whether Mr. Newman be- 
lieves in God at all? And by God, we mean, not some mysterious 
primary cause, which the avowed pantheist, or atheist even, might 
well acknowledge, but a Deity, conscious of self, and capable of 
will? Does Mr. Newman believe in a special providence? in a 
Governor of the universe, capable of hearing and answering human 
prayers? Further, does he believe in life beyond the grave, or 
retribution of any kind whatever? We do not know; and, we 
may add, with some degree of confidence, he cannot himself be 
very certain. ‘This professing teacher seems to us to be void 
of any definite belief on one and all of these fundamental questions. 
Yes, even the very being of the Almighty, in the sense in which 
Christians understand the word, in the sense in which the world 
understands it, is confessedly a problem for him. He denounces 
pantheism, it is true; yet one form of unbelief or disbelief is so 
naturally allied to another, that he finds himself constrained to 
admit, (p. 39,) “‘ I believe that some are called pantheists, merely 
because they are hyper-philosophic theists :” and, in effect, he 
casts great doubt upon the existence of that special providence, 
without which there would, practically speaking, be no God for us. 

Yetit must be understood that the avowed design of Professor 
Newman is to deduce the personal existence of the Almighty 
from certain “a priori” reasonings; partly from the presence of the 
instincts of awe, wonder, and reverence in the human heart, all 
aspirations towards an infinite reality; partly from the familiar 
argument of design. And yet we are compelled, however un- 
willingly, to repeat, despite this, that Mr. Newman’s belief in 
God is nothing more than a belief in his probable or possible 
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existence. His whole scheme is based upon a likelihood. Per- 
sonally, in his own feelings and convictions, he may have advanced 
beyond this point—thanks, if so, to positive Christianity ; for 
Christianity has made faith in the personal being of the Almighty 
a species of universal heir-loom; an instinct, probably, which is 
never wholly discarded by those who assume the tenets of pan- 
theism, or espouse the cause of absolute atheistic negation. 

It is not unworthy of observation, that it is only the moral con- 
sequence of atheism, not atheism itself, which shocks Professor 
Newman : he tells us, on page 30, “ It is enough here to say, that 
the question of theism is not one of speculative acuteness: atheists, . 
‘in fact, are generally acute men, and on their own ground it would 
be wrong to dogmatize against them.” But as the grand object of 
Mr. Newman’s work is to persuade us that revelation, or an his- 
torical faith, as he calls it, is no requisite for the very highest, 
surest, and best religion, he is bound to assert, and does assert, the 
existence of a God, and this with no little hardihood of manner ; 
yet he goes on to say, almost in the same breath, that we can 
have no intellectual assurance of the fact : and we must be allowed 
to doubt his being very thoroughly persuaded of it ; at least, not 
on his own principles. Certainly he could not communicate his 
bare personal convictions, his sentiments, to other men; and his 
reasonings on the subject do not seem to us peculiarly profound. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to remind our eclectic philosopher, 
that pure reason and transcendental instincts combined have led 
to a very different conclusion in the case of Miss Martineau 
and Mr. Atkinson, whose intellectual faculties (at least the lady’s) 
would appear to be of a somewhat tougher texture than his own. 

Iivery thing in this book, to tell the honest truth, is abstract, 
vague, and shadowy. ‘Thus a life beyond the grave, that funda- 
mental lever of religion, is represented only as an aspiration and a 
desire, possibly, and only possibly, capable of realization ; for Mr. 
Newman is by no means “ sure, that eternity is not as much an 
incommunicable prerogative of God as omnipotence or omnipre- 
sence.” (See p. 237.) Then, as for sin, that most fearful of 
realities; this, too, is treated as something barely negative and 
unsubstantial—the absence only of good—no definite conditions 
are held to be attached to it: and, what is still more serious, the 
idea of retribution, as its inevitable consequence, is either passed 
by altogether, or alluded to with a species of contemptuous con- 
descension. 

Indeed, upon no one point is Professor Newman more positively 
abusive of orthodox Christianity than upon that of future punish- 
ment, which seems to him—as to that laborious and yet most 
shadowy thinker, Sir James Stephen—an anomaly, a decided 
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error, if not an absolute monstrosity, at utter variance with the 
goodness of the Creator and Sustainer. To all reasoners of this 
order, the emphatic and conclusive reply, of course, is felt to be, 
that, if the existence of evil in this world be consistent with the 
being and with the goodness of the Almighty, (which must be 
admitted by every “ theist,”) it may be equally consistent in the 
world to come; and, indeed, we are not aware that Mr. Newman 
and his compeers have ever attempted an argumentative rejoinder 
to this observation. 

True, we might be asked, ‘* Why, then, did Gop create, if 
the power of choice rendered inevitable the possibility of evil?” 
And, if we were asked this, we should certainly have to fall back 
upon our ignorance of divine things. But still the fact remains, 
that evil does bring forth evil; that sin is ever punished in this 
world by the laws of God; experience and reason seem to teach, 
therefore, that it will be in the next world also. But, in consider- 
ing this subject, we cannot consent to forget or lay on one side 
that revelation which Mr. Newman would so contemptuously 
discard from practical employment. Its historical truth, to use 
one of his favourite phrases, 1s, to our apprehensions, a positive 
fact ; a fact which is perfectly independent of our approval or dis- 
approval, our ignorance or understanding, of the system developed 
in that revelation. Now we think we may affirm that Mr. New- 
man has virtually ignored this fact in the work before us; unless 
some very weak but blasphemous objections to the Incarnation, 
which are put forward with an air of great triumph, though they 
seem to us to be singularly bald and futile, be meant for conclusive 
‘“*& priori” evidence of the fictitious nature of the Christian reve- 
lation. Professor Newman does not burden himself, in this work 
at least, with the usual labours of English Socinianism, or of 
German rationalism, in order to get rid of the Christian evidences; 
nor does he take refuge, we say this to his credit, in what we 
must call (however unceremoniously) the equally monstrous and 
absurd theory of a Strauss, the mythical, which seems to us to 
require only to be known in order to cease to be dreaded by all 
sensible persons: Mr. Newman takes a bolder stand than would 
be implied by the resource to any of these offensive weapons, and 
modestly invites us, or rather calls upon us, in the last chapter of 
this book, to substitute his ‘‘ spiritual theism” for orthodox 
Christianity, on the simple ground of the former’s intrinsic and 
obvious superiority *. 

1 Since this article was penned, however, we have met with this same writer’s 
yet more recent publication, entitled “ Phases of Faith :” wherein he does labour 
after the approved fashion of German theologians to cast doubt upon the historical 


accuracy of various scriptural passages, more especially in the Old Testament. The 
quality for which this last work is mainly remarkable, is the singular simplicity and 
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There would be something, if we may employ the expression, 
richly comic in this bold assumption, were it not so inexpressibly 


mournful ; we might laugh were we not constrained to deplore 


this most melancholy aberration of an originally noble heart (as we 
conceive)——mainly induced, so at least it seems to us, by the un- 
happy notion that each individual should be his own exclusive 
judge in matters of faith, laying aside all assistance from au- 
thority ; and were it further, not too probable, we may add, that 
this delusive and unholy system may succeed in imposing itself on 
no small number of minds of a secondary order, which might 
otherwise prove highly serviceable in their sphere. 

The open lack of self-consistency with regard to the claims of 
Holy Scripture upon our reverence, manifested in the work before 
us, ought to be enough in itself, we should say, to seal its con- 
demnation in the understandings of all thinking men. To take 
a single example. Mr. Newman is an enthusiastic admirer of 
‘* Paul the Apostle.” He thus speaks of him, in allusion to that 
Apostle’s views of a future life: ‘‘ Paul indeed may have had more 
of direct insight into this deepest of subjects than the passage last 
quoted denotes. God forbid that I should presumptuously limit 
the insight enjoyed by his most favoured servants” (p. 226). 
And yet he has the strange effrontery (we cannot use a milder term) 
to pass by, to leave out of sight altogether all the direct and pointed 
testimonies borne by St. Paul to the historical truth of Chris- 


candour with which its author confesses to certain difficulties having for the first 
time occurred to his mind after the continuous meditation of many years, which 
difficulties, we should say, from our own experience as well as from our knowledge 
of others’ minds, are suggested of necessity to almost all young men before they 
have left their teens behind them, and are either solved satisfactorily, or overruled 
and overweighed by considerations of a higher character. Mr. Francis William 
Newman is—we are compelled to state the truth !—one of those slow, painful, and 
confused thinkers who rarely see a yard beyond their noses ; who desery objects 
for the first time when others have surveyed them in their breadth, depth, and 
height, and left them far behind ; and who, eyeing these objects through a magnify- 
ing mist of dimness and uncertainty, seem unable to remove their gaze from them, 
and are apt to convert every harmless windmill into a most formidable giant. ‘To 
announce as a very remarkable discovery, disclosed by him in this work and fatal to 
the cause of historical Christianity, that there is an apparent discrepancy in the 
genealogies contained in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, at the same time 
ignoring the self-evident solution,—this is childish ; we may say, pitiable. Conceive, 
to what shifts infidelity must be reduced when it can hail such an effort as this with 
a trumpet-blast of triumph, and taunt Christian periodicals for not replying to 
these puerile absurdities. The old and silly objection to the Days of Creation, as 
though these for a moment could be conceived to be our ordinary days, resulting 
from the mutual aspects of the earth and sun, when the first three of those days 
preceded the sun’s creation, or, at all events, its being made to give light upon 
the earth,—and a number of kindred stereotyped—shall we say “ mare’s nests ””— 
put forward as astonishing and novel discoveries,—do these call for any serious re- 
futation on our part? We have surely something better to do than to waste time 
- and paper on such “ niaiseries,” which are only weak echoes of the utterances of 
Thomas Paine. 3 
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tianity ; even his first miraculous call;—that call which plainly 
admitted of no explanation on the score of self-deception or of 
wild enthusiasm,—that call which by his own express and fre- 
quently repeated declaration, converted the zealous, the vehement, 
the learned Pharisee into a humble follower of Jesus of Galilee. 
Nay, our author has the excteding audacity to make this declara- 
tion, whilst avowedly rejecting historical Christianity. ‘It is 
clear that Paul regarded himself to have adequate grounds for 
believing the resurrection of Christ quite independent of human 
witness, and that he in a certain sense prided himself on that in- 
dependency.” Now, the cool effrontery of this, all things con- 
sidered, (we are sorry to seem rude, but truth constrains our 
speech, ) is really marvellous :—if the Apostle conceived himself to 
have adequate grounds, why should he not have them? unless 
indeed he were a mad enthusiast, instead of that man of lofty in- 
tellect and noble heart for which Mr. Newman rates him :—what 
shadow of a ground have we for suspecting the possibility of self- 
delusion in such a case? Our author goes on to say in the next 
sentence :—‘‘ It seems evident that to doubt the resurrection of 
Messiah was to him an intrinsic absurdity ; he believed in it from 
prophecy, and from its own propriety, or from personal revela- 
tions” (p. 224). Wemust repeat, that the excessive coolness 
of all this is startling. ‘‘Or from personal revelations!” Mr. 
Newman obviously fails to perceive that this is a question of life 
or death to his own negative creed, if creed we may at all call it ; 
he is so wrapt up in his thick mantle of “a priori” assumption 
respecting the improbability of Divine interposition, that he is 
quite ready to admit that St. Paul, one of the most sensible and 
keenly intellectual of men, and one of the most sternly prejudiced 
against Christianity, became a sudden yet permanent convert to 
it in consequence of a supposed miraculous visitation, a visitation 
not capable of any natural explanation,—and he does not even feel 
the necessity of supplying any theory to account for that wonderful 
event. but as our minds are of.a somewhat less visionary cast, 
this plain question will force itself upon us, simple Christians— 
Had St. Paul personal revelations, and that of the most conclusive 
character, or had he not? If he had not, then surely he said 
what was false, and did so designedly and consciously ; and there- 
fore his whole Christian life must have been based upon a fiction 
and a falsehood. We need not even refer to the ‘‘ Acts of the 
Apostles” to prove this: it is sufficient that we should confine 
ourselves to his own Epistle, where he declares, ‘‘ He rose again 
the third day :—after that he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve,—of above five hundred brethren at once,-—of James, of 
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all the Apostles,—last of all, he was seen of me also!” Yet, 
with reference to this very passage, Mr. Newman remarks, in the 
course of his endeavour to prove that St. Paul’s hope of immor- 
tality did not depend upon the resurrection,—“‘ If he had Jooked 
on the resurrection of Christ, as Paley or Priestley did, as a 
miracle to be proved only by testimofiy, he would have anxiously 
gathered up and collated that testimony in an authentic form ; 
he would have given the names of the five hundred brethren who 
witnessed it; in short, his first business must have been to fix, at 
their earliest source, the fluctuating notions, before they became 
diluted and worthless.” Now, is not the self-willed blindness which 
can arrive at such conclusions from such a testimony astounding ? 
Surely, it must be self-evident to every thinking man, that St. Paul 
would have scorned to establish by formal legal evidence a fact 
which was so universally received amongst Christians as that of 
the resurrection of our Lord. If the direct testimonies to this 
fact, first of the twelve Apostles, and next of himself, if these were 
not to be credited by their brethren, if the evidence of such 
men as these could be rejected as proceeding from mere enthusi- 
asts and dreamers, how much more boldly (does this need to be 
pointed out ?) might an unbeliever have set aside the testimonies 
of those five hundred who beheld our Lord upon the mountain ! 
It scarcely seems necessary or reverent to argue this point; butif 
we must do so,—how far more easily might a crowd, a confused 
assembly, have been deceived on any one occasion by an impostor 
who should have personated the risen Saviour, than his own most 
favoured disciples could be, who had been so intimately acquainted 
with Him for years, and who had not only seen and heard Him 
after his resurrection, but had actually “handled” Him in that 
his risen and glorified state, and bore plain and undoubted witness 
to the fact! But once more,—surely the testimony of St. Paul 
alone, obstinate Pharisee as he had been, would go far to con- 
vince any man who was not cased in triple mail of prejudice and 
weakness, that the crucified Jesus of Galilee had really appeared 
to him after his resurrection, and announced Himself to be the 
Lord from heaven. 

Perhaps some excuse may be found for those pagan sages and 
philosophers, who would not lightly abandon their ‘‘& priori” as- 
sumptions, which had been cherished throughout their lives, and 
who would not square their notions with the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation: but what shall be said, must be said, of one who, 
having been born, nurtured, and educated as a Christian, yet, either 
from perversity of will or from most unhappy feebleness of intellect, 
throws himself into the very same position with these heathens, 
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and endeavours to shut out the light of universal day by building 
up a narrow stifling turret of human assumptions round about 
him ¢ 

The two walls behind which Mr. Newman would wish to en- 
trench himself, are ‘a priori” negations of the possibility of two 
great facts revealed in Scripture, the first of which is the Incar- 
nation, and the second, future punishment. Tor the latter, it 
might have been supposed, as we have already suggested, that the 
existence of evil, on so vast a scale within us and around us, would 
have prevented any man’s dogmatizing over-rashly on such a 
theme. The existence of this evil, as a fact, is surely incontest- 
able, and the inevitable alliance of sin and misery seems equally 
undoubted. In fact, it is generally admitted, that evil is misery. 
What then—we must urge this question upon such unhappy per- 
sons—what ground can be found for affirming that God will inter- 
fere to change the otherwise inevitable course of things? that He 
will thus make evil good, by a bare act of his supreme volition ? 
Would this—let us ask such thinkers—be consistent either with 
his whole scheme of providence, such as we behold it in creation, 
or with the free will of man? Professor Newman and Mr. Froude, 
and indeed almost all, if not all, of the modern (English) assailants 
of Christianity, rely on this argument against eternal punishment 
as absolutely destructive of the claims of Revelation to be con- 
sidered as the very and eternal truth. We reply to them, and 
are satisfied that this reply is conclusive, that this punishment of 
which they complain is a logical consequence of the law of choice, 
or freedom. And further, we must avow, that it is not easy to 
us, whatever it may be to Professor Newman, to conceive such 
tremendous evils, as sin and sorrow actually are, employed only 
as means to an end ; as passing agencies in time: it seems to ws 
to be more philosophical at least, to regard evil, with the great 
Butler, as a fatal necessity, an awful and a permanent reality ; 
doubtless, a mystery, but a mystery consistent with the Creator's 
justice and goodness, inasmuch as He is infinite love to those 
that love Him, but infinite abhorrence towards all those who wor- 
ship self, and are thus bond-slaves to sin and Satan. So much for 
the intellectual and moral aspect of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment; we are not now concerned to prove its utility, but are only 
dealing with its truth. 

But if Professor Newman and those who think with him shrink 
from this sternly logical conclusion ; if they choose rather to ima- 
gine that punishment must be finite, that there must be some 
end, some term, to evil; still their negation of Holy Writ itself, 
on the score of this their inability to reconcile one of its presumed 
doctrines with their own private notions, must remain unreason- 
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able in the extreme, and utterly unjustifiable. Could we for ‘a 
moment conceive otirselves to stand in their position, we are well 
assured that we should rather feel disposed to say within ourselves, 
“This is truly a mysterious theme: Scripture plainly tells me 
that the wicked will be miserable hereafter, and so much I certainly 
must believe: there then let me rest! As for the doctrine of the 
eternity of punishment, I cannot fathom it: let me therefore 
leave it. to the Almighty, persuaded that He orders all things for 
the best.” This language we, at all events, could wnderstand. 
But when a difficulty, arising from the attempt to fathom a 
certain mystery, confessed by these very thinkers to be soundless, 
namely, the origin, nature, and duration of evil,—when this diffi- 
culty, we say, is made a ground for the total and unqualified 
rejection of Christianity, as a revelation from above, we can 
only feel and can only express the most unbounded wonder at 
such reckless audacity of negation, such pitiable rashness, and 
such melancholy fatuity. And yet we believe that Mr. Newman 
is not so far wrong in assigning this “‘ difficulty ” as one of the 
main sources of modern unbelief. 

The other great stumbling-block, already named, is of a yet more 
fatal character. It is the “a priori” objection to the possibility 
of the Incarnation ; it is a renewal of the old heathen battle-cry. 
“It is foolishness!” But, as the Apostle says, he who knew 
and saw and therefore believed, ‘‘ The foolishness of God is wiser 
than man.” 

The Incarnation is doubtless a mystery, before which the rea- 
son of man must sink prostrate in the dust; yet it is simply 
above reason, it is not contrary to it. The vulgar objections 
which are urged by Professor Newman, weak reproductions, we 
are sorry to say, of the blasphemies of Thomas Paine, scarcely 
appear worthy of refutation, or of notice. ‘The present assailant 
of our creed is chiefly anxious to establish, that orthodox Christi- 
anity is self-contradictory, and he thinks to deduce this conclusion 
from our belief that our Lord was at once infinite and finite ; thus 
far arguing with most of the heretics of old. Having, however, 
a consciousness that the very simplest formulas of Christianity, at 
least professedly solve this enigma, he goes on to remark (p. 116) : 
‘When people say that they believe He’ is at once God and 
man, they deceive themselves. What they really believe is this, 
that He was once man, and is now God.” The effrontery of this 
passage, attributing a twofold heresy to all Christians, as believing 
that our Lord was once man only, and is now God only, were it 


2 We have taken the liberty of placing capitals where Mr. Newman employs 
small letters, to modify, in some degree, the offensive nature of the writer’s ex- 
pressions, with which we do not like to contaminate our pages. 
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not so exceedingly painful, could only raise a smile. Imagine this 
unhappy philosopher's taking upon himself to inform us, ignorant 
Christians, not only what he disbelieves, but also what we our- 
selves believe! He is better aquainted with the Christian faith, 
it seems, than the Christian Church herself. As for the assertion 
he has here made, we may safely dismiss it to its well-merited 
obscurity. Observe that Mr. Newman is not contented with 
denying our “‘ major,” if we may so express ourselves, the in- 
carnation of God the Son: he is quite certain that we do not hold 
it either! Well, he is welcome to his exceedingly reasonable con- 
victions. We cannot treat such weak presumption seriously. Mr. 
Newman being himself a slow and weary and confused thinker, 
we must be all, it seems, as dull as he ! 

For ourselves, we admit the Incarnation to be a most amazing 
mystery; we proclaim unhesitatingly that Christianity is fr aught 
with mysteries. And what then? We see no antecedent grounds 
for the assumption that divine things must be patent to our 
human understandings (least of all, to the understandings of 
Francis William Newman and his like) : the very nature of a 
revelation, as it seems at least to our limited apprehensions, re- 
quires, that it should attest truths which we could never have dis- 
covered of ourselves ; which are above our “searching out.” No 
doubt, such a revelation needs strong, and we may say even over- 
whelming, external evidence ; and that evidence we can and do 
produce. But how is it dealt with? It is set aside with the 
utmost coolness by our enlightened adversaries, on the score of 
those “a priori” doubts and difficulties which occasion the need 
for a revelation! And then we are expected to combat such ad- 
versaries seriatim. ‘To speak as seriously then as we can, what 
preposterous folly does this conduct exhibit! unless the moving 
agent be something worse,—pitiful and perverse pride ! 

To say more here on the great mystery of the Incarnation, 
“God manifest in the flesh,” might almost appear unnecessary : 
yet let us be permitted some few remarks concerning this great 
basis of the faith. The essential nature of the Godhead, in its 
Trinal Unity, must remain in a great measure hidden from our 
eyes in this state of existence; and thus we have no means of 
measuring the antecedent “ difficulty,” if we may so express our- 
selves, of the everlasting Son of God’s taking man’s nature upon 
Him. Here our understanding is plainly at a fault: we should 
be equally unable to demonstrate how this could, or how this 
could not be: we can simply preserve a discreet and reverential 
silence. But the motive for this act of amazing condescension is 
revealed to us; and that motive has been more or less distinctly 
recognised, we may add, by the whole race of man, from the 
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period of the fall; for, from the first, a need has been felt and 
borne witness to, of some infinite atonement for sin. The doc- 
trine of atonement is itself mysterious and unsearchable ; but the 
instincts of human kind have always and every where asserted its ° 
validity. Fallen man has been ever conscious of sin, and con- 
sequently conscious of the need for reconciliation with his God. 
A dim perception of eternal justice and its claims has from the 
first convinced humanity that the debt of evil must be paid; that 
that evil is no bare shadow, no abstract negation of good, but a 
fearful and a most deadly substance, which must be cleansed away, 
to render man susceptible of pardon. And always has it been 
felt that this cleansing could and would not be the bare result of 
the Almighty fiat; that God acted by fixed rules, and could not 
contradict Himself; that divine justice must be satisfied: that 
there must be atonement ! | 
This great fact had been shadowed forth, though only shadowed, 
in the very language of the curse; but the heart of man instinctively 
responded to that mysterious intimation, and received for a certain 
truth that there must be “sacrifice for sin:” thence the offerings 
of Cain and Abel, and those of all the patriarchs; thence the 
heathen sacrifices to their false gods ; thence even the monstrous 
self-immolation beneath the chariot-wheels of Juggernaut. In its 
wildest perversion the original idea rémains intact, that there 
must be “sacrifice for sin.” To sound this deep of wonder is, 
we need not say, beyond the scope of mortal; yet so much we 
may perceive. Freedom was constituted the law of the moral 
universe ; whether by divine necessity, or no, concerns us not to 
ask. ‘* The creature,” that is, first, the very angels of God, and 
next man, employed this freedom for the purpose of rebellion ; 
and, being thus separated from God, the source and centre of 
good, became, as of necessity, corrupt or evil, more or less abso- 
lutely. These facts being predicated (as predicated they reasonably 
may and must be, having first assumed the existence of a God), 
we hold it only rational to conclude that the Almighty could not, 
consistently with his own divine nature, revoke that law of freedom 
which He had established by supreme decree. And if so, it 
follows that evil must necessarily bear its penalty ; it follows that 
God could not (humanly speaking, that is,) interfere to change 
the very nature of things; to make his creatures either good or 
happy against their wills, against their own free choice. And if 
all this be so, and we confess that we cannot discern a failing link 
in the argument, then we contend, that we have arrived at 
the moral necessity. for the atonement; for a reconciliation of 
_ Almighty justice and Almighty mercy: and, for our own part, 
we can but conceive of one atonement in such a case (no doubt, 
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the existence of the wonderful fact may have suggested the con- 
ception) : it 1s, if we dare employ such language, even the mys- 
terious and ineffable self-sacrifice of the Deity !_ Further than this 
human reason cannot penetrate; nor could it have advanced so 
far (this we frankly admit and distinctly aver), without the assist- 
ance of revelation. We have discerned, however, though dimly 
and imperfectly, as creatures necessarily must discern, the motive 
for this infinite sacrifice of Christ our Lord, or, in other words, 
for the Incarnation. 

We scarcely need insist upon that lower, though, perhaps, 
almost equally valuable, line of argument, to be derived from the 
manifest expediency which must exist for such a revelation of the 
Supreme, in order to enable man to conform himself to his image. 
For such an abstract God, as Mr. Newman professes his belief 
in, seems at the best an infinite shadow, a majestic void, a bound- 
less unreality. Weare told that this God cannot be strictly said 
to love or hate, see or hear, reward or punish, know or govern. 
Now if it be true that none of these things can be predicated of 
the Godhead, how more than expedient, how almost indispensable, 
would it appear, that the Almighty should be manifested to us 
under some such conditions as should brmg Him within our 
human mark and ken, and enable us to contemplate and follow 
Him as an ideal of positive perfection, instead of entertaining a 
vague belief in an infinite abstraction, a mere negation of all dis- 
tinctive human qualities! For man, as Mr. Newman himself con- 
fesses, becomes like to that he worships, emulates his ideal; where- 
fore it is advisable that he should yey God only: but how 
should he heartily worship an abstraction? much less emulate ¢ 
Manifestly, he requires a goal and an object for his higher affec- 
tions and aspirations, his faculties of religious love and duty. 
This object it is which is so wonderfully and perfectly provided 
through the medium of the Incarnation. God, from the first, 
revealed Himself to man, before He expected man to believe in 
Him ; and He revealed Himself more especially in the person of 
the Word. For ‘‘no man,” we know, “hath seen God” the 
Father “at any time; the only begotten Son, he hath declared 
him:” the everlasting Son it was, therefore, as the Church 
catholic has ever held, and as this saying of Scripture emphati- 
cally instructs us, who was seen by Adam and Eve in the garden, 
by Abraham on the plains of Mamre, by Moses in the fiery bush, 
and on Mount Sinai. 

As for the form which was assumed on these and other the like 
occasions by Him, ‘‘ whose goings forth had been from of old, 
from everlasting,” ‘‘the angel of the covenant,” that is not 
clearly revealed to us; it may have been, and probably was, 
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merely human in semblance : but we venture to protest here by an- 
ticipation, (may this digression be pardoned us !) against a certain 
heresy which we expect Rome to develope sooner or later, if she 
have not already done so, the heresy, namely, that Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary, from everlasting, or at least in the very 
beginning of time—a dogma which would of course be peculiarly 
acceptable to Rome’s infatuated mariolaters. The application of 
certain language in the Book of Wisdom to the Blessed Virgin, but 
more especially the invariable reference to her of the well-known 
vision in the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse, tend, (as it seems 
to us,) almost necessarily, to this great ulterior development ; 
monstrous, as it may seem, at first sight: nay, we must even 
aver that much of the writing of Alphonsus di Liguori, and still 
more, perhaps, that of the unhappy brother of the writer we are 
now dealing with, would bear this interpretation without much, if 
any, straining. We do not think that we are over-imaginative in 
descrying this vision of future heresy emerging from the dark 
abyss, and looming in the distance on our view ;_ and accordingly 
we venture to denounce it, ere it has assumed its full proportions, 
and has challenged the admiration and homage of mankind. 

But, to resume our argument, whatever was the form under 
which the Lord Jehovah deigned to reveal Himself under the older 
covenant, He did reveal Himself to man as a personal God, loving 
justice and hating iniquity ; and, indeed, as an actual model of 
perfection: this latter branch of the economy of revelation 
received, however, its full development only in the great fact of the 
Incarnation, which supplied man with a living, breathing image 
of all goodness, an ideal at once human and divine. And this 
Christian ideal has been so wrought into the heart and mind of 
the civilized world, despite its selfishness and sin, by the contem- 
plation, for eighteen hundred years, of the incarnate Son of God, 
that it is now impossible for deist, for pantheist, for atheist even, 
to divest himself altogether of the consciousness of this ideal, or 
to free himself from its influence, however much he may be in- 
clined todo so. Mr. Newman fights “ historical” Christianity with 
weapons derived exclusively from its own great armoury! Thus 
we find him dwell with no little satisfaction on the stoicism of the 
second and third centuries of the Christian era ; more particularly 
on what he calls “the noble hymn of Cleanthes :” but can he 
be ignorant that this very “improved” stoicism, which he ad- 
mires so highly, was partially the reflection of “historical” Chris- 
tianity? He says himself, “In Rome, side by side with rising 
Christianity, stoicism improved still more.” There can be no doubt 
that the pagans of the later ages of paganism endeavoured to 
engraft the living beauties of Christianity upon their own barren 
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and fast-decaying stock: hence the growth of the so-called Alex- 
andrian philosophy; hence that dangerous counterfeit of “ the 
truth,” which seduced the Emperor Julian, and which probably 
led many originally high and noble minds astray. 

And now let us be permitted an inquiry, which concerns our 
transcendental religionists, who scorn the need of an external 
revelation, and attribute all knowledge of divine things to the 
sublimer instincts of humanity. Why, if religion be indeed a 
matter of individual aspiration, as they say, and not of super- 
natural revelation ; if Jewish prophets were only under the same 
influences with Gentile sages—why, then, have these sublimest 
aspirations been confined, almost exclusively, to a certain, peculiar 
channel, which channel was commensurate with the knowledge of 
revelation, or what is so called by us? Whence arises the indis- 
putable superiority of the sacred books of the Jews over those of 
all other nations? Mr. Newman must be well aware that there 
was nothing in the Jewish national character to account for this: 
he must be acquainted with the puerilities of the Talmud, and of 
almost all the Jewish Rabbinical traditions. How comes it then, 
we demand, that the ideal knowledge of the one “ personal God” 
was confined to the Jews only! Why were there not inspired 
poets and seers of other lands, from whose glowing compositions 
the devotional “‘ theist” should be able to derive as much 
consolation and enjoyment as from the sacred writings of the 
Jews? And how comes it further, we beg to ask, that this 
exclusive and ardent recognition of “‘the personal God” is so 
inextricably interwoven, as it is, with ten thousandfold repeated, 
ceaseless, historical assertions of his immediate and supernatural 
interposition, as the pledge and earnest both of his being, and of 
his will and nature? Were all these testimonies of professed 
eye-witnesses false? And yet, were the authors of these fictions 
the only men who could discern clearly, and express with glowing 
enthusiasm, and the highest poetic beauty, the sublimest of all 
truths—the existence of the one true Gop? We pause for a 
reply, though it is manifest, indeed, that reply is here impossible. 

But let us deal briefly with a certain favourite supposition of 
writers of this visionary and transcendental school. 

They assume, then, that the great Hebrew lawgiver, Moses, 
derived his conviction of the oneness of the Godhead from his 
Egyptian lore. We ask them, if this was so, whence it came that 
this conviction was so much deeper and stronger, so much more 
practical and demonstrative in him, than in one and all of his 
fellow sages? Why did he alone proclaim this great truth to the 
world? How came it that this truth did not force its way to light 
elsewhere, and at some other time? Why was no learned and 
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enthusiastic Egyptian ever inspired with the desire to communi- 
cate this vastest of truths to debased and idolatrous humanity ? 
We will answer this question for our adversaries. Plainly, then, 
because these sages, if they held the truth at all, which is more 
than doubtful, held it much after the same fashion in which Pro- 
fessor Newman may be supposed to hold it, or perhaps not quite 
so definitely, as a mighty possibility, a not improbable solution of 
the mystery of all the ages. ‘Thus they remained silent ; because 
men are not irresistibly prompted to speak by mere philosophic 
assumptions and guesses of this order. But Moses, on the con- 
trary, we find, did speak; and speak most boldly and distinctly. 
Why? Is it not reasonable to answer—because he believed him- 
self to know, or rather because he knew, indeed, the actual posi- 
tive truth, the certainty, of what he spoke? Moses, as our Bibles 
instruct us, had certain evidence whereon to ground his revela- 
tion of the truth to other men. Was he, confessedly, one of 
the noblest of patriots, the most cunning of impostors also ? 
Did he combine a divine enthusiasm, an intimate perception of 
the personal being of the Godhead, a manifestly rapt communion 
with Him, as evidenced by his songs of praise; did he combine 
all this with systematic jugglery and falsehood? Does not the 
common sense of thinking men reject this odious supposition, 
when it is once impartially considered? How paltry, how grossly 
self-contradictory 1s that infidel view of the mission of Moses, 
which has ever been a favourite topic of the enemies of revelation ; 
which Schiller stated with such singular German coolness and 
‘¢ consummate self-satisfaction ;” which Miss Martineau has re- 
stated recently with no little triumph amongst ourselves; and 
which Professor Newman, with his usual inanity, (this severity is 
not uncalled for!) assumes quietly to be incontrovertible ! But 
why, we repeat,—we especially wish our self-satisfied opponents 
not to lose sight of this question,—why, assuming for the purpose 
of argument, that the supernatural revelation of God in the Old 
Testament was an imposture,—why was spiritual religion confined, 
yes, and exclusively confined, to the people who were led captive by 
this imposture? Why, if the human mind and heart can dis- 
cover. God for themselves in his loftiest ideal, as Professor New- 
man declares that they can do,—why did they never attain this 
end until the Christian revelation had sounded the very depths 
and heights of God’s providence and nature, and had made them 
patent to the intellect of man ? 

It is quite true that the transcendental “theist” can attain at 
present to something resembling an ideal of divine goodness and 
greatness, though he is not likely long to retain it ; but, in as far 
as he does this, he is indebted, we maintain, to Christianity for 
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his every definite idea upon the subject. Without the firm 
basis of a substantive faith, from which he has derived his notions, 
this, his reflected ideal, on which he so much prides himself, 
would never have existed at all. Professor Newman conceives he 
should have believed in God if he had never been a Christian ; but 
what possible warrant can he have for thus conceiving? Why 
should he suppose himself wiser than all those pagan sages, who, 
devoid of the assistance of revelation, arrived at no definite results ; 
held, that is, even their conclusions as bare probabilities? If 
such an image be not unworthy of our theme, we would venture to 
say,—the ladder of Christianity ascends the sky and reaches even 
to the gate of heaven, having been first let down from heaven to 
earth; our modern transcendental unbelievers ascend this ladder 
midway, and then, after balancing for awhile on its edge, they 
fling themselves off into open space, holding the.ladder by one 
hand; even, when they finally lose their hold, they may be upborne 
for some little while, either by a happy self-inflation, of the 
balloon order, or possibly by a miraculous virtue derived from 
their recent contact with the ladder; but, sooner or later, they 
sink, and that irremediably, into the gulf of doubt, and universal 
ignorance below. 

There is one peculiarity in Mr. Newman’s eclecticism, which 
needs yet to be dealt with more attentively, as it is exceedingly 
significant. He throws himself mainly into the current of what 
most men would call ultra-evangelical sentiment and feeling ; he 
appropriates to himself and to his own system of ‘ theism” not 
only the higher and purer raptures of Christianity, but also the 
transports of fanaticism. And we cannot deny that these latter 
adapt themselves, naturally enough, to this transcendental sys- 
tem, and especially to the Professor’s view of sin, as something 
unreal, temporary, bounded in itself, and therefore involving no 
evil consequences. For Mr. Newman expresses his belief in the 
instantaneous and total forgiveness of sins, past, present, and 
future, upon the first repentance of the smner; he declares this 
to be the practical acme, the very ‘“‘ summum bonum” of spiritual 
religion. We might have expected this “‘ easy-going” doctrine in 
such a quarter, and yet it seemed a little startling at first sight. 
The meeting of extremes, though not novel, but rather confirmed 
by the experience of ages, is always calculated to stir the imagi- 
nation with temporary wonder. Yet Mr. Newman, doubtless, 
approaches nearly to a truth, when he affirms the possibility of 
such instantaneous forgiveness: we believe, at least as firmly 
as he can do, or rather probably far more so, that there have 
been and are such things as sudden and yet lasting “ con- 
versions.” But we must contest,—and here is the vital. point 
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of difference betwixt Mr. Newman and ourselves,—the possibility 
of the surrender of the whole man, body and soul, to an abstrac- 
tion, to an only possible God, to an infinite all, which may be 
nothing. There must be, we affirm,—and this is the conclusion 
to which we wish to lead the reader,—a more substantial basis 
than instinct, aspiration, and desire, to render such a surrender 
permanent or real. We can scarcely conceive that Mr. Newman 
can be altogether ignorant of this, self-deceived as he may be 
partially, by the convictions derived from his former Christian 
faith. Let us venture to put a plain question to his conscience. 
Now that he has discarded historical faith and revelation, and 
trusts to instinct only, is his notion of God, and of God’s pro- 
vidence, as distinct as it once was? Has his faith nothing vision- 
ary, shadowy, and cloud-like about it? Does it not change almost 
from hour to hour, being virtually dependent on his-varying moods 
of mind? Nay, is he quite sure that he does more than believe 
that he believes? Is his faith practical and permanent like that 
of the simple Christian, the mere ‘ historical believer,” whom he 
professes to look down upon? Mr. Newman is not sure—he tells 
us so—that his God makes any direct response to prayer, or that 
He ever hears prayer; according to him devotion is an instinct, 
a rapturous aspiration, and is its own sufficient reward: he is not 
certain that there is a life beyond the grave; he is certain of 
nothing indeed, unless it be of his own existence; and yet he 
would take to himself, he claims as the natural property of trans- 
cendental “ theism,” all that unhesitating and deep reliance, that 
firm and pious confidence, that personal affection, with which the 
humble Christian may regard his God and Saviour. Throughout 
this work, Mr. Newman assumes, as it were, a common standing 
for himself and his followers with the most earnest and devout of 
Christians, and seems to be constantly saying in effect (we do 
not exaggerate) :—‘* We, who are religious men—we, who know 
God and are known of Him—we feel so and so, and arrive at 
such and such conclusions.” It may be gratifying to Mr. New- 
man to judge thus favourably of himself and his devotion ; but 
we must tell him, at the risk of whatsoever charge of dogmatic 
intolerance and harsh unkindness, that, in our estimation, that 
same confidence which is reasonable in the Christian is likely to 
be utterly illusory in the deist. The Christian knows in whom he 
has believed; the transcendental philosopher knows that he knows 
nothing, though he may sincerely “ feel after” his God: in so far 
his condition resembles that of the ancient heathen ; but really he 
is far more unhappily situated, because he has rejected that Truth 
which to them was never offered ; he has sought out his own inven- 
tions; he has turned himself from the light of God, and has wan- 
dered into a mazy world of darkness by his own free act and choice. 
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And now let us inquire in conclusion, and that briefly, what 
may be the main origin, the spring and motive, of this spiritual 
declension, which we mourn over in Mr. Newman, and those who 
think with him? of this loss of all objective truth? of this virtual 
nihilism, if we may use the term?- To this important question 
we should return this answer: This declension proceeds mainly 
from a vague desire for unlimited liberty of thought and action, 
from the indulgence of unchecked self-will. We hope that we 
do not take too great a liberty in conceiving Professor Newman— 
or say, Mr. Froude, Mr. Thom, Mr. Mackay, or any other gen- 
tleman of this school (for though their cases differ in certain re- 
spects, they have many points in common)—as setting forth upon 
the pilgrimage of life, in early youth, with a more or less religious, 
perhaps a devotional, temperament, possibly an affectionate heart, 
and an intellect rather above the common than otherwise, though 
usually more sharp than deep; but, unhappily, at the same time, 
devoid of a strong sense of duty, and possessed of’a most un- 
fortunate tendency to self-indulgence in all things, religion in- 
cluded; a tendency, for instance, to fix almost exclusively upon 
those sacred truths which happen to respond more immediately 
to the imagined needs and positive cravings of his disposition, 
instead of striving rather, by self-control and discipline, to bring 
his moral being into unison with the revealed will of God. Let 
us follow in imagination the mental and moral development of 
such a youth: how many are there not now in our universities, 
and elsewhere, who are exposed to the self-same snares! This 
ultra-protestant spirit, then (if we may so call it), of self-seeking, 
begins, ere long, to push forth branches to the east and to the 
west. This or that novelty in thought or creed captivates the 
fancy, and becomes acceptable. Too soon, the reins of discipline 
being more and more relaxed, sin gets to appear a less serious, 
a less awful thing, than it seemed of old; moral evil is held to be 
rather a misfortune than a crime. ‘Then, in such a state of 
heart and mind, the influence of reverence and authority being 
slight, how naturally may the dogma of retribution, of future 
punishment, appear uncharitable, as well as not a little unpleasant 
and distressing. At first it is doubted; gradually it is discarded. 
Then other articles of the Creed come in question, one by one; 
the authority of both the Church and Scripture being lightly 
esteemed, the mysteries of religion are likely to be regarded with 
no great favour: the young philosopher holds them for a while 
in a kind of dubious way ; that is, he does not altogether discard : 
buiby and bye he thinks it as well to lighten his ship of faith, 

uddivest it of needless ballast: so he rejects now this miracle, 
now that, till the central miracle of the Incarnation comes in 
uestion, and is probably disposed of, summarily encugh, when 
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the inquirer has advanced thus far upon his journey: he does not 
look the difficulties of infidelity in the face, but proceeds on ‘a 
priori” notions and assumptions, deluding himself into a belief 
that he remains a Christian .all the while, because the essence of 
Christianity is love. At last the work of demolition is completed : 
the faith in the inspiration of Scripture is held to be mere biblio- 
latry; the Incarnation is ignored or denied; the whole of the 
miraculous and supernatural providence of God is either dis- 
believed in, or comfortably forgotten, and so stands forth the pure 
and transcendental ‘ theist’,” to assure us, with the utmost 
quietude and perfect self-satisfaction, that in his “ theism” he 
still has retained ‘‘ the root of the matter ;” that he believes in 
God, as having pardoned all his sins, and loves Him accordingly 
with fervent gratitude; and so, finally, this self-deceived, and 
perhaps well-meaning man, counsels us to abandon our mere his- 
torical Christianity, as altogether useless, and even undertakes 
that we shall be able to regenerate and convert the world through 
the medium of pure reason and instinctive adoration. Such is, 
at least, the result of the ‘‘ unbiassed and unprejudiced” inquiries 
of Professor Newman and his school of transcendentalists. Others, 
doubtless—we should presume the majority—arrive at very differ- 
ent conclusions. Modern infidel philosophers, we find, differ most 
widely: rejecting all external aids, and the assistance of that 
divine revelation with which God has provided us, they were 
scarcely likely to agree. Thus Mr. Carlyle instructs his fellow- 
men generally to prostrate themselves before energy and success, 
wheresoever and howsoever exhibited, as the nearest approach to 
the divine which our human faculties are capable of conceiving ; 
he is incessantly calling for some one visible teacher and master, 
of whom we all ought, according to him, to constitute ourselves 
the slaves. Mr. Emerson, the American transcendentalist, bids 
us take care, on the other hand, that we worship nothing but our- 
selves, and admonishes us to eschew all prayer as “ dualism,” 
that is, as if there were a God above and beyond man, whilst man 
should be a god unto himself. Mr. Froude wanders blindly, 
accusing an inexorable Fate, and denying the responsibility of 
humanity. Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson agree with Mr. 
Emerson, that man should be his own god, and that there is no 
other; and express this idea in a more plain and downright way, 
as becomes their sturdy Anglo-Saxon temperaments. Irrational 
as their arguments are, yet we suspect that Professor Newman 
and his transcendentalists would fare but ill in a controversy with 


3 All this is realized, we may say, to the letter, in Mr. Newman’s “ Phases of 
Faith,’ alluded to in a former note, a kind of autobiography, perused by the writer 
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them: for we are convinced that the alternative lies betwixt 
either atheism or absolute ignorance, and positive Christianity. 
No school of thought is so weak and so unreal as that which 
would patronise God’s word, and seek a refuge from all positive 
results in a barren and unmeaning eclecticism. 

And now, finally, in answer to all Professor Newman’s counsels 
and entreaties, we must assure him as Christians (if that be need- 
ful), him and his school of thinkers, that we cannot leave our 
land of Christian possession to set forth in their frailest of barks 
on the wide ocean of doubt—the bark of a probable instinctive 
‘“‘ theism :” the waves that roll. upon that ocean are terrible, and 
there are unfathomed gulfs beneath. Rather do we implore them 
most earnestly to change their course, and steer, nay, row, back 
sturdily, to firm dry land. This they will only find, they may 
depend on it, in historical Christianity! Let them fairly con- . 
sider the arguments here adduced, not novel arguments indeed, 
but not the less valuable or unanswerable on that account: let 
them consider how they can consistently reject the sacred Scrip- 
tures, without branding their authors, patriarchs, prophets, apos- 
tles, martyrs, nay, and Him also, who claimed to be the Son of 
God, with conscious fraud and deliberate falsehood: let them 
contemplate the perfect self-consistency of the Christian scheme 
of redemption; how it, and it alone, explains the origin and the 
nature of evil; let them remember the witness borne by all lands 
and ages to the central doctrine of atonement: and then, casting 
false pride and angry prejudice aside, let them kneel down alone 
in their closets, and implore God to enlighten their hearts and 
understandings. Surely they will not pray in vain. Faith and 
reason will prevail over the spirit of self-will and doubt ; and, oh! 
how gladly will we hail them, returning to our Christian altars, 
only the dearer for their temporary aberration! Let them not 
cling to by-gone philosophic ‘‘ theism!” We cannot bring back 
the past. There is now no alternative, let them be assured, save 
that betwixt atheism and Christianity. The faith of the Church 
of Christ cannot decay; it is ever fresh and young: whatever 
tempests may assail that Church, she is founded.on the Rock, 
and cannot fall; rather do her bulwarks broaden from age to 
age, and ever a fresh host of lofty intellects and noble hearts rises 
up, when least expected, to man her glorious battlements. We 
trust that they may be recruited from among our present adver- 
saries. For the sacred morning of Gospel light and love has 
risen above the mountains, and further and further shall it spread 
over the whole face of earth; clouds may for awhile obscure the 
orb of light, but even a temporary eclipse could not alarm us: 
we know that the Sun of Righteousness is ever shining, and look 
forward to the triumph of “the full and perfect day.” 
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Art. VI.—1. A Pastoral Letter. By the Bisuor or Exeter. 


2. Acts of the Diocesan Synod held in the Cathedral Church of 
Haeter. 


“ Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation ; 
and every city or house divided against itself shall not stand.” 
Surely, therefore, it is the duty of those who aim at directing 
public opinion to sound the alarm of that solemn warning at a 
time when disunion, that monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, 
cut lumen ademptum, is rearing its portentous head over the Church 
of England to distract and to dissever it. It is no longer that under- 
current of dissension, which ever since the Reformation has ocea- 
sionally risen to the surface to ruffle the fair aspect of our National 
Church, and to trouble its serenity; but yet, was not without its 
use ; since the agitation effected an improvement in the tem- 
perature of the whole mass, by commingling the higher and lower 
strata which composed it. The catastrophe, with which we 
are now threatened, is-a breach no less than that of the river 
Jordan, when the waters that came down toward the sea of 
the plain were cut off from the waters from above which stood 
onan heap'. It is true that, on that occasion, the people of 
God passed through in safety; but that was a miracle, which we 
have no right to expect, when the disruption is produced, not by 
the command of God, but by human art and evil passions, by in- 
ordinate pugnacity of disposition and unreasonable antipathies. 
The doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration is undoubtedly a Serip- 
tural doctrine, transmitted to us by the Apostles themselves 
through an innumerable succession of pious and orthodox writers, 
inferior to none as laborious students of the word of God. There 
is a passage in the Bishop of Exeter’s Letter on this subject, which 
we have much-satisfaction in transcribing, as a valuable answer to 
some oft-refuted objections : ‘** How much of the tempter’s power 
in the evil heart of unbelief may not be traced to the practical 
neglect or misgiving of God’s sacramental blessing in Christ upon 
childhood! If the child be trained in the assurance of the cove- 
nant, will there be found in after life that deadness, so often com- 
plained of in the popular piety of the day, in realizing the rich ~ 
promises of God as too gracious, and above the experience of the 
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world? Itmay be, that the child thus faithfully tramed in the 
full assurance of being regenerate, and made the child of God by 
adoption and grace, may grieve instead of being daily renewed by 
the Holy Spirit, and may wander into the far country of sin and 
death, and, wasting his substance of baptismal grace, may serve 
the powers of darkness, and try to feed his famished spirit upon 
the husks of this world; but will he be less likely to come 
to himself, because his memory is stored with truths of the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, the sure and certain blessedness 
of his Father’s house’*?” Perhaps the argument here is not 
pushed quite so far as it might be: for it is quite clear, that 
unless the prodigal has been accustomed to consider himself as 
adopted into the family of God by grace, it will never occur to 
him, that he has a home to which he may return, that he has a 
reconciled Father in Christ Jesus, from whom his contrition is 
sure to obtain forgiveness: he would never say, ‘‘ I will go to my 
Father.” ‘ 

In reference to the Bishop’s remarks upon the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, we would premise, that we too are 
greatly dissatisfied with the constitution of that court, and con- 
sider it a grievance which demands redress ; but we are unable to 
concur in all that has been said against its legal jurisdiction. The 
whole question of the royal supremacy has, indeed, we think, been 
lately placed in an incorrect point of view by some writers. The 
Bishop of Exeter himself, after quoting the 57th Article, proceeds 
to say: ‘ Now this is no less than an express exclusion of the 
Crown from all authority m controversies of faith, leaving to its 
control only the civil results in all causes ecclesiastical, and the 
coactive power in foro cateriori®.” This seems not strictly accu- 
rate ; for there can be no ‘‘ express exclusion,” unless the exclu- 
sion is expressed. Now, the only power which the article dis- 
tinctly says, we give not to princes, 1s that of ministering of God’s 
word, or of the sacraments; beyond that, all is left to a some- 
what uncertain inference. 

The Bishop of Exeter maintains, that the Crown has only a 
coactive power, and according to him the 37th Article affirms, 
that spiritual causes ought to receive their final decision from 
spiritual authority only. But we may here cite the opinions of 
two other Bishops. Bishop Tomline observes on the 37th. Article, 
that the precepts of Christianity “‘ give equal power to the civil 
magistrate over the clergy, as well as the laity, in ecclesiastical 
as well as civil matters. Indeed ecclesiastical and civil matters 
are so closely connected together, that it would often be difficult, 
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if not impossible, to separate and discriminate them*.” This 
Bishop makes no distinction between the results of causes, and 
the causes themselves, and excludes nothing from the power of 
the civil magistrate, but what is expressly excluded by the Article 
itself. But Bishop Burnet speaks still more strongly to the same 
purpose, he says: “ It is evident that both according to Scripture 
and the practice of all ages and countries, the princes of Chris- 
tendom have an authority over their subjects in matters ecclesias- 
tical; and if any sort of causes, spiritual ones in particular, were 
put out of their authority, it were an easy thing to reduce almost 
every thing to such a relation to spirituals, that if this principle 
were once received, their authority would be very precarious and 
feeble °.” The Bishop of Exeter seems to argue, as if there were 
a broad line of demarcation between civil questions and spiritual 
questions, which must never be passed; whereas they are so 
intimately mixed, expecially in an established Church, that no 
instrument is sharp enough to separate them in all cases; no 
chemical analysis can isolate them. The only undisputed field of 
action reserved absolutely and entirely to the spirituality is, as 
the Article expresses it, ‘‘the ministering of God’s word, and of 
the sacraments.” All other questions fall, more or less, under 
the rule of that ‘‘ prerogative, which we see to have been given 
always to all godly princes in Holy Scripture by God Himself ;” 
and therefore Tomline says, that ‘under the Mosaic dispensation 
the kings exercised the chief power in a// matters which appertained 
to religion.” It will not be denied that under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, religion was so closely interwoven with the civil law, that 
to separate the one from the other would have been like the 
separation of the weft from the warp; a total dissolution of the 
fabric; and therefore, when Jehoshaphat, who was one of those 
godly princes, appointed some of the priests and of the chief of 
the fathers of Israel for the judgment of the Lord, and for con- 
troversies, he charged them, whatever cause might come to them 
of their brethren, between blood and blood, between law and 
commandment, statutes and judgments, to warn them that they 
trespassed not against the Lord; and yet, though the Chief Priest 
was set over them in all matters of the Lord, that is, in all that 
related to divine worship and the service of the temple, the Ruler 
of the house of Judah was appointed for all the king’s matters, 
that is, all in which the civil magistrate was called on to interfere 
between man and man, as in the Gorham case, to see that no 
man suffered wrong; and so far he was intrusted with the inter- 
pretation of God’s law’. The Bishop relies on the second canon 
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of 160-4, which execommunicates those who “affirm that the 
King’s Majesty hath not the same authority in causes ecclesias- 
tical, that the godly kings had amongst the Jews, and Christian 
emperors in the Primitive Church ;” and on Bramhall, who in 
the same page from which a citation is made, writes thus: ‘ This 
power the Christian emperors of old assumed unto themselves: 
to convocate synods, to preside in synods, to confirm synods, to 
establish ecclesiastical laws, to receive appeals, to nominate bishops, 
to suppress heresies, to compose ecclesiastical differences, in councils, 
out of councils, by themselves, by their delegates ; all which is as 
clear in the history of the Church, as if it were written with a 
beam of the sun’.” It is no objection, in Bramhall’s view, to the 
prince’s interference, that the question involves a doctrine of the 
faith. He even says: ‘‘ Our law provides that nothing shall be 
adjudged heresy with us ‘de novo,’ but by the high court of 
Parliament, wherein our bishops did always bear a part, with the 
assent (that is more than advice) of the clergy in their convoca- 
tion *.” The Parliament here is made more the judge of heresy 
than convocation, and its decision on those subjects is considered 
indispensable. It is true, that Parliament is now no longer what 
it was; Church-membership is no longer an indispensable qualifi- 
cation for a representative ; and this is the grievance of which we 
have to complain: not only that our judges in Church matters 
are not impartial, but that some of them are necessarily inimical 
to us, and would be glad in any way to diminish the power and 
the efficiency of the Church. But with respect to the royal supre- 
macy, another author cited by the bishop, namely, Bishop Andrewes, 
goes so far as to say, that ‘‘ where consciences are not well in- 
structed, kings must labour to rectify them, and if they be obsti- 
nate, and will not yield to religion, they must compel them.” 

And this would be in perfect conformity with his approbation 
of David’s act, in appointing Hebronite officers, who did not 
belong to the Aaronic priesthood, to rule over the Reubenites, 
and the Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, ‘‘ for every mat- 
ter pertaining to God and the affairs of the king’.”. And now 
having seen what was the authority in such causes of the godly 
kings among the Jews, we next proceed to see what it was in 
the Christian emperors’. Bramhall’s opinion has been already 
shown ; but as this is a question of fact rather than of opinion, 
let us see what was the practice. The first Christian emperor, 
Constantine, wrote thus to Arius: ‘“‘ Come to me; come, I say, 
to a man of God: believe that by my interrogations I will scruti- 
nize the inmost recesses of your heart; and if any thing unsound 
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seems to reside there, invoking Divine grace, I will cure you of 
your doctrine: but if you appear to be sound in your mind, 
recognising the light of truth, I will return thanks on your ac- 
count to God, and congratulate myself for the sake of unity.” 
It is evident that the emperor thought himself more competent 
to refute the heretic than the Council of Nicza; and to the 
church of Nicomedia he writes thus: ‘‘ You are not ignorant 
that Iam your fellow-servant, though with the guardianship of 
your salvation, the care of which I have fully undertaken, through 
which we have not only defeated the arms of our enemies, but 
also compelled them while living to profess the true faith of the 
love of man. You remember the Council of Niczea, at which I 
was present in conformity to the attention due to my conscience, 
wishing nothing else than to effect the agreement of all, and 
chiefly to convict, and get rid of that trouble, which took its 
beginning from the folly of Arius.” He then relates how he had 
deprived some bishops of their sees for receiving some Arians 
who were in disgrace ; and concludes with a threat, that if any 
should be rash enough to commend or even to mention those 
pests, they should be punished by himself as the servant of God’. 
But, further, to the Church of Alexandria he writes, that he him- 
self, as one of the Council, took upon himself the investigation of 
truth. It is evident, therefore, that he did not consider himself, 
and was not considered by the Council, expressly excluded from 
all authority in controversies of faith. 

The pervading fallacy which runs through many arguments on 
this subject is the assumption, that things in themselves inse- 
parable are separated by a broad and distinct line. Hecclesiastical 
rule is like the organic world in natural history. As the one 
deals with temporal and spiritual questions, so the other consists 
of plants and animals; and in both cases, generally speaking, 
the difference between each is obvious enough: but in both 
eases there is a debateable region lying between the two divi- 
sions, in which the characters of both are blended, as the very 
name of Zoophytes implies; and therefore Professor Owen well 
remarks, “‘that wherever you divide the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, the boundary so defined will be artificial, and merely 
go to bisect the debateable ground of the organic world in a dif- 
ferent latitude *.” 

What Andrewes’ and Bramhall’s sentiments were we have 
already seen. Others referred to are King James I., Usher, 
Mountague, Jackson, Mason, Stillingfleet, Casaubon, Taylor, and 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. Now James declares, that the 
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office of a king is to govern the Church (inter alia) by reforming 
the religion according to God’s prescribed will, by judging and 
cutting off all frivolous questions and schisms, as Constantine did. 
All that he disclaims is the power of making new articles of faith, 
or acting as an infallible judge of doctrine*. Usher distinguishes 
between the power of the keys and the power of the sword ; but 
to the latter he assigns the office in spiritual cases of yielding 
protection to the obedient, and inflicting external punishment 
upon the rebellious and disobedient’. In the case of Mountague, 
related by Cosin, the power of the supremacy denied was the 
power to command or change belief or faith: but it was admit- 
ted, that it had the power in causes merely ecclesiastical to com- 
pel all persons to their duties by the civil sword. ‘The same sort 
of coercive authority is admitted both by Jackson and by Mason ; 
and the latter says, that “though the king hath not the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, yet he may justly exercise his kingly 
authority over those who have them, in order to oblige them to 
make a proper use thereof®.” Stillingfleet distinguishes the right 
of spiritual jurisdiction derived from Christ by bishops from the 
authority to execute such a jurisdiction within the realm, and 
from the rules and measures of exercising it, which are prescribed 
by the laws of the land: “ to transgress the bounds so prescribed 
is an offence against the crown and royal dignity.” Casaubon 
notices an ancient canon to this effect : ‘‘ Secular princes some- 
times hold the supreme power within the Church, that thereby 
they may defend ecclesiastical discipline: and one of these 
princes, Leo the Isaurian, claimed it in spiritual as well as in 
temporal matters, for he boldly wrote to Gregory IT., ‘I am 
emperor and priest ;’ which Gregory no otherwise denied than 
that he did not show it in his works.” But further, Casaubon 
says, as the bishop himself observes, that “it is the duty of a 
prince to command that sentence in divine affairs shall be duly 
and orderly pronounced, he being the keeper and defender of 
good order and discipline.” 

“There are some things,” says Jeremy Taylor, “of a mixed 
nature ; and something of the secular interest, and something of 
the ecclesiastical concur to their constitution ; and these are of 
double cognizance; the secular power and the ecclesiastical do 
both in their several capacities take knowledge of them,—such 
are the delinquencies of clergymen, who are both clergy and 
subjects too,—but those things which are of mixed cognizance, 
are chiefly in the king; the supremacy here is his, and so it is 
in all things of this nature which are called ecclesiastical, because 
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they are ‘in materia ecclesiz ad finem religionis.’” ‘ Those 
things only,” he says, “‘ are properly spiritual, which are separate 
from the interest of the commonwealth in its particular capacity ’.” 
And now what say the Constitutions of Clarendon on the 
subject of appeals*? ‘Si archiepiscopus defuerit in justitia 
exhibendaé ad dominum regem perveniendum est postremo, ut pree- 
cepto ipsius in curid archiepiscopi controversia terminetur ;” and 
in this view both Bracton and the Statute of Appeals concur. 
The former says, that “the spiritual and civil sword ought to aid 
each other;” and the latter, after describing the power of the 
spiritualty and temporalty separately, adds, that ‘‘ both these au- 
thorities and jurisdictions do conjoin together in the due adminis- 
tration of justice, the one to help the other.” 

But the question of supremacy, as we have already remarked, 
has been presented of late in an erroneous view, from which it is 
difficult to extricate it ; for though it has not actually encroached 
hitherto upon those functions of the Church which are purely 
spiritual, yet since it has been shown how impossible it is to 
determine its boundaries exactly, its potential authority excites 
considerable alarm, and not without cause, when its powers are 
wielded by those who are attached to the Church, more by the 
ties of expediency than of affection, and estimate its utility, not 
by a religious, but by a political scale of value, and are ready to 
sacrifice the interests of truth to the interests of party. And yet 
how short-sighted are even these grovelling calculations, if by 
obstructing its efficiency, and ignoring its divine mission, and 
disgusting those who love the Church, by treating it as a base 
political engine, they shall ultimately destroy its ecclesiastical 
polity, and the time shall come, when it may be said of the 
Establishment, what can never be said of the Church in its 
spiritual capacity, — 


‘‘jacet ingens littore truncus, 
Avulsumque humeris caput et sine nomine corpus !” 


Some comfort, however, there is in the consideration, that as 
the tree, whose roots penetrate deep into the ground, may defy 
the mpping frosts of winter, even though they deface its beauty 
and check its growth, so the Church, which has taken deep root in 
the affections of the lower classes, may safely disregard the cold 
blasts of indifference or hostility in higher quarters, which cripple 
its honour, and prevent its expansion ; and therefore we admire 
the high-toned sympathy, with which the Bishop of Exeter enters 
into the feelings of our poorer brethren on the subject of adorning 
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the public service of God; and gives them credit for that purity 
of zesthetic sentiment in religion, which is a great help to devotion, 
and which hides from them for a time all that is humiliating in 
the inequality of their station. ‘ Where the congregation,” says 
he, ‘consists mainly of the poorest orders, there we commonly 
observe a great love of a majestic and even elaborate service ; the 
ornaments of their church, the storied glass, the painted, and, it 
may be, gilded walls, the table of the Lord, elevated above the 
rest, and decked with sober, yet costly furniture, the pealing 
organ, the chanted psalms, the surpliced choristers : the solemnity 
of the whole ritual gladdens while it elevates their minds. They 
recognise in it their own high privilege as Christians, and rejoice 
to find themselves equal participants with their richest neighbours 
in the homage thus paid to the common Lord and Father of all. 
In truth, when we consider the little that the poor man has to 
delight his heart, and touch his imagination in his-own squalid 
home, we ought to rejoice that he can find enjoyment in the 
house of prayer, his F'ather’s house °.” 

But the best, and beyond all comparison the most important 
part of the Pastoral Letter is, that which contains the bishop’s 
notice to his clergy of his intention to hold a diocesan synod ; and 
if that design has failed to produce all the good which might have 
been expected from it, it is not the fault of the bishop, but of his 
clergy. A fairer scheme could not have been devised for obtaining 
the sentiments of the majority upon any subject that might be 
proposed to them ; for the number of representative members far 
outnumbered those who were entitled to be there officially, even if 
all these had received their appointments from the bishop, or were 
bound on that account to adopt his views, ; but this is so far from 
the truth, that more of them were absent than of the proctors 
for the incumbents. It is matter, therefore, of regret that, under 
these circumstances, two deaneries, as well as some of the digni- 
taries, refused to obey the call of their diocesan ; and that in the 
thirty others many abstained from taking any part in the elections, 
and sacrificed the interests of the Church to party feeling and 
personal antipathies. 

It cannot be pleaded in behalf of the absentees, that any doubt 
existed as to the legality of a diocesan synod. That question 
had been settled by the highest legal authorities, and its legality 
publicly acknowledged by the first minister of the Crown; and, if 
precedents be required, the bishop has collected the most copious 
and satisfactory evidence upon that point; so that it is almost 
superfluous to add this further justification of it from a pamphlet 
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published at the beginning of the last century: ‘‘ The Presbytery 
were in every city a necessary standing council to their respective 
bishops ; and, together with their bishops, they met in a diocesan 
synod upon all great causes ; and without their advice and con- 
sent nothing of importance was or could be determined. This 
was the settled rule in the primitive Church, and was kept up here 
in England, when it had declined almost every where else, as 
the Constitutions of Egbert, archbishop of York in the middle of 
the eighth century, declare’’.” When such diocese consisted of a 
large city, and its suburbs, or some equivalent amount of popula- 
tion, it was a very practicable and useful custom to summon all 
the clergy ; but to convene them as a standing council, when they 
amount to 700 or 800, would be plainly ridiculous; and therefore 
it is infinitely absurd to object, as some have done, to the represen- 
tative system, which is authorized by common sense, by ancient 
usage, and by the analogy of convocation. ‘The danger of a schis- 
matical spirit splitting our national Church into diocesan Churches 
is guarded against by the rule specified in ‘‘ Wilkins’s Concilia,” 
that any new constitution framed on a sudden emergency in any 
particular diocese, shall not be dissonant from those of the pro- 
vincial synod. The synod has, in many respects, won golden 
opinions of all sorts of men. The bishop himself has done good 
service by producing evidence of the high estimation with which 
the fourth century regarded the sacrament of baptism; and his 
conduct was highly courteous and considerate to his clergy, and 
he deserves the highest commendation for the courage with which 
he has taught his episcopal brethren by his own example, how 
much each may benefit his own diocese, and eventually the whole 
Anglican Church, by exhibiting to the observation of friends and 
foes the dignity and the usefulness of a synod. We are not 
aware that the enemies of the Church or the bishop have at- 
tempted to disparage either the one or the other; and their friends 
must rejoice at the spectacle which it afforded. For what do we 
see there! Not the pretentious eloquence of men only ambitious 
to shine; not declamation upon trivial topics; no disputatious spirit 
or love of contention ; no wrong-headed ebullitions of an uncom- 
plying humour; and no acrimonious language where there was a 
difference of opinion: for, notwithstanding the unanimity on one 
point, there was difference of opinion upon others, which either 
came to a division, or were withdrawn in deference to the senti- 
ments of an evident majority. But we behold a body of men 
conscientiously availing themselves of the opportunity afforded 
them by their bishop to confer upon the affairs of the diocese, full 
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of solicitude to remedy some defects in our ecclesiastical system, 
proposing their remedies with great-ability and moderation, and 
anxious to discover, upon the comparison of much valuable expe- 
rience, in what way they could best discharge their spiritual func- 
tions for the benefit of the flocks committed to their charge. We, 
therefore, quite concur in the opinion expressed by the bishop 
on this subject: ‘‘ The good sense, the moderation, the temper 
with which the whole proceedings of the synod have been conducted 
is, at once, an assurance to the country, if they choose to re- 
ceive such an assurance, that synods like this are likely to be the 
means, under God, of greatly promoting the spiritual good of 
those whose spiritual interests are entrusted to us.” Certainly the 
most valuable result of it is, that it tends to dissipate the ground- 
less fears entertained in high quarters concerning the probable 
consequences of allowing the convocation to transact business. 
For it is a model on a small scale of what might be expected in 
greater perfection on the larger. ‘The wise demeanour which has 
done so much credit to the one, would shine more conspicuously 
in the other. For surely the absentees will never permit it to be 
said, that, if they had been there, a different scene would have 
been exhibited ; that they would have acted the part of incendi- 
aries, and thrown every thing into disorder by their intemperance. 
We are persuaded that, on the contrary, their wise moderation 
would have been beneficial to the synod. In the debate upon Lord 
Redesdale’s motion in the House of Lords last session, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is reported to have said that, ‘‘ judging 
from the only grounds of judgment open to him—from the expe- 
rience of the past, he could not comply with the petitions of those, 
who wished him to use his influence to promote the assembling of 
convocation.” He would scarcely have used this language with- 
out some qualification, if he had seen the authentic account of the 
proceedings at Exeter. With respect, indeed, to ‘“ healing divi- 
sions in the Church,” it must be owned that, from the causes 
already stated, it was not a happy example. The balm, that 
might have been poured into her wounds, and_ neutralized 
their morbid irritation, was withheld by the lachesse of those 
who chose to stay away. But who can doubt that, if the same 
experiment were made in any other diocese, where the same per- 
sonal or party antipathies did not exist, the result would be very 
different ? and if the question were referred to a national synod, 
and the clergy, encouraged by their bishops, would manfully set 
their shoulders to the wheel to extricate the Church from its em- 
barrassments, and would return the best representatives that each 
archdeaconry could furnish, the most timid may rest assured 
that moderate counsels would obtain the ascendancy, and charity 
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and peace would triumph. It is a libel upon the clergy to imagine 
that men of extreme opinions on either side would find favour in 
the minds of the majority. This consideration may relieve the 
archbishop from the double apprehension that haunts him. 
‘‘ Disappointment ” and ‘‘ excitement ” are the two monsters that 
sit heavy upon his soul, and disturb his rest, and fill him with 
frightful dreams. With respect to the first of these, we wholly 
dissent from his Grace’s position, that the reconciliation of some 
conflicting rubrics, or supplying the deficiency of others, and the 
change of a few obsolete words, or questionable phrases, would be 
of little value. If conscientious men are sorely perplexed, and 
feel their position in the Church a serious grievance ; if the law of 
the Church prescribes one thing, and the law of custom prescribes 
another ; if bishops are placed in the awkward dilemma of being 
forced either to authorize the infraction of positive laws, or to 
alienate the affections of many a congregation, it may well be ex- 
pected that the Church will earnestly require a solution of 
these difficulties. Let the archbishop, then, form his judgment 
upon the ground which he has himself selected. The synod of 
Exeter is now matter of history; and what does experience tell 
us were the subjects with which it was occupied? The promotion 
of the interests of the diocesan training-school, especially by the 
admission of pupil teachers and stipendiary monitors ; the arrange- 
ment of diocesan school inspection; the best way of continuing 
pastoral superintendence over the children who have left school 
just at that perilous period of their lives when they most need a 
kind monitor; the enforcement of that primitive and excellent 
method of teaching religious truth—catechetical instruction; the 
restoration of a permanent order of deacons—permanent, that is, 
with some rare exceptions—in order to admit into the ministry 
many plous and spiritual persons who have not had the ad- 
vantage of a university education; the best mode in which they 
could avail themselves of lay assistance in their parishes ; and the 
merease of services in the Church ;—all these are subjects of the 
gravest importance, which could not be discussed without signal 
benefit to every member of the synod, and are full of the deepest 
interest to every member of the Church. 

But to return to the subject of experience: if little good was 
effected by convocation in former times, it is unjust to visit upon 
its head the sins of the civil government. Its inefficiency arose 
from its connexion with the state; it was in consequence of a 
petition of convocation to the king, in the years 1533 and 1542, 
that an Act of Parliament was passed enabling him to grant a 
commission for the purpose of revising the Ecclesiastical Laws. 
But the design was frustrated by the death of the king. It was 
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resumed again in the first year of Edward VI., in consequence of 
a renewed ‘petition from the convocation, and was again frustrated 
by the death of the king. The work thus prepared, under the 
title of ‘‘ Reformatio Legum Hcclesiasticarum,” was again brought 
before Parliament in 1571; but, being discouraged by the crown, 
the attempt to get it authorized completely failed. In 1640, the 
convocation enacted many canons without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, which the Commons, as soon as it assembled, declared to 
be contrary to law, and they were afterwards repealed. In 1689, 
a book, containing directions for family devotions, with several 
forms of prayer, was prepared, to be authorized by convocation ; 
but it was adjourned at the end of the year, and then dissolved with 
Parliament. In 1710, the convocation took into consideration 
the expediency of establishing rural deans where they were not, 
and rendering them useful where they were; a very important 
subject in the administration of our ecclesiastical polity, and well 
deserving of its attention now; the question was discussed very 
amicably in both houses, the bishops suggesting that the clergy 
should select persons to fill the office, while the lower house 
recommended that the choice should be in the archdeacon ; some 
poits were settled after mutual conferences, and a canon was 
drawn up to define and fix their duties; but before their delibe- 
rations were concluded, convocation was prorogued, and it was 
contended, that this terminated the queen’s licence for them to 
proceed. In 1713, a form of service for admitting converts from 
the Church of Rome was prepared, and this, with other matters 
recommended by the crown, were in progress, when all was thrown 
over by the death of the queen. In 1715, among other things 
submitted to their consideration by the crown, were the prepara- 
tion of a form for the consecration of churches and chapels, and 
rules for the better instruction of youth for confirmation; and 
some progress was made, when their labours were interrupted by 
the case of Hoadly, which was more political than religious ; and 
therefore the crown came to that unhappy determination, in 
which it has persisted ever since, of refusing all synodical action 
to the Church of England. Now may we not ask, whether expe- 
rience does not show, that the inefficiency of convocation, what- 
ever it may be, has arisen from causes quite extraneous to its 
synodical character, and that if its sittings have ended in disap- 
pointment, it is from the faults of its civil construction, from its 
alliance with the state? But these are faults which may and ought 
to be corrected. It is evident, too, that its want of influence 
upon the constitution and fabric of our Chureh has been much 
exaggerated. The archbishop states, that the articles of 1552 

‘were ratified, not debated in convocation:” but they were 
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debated, and some alterations were made in them, and not till its 
sanction was received} were they submitted to Parliament. to be 
subscribed and published’. He states that its authority was 
deemed of so little importance, ‘that no record of the transaction 
appears in the register of their proceedings :” how could it, when 
it is well known that all the registers of this convocation were 
destroyed in the fire of 1666; and that we have nothing to supply 
their place but a few memorials preserved by Strype, and some 
extracts from the journals of the upper house between 1529 and 
1562, published by Bishop Gibson? In order to prove that con- 
vocation had little to do with the formation of the Liturgy, he 
states that it was framed by a committee of bishops and divines, 
and submitted to convocation, not to be formed, but to be 
approved. Lut is not this the history of every Act of Parlia- 
ment? It is never framed by Parliament itself, but by the cabinet, 
or by some individual before it is introduced; and even the Bill 
against the Papal Aggression, which occupied so much time in 
the last session, was submitted to Parliament not to be formed 
but to be approved. But, in point of fact, it appears that the 
authority of those bishops and divines to frame the Liturgy was 
derived from convocation ; for the prolocutor of the lower house 
presented a petition to the archbishop, that the works of the 
bishops and others, who, by order of convocation, had laboured in 
examining, reforming, and publishing the divine service, might be 
laid before them’. He objects to Lord Redesdale speaking of 
convocation as a part of the constitution; but yet, by the statute 
24 Henry VIII., where the king himself is a party in any 
ecclesiastical suit, the appeal lies to the bishops of the realm 
assembled in the upper house of convocation, which is, therefore, 
called the third estate of the realm®. In 1689, the House of Com- 
mons showed a much juster appreciation of the value of that part 
of our constitution than the House of Lords has recently; for 
when those in the dissenting mterest wished that all matters 
should be settled in Parliament, that house had the virtue to 
declare, that the convocation was the proper place for the con- 
sideration of ecclesiastical affairs. 

Bunt if the argument, from experience of disappointment, 
completely fails, let us see whether the argument from the 
expectation of excitement will not break down too. ‘The arch- 
bishop has said, that “we must shut our eyes against all 
experience, if we do not foresee the danger of losing the confi- 
dence of the people, if we believe that it would not rather foment 
than allay divisions.” ‘The experience of the synod of Exeter 
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warrants no such conclusions ; but it is with open eyes that some 
persons see imaginary phantoms and unreal terrors. On this 
subject we gladly adopt the language of a writer, who, in 1833, 
addressed the Archbishop of Canterbury in these terms :—‘‘ I 
know that an apprehension is entertained by some, that the love 
of innoyation infecting the clergy may induce them to choose as 
their representatives in the lower house rash and pragmatical men, 
too eager for popularity to be very solicitous about the means of 
obtaining it, and too selfish, or ambitious, or fanatical, to abstain 
from violent and contentious measures ; neither do I deny, that 
some corners of our Church may be infested with the plague-spot 
of a factious spirit, nor that some characters may accidentally 
find their way into convocation, more resembling a noisy dema- 
gogue than a representative of the ministers of the Gospel. And if 
such characters are indeed agreeable to the majority of the clergy, 
if there be in reality the least probability that they would acquire 
a preponderance, or any thing like a preponderance of power, then 
truly there would be reason to despair for our establishment ; 
then it would be too clear that her bulwarks are already under- 
mined, and J should readily concur with your Grace in anticipating 
no good from a national synod. But it cannot be; I cannot for 
one instant believe that we are so far degraded by a spirit of 
worldliness ; that we are so deeply sunk in secularity, and aban- 
doned to unhallowed passions, as to commit the safety of our 
Church to turbulent agitators and factious representatives. No, 
my lord, the character of the clergy stands too high for such 
suspicions; and their general merit, which cannot be impeached 
by any exceptions that malice may rake out, is the best guarantee 
that their choice would fall upon men eminent for talents and 
capacity for public business, for moderation, and piety, and moral 
worth.” 

But it may be said, that the argument must be confined to 
experience: “‘ what can we reason from but from what we know ?” 
Well then, we know that the Liturgy has been submitted to con- 
vocation for alteration more than once; and experience teaches 
us that no flame was lighted up from one end of the country to 
the other; no ‘ conflagration which all the royal prerogative was 
required to extinguish.” But again the archbishop asks, ‘* What 
reason have we for believing that more advantage or less injury 
to the Church would result from the assembling of convocation 
now, than in the reign of Queen Anne or George I.?” Our 
answer is, There is every reason in the world. The circumstances 
of the Church are totally and entirely different from what they 
then were ; the excitement that then convulsed the Church was 
not religious but political: religion was sometimes the stalking 
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horse, but politics always lurked behind, and aimed the deadly 
blow. The Bangorian controversy, which was in the end so fatal 
to convocation, was in its origin purely political. Hoadly, the 
Whig Bishop of Bangor, published in 1716 a preservative against 
the principles and practices of the nonjurors both in Church and 
State. Now the majority of the clergy in the lower house, though 
not nonjurors, yet viewed the principles of that party not only 
with favour but with sympathy: in short, they were Jacobites, 
and were animated with the spirit which in 1689 had made them 
refuse to allude, in their address, to the king’s zeal for the Pro- 
testant religion, or to thank him for his commission, and at the 
accession of Queen Anne, produced the struggle to introduce into 
the address on that occasion some reflections upon her prede- 
cessor. Hence arose the dissatisfaction with which they regarded 
those who supplanted the nonjuring bishops, and occupied their 
sees ; hence that hostility to the upper house, which vented itself 
in all sorts of unreasonable disputes, and disappointed all who 
wished well to the Church. But it is evident that the conflict 
arose from political, and not from ecclesiastical causes; and 
they were so anxious to defend themselves from the charge of 
disaffection to episcopacy, that, in 1702, they vainly urged 
the bishops to pass a resolution asserting the superiority of 
their order and its divine right. Does this picture show any 
resemblance between the temper and feelings of those times 
and these? and is there not abundant reason to believe, that 
in the absence of such temper and feelings more advantage and 
less injury may accrue to the Church by allowing the convo- 
cation to act? But further, when Hoadly had filled up the 
measure of his offence by his sermon at the chapel royal, on the 
words, ‘“‘ My kingdom is not of this world,” the lower house 
protested against the tendency of his works to impugn and 
impeach the regal supremacy in causes ecclesiastical, and the 
authority of the legislature to enforce obedience in matters of 
religion by civil sanction. Will any one say that this is a 
grievance likely to call forth the indignation of the warmest 
admirers of the nonjurors in the present day, and to cause a 
dissension between the two houses! Lastly, however, we are 
perfectly willing to agree with the archbishop, and this we grant 
that experience proves, that a body constituted, as convocation 
then was, “is ill suited to the purpose of solemn deliberation, or 
wise legislation.” But that makes nothing for his argument ; 
for he is willing to assume that it is to be remodelled, before he 
enters upon the consequences that may be likely to follow. For 
similar reasons we hold that the constitution of the late synod in 
Australia, to which he referred, might be much improved. But 
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whether its decision about baptism was right or wrong, it in no 
degree affects the present argument; because he has no fear of 
any such declaration being issued. Upon the whole, then, it is 
evident that neither history nor experience warrant any appre- 
hensions of dangerous excitement from synodical action, especially 
since they also show that in the most fevered state of feeling in 
convocation no detriment has accrued to the state from the inter- 
position of the Crown to suspend its functions, when they ceased 
to be beneficial to the Church. But the great lesson that experi- 
ence teaches us, is the necessity of alteration and improvement ; 
and we are much encouraged to inquire, how that may best be 
effected, by the declaration of the president of the council, the 
representative of Her Majesty’s Government in the House of 
Lords, that he would not say, the establishment of such a tribunal 
was a novelty unfit to be considered; and that he wished some 
means could be pointed out, if he could see his way with perfect 
confidence. ‘The first step then to reform, would be.to give a 
definite form to a law, which we should not have called an altera- 
tion, if the archbishop had not appeared to be unaware of its 
existence ; for otherwise it would have saved him from all this 
unnecessary alarm. He would not have taken this objection “in 
limine,”—“‘ for what business is to be dispatched ? Some would say 
this, and some would say that,”—if he had known that it was the 
recognised usage of convocation only to proceed to the dispatch 
of that business which was laid before them by the Crown, unless 
a fuller latitude was given them by the same authority. Thus, 
for instance, in 1640, Laud produced the king’s letters, authoriz- 
ing them to treat of canons and constitutions, and to confer upon 
such other points, as he from time to time should deliver to the 
archbishop; and in 1661 the king in council ordered, that a 
commission should be prepared to authorize convocation to con- 
sult upon matters relative to the settlement of the Church, omit- 
ting the usual restraining clause, that nothing should be done 
contrary to the Liturgy, or the Thirty-nine Articles, or the cere- 
monials already established; and, in 1689, a commission was 
appointed under the great seal to draw up matters for the con- 
sideration of the synod*. If, then, it was understood that this 
was not only the practice but the law of convocation, it would 
entirely depend upon the Crown acting under the advice of the 
archbishop, whether the discussion was confined to rubrics, or 
to canons, or to doctrines, or to any thing else; and although 
some perfunctory expression of opinion upon other topics might 
be dropped in debate, and perhaps usefully too, yet unless the 
assembly proved itself to be so disorderly as to be unfit for deli- 
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beration, it would be easily restrained within the bounds of its 
own regulations. What those regulations should be on other 
points as well as this, is the subject that next demands considera- 
tion; and here we may profit largely by the lessons which expe- 
rience has taught us. The points in dispute between the two 
houses in the beginning of the last century were, on the one 
hand, whether the archbishop had the power of proroguing and 
dissolving convocation, and of fixing a day for proceeding to busi- 
ness by a schedule of continuation, so called because it continues 
the convocation from one day to another ; whether he could ad- 
journ the lower house as well as the upper; whether he had a 
right to appoint committees of the lower house for special busi- 
ness; whether the bishops had a right to require an answer from 
the lower house in writing; and, on the other hand, whether the 
lower house had any right to meddle in returns and elections; 
whether they could appoint a substitute for the prolocutor with- 
out the approbation or knowledge of the bishops; whether they 
have a right to hold intermediate sessions ; whether they had a 
right to proceed to business of the greatest moment, and form re- 
solutions without acquainting the bishops or consulting them; and 
whether they hada concurrent claim with the archbishop to a co- 
ercive power over their own members, or to grant leave of absence, 
or to substitute proxies. In constructing the new platform of a 
national synod, these doubts and difficulties should be fully re- 
solved ; to which we may add another case of privilege which might 
become the subject of dispute, though it has never yet been called 
in question. In some convocations, orders were issued against re- 
vealing what passed in debate even in discourse, until it was finished. 
In 1629 the archbishop threatened to excommunicate any one 
who mentioned any thing out of the house to any persons whatso- 
ever, except among themselves. In 1641 the penalty was sus- 
pension for three months, and six other instances are given in 
Gibson’s “ Synodus Anglicana.” It might be expedient to imitate 
the synod of Exeter in the employment of a single reporter; for 
though every deliberative assembly is entitled to exercise the same 
privilege as the Houses of Parliament of excluding strangers, and 
deliberating, if they see fit, with closed doors, yet it would be 
pusillanimous and impolitic to shun publicity altogether. These 
and many other minor arrangements will require very serious and 
sage consideration; and, therefore, the next question that arises 
is, To whom shall this delicate and difficult task be committed ? 
A popular assembly is notoriously the worst body to which the 
framing of rules can be confided. Witness the numerous blunders 
introduced into Acts of Parliament by amendments inconsider- 
ately proposed, and hastily adopted. ‘There are precedents to 
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which we may refer. In 1689 a commission was issued by the 
Crown, authorizing certain individuals to prepare for convocation 
alterations in the Liturgy, and canons, and other matters con- 
nected with the Church. But it may be said the reform ought at 
all events to originate in convocation. Well, then, let the ex- 
ample of the convocation of 1532 be followed. Let only time be 
allowed, when it next meets, for the adoption of a petition to the 
Queen before it is prorogued. That surely is not too much to 
ask. It would merely state what was then stated, that they were 
content to commit these matters to thirty-two persons to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown. In conformity with the wish or concession 
thus signified, after several vain attempts to give it effect, at last 
in 1551 a commission was issued to eight bishops, eight divines, 
eight civilians, and eight common lawyers; of whom eight were 
selected to gather and put in order the materials. But it appears 
from Strype, that the work was principally executed by the Arch- 
bishop, Taylor, Martyr, and Haddon, who was a civikan. That 
work was the “‘ Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,” which would 
have been the law of the Church, if, when it was brought before 
Parliament, Queen Elizabeth or her ministers had not with- 
held their sanction. It would supply very valuable materials to 
a similar commission now, and is justly commended by the Bishop 
of Exeter as an important document of very high authority. 
With questions of doctrine and details of administration 
the royal commission need not meddle; they would be far 
better reserved for the committees of convocation. There 
are, however, some momentous organic changes requisite, with 
which they would be bound to deal. In the first place, the amal- 
gamation of the two provinces is necessary ; the Church of Hng- 
land cannot be fairly represented but by a national synod. The 
province of York may be flattered by ‘‘the bubble, honour”— 
the honour of appearing to have its own convocation; but 
it is no better than a delusion, which cheats its clergy out of 
the substantial privilege of having a voice and vote in the affairs 
of the Church. Its transactions were wholly unimportant ; its 
assent to the acts of the larger province was expected as a matter 
of course ; and the-inconvenience of separation was so strongly 
felt in 1661, that the Archbishop of York and his snffragans 
requested their lower house to pass a vote for proxies to be sent 
to the other province; and several of its members were com- 
missioned to sit and act in behalf of the convocation of York. 
It would, in fact, be only the restoration of an ancient practice ; 
for in 1072, when a synod was held to determine the claims and 
boundaries of the two provinces, it was agreed that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should have the power of summoning the 
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Archbishop of York and his suffragans to a synod, and such 
national synods were not unfrequently held. It is, therefore, but 
a slight concession from that province that we ask. But there is 
a more difficult concession in another quarter, which is equally 
essential to the unity of our Church in its national represen- 
tation. On this subject we cannot better express our feelings 
than by adding another extract from the pamphlet of Philo- 
synodus, which we have quoted before: ‘‘ The union of this country 
with Ireland must be cemented by a closer connexion of the 
clergy ; Ido not say of the churches, but of the clergy; for 
there is but one Church in England and Ireland: it is the 
Church of the United Kingdom. And if in the latter it is to be 
crushed by popery and misrule, its downfal may be considered 
the first signal of impending ruin here. The storm which uproots 
it there will rend the Church of England, and shake it to its 
base. Let us not then hesitate to proclaim that our interests 
are identified with those of the Church in Ireland, and that every 
fibre of our ecclesiastical frame quivers with the pang which 
pierces her bosom. Means, therefore, should be devised to admit 
her prelates and the representatives of her clergy to sit in con- 
vocation with ours; and that venerable body would be both 
strengthened and enlightened by the accession, many of them 
being men not less distinguished for their talents than for their 
piety.” But Ireland has her own convocation ; and the jealous 
susceptibilities of a ct-devant national Church, when asked to wear 
henceforth a quasi-provincial character, must be treated with 
great tenderness. We cannot legislate for her here. We may 
suggest what appears to be most beneficial to her, as well as to 
ourselves; but the first movement must come from herself. The 
concessions which she may be willing to make must proceed from 
her own conviction of their necessity. Let us hope that the time 
will come when the primate of England and the primate of Ire- 
land will confer together-on the best manner of making these 
arrangements; for the very fact that two different bodies of 
canons are in force in the two countries is a sufficient argument 
for removing so great an anomaly from the United Church. At 
all events, it would be easy to show that our own canons call 
loudly for reform, that they ought to be better accommodated to 
the altered circumstances of the times, and brought more into 
conformity not only with the law of the land, but even with the 
other branch of our ecclesiastical law, the Rubric. The clergy 
cannot obey contradictory laws, as, for instance, when they pre- 
scribe different times for catechising in the Church. One or the 
other must be wrong: and what is the consequence? both are 
disobeyed. If the Queen would only consent that her royal com- 
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mission should be authorized to frame new canons, to be con- 
sidered in convocation, and obtain its sanction, a great point 
would be gained. It cannot be denied that it would be an ex- 
periment worth the trial, if it were only to relieve the Church 
from the burthen of obsolete and impracticable laws, and the 
consciences of the clergy from the douhtful obligation of obe- 
dience to them. We do not pretend to say that the result would 
give universal satisfaction; for what legislation ever did? It 
rarely happens that any single law unites all suffrages in its 
favour; but a code of laws never. Grumblers, therefore, there 
certainly would be; some perhaps disappointed, and some ex- 
cited: but we will venture to predict that they would form only 
an inconsiderable minority, whose opinions could not be allowed 
to cross the wishes and to damage the interests of the greater 
number. But there yet remains another alteration in the frame- 
work of convocation, which is quite indispensable ; an alteration 
which was advocated with great ability by the two prelates who 
supported the motion of Lord Redesdale, as well as by that noble 
lord himself,—the introduction of laymen. Yet this again would 
not be an innovation; it would be only a return to an ancient 
practice: for in former times, as we have already shown, princes 
were the representatives of the lay element in the Church, on the 
principle defended by Bishop Bilson in his ‘“ True Difference 
between Christian Subjection and Unchristian Rebellion’ ;” that 
they have the same freedom to discern spirits and refuse strange 
doctrines that all the faithful have. 

‘“‘ In the code of Theodosius,” says Wake, ‘‘ the code and novels 
of Justinian, the yet later collection of Basilius, Leo, and Con- 
stantine, how many constitutions shall we find in every one of 
these, relating to ecclesiastical affairs; nay, and even to the very 
faith which was to be taught and professed in the Churches! And 
when the empire began to be parcelled out into several lesser 
states and kingdoms, we find their several princes still maintaining 
the same authority. In 865 Lewis convened a council at Worms, 
and there ordered many things relating both to the faith and 
discipline of the Church. Arnulph, his nephew, called a great 
council at Trebur, presided and assisted at it, and caused what 
was done, not only to be subscribed by the bishops whom he had 
assembled, but to be confirmed by a great number both of the 
inferior cler gy and of the daity’.” Adelbardus, who was cousin 
to Charlemagne, and one of his counsellors, tells of a general 
assembly of clerics and laics convened by that monareh, which 
was indifferently called a convention, a council, and a synod. 
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They deliberated, sometimes together, and sometimes apart; the 
seniors, that is, the magnates, whether counts or bishops, 
“‘ propter consilium ordinandum ;” the minors, that is, the lesser 
barons and inferior clergy, ‘‘propter idem suscipiendum et interdum 
pariter tractandum, et non ex potestate, sed ex proprio mentis 
intellectu, vel sententiaé, confirmandum.” And, then, to come 
nearer home, to conventions which were held in Scotland from 
843 to 1124, they more resembled these Gallican comitia or 
councils held by Charlemagne and his successors, in which capi- 
tularies were published, than episcopal synods ; for in them there 
were present not only bishops, but chieftains also, and the king 
himself’. And, finally, we shall find, that the same practice 
prevailed among our own Anglo-Saxon ancestors, their eccle- 
siastical assemblies were called synods or councils, though secular 
persons joined in them, and secular affairs were sometimes trans- 
acted in them; and we learn from the same authority, that the 
presence of princes and nobles there, in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries, was testified by their subscriptions; for no 
ecclesiastical constitutions were allowed to have the force of law, 
unless they were not only confirmed, but approved by the king. 
And therefore he sometimes attended in person, together with the 
magnates of his realm*; and if what was done obtained their 
approbation, the royal consent was given. Matters of Church 
and commonwealth, says Sir Henry Spelman, were often dictated 
and concluded in the same meeting: ‘‘Communi consensu tam 
cleri quam populi, episcoporum, procerum, comitum, necnon omnium 
sapientum, seniorum populorumque totius regni®.” Even after 
the Conquest, the laity were not excluded from diocesan synods, 
though the object of their admission was not any share in 
judgment, but that they might plead for redress of grievances. 
They were placed almost on the same footing with the deacons ; 
for when the clergy had taken their seats, the deacons and laity 
were admitted ; the deacons presented their complaints to the 
bishop first, and then the laity theirs. The pope laboured long, 
with increasing success, to establish his absolute dominion over 
the Church; and to effect this, he separated as much as possible 
the clergy, who were subject to him, from the laity who were not, 
and gave them an interest and share in his own supremacy. ‘This 
exorbitant ambition of the Papacy has had a very fatal effect 
upon our ecclesiastical polity : it was the cause of the statute of 
Premunire, which, by restraining the legatine power, restrained 
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that of our archbishops too, who previously assembled provincial 
and national synods, and enacted canons without let or hindrance 
from the king ; and it was the cause of the act of submission, 
when the Reformation transferred that obnoxious supremacy to 
the Crown, by which, as Fuller says, “all convocations, so long as 
they lasted, were born tongue-tied, till the king did cut the string 
thereof with his letters-patent, allowing them leave to debate on 
matters of religion ; yea, even with the royal assent they subject 
not any, for recusancy to obey their canons, to a civil penalty, in 
person or property, until confirmed by Act of Parliament ’.” 
Now the supremacy of the Crown, for reasons already assigned, 
is absolutely necessary in every country which has an established 
religion; and as long as the laity have no representatives in our 
synods, it would be difficult to contend against their right to have 
that voice in parliament which is denied to them in convocation. 
This it was that caused the dissatisfaction with the Australian 
synod, which the archbishop mentioned in the House of Lords, to 
prove that the experiment had failed there, and therefore would 
fail here. But how does he arrive at this conclusion? His words, 
as reported in the ‘‘ Guardian,” were: ‘‘ The principal laity of a city 
had met together, and unanimously protested against a measure 
which they treated as an infringement upon their liberty as 
Churchmen.” But what does this prove? Not that the experiment 
failed ; for there was a great deal of wisdom in some of the de- 
terminations of the bishops, which we should do well to imitate, 
and would be rewarded with satisfaction, here as well as there. 
Not that it produced dissension instead of peace; for if one 
town alone dissented, the harmony was far greater than could 
have been expected. But this it does prove, that there was a 
defect in the constitution of that synod, inevitable under the 
circumstances, but not mevitable in the proposed remodelling 
of convocation here, and which ought to be corrected by the 
admission of the laity ; for it is evident that the laity assembled 
in Parliament are a body no longer fit to legislate for the national 
Church. Why should our ecclesiastical concerns be discussed 
by Dissenters and Roman Catholics, or, at least, governed by 
their votes? This is an anomalous state of things unknown to 
the former history of our Church; and new ailments require 
new remedies. If, therefore, it could be shown that sufficient 
provision is made for the interests of the laity by admitting their 
co-operation, it would not be unreasonable to hope that Par- 
liament might consent to pass an Act, giving legal validity to 
the enactments of convocation within the area of the national 
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Church, when sanctioned by the Queen in council, without in- 
sisting on the manifest injustice of their being submitted to the 
Lords and Commons. The Privy Council, which is not accus- 
tomed to show any partiality to the Church, would be a sufficient 
guarantee that nothing would be allowed to receive the royal 
sanction which interfered either indirectly or remotely with other 
sects. If they should be of opinion that any reasonable appre- 
hension of such an effect could be entertained, they might be 
authorized to direct that the questionable measure should pass 
through the ordeal of a Parliamentary statute. But then the 
question arises, How could the Church be assured of the good 
will of the lay representatives, and their anxiety to promote her 
real interests? The only security would be the sacramental test ; 
not as it was formerly understood for secular purposes, as a qua- 
lification for office, but as an evidence of a religious habit of 
mind. ‘True indeed it is, too true, that even that security is 
not infallible ; for the heart of man is desperately wicked, and 
dissimulation may deceive us: but though genuine piety is not 
always the motive to frequent communion, yet he who fails in 
that point is defective in the most important duty of Christian 
obedience and religious worship. ‘‘ Let no such man be trusted.” 

The frequency required should not be less than the rubrical 
minimum of three times a year; but from what period of time 
backwards the qualification should be measured, whether one 
year would suffice, or how many, the commission would have to 
consider, as well as many other details of organization, such as 
the places and seasons of election, and the qualifications of elec- 
tors. Nor is this all. The existing system of clerical repre- 
sentation needs a thorough reform. The present constitution of 
convocation is full of irregularities and defects. Different rules 
prevail in the two provinces, and in different dioceses of the same 
province. In the province of York, Durham refuses to send 
proctors. ‘The other old dioceses return two for each archdea- 
conry. Inthe province of Canterbury there is not even one for 
each ; for there are fifty-three archdeaconries, and only forty- 
four proctors to represent them. Now, since the whole body 
consists of 144, it is evident that the parochial clergy are very 
inadequately represented. In some dioceses they do not even 
enjoy the privilege of electing. Commissioners, archdeacons, the 
bishop, are the persons who choose the proctors. Then again the 
new dioceses complicate the matter still further, and are a power- 
ful argument for recasting the whole in a new mould. The 
archdeacons are official members by the most unquestionable 
right ; for at one time they were the sole representatives of the 
clergy, as at. the synod of Merton; and being the nominees of 
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the bishops, they secure a considerable episcopal influence in the 
lower house. But it will probably be thought that the chapters 
have too large a share, and that the deans would be sufficient 
representatives of those not very important bodies. In the cognate 
Episcopal Church of the United States, four members are sent 
from each diocese to the general convention, which meets once in 
every three years. The same number of laymen also is elected 
by ballot, and the election of both is rendered the more easy by 
the preliminary meeting of diocesan synods or conventions ; for 
to every diocesan convention a layman is sent from every vestry, 
and out of the number so assembled four deputies are chosen. 
This is a mode of proceeding which might with great advantage 
be adopted here. Diocesan synods might be authorized to meet, 
if not annually, as in America, yet at least triennially, for the 
purpose of this election, if not for the transaction of other busi- 
ness; such, for instance, as diocesan associations. and other 
societies now transact. And besides this, they would materially 
strengthen the hands of the bishop, and enable him to enforce his 
just authority upon those who now sometimes fight against him 
under the zegis of a name—the much abused name of the Church 
—for it is not in truth the Church, but their own interpretation 
of the Church’s will. If different diocesan synods were to come 
to opposite conclusions on any matters of moment, and of common 
concernment, the question would then be referred to the general 
convention; which would finally determine, if a rubric were 
doubtful, how it should be understood ; if some practice of rites 
and ceremonies was various, how it should be rendered uniform ; 
if some doctrine were called in question, whether it should be 
more strictly defined, or whether some liberty of interpretation 
should be left by refusing further interference. 

There can be no reason to doubt, that these decisions, what- 
ever they might be, would be received with reverence and sub- 
mission as the law of the Church; and if some contumacious 
spirits should withdraw from our communion, we might lament 
their infatuation, but they would be the sufferers, and not the 
Church. The Primate appeals to experience to justify his fears 
of the consequences, and says we must shut our eyes against 
all experience, if we do not foresee danger. We accept the 
appeal, and deny the danger. ‘The only experience of such a 
convention as we have described is to be found in the United 
States ; and it is very remarkable, that the same unfounded ap- 
prehensions were entertained there from precisely the same 
causes. “It was feared,” says the American correspondent of 
the ** Colonial Church Chronicle,” ‘‘ that it might afford some ad- 
vantages to parties disposed to agitate the Church,—and that, 
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with recent vexed questions with regard to Romanizing, and the 
like, there would be little to gratify the lovers of truth or peace, 
So great was the alarm felt by well-disposed persons, who foresaw 
all manner of evils, and anticipated that their divisions would be 
more fomented than allayed; that public and private prayers were 
offered up incessantly for the success of the experiment. And 
what was the result? Their prayers were heard; their faith in 
the protection of their Divine Head was justified ; the anticipated 
difficulties were quietly removed; and the writer is enabled to 
say,—It must be confessed, that our convention, however novel its 
constitution, has worked admirably well. The lay element proves 
itself more and more an element of strength, of influence, and of 
safety. The position of laymen in our councils has tended to produce 
a class of well-read, sound, and practical lay Churchmen, who are 
always found on the side of conservatism, order, and law. Hence, 
when ignorant and fanatical laymen obtain a seat in convention, 
they soon find their level, and are kept in check by members of 
their own order; while the practical and popular views of purely 
practical matters, which the laity sometimes suggest in connexion 
with sound doctrinal principles, have often been found of great 
benefit, and have been readily accepted by the clergy in very em- 
barrassing junctures.” If, then, their difficulties were so easily 
removed there, much more may we expect it here; for in some of 
the states the sacramental test is not permitted, and thus a door is 
opened to irregularities and disorder. Away, then, with ground- 
less doubts and fears: in these days of ceaseless progression in im- 
provement, it will not do to act on the antiquated maxim of 
letting well alone. It is not well to be distracted by strife and 
variance, without any prospect of remedy or reconcilement ; and 
if any good has been hitherto achieved by our Church, notwith- 
standing her weakness, it is because so great is her vitality, that 
it cannot be wholly subdued by adverse circumstances. Let our 
rulers in Church and State only be persuaded of this, that, if the 
responsibility of incurring some risk alarms them, the responsi- 
bility of doing nothing, when they might do much to save her 
from impending evils, is far more formidable; and that they have 
now'a glorious opportunity of immortalizing their names by res- 
cuing her from her degraded position in the eyes of the world, 
and enabling her to heal her bleeding wounds, to develope her 
natural resources, to plume her wings for a flight into higher 
regions than she has ever yet attained, and to fulfil her divine 
mission by concentrating all her energies on the advancement of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


. 
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Tue character of immutability in matters of doctrines which the 
Church of Rome used to arrogate to herself, has certainly not ex- 
tended itself to the political relations of that Church. The last 
few years have exhibited the Church of Rome in the most oppo- 
site lights. Having in one year discouraged agitation in Ireland, 
and in another condemned revolutionary principles in France, 
the Papacy appears in 1847 at the head of the revolutionary 
movement throughout Kurope. Padre Ventura, its most eloquent 
orator, boasts of the power of the Church over democracy, and 
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announces its alliance with that formidable power. A Pope be- 
comes the idol of liberalism and of democracy throughout Kurope. 
Revolutionized Italy seeks to place him at its head. Monarchy is 
overthrown in France, and the republic which succeeds is at once 
recognised by the Romish hierarchy as a special gift of Heaven. 
French archbishops and bishops of ultramontane principles are 
amongst the most enthusiastic defenders and admirers of repub- 
licanism. Christianity becomes with them identical with the 
“ Liberté, egalité, fraternité,” of the “ Tricolor.” The clergy are 
never weary of consecrating and planting trees of liberty. They 
glory in proclaiming themselves revolutionists and republicans. 

A year or so passes over, and the position of things in the 
Roman Catholic world is somewhat different. Republicanism is 
no longer in the ascendancy in France. Austria-has regained 
her power in Germany and Italy. The democracy which Father 
Ventura and Pio Nono had appealed to, had been found less 
manageable than the Church of Rome had anticipated: the Pope 
had been obliged to call in the aid of foreign bayonets to subdue 
a spirit which he had created. And what is the result we see 
before us? ‘Throughout Europe Romanism has allied itself with 
absolutism. It is now the agent which the chief continental 
powers employ for the purpose of disseminating political principles 
in accordance with their views. It is the open foe of republi- 
canism and even of constitutional liberty ; and the same bishops 
and priests who two or three years ago were hailing the advent of 
democracy as a revival of Christianity, are now denouncing it as 
the work of the devil, and catechising their people on the divine 
and indefeasible right of absolute sovereigns. 

Such sudden and strange revolutions in principle are rather 
calculated to convince men of the policy than of the integrity of 
the Church of Rome. _ Its fidelity can be always relied on indeed 
—but only by those who are in possession of power, or who have 
a prospect of attaining it. Let democracy gain the ascendancy 
next year, or have a prospect of so dog; and Romanism would 
become its most humble and devoted admirer. Its sole object is 
self-aggrandizement ; and it is withheld by no principle of any 
kind from the pursuit of that object. If, in our country, its cause 
can be advanced by its advocacy of ‘civil and religious liberty,” 
it will be the most zealous of the supporters of that principle. If 
in another country its interests are likely to be promoted by ad- 
vocating and acting on the directly contrary principle, it will be 
the agent of absolutism, and will denounce democracy as the work 
of the devil. In America it will be republican: in Naples 
it will be absolutist: in Austria it will be reactionary: in Ireland 
it will be rebellious. 
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But to pass now from the more general subject to the parti- 
cular case of Romanism in England. 

The last year has done much towards disclosing the real cha- 
racter of the Church of Rome to Englishmen. So extraordinary 
a combination and series of events has perhaps never occurred, 
at a moment when the lesson which it inculcates was more 
urgently called for; and blinded, indeed, must be the under- 
standing which does not discern the character of their instruction. 
Was it a merely fortuitous combination of events which—at the 
moment when Romanism at length threw off the mask, and 
usurped, in the boldest terms, dominion over Hngland—had 
severed the bonds of political alliance between the Papacy and 
the Whig and Radical party by the decrees of the Synod of 
Thurles; and thus enabled English Liberalism to act freely when 
the Papal Aggression took place? The Papal Aggression would, 
probably, have been unresisted by the leaders of political parties, 
had not the State policy for the pacification of Ireland, by mixed 
education, been frustrated by the Pope, and by the Romish hier- 
archy. Those two movements, occurring in rapid succession, 
presented the most decisive evidence, to all England, that the 
same lust of dominion—the same dictation and interference in 
temporal affairs—the same monstrous arrogance and unbounded 
audacity which had distinguished the Papacy in the middle ages 
—were its unchanged characteristics at the present day; and 
that its aggressive policy was only capable of being restrained by 
coercion. It was at length perceived that a system of concession, 
which might be safely adopted where real grievances needed to 
be redressed, was not likely to be attended with equal success 
when applied to an organized and ambitious system of aggression. 
Then the proceedings of the Courts of Law drew general atten- 
tion to the formidable machinery by which the Church of Rome 
contrives to extract from youth and from old age the vast funds 
which she employs in her system of proselytism. In the course 
of those strange proceedings Romish bishops were detected in 
equivocation and falsehood; Romish priests were seen invading 
the chamber of the dying, and compelling the transfer of large 
possessions from their rightful inheritors, to the Church of Rome. 
In these cases, indeed, Romanism was compelled, by the excited 
state of public opinion, to disgorge the greater part of its prey ; 
but it was seen, that a system existed, which was placing at the 
disposal of that Church incalculable means for promoting her own 
ascendancy. 

The progress of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill through the 
House of Commons, showed, in the most unmistakeable point of 
view, the spirit which animated the whole Roman Catholic party 
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in England and Ireland. Not only did the Romish hierarchy and 
people in Ireland make common cause with the Pope and his 
English emissaries—not only did they on all occasions treat the 
Royal Supremacy with insult and contumely—not only did they 
give vent to the most violent and seditious threats, and assert 
their resolution to disobey the law, if passed, but they openly 
banded together for the purpose of subverting the Ministry which 
had introduced the Heclesiastical Titles Bill. Disregarding all 
those interests of the State, which as members of Parliament 
they were bound to promote, the avowed policy of the Romish 
members in Parliament was to vote against the Ministry on all 
occasions, and at all hazards. They were ready to sacrifice any 
interest, or to promote any principles, by which the triumph of 
the Church of Rome could be accomplished. They would have 
brought in the Protectionists, though they had always themselves 
voted as Free-traders. This desperation of the Romish party in 
Parliament showed the dangerous character of the element which 
had been introduced into the Constitution in 1829. Here is a 
set of men whose objects are not political, but religious—a body 
who are indeed violent and turbulent politicians, but who are so 
only with the object of gaining ascendancy for their own religion. 
While with other parties in Parliament political and party consi- 
derations are of paramount importance, the Romish party is ready 
to throw its weight on any side where the interests of Romanism 
are likely to be promoted. It is wholly devoid of political or moral 
principle: its sole object 1s Papal ascendancy in this empire. 

It is well that the results of the measure of 1829 should be 
thus at length so fully brought out mto view. It has immensely 
enlightened public opinion in England. It is no longer requisite 
now to point to the page of history for the purpose of showing 
the spirit of Romanism, We are not liable to imputations of 
bigotry, or of unreasonable fear, when we say that Romanism 
ought not to be encouraged in any country situated as England is 
—that it is necessarily and invariably the bitter and persevering 
enemy of Protestant institutions—that its policy is unprincipled 
_and desperate—that its spirit is persecuting—that it will never 
rest until it attains absolute ascendancy—that it will never remain 
satisfied while one fragment of the Established Church remains 
in existence—and that it is at this moment animated by the 
same spirit and principles (though as yet unable to act fully on 
them) which led to the Gunpowder Plot, the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the Irish Rebellion of 1641. The spirit of 
Romanism is now, for the first time within our recollection, 
understood by the press and the people of England: and Romanism 
has itself accomplished this most salutary object. 
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The hollowness of the claim for toleration and equality, when 
preferred by Romanism, has also been curiously illustrated by 
the contemporary concordats with Spain, Tuscany, and other 
countries, by which the Roman Catholic religion is granted ex- 
clusive ascendancy, while other communions are prevented from 
exercising their religious worship, and all subjects are deprived of 
their religious liberty. The Romanist who applauds the King of 
Naples, or the Grand Duke of Tuscany, or the Queen of Spain, 
for putting down Protestant service in their dominions, or im- 
prisoning natives who may attend any other worship except that 
of the Church of Rome, or for preventing the erection of churches 
for the service of the Church of England, has little right to claim 
from England liberties and rights which he is willing to see refused 
to Protestants. His object is, but too evidently, to establish, by 
aid of the principles of toleration, a political ascendancy which he 
would instantly employ for the purpose of crushing every religion 
except his own. He advocates the principles of religious liberty, 
in order that he may extinguish religious liberty ; just as he en- 
deavours to subvert all reasonable faith, and to bring men to infi- 
delity, in the hope that they will accept a principle of blind ere- 
dulity, instead of a rational belief. He would rather see men 
infidels at once, than see them members of the Church of England, 
or of any denomination except his own, He argues precisely as 
an infidel does, and borrows all the arguments of the rationalist 
or the deist against the Word of God. His unceasing employ- 
ment is to instil doubt in every form, in the hope that reason and 
common sense may be distrusted, and that the principle of un- 
bounded scepticism he has invoked may eventuate in slavish sub- 
mission to an authority which has no proofs except its own arro- 
gant claims and assumptions. This system of argument which, 
as employed by Dr. Newman, has recently attracted much atten- 
tion, 1s universally practised in the Church of Rome: it was 
invented by the Jesuits in the seventeenth century: and the fact 
that a large meeting of Romanists has been held at Birmingham, 
headed by the titular Bishop Ullathorne, for the purpose of 
returning thanks to the most recent preacher of this Ro- 
mish infidelity, is a sufficient indication of the identification 
of that system with the feelings and views of the Church of 
Rome. 

Yes! the Church of Rome would prefer to see us infidels, rather 
than to see us Protestants. It would support infidelity against us. 
It would rather see the Temple of Reason in England than the 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, or the Independent or Wesleyan Chapel. 
And it is strange and instructive too, to mark its peculiar bitter- 
ness against the Church of England. All its attacks are directed 
against that Church, and it is desirous of gaining the support of 
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the Dissenters in its efforts for her destruction: with Dissenters 
it is willing to fraternize, in the hope that they may be made tools 
for the overthrow of religious liberty, and the establishment of 
Papal ascendancy. 

A certain number of members of the Church of England 
have been inclined to think far too favourably of the Church of 
Rome. Led away by utopian theories of religious union, and by 
a species of pious cosmopolitism, several ingenious and subtle 
thinkers began to reason themselves into a belief that there could 
be no real impediments in the way of universal harmony. They 
persuaded themselves gradually that the Church of Rome was 
not so ugly as she looked at first —that she was mild, and 
gentle, and tolerant—and that all the fault was on our side. 
Of course, when matters had gone so far, unstable minds be- 
gan to totter, and apostasies to occur. But still the favourable 
impressions towards Rome, which had for a series of years been 
continued, could not give way at once; and by the section of 
Churchmen referred to, Rome has been studiously courted on all 
occasions. Its ceremonial was assiduously imitated ; its phra- 
seology was adopted ; its devotions were treated as models; it 
became the rule and standard on all occasions. This section of 
the Church could not endure plain speaking against Rome; it 
sneered at the old-fashioned prejudices of those who continued the 
protest of the Reformation; it did not fear to outrage public feel- 
ing in its avowed preference for the practices of a rival Church ; 
it steadily looked forward to union between the Churches of Eng- 
land and Rome, and endeavoured to prepare the way; it was 
always ready to defend Rome—made common cause with the 
Papacy—felt deeply the expulsion of the “holy father” from his 
capital city—denounced the Roman people in their struggle for 
liberty~—and, in fine, took its stand on behalf of Rome during the 
whole course of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. And yet, how has 
this conduct been requited? While this section of the Church 
was bent on extending the right hand of fellowship to Rome, 
Romanists were treating them on all occasions with contempt, 
hatred, and enmity. If there was one party in the Church 
beyond another which-was more especially the object of con- 
tumely, disdain, and hostility to Romanism, it was the very party 
which was sacrificing its character and influence to its love for the 
Church of Rome. Rome could not endure any approximation 
which did not lead to submission to her. The “ ‘Tractarian” who 
just did not admit the pope to be the vicar of Jesus Christ, and 
held the Church of England to be still a part of the visible Church 
of Christ on earth, was held to be as utterly severed from the way 
of salvation as the merest rationalist, or grossest heretic. Nay, he 
was still more detested, because he was held to be refusing his 
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faith when the fullest opportunities of knowledge were around 
him. Every species of treachery was resorted to. Romanism 
employed the most unscrupulous agents in the attempt to bring 
persecution and suspicion on those whom it sought to win. It 
worked covertly under the garb of its opponents. The ‘* Church 
and State Gazette” was deceived by Romish emissaries, and 
became their organ for trumpeting forth expected conversions, 
and thus promoting the views of the Church of Rome. Without 
doubt, many a violent and apparently ‘ ultra-Protestant,” or 
“* High-Church” publication in the journals, has been in reality 
the work of concealed Romanists. The recent exposure of Mr. 
W. Rees Gawthorn, has to some extent disclosed the secret 
and treacherous agency of Romish spies and emissaries which has 
been, for years, irritating the religious world, and infusing poison 
into the public press. If the hand of suspicion has been pointed 
at all clergy or laity who have been in any degree undecided in 
their views, or who have put forward any principles’which might 
be laid hold of by their enemies for the purpose of undermining 
their influence, it has generally been by Romish agency. We 
speak from positive knowledge when we say, that a ‘ High- 
Church” clergyman is certain to find Romanists in his neighbour- 
hood the most active agents in whispering amongst his parishioners 
false assurances of his agreement with the Church of Rome, or in 
inflaming Dissenters against him, by a system of lying. Romanism 
invariably makes Puritanism its tool for the promotion of its own 
purposes ; and pursues with the most deadly animosity the very 
men who have been courting it on all occasions. Indeed, it is a 
remarkable fact, as illustrative of the present spirit of Rome, that 
in precise proportion as it is treated with courtesy and tenderness, it 
increases in arrogance, violence, and enmity. It has no generosity 
—no honour—no delicacy. A man loses his honourable feelings, 
his refinement, his love of truth, when he joins the Church of 
Rome ; and becomes morally and intellectually degraded. He is 
no longer capabie of high, and generous, and honest conduct ; but 
becomes false and crafty, treacherous, insolent, boasting, and full 
of enmity and evil passions. 

In all that has passed within the last few months, there is, we 
think, instruction for the ‘‘ High-Church ” party generally ; but 
more especially is there instruction for the ‘* Tractarians.” They 
have now seen who their enemies really are. They have seen that 
Romanists have been the chief secret agents in exciting against 
them the hostility under which they have suffered. Can a system 
be true, and Christian, which perseveringly employs in its aid 
treachery and falsehood? Is the spirit which the Church of 
Rome has manifested towards this section of Churchmen such as 
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to furnish any reasonable ground of hope that in that Church 
there is any charitable, large-minded, conciliatory feeling which 
would lead to any approximation on their part? Are the dealings 
of Mr. Dodsworth with Dr. Pusey, or of Mr. Gawthorn with 
Mr. Page and others, such as to encourage any expectation of 
generosity, honesty, truth, or fairness? Most earnestly and 
anxiously do we express a hope, that these things may gradually 
open men’s eyes ; and in convincing them that it is not for them 
to influence the Church of Rome, in convincing them that the 
spirit of Rome is proud, arrogant, ambitious, and intolerant as 
ever, and that evils which they themselves in some degree discern, 
are only cherished more and more in that Church, and developed 
and expanded instead of being corrected or reformed, may lead 
them to look for union throughout the Church, not by compro- 
mises of great truths and principles, not by approximations to 
grievous error, but to the providence of God, and to his blessing 
on assiduous efforts to promote his kingdom within those wide 
regions of the globe, where British freedom and civilization are 
opening the way for the spread of our pure and orthodox faith. 
Let the Church of England become pre-eminent in all the fruits 
of religion, and she will have done the utmost in her power for 
the restoration of decayed and fallen branches of the Church 
elsewhere. Let her abundant charity, and zeal, and holiness, be 
seen, and let her divisions be healed, and she will go forth armed 
with an authority and a power which her adversaries shall not be 
able to gainsay or resist. We have always felt that the only true 
mode of promoting the extension of Christian union is to cultivate 
to the highest degree the field in which we are placed, because 
unless the generous and charitable, healthful and rational spirit 
of true Christianity be widely diffused, it would be in vain to 
attempt the correction of errors, or the clearing away of mis- 
understandings, or the toleration of non-essential differences, since 
charity and moderation would be speedily overborne by violence 
and party spirit. And were the spirit of Christianity more 
widely diffused amongst ourselves, it would remain to be seen 
whether it existed elsewhere. It is plain that the Church of 
Rome is destitute of this spirit at present. Its only object is to 
gain the ascendancy, by any means, however unchristian and 
unworthy. 

The “ Tractarian” movement might have been an unmingled 
blessing to England, if it had been directed by some degree of 
humility and common sense ; but the great defect from beginning 
to end has been in these points. Time has now disclosed more 
fully the character of its leader, Newman. Be it remembered 
that this man it was who, from 1838 to 1845, exercised an 
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enormous influence over the whole Tractarian party. He was its 
moving spirit for twelve years ; he formed it, directed it, impressed 
on it the whole character of his erratic genius. It therefore 
became extravagant and exaggerated from the outset. Good and 
sound principles were overstrained, until they led to error and 
absurdity. And not merely was this the case, but every state- 
ment was made in the most startling and offensive way. Instead 
of presenting truth in a conciliating and gentle tone, it was always 
put forth soas most strongly to arouse prejudice, and to arm into- 
lerance. It was perfectly natural that a course of proceeding so 
little consistent with Christian charity, humility, or wisdom, 
should in the first place excite a vehement and exaggerated party 
spirit of opposition, and eventually become subject itself to all the 
evils of party spirit. For some years past an active portion of 
the Tractarian party, that portion which inherits the spirit and 
principles of Newman, and his associates Ward and Oakeley, has 
been as decidedly under the influence of party spirit, ‘(to say the 
least,) as any body of men in England. It is impossible to draw 
any distinction between their violence, and that of their most 
extreme opponents. Jor instance, the tone of a well-known 
series of letters by D. C. L., which have appeared in the “* Morn- 
ing Chronicle,” is quite as bitter as that of the most angry 
correspondent of the ‘“ Record” or the ‘‘Church and State 
Gazette.” When a writer of D. C. L.’s station and influence in 
society, and a leader of religious party, adopts systematically a_ 
tone of sarcasm and ridicule in treating of matters affecting the 
interests of religion, and does not hesitate to indulge in continual 
diatribes against the episcopate of the Church, it cannot be a 
matter of surprise to see in so many directions a spirit of bitter- 
ness and intolerance, and of an insubordinate and disrespectful 
tone towards the very best of our bishops. We cannot recal, 
without some feeling of indignation, the return made by a 
clergyman in the diocese of Chichester to his bishop, who had 
with an excess of kindness and consideration decided in his favour 
on some disputed points of ceremonial which were obnoxious to 
his parishioners. ‘This clergyman had the bad taste to publish a 
letter to his bishop, assuring him that had the decision been 
adverse to him he would not have obeyed it, and we grieve to add, 
that the proceeding met the approbation of no inconsiderable 
number of persons calling themselves Churchmen. We have 
lamented to see much of the same bitter and insubordinate spirit in 
some recent correspondence between the clergy of a parish in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester and their bishop ; and, also, in the 
case of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, and St. Barnabas, Pimlico. The tone 
of disobedience, obstinacy, and insult to constituted authorities, 
manifested in those unhappy correspondences is enough to fill with 
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shame and astonishment all true members of the Church of 
England. Alas! is this to be the end of ‘‘ Church principles ¢” 
Most assuredly, if ‘‘ Church principles ” mean any thing, they do 
not mean disobedience and enmity to the bishops placed over us. 
We say emphatically, that no cause which is supported in such a 
manner, can, or ought to be, successful. An unchristian and 
turbulent spirit is not a truly Catholic spirit. A ‘‘ rood-screen” 
or a “monotone” may be a very right and proper thing in itself ; 
but the man who sets his bishop at defiance, and drives his 
congregation from the Church, in order to preserve one or the 
other, is exactly as wise and as charitable as those were who 
separated from the Church because they could not tolerate a 
surplice or a square cap. 

We cannot too strongly express our sense of the great evils 
and scandals arising from the publication of angry and disrespect- 
ful correspondence between bishops and their clergy ; or, indeed, 
in any evidences of a spirit of resistance on the part of the latter 
to their bishops’ directions, in cases where the directions of the 
Church are not clear and unquestionable. Bishops, we know, 
are not infallible: yet they have authority from God and man ; 
and where they do not transgress the plain directions of the 
Church, there is a strong obligation on the part of the clergy to 
obey them. And we may feel assured that better and happier 
results would follow from the sacrifice of private will and judg- 
ment to the clear and positive directions of episcopal authority, 
than by any resistance to it. Hixperience shows that bishops 
very rarely interfere in the arrangements of particular parishes ; 
and only do so when they are almost compelled by circumstances : 
and we should indeed rejoice to see their interference taken with 
humility, and with cheerfulness ; and not regarded as an act of 
hostility, or resisted in bitterness and obstinacy. It may be 
severely trying to self to have to relinquish matters of taste, or 
practices which we judge to be edifying or consolatory ; but the 
conquest over self in submission to authority will, we believe, do 
more to promote the great ends of all, than any resistance, how- 
ever able and energetic. 

We would avail ourselves of this opportunity to express our 
strong sense of the general kindness and forbearance with which 
the bishops have dealt with their clergy. We hear sometimes of 
‘“‘ persecutions” against the clergy: but there are some men, 
unfortunately, to whom it is persecution if they are ever ‘re- 
quired to submit their own judgments to authority, even while 
they are avowedly supporters of ecclesiastical authority in the 
highest sense. The Bishop of London has been involved in 
much trouble and difficulty at various times, in great degree 
through his consideration for the ‘‘ High-Church” clergy. His 
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Charge of 1841, which brought on him such a storm of opposition 
and obloquy, was written with the evident object of extending 
encouragement to those of the clergy who wished to adhere to 
the Rubrics. What the bishop permitted, or encouraged, was, 
however, assumed to be enjuined; and the resistance of one set 
of men to observances which they held to be identified with 
Tractarianism, was rivalled by the indignation of the opposite 
party on discovering that the bishop would not enforce his sug- 
gestions or recommendations on all his clergy, and that he was 
not prepared to do so at the hazard of causing a schism in the 
Church. And yet, notwithstanding the unpopularity of the 
bishop with all the Tractarian party, his kindness and forbear- 
ance towards them has been very great. His long-continued 
indulgence towards Oakeley, Dodsworth, and others who ‘even- 
tually apostatized, was carried to the utmost extreme of lenity. 
Had he dealt with those cases as he might at any time have 
done, he would have gained a great amount of popularity ; but 
he was content to wait with a patience which was really sur- 
prising, in the hope of retaining by indulgence those unstable 
men. 

We can remember the time when the Bishop of London was 
on the point of removing Oakeley from his chapel, and when he 
refrained in consequence of the interference of a large body of 
influential persons. The indulgence had no effect in correcting 
the errors of that miserable apostate. The Bishop of Worcester 
and the late Bishop of Norwich were decidedly opposed to 
‘* High-Church” views, and yet they exhibited much kindness and 
impartiality in dealing with them. 'They were as ready to promote 
High-Churchmen as men of different principles, if they were equally 
deserving and faithful in the discharge of their duties. Indeed 
we cannot recollect an instance of a diocese in England in which, 
whatever may be the views of the bishop, ‘‘ High-Churchmen” 
are not fairly and kindly treated, if they are not excessively 
indisereet and ill-judging, and are faithfully engaged in their 
duties. In many dioceses their position is peculiarly happy : 
they are favoured by their bishop’s notice, encouragement, and 
confidence. 

Looking fairly at the actual state of things, we do not see any 
evidences that more favour is extended to the ‘ Low-Church” 
party than to men of different views. Its leading clergy are not 
systematically, on all occasions, sought out, and advanced to 
leading positions. If the irregularities of some of its adherents 
are passed over, surely many irregularities in the opposite diree- 
tion have equally been so. If Baptist Noel was tolerated on one 
side, Dodsworth, and Oakeley, and others were tolerated on the 
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other. We see no signs of any harsh dealing with either party ; 
and we feel assured that be their position, individually, pleasant 
or painful, the ‘‘ High-Church” clergy, as a body, have reason to 
feel grateful on the whole for the forbearance and even favour 
with which they have been treated. 

It must surely be admitted, that the continual secessions from 
‘‘ Tractarianism” to the Church of Rome may reasonably be ex- 
pected to give rise to suspicions, and to excite hostility towards 
all who in any degree concur in principles with that party. The 
prejudice against them is natural and unavoidable; and yet the 
bishops, as a body, do not exclude them from their confidence. 

The immense excitement consequent upon the papal aggres- 
sion, directed, as it was, very much against the Tractarian party, 
would have enabled any minister, if aided by the bishops, to have 
carried measures for expelling ‘‘ High-Churchmen” from the 
Church. Yet neither minister, nor archbishop, nor bishop, en- 
couraged any of the proposals for so doing. Associations were 
formed for the purpose of effecting radical reform in the offices of 
the Church ; but the archbishops and bishops stood aloof. The 
leaders of the Evangelical party in Parliament proposed no plan 
for the extermination of the opposite party. The archbishop dis- 
couraged all movements of that description. Even the associa- 
tions themselves were permitted, doubtless through the same 
influence, to fall into abeyance. The archbishops and bishops of 
Kngland were contented to issue a truly paternal address, in 
which the clergy were exhorted, indeed, to abstain from urging 
innovations on.the model of the Church of Rome before the 
Reformation ; but in which the continuity of the Church was 
recognised, and a hope held out of some additional liberty for the 
Church being possible and desirable. We have seen bishops even 
in the midst of difficulties, and at the hazard of their own popu- 
larity, standing by their clergy, and protecting them against sus- 
picion and obloquy. The Bishop of Salisbury, in particular, dis- 
tinguished himself by his manly and generous conduct at this 
crisis. With reference to the views which the episcopate took of 
the papal aggression, and their strong condemnations of Roman 
Catholic tenets and practices, it would assuredly be most. un- 
reasonable and intolerant to condemn them for speaking the 
language which they have always spoken, and which the For- 
mularies of the Church of England speak. It may have been 
unsatisfactory to some section of Churchmen, that the papal 
aggression was opposed at all. It may have been unsatisfac- 
tory to others, that it was not viewed simply as an act of 
schism, and that the errors and corruptions of the Church of 
Rome were recognised and dwelt on, as the chief reason for 
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opposing that aggression. It may be that others were displeased 
to see any recognition of the Royal Supremacy, or any attempt to 
defend the union of Church and State. But if the episcopate 
really were persuaded that Rome is grievously in error—that it is 
our duty to resist her not merely as an intrusive Church, but as a 
false and unsound guide in religion—and that it is our duty to 
maintain the royal power, as established by the law, against all 
foreign aggression—can they be in any degree held blameable for 
their declarations in the course of the papal aggression? They 
acted with strict consistency and integrity throughout. They 
are wholly and entirely free from all just blame in this matter. 
It would be rather too much to blame the hierarchy for giving 
expression, at an important crisis, to sentiments which they had 
always held and avowed. 

We are well aware that in thus adhering to the cause of the 
episcopate of England, we may be regarded by some persons as 
actuated by a desire to gain the confidence or support of the 
heads of the Church. We have no such motive in writing thus. 
_ Our single motive is, we trust, a higher one. We are anxious 
for the general welfare of the Church of England ; and the cha- 
racter of our episcopate is deeply identified with the most vital 
interests of the Church. At a period when persons of more than 
doubtful intentions are engaged in a systematic crusade against 
the episcopacy in Parliament, it becomes the duty of Christians to 
endeavour to support as they may their ecclesiastical superiors. 
The blows aimed at the episcopate by such men as Sir Benjamin 
Hall and Mr. Horsman, are, we believe, intended for the purpose 
of overthrowing, and not of reforming, the episcopate. We have 
watched for some years the proceedings of those pretended friends 
of the Church, and we have arrived at the conclusion that they 
are its bitterest enemies; that they are seeking, under the pre- 
tence of reforming abuses, to abolish episcopacy altogether. 
Their unceasing effort is to cast obloquy and contempt on our 
bishops generally. The whole episcopate, without distinction of 
parties, is equally made the subject of brutal and unmanly insult, 
of foul insinuations, of gross accusation. The episcopate is 
degraded, and exposed to popular contempt and hatred im all 
ways. We might have believed in the sincerity of these reformers 
of the Church if we had ever found them engaged in any thing but 
the work of destruction. But, no! they can slander our bishops, 
but they are invariably silent or hostile if any proposal is made to 
promote Church extension, or an increase in the episcopate, or 
any other practical object for the benefit of the Church. Mr. 
Horsman can only pull down: he resists all attempts to build up. 
We denounce this man as an enemy of Episcopacy, and most 
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earnestly entreat Churchmen not to permit themselves to be made 
tools for the promotion of his objects. In acting with such men, 
members of the Church of England would be merely promoting 
the destruction of their own Church. All true Churchmen are 
desirous of reforms and improvements in the external arrangements 
of the Church; but let them beware of those who assail the Church 
itself through its bishops. Let them promote reform themselves, 
but let them in all ways discourage and resist the attacks of pre- 
tended reformers like Hall and Horsman. We do trust and hope 
that the clergy and laity of the Church will be prepared, at the 
right time, to stand by their bishops, and not permit, without an 
indignant protest, the continuance of the unmanly outrages and 
absolute persecution to which they have been exposed in Par- 
liament. When our hierarchy are openly denounced as ‘‘ robbers” 
and ‘‘plunderers,” there is but one course for the true members 
of the Church to take. We must throw aside every difference, 
and join cordially in defence of the common cause. 

And with reference to the subject-matter of Mr. Horsman’s 
and Sir Benjamin Hall’s attacks on the Church, it may be ad- 
mitted—we have not the slightest wish to dispute the fact, that 
some of the sees have proved more productive than had been 
anticipated when arrangements were made some years since for 
equalizing episcopal revenues; and that some of the bishops 
have accordingly received a few hundreds or thousands more than 
they had expected. Why should these men be grudged the 
enjoyment of some little advantage, to which they were (it is 
admitted) most fully entitled both in Law and in Equity? Are 
they to be denounced as “robbers” for the mere exercise of their 
legal and unquestionable rights? It would certainly have been a 
very noble and munificent act in the Bishop of Durham to have 
handed over the whole improved income of his see to the Hccle- 
siastical Commissioners, or in the Bishop of Gloucester to have 
placed the estate of Horfield in their hands; but we are of opi- 
nion, that acts of this kind are of no value, if they are compulsory ; 
and we do say, that those bishops are entirely free from blame in 
acting on their unquestionable rights. The arrangements made 
with them may be altered; but until they are altered, no one has 
any right to get up and accuse them of peculation or dishonesty. 
The simple fact is, that their estates have been more productive 
than they were a few years since. This is their sole crime; the 
sole foundation of all the malignant and libellous attacks to which 
they have been subjected. ‘The sees of other bishops have been 
less productive than was expected, and yet Hall and Horsman 
clamour for their taxation to the same amount as if they had 
produced the full income anticipated ! 
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We would remind Churehmen, that at a time when Rome is 
putting forth all her energies in this empire for the absolute de- 
struction and overthrow of our episcopacy, it is most unwise in 
the friends of the Church to take any part against our bishops. 
Hall and Horsman are playing the game of the Romanists ; and 
every one who in these times lowers, in any way, the character, 
the doctrine, the influence, or the authority of our bishops and 
archbishops, is doing an injury to the Church of England, and 
endangering its most vital interests. We trust we shall not be 
misunderstood as advocating any system of slavish and unqualified 
submission, under all circumstances, to bishops; our only object 
is to urge the undoubted duty of paying reverence to the rulers 
who are actually placed over us, and of avoiding, as far as may 
be, dissension with them, and a seditious and obstinate course of 
action, and resistance to their authority, and hasty, violent, and 
intemperate lauguage, which cannot fail seriously to-injure the 
Church at large. 

We have read with pain an ill-timed publication, by the Rev. 
G. Denison, urging the expulsion of the bishops from the House 
of Lords. We believe, indeed, that this publication is not likely 
to do much harm; but as an indication of the mistaken policy 
of a certain class of Churchmen, it furnishes cause for regret. 
These are not times to assail the episcopate, but to defend it. 
We are sensible of defects ; but this is not the moment to pro- 
claim them or exaggerate them. The parliamentary seats of the 
episcopate, as a symbol of the union between Church and State, 
now reviving once more, are of value; and with regard to the 
incomes of the hierarchy, we must say that they are by no means 
too large for the demands on them; and we would not consent 
to see them diminished, in any degree, except for the purpose of 
extending the episcopate. For this purpose the Church might 
consent to the appointment of bishops with smaller incomes. 

The position of the Church of Engiand, in relation to the State, 
has, in our opinion, been changed in no inconsiderable degree by 
the events of the last year. Whether this alteration is to be 
permanent—whether it is to lead to its fair and legitimate results 
—it is impossible to conjecture. But there is so great a change 
in principle, that it appears to demand from Churchmen a corre- 
sponding change in their objects and course of proceeding. 

There are two points of view in which the relations of the 
State with religious bodies may be considered. 

On the first system—the State claims no supremacy in reli- 
gion, or at least does not enforce its supremacy. It leaves all 
religious societies to manage their own afiairs, and to enjoy their 
property without molestation. This was the system which had 
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been gradually and steadily developing itself for the last fifty 
years in England and Ireland. The Crown had for a long series 
of years made no attempt to protect its Supremacy. Romanists 
had denied it, and Dissenters had denied it. Jurisdictions, per- 
fectly independent of the Crown, had been established in the 
empire. The Supremacy had been gradually narrowed in its 
operation to the Established Church. Romish bishops had been 
appointed in Ireland and the colonies by Papal authority, and the 
Ministers of the Crown in succession had recognised them, en- 
dowed them, given them rank and precedence, and in all ways 
aided them. While the most unbounded liberty was granted to 
all sects and denominations to manage their own affairs, to set 
the Royal Supremacy at defiance, and to acquire what property 
they pleased, the Church of England saw herself deprived even of 
her legal and constitutional rights of holding synods and convo- 
cations; and was placed actually under the legislative jurisdic- 
tion of Dissenters and Roman Catholics in Parliament. The 
same Acts which gave political power to Romanists, placed her 
under their power. Under these circumstances the Church of 
England had an unquestionable right to ask, that as the Supre- 
macy was now practically restricted to herself—as the Crown had 
relinquished its Supremacy over a large part of the nation—and 
as, consequently, the Supremacy was not necessarily inherent in 
the Crown—the Church might be so far relieved and partake of 
the general system of liberty—that her affairs should be no longer 
liable to interference on the part of persons of a different denomi- 
nation—that her ecclesiastical tribunals and her legislature should 
not be composed of individuals alien to her faith. On this prin- 
ciple the Church had an indefeasible claim to free synods, and 
generally to such alterations as should exempt her from the 
control of other sects in Parliament or elsewhere. She hada 
right to ample security for the preservation of her faith and dis- 
cipline. This, then, is one view to take. 

But there is another view, of a very different character from 
this. The State, according to this latter doctrine, has a su- 
premacy in religious matters: a supremacy not merely based on 
human and changeable laws, but based on the word of God: a 
supremacy such as the godly kings of the Jews, and such as the 
Christian emperors exercised. This is a supremacy which is 
regarded as essentially inherent in the Crown. It is a branch of 
the regal power. Consequently it extends wherever the regal 
power extends. It applies equally to all subjects. No sect or 
religious denomination is exempt from its authority. Such has 
at all times been the principle of the law of England, ever since 
it became a Christian state. The temporal power always re- 
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garded its supremacy as extending to all its subjects. The 
operation of the supremacy has been in different ages extended 
or narrowed in its objects; but the whole nation has ever been 
held subject to it in theory. Toleration has given permission to 
certain classes of the community to be exempt from obedience to 
institutions or ordinances to which they entertained insuperable 
objections ; but this was merely an act of favour and indulgence, 
and was not to be considered as any relinquishment of the rights 
of the Crown or State. Those who were so tolerated were not 
to be permitted to infringe in any degree on the rights of the 
Crown, or on the establishments which it protected. 

This was the old theory and practice of the English Crown, 
_ which, however, had been gradually permitted to fall into abey- 
ance: and, moreover, this was the principle embodied in the 
oath of supremacy, in the canons of the Church of England, in 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and in the whole of our religious 
system. 

As Churchmen we cannot but express our entire adhesion to 
this latter theory, as the more Catholic and Christian of the two. 
Nothing can be more glorious than the notion of kings and 
queens, who are indeed “ nursing fathers” and “ nursing mothers” 
of the Church; of sovereigns who are “ defenders of the faith ;” 
of princes who feel their responsibility to God for the care of his 
Church. Give us such a monarchy as this; give us a monarchy 
which exercises the same ecclesiastical powers with the same 
fidelity as Josiah, or Constantine, as Charlemagne, or Elizabeth, 
and we should have the utmost of our wishes. It is only when 
the Crown abdicates its supremacy and its duties, and permits its 
authority to be trampled under foot by every other denomination 
in the country, that the Church of England is called on to 
inquire whether such a supremacy as remains is scriptural or 
sanctioned by the English Church. 

Such was the case up to the period of the Papal Aggression. 
We looked back on the genuine supremacy of the Crown as a 
power which the Crown had itself virtually abdicated. We, 
therefore, appealed to the only principle which appeared to be 
recognised by the Crown and by political parties,—the principle 
of religious liberty and equality,—and we thence argued that the 
Church of England had a right to some measure of the same 
liberty enjoyed by all other denominations. But the case is 
now altered materially—at least for the present. The modern 
theories of religious liberty and equality have given way before a 
sudden and unexpected revival of the old, and genuine, and sound 
principles of Church and State. The Ministers of the Crown 
and the leading political parties in the State have, partly through 
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the efforts of the Church of England to obtain greater freedom, 
partly through the insults and aggression of the Pope, been 
awakened to the necessity of upholding the Royal Supremacy. 
They have at length become aware that in recognising popish 
bishops as on the same footing with our own bishops they are 
giving up the principle which alone preserves the appointment of 
bishops to the Crown. For if popish bishops are bishops of 
England, it is plain that the consent of the Crown is not essen- 
tially necessary to the creation of English bishops; and, more- 
over, if the Pope is permitted openly, and in the face of the 
world, to exercise full and uncontrolled jurisdiction over Roman- 
ists in this empire, the Royal Supremacy is ousted as far as 
concerns a large portion of the Queen’s subjects ; and the ques- 
tion then occurs, On what principle can it be maintained over 
the remainder ? 

The State generally, as a whole, having revived the old prin- 
ciple of the royal supremacy over all subjects throughout the 
empire,—having by its prohibition of popish bishoprics asserted 
the right of the State to interfere in the religious concerns of 
others besides the Church of England,—having evinced by the 
same Act its determination to maintain the rights of the esta- 
blished episcopate in England and Ireland,—we are of opinion 
that the position of Churchmen is most materially changed, and 
that principles and views which would have been very applicable 
a year ago are by no means so at the present time. 

The union of Church and State, which has been long giving 
way, has been suddenly revived and restored by the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bil. It is now no longer possible to say with truth, that 
while the Church of England is fettered, all other denominations 
are permitted an unbounded liberty. Restraint has been put on 
Romanism: the State has met the Romish denials of the Royal 
Supremacy by the most convincing of all arguments. It has put 
the supremacy im ewercise over Romanists: it will not tolerate 
their bishops as rivals of the established hierarchy: it dictates 
the position which their bishops shall assume. It has not, as 
yet, enacted any laws for the regulation of nunneries or monas- 
teries, or for the prevention of Romish synods; but it does not, 
in the slightest degree, doubt its power to interfere in such 
matters. It annuls Papal bulls without ceremony; and here 
again asserts its supremacy in the broadest way over Romanists ; 
at the same time denying and repudiating that of the see of Rome. 
The Keclesiastical Titles Bill includes in it the whole prin- 
ciple of the Royal Supremacy in its most extended sense. It 
utterly rejects the notions of the Roman Catholics who imagine 
themselves to be exempted from the royal supremacy. It coin- 
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cides with the old law of England, and with the whole theory on 
the subject enunciated by the Church of England in her for- 
mularies. If this law be not a mere hypocrisy—it cuts from 
beneath our feet all the causes of complaint grounded on the 
absolute immunity and freedom granted to all other denominations 
when compared with our own subjugation. 

W hat has actually occurred, appears to us to render any appeal 
to the principles of civil and religious liberty on behalf of the 
Church of England wholly unfitting at present. It has become a 
political anachronism. At present, the principle of unbounded 
religious liberty is not in the ascendant: it is overborne by the 
Protestant principle ; and there is not the slightest prospect of 
success in England by running right in the teeth of public opinion, 
more especially when that opinion is true and sound. 

It is for this reason that we cannot but express some regret at 
the course pursued to a considerable extent by that part of the 
press which is favourable to the rights of the English Church, 
and by several of the advocates of those rights in Parliament. 
They opposed the Icclesiastical Titles Bill because they per- 
ceived that it was cutting down the principle of religious hberty, 
to which they had been appealing on behalf of the Church of 
England. But, in so doing, they placed themselves in a false 
position, and, according to all appearances, instead of adopting 
the popular principle, as they had previously done, they threw 
themselves in opposition to it. Whether they will be justified by 
the event, it is indeed impossible to predict ; but, if the new im- 
pulse given to legislation—to political parties—to the press—and 
to the public mind—be no transient or uncertain one, but be 
renewed and developed by circumstances ;—if the insolence, tur- 
bulence, and arrogant assumptions of Romanism—if the lapse of 
individuals from our own communion—if the religious extrava- 
gances of some Churchmen, are likely to foment and keep alive 
the national feeling—if the pride of the Romish party, inflated by 
the successes of so many years, is not likely to brook or forgive the 
check they have now sustained, but will probably lead to continued 
enmity and resistance to the liberal party—then we have before 
us the prospect of the continuance of the Protestant feeling of 
England, and, as a consequence, the strengthening of the union 
between Church and State. ‘The State will be thrown into closer 
union with the Church; and Romanism will be kept down. In 
this case, how are we to proceed? It would be useless to appeal 
to the principles of religious liberty and equality in such circum- 
stances. ‘The Church could only appeal to the State on religious 
and constitutional grounds for the restoration of those ancient 
constitutional rights of synodical action, which were enjoyed in 
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times when the royal prerogative stood even higher than it now 
does—in the time of the Tudors and Stuarts. We should have 
to point out the unreasonableness of transferring the discussion 
of all matters from a convocation consisting of members of the 
Church of England, and summoned and confirmed by the Crown 
—to an assembly composed of persons of all creeds, and therefore 
incapable of entering fully and efficiently into the most important 
concerns of the Church. But even here the State may do much 
to silence our claims. If we should see it pursuing a steady 
course in maintaining the royal supremacy over Romanists—if we 
should feel its fostering care in the appointment of zealous and 
holy bishops, in the development of our discipline, the augmenta- 
tion of our episcopate, the extension of our parochial system, the 
faithful exercise of power for the welfare of the Church—then we 
should have less ground to complain of the evils entailed by the 
suspension of the Church’s synodical action. 

Time however will, ere long, tell, whether the State is to 
resume and preserve its rightful power, or to abdicate it, and 
to deliver itself into the hands of Romanism. If it should be 
so, if the principle of liberty is to replace that of the Crown’s 
ecclesiastical supremacy, the Church of England will be compelled 
to appeal to that principle in self-protection, in common with all 
other bodies. The principles of religious liberty cannot be refused 
their legitimate application in the case of the English Church. 
If she is driven to this extremity by the cowardice and want of 
principle which refuses to claim for the Crown its most sacred 
rights of supremacy, she cannot be blamed for acting in such a 
mode as will then be evidently essential to the preservation of her 
religion and discipline. 

We trust that enough has been said to explain the reasons on 
which we decline at present to take any part in urging the 
claims of the Church of England on any grounds common to 
us with persons of all religious denominations in the empire. 
Our position is changed at present. The Ministers of State have 
evinced a practical regard for the welfare of the Church by 
refusing to expel from its communion the “ High-Church” party. 
They have discouraged divisions within our borders, while they 
have repelled the enemies of the Church and State. The chiefs 
of the opposition party in Parliament have vied with the ministry 
in their services to the Church, and have even exceeded them, in 
some degree, in zeal against the Papal Aggression. Proposals 
for Church extension have been favourably received. Church 
societies have been patronised by leading politicians. The whole 
tendency and effect of the Papal Aggression, and the legislation 
consequent on it, has been to strengthen the union between 
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Church and State,—to give the Church greater influence,—to 
diminish to a great extent the hostility of Dissenters. It should 
be the policy of Churchmen, in our opinion, to take advantage of 
the opportunity, and to work for the Church as far as they may. 
At present, indeed, the ‘‘ High-Church” party can do but little: 
its usefulness has been most grievously injured by the secessions 
to Rome from an extreme section, which have thrown suspicion 
over every one who is not almost an Ultra-Protestant. We are, 
therefore, deeply thankful that there is a party in the Church with 
whose views, indeed, we are unable to concur on all points; but, 
nevertheless, a party which commands public confidence so far as 
to have the means of doing good service to the Church. We 
rejoice that there are men like Lords Shaftesbury, Blandford, 
and Harrowby, Messrs. Kingscote, Colquhoun, &c., and other 
noblemen, and gentlemen, and clergy of similar views, who are 
unsuspected, and who are disposed to act on behalf of the 
Church. We earnestly trust that when Lord Shaftesbury brings 
forward his intended motion next session for Church extension in- 
cluding an increase of the episcopate, that portion of the Church 
which may differ from him in some points, will not be withheld 
by any overstrained notions or any personal prejudices, from 
strengthening his hands to the utmost. It may be very true that 
the development of our parochial or episcopal system should, in 
point of theoretical propriety, be initiated or carried out by the 
synods of the Church ; but we have arrived at a crisis, when we 
must not throw away opportunities of gaining large practical bene- 
fits, because we cannot previously obtain the restoration of the 
Church’s liberties. The extension of the Church by Parliamentary 
power, would not diminish the force of our argument for the re- 
vival of synods for other purposes. In God’s name let us, for once, 
show, that we can act together for the general cause, and let it 
be seen that we have some common sense remaining amongst us. 
Let Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Blandford be cordially supported 
by “‘ High-Churchmen,” when they are attempting to carry out 
some of the great objects for which all Churchmen have long 
sought in vain. 

In conclusion we will adopt the words of a zealous and earnest 
writer of the evangelical school *:— 


‘“*'The Word of God contains several instances of the beneficial results 
of a revival of religion. In most cases the effect was transitory, and 
the people relapsed into their former condition; where the impression 
has been permanent, the most important consequences have followed. 
It is difficult to fix with precision the particular change which would 
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be thus brought about in our own day, or to say how such a revival 
would operate in the accomplishment of the glorious purposes of God 
for his Church. . . . . The ground which IJ take is, that this is pre- 
cisely the moment when such a revival would have, with God’s blessing, 
the greatest possible effects. It would be a balm for the Church’s 
wounds. It would be an effectual remedy against impending perils. 
The present zeal, and activity, and impulse given to religion, if directed 
into the right channel, would be most effective. The sails, as it were, 
of the vessel are set; it is ably manned ; it is thoroughly equipped for 
service ; we first require the favouring breath of heaven to fill the can- 
vas, and she will prosper in her course. Let me touch on a few 
points in which a religious revival would be likely to show itself. A 
prevailing desire would be awakened throughout the Church to glorify 
the Lord Christ. Party spirit would gradually give way to a pre- 
dominant aim to advance the glory of the Divine Redeemer. The 
effect of such a feeling spreading widely among us, would be, beyond 
conception, important.” cl nagaie 


The general spread of personal religion would indeed do more 
to promote the triumph of truth than any dependence on the 
powers of learning or of intellect. It would enable men to look 
above the formalism which in every direction is diverting our 
attention from the substance and essence of religion—would pro- 
tect us equally from bigotry and narrow-mindedness on the one 
hand, and from a latitudinarian and sceptical disposition on the 
other—above all, would enable us to treat our differences, where 
they do exist, in a courteous and charitable spirit, without bitter- 
ness and without enmity. 
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1.—Casa Guidi Windows. A Poem. By Vrizazeth Barrett 
Browntne. London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 1851. 


Granp in parts, and fervid every where, is this new work of Mrs. 
Browning's, and yet we think it scarcely worthy of her; not that 
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we are too Tory, or too orthodox, to sympathize with her denun- 
ciations, either of the absolutist rulers of the Continent, or of that 
sham pope, Pius :— 


‘‘ For, Tories as we are, and Churchmen too, 
True Freedom rests for aye our souls’ ambition!” 


but because art, art of a high and genial order, seems to us to 
be sadly lacking in this last production of the lady’s muse; nay, 
we must even question its poetic inspiration. If, indeed, mere 
intensity of indignation, and height of scorn, and depth of sym- 
pathy could constitute such inspiration, then would this poem 
be absolutely overflowing with the divine afflatus: but it is not so; 
a man or a woman may feel deeply, and. rhyme angrily, and assail 
fiercely, and yet produce indifferent poetry after all. And this, it 
seems to us, has been the case with Mrs. Browning in the present 
instance. We say, it seems—for in the works of a poet of real 
genius (and as such we recognise Mrs. Browning most gladly) there 
must, almost of necessity, be much that is beautiful; and the 
critic, who can scarcely be too ardent in his praises of the beauti- 
ful (such is our critical faith), should always shrink from too sweep- 
ing a condemnation of what he may be judging hastily and pre- 
maturely—of what the author must have considered far more 
deeply than himself. Fortunately, however, the critic need not pre- 
tend to be infallible, and we wish to speak with all becoming modesty 
on the present occasion. But to revert to our charge, art seems 
to us to be missing here, as well as lyrical impulse. Had we been 
asked to express our sense of the one most marked characteristic 
of Mrs. Browning’s genius, we should certainly have specified 
that bounding freedom of ringing melody, that open-hearted genial 
power of pouring forth the unpremeditated music of the heart, 
that happy, and sometimes majestic, sometimes exquisitely tender, 
adaptation of the sound to the sense,—which we have admired, 
for instance, in her “ Rhyme of the Duchess May,” her “ Lady 
Geraldine’s- Courtship,” her ‘‘ Cry of the Children,” or her magni- 
ficent ‘“‘ Dead Pan.” ‘That lyric impulse, which seemed to de- 
monstrate that she sang for singing’s sake, was what we had a 
right to look for, as we imagined, in all of Mrs. Browning’s poems. 
In those of her poet-husband’s, on the contrary,—missing this 
quality for the most part at least, we looked for some quality 
possibly more valuable, viz. a certain extraordinary ease and 
naturalness of manner, combined with intense dramatic power 
and fervour, deep thought, or burning ardour, flashing, or let us 
rather say, ringing, from every close and burnished line. But 
Browning has been wont to achieve his greatest effects by passion, 
rather than by melody of rhythm: if he possesses the true faculty 
of song, he does not often exercise it. Mrs. Browning has felt, 
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on the contrary, most justly, that therein lay her strength ; or, 
rather, her poetic instincts and impulses have compelled her to pour 
forth her soul in unpremeditated lyric melodies, where the sound 
was not only an echo to the sense, but became, in itself also, a 
source of passion and of beauty. ‘Take as an instance from that 
most exquisite of poems, ‘‘ Cowper’s Grave,” these lines :— 


“‘O poets! from a maniac’s tongue, was pour’d the deathless singing! 
O Christians! at your cross of hope, a hopeless hand was clinging ! 
O men! this man, in brotherhood, your weary paths beguiling, 
Groan’d inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye were 

smiling! 

** And now, what time ye all may read through dimming tears his story, 
How discord on the music fell, and darkness on the glory, 

And how, when one by one, sweet sounds and wandering lights 

departed, 

He wore no less a loving face because so broken-hearted ; 
‘“¢ He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high vocation, - 

And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker adoration : 

Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly, as the household name of one whom God hath taken.” 

Surely we need not say that one great charm of this is, its 
being a gush of natural song ; and still less need we point atten- 
tion to the nevertheless important fact (usually an indispensable 
mark of good poetry), that the sense almost invariably ends with 
the line, and is not carried on by two or three words into the 
next. Now, it is against this fundamental canon of poetry that 

Robert Browning may be said to sin systematically; but then 

he yields us such compensation in the dramatic power and 

intense reality of his strains, that we are contented to raise no 
quarrel with him upon the subject; though we cannot refrain 
from adding, that it is mainly from the extreme indulgence in this 
one bad habit (as in itself we must consider it), that his ‘‘ Sor- 
dello” is of such marvellously tough digestion. In ‘The Lost 
Leader,” and some few other poems, Mr. Browning has con- 
descended to bow to the ordinary laws of metre, or rather of 
metrical poetry (for his metre, in itself, is always admirable) ; 
and in these instances he has achieved the lyrically beauti- 
ful: in general he does not aim at this goal; he contents 
himself with being dramatic and terribly in earnest; he is 
poetical in conception and expression, only not lyrical. Of 
course this remark applies to his rhymes, and not to his blank 
verse, which has a charming cadence of its own. But, woe to 
relate! Mrs. Browning is not contented with being Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning ; she will be Robert Browning also: not 
possessing (‘‘absque invidia,” be it said) his concentrated powers 
of thought and passion (we are quite sure that she would he the 
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first to concur in this opinion), she has nevertheless emulated his 
dramatic method of delivery, and has thereby sacrificed her own 
fresh melody of song. Her new poem is written systematically 
on the principle of not ending the sense with the line ; and we are 
consequently compelled to own that we think it a clever, occa- 
sionally passionate, and here and there powerful, political talkaif- 
cation, or rhymed manifesto, in which we may discern, indeed, 
sundry poetical thoughts and images, (certain of them spoilt in the 
delivery by an excess of 19th-century mannerism, a bigmouthed 
oracle style of talk too much in fashion with the poets of the 
day, Tennyson and Mrs. Browning in particular), a vast amount 
of sympathy with Italy, and many “bursts of just scorn for Young 
Italy, and of execration for tyrants,—but very little poetry! we 
are sorry to say so. We would have given these 140 eloquent 
pages for two or three of some genuine passionate /yric on the 
wrongs and woes of Italy; such another as the ‘“ Cry of the 
Children ; ” some gush of heart’s-music which might have found a 
world-wide echo. We are vexed that Mrs. Browning should thus 
forfeit, wilfully and of ‘“‘ malice prepense,” her own especial pre- 
rogative ; and we entreat Mr. Browning to exert his conjugal 
authority to constrain (if need be) a reversion to the melodies of 
old; that each of these true bards may shine on, in his or her 
true sphere, without encroaching needlessly upon the other’s 
dominions. Here is the opening of ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows ;” it 
will more than justify, we think, all that we have spoken :— 


*T heard last night a little child go singing 
"Neath Casa Guidi windows, by the church, 
*O bella liberta, O bella!’ stringing 
The same words séz/l on notes he wenl in search 
So high for, you concluded the upspringing 
Of such a nimble bird to sky from perch 
Must leave the whole hush in a tremble green: 
And that the heart of Italy must beat 
While such a voice had Jeave to rise serene 
’Twixt church and palace of a Florence street !”’ 


Now setting aside the pretty extravagance, as we must consider 
it, of this idea—this, we say emphatically, is scarcely poetry: 
there seems little genuine impulse in it; we do not hear the lyre 
sounding in our ears; these are clever rhymes, so it seems at least to 
us, and nothing more. Ofcourse the “ Athenzeum,” with its usual 
discernment, thinks them most powerfully poetical : of course 
the “Leader” is in raptures: but some praises are the severest 
censures. ‘‘Casa Guidi Windows,” as it appears to us, might 
just as well have been indited in prose—nay, better; and animated, 
graphic, heart-stirring prose this manifesto would have made, 
though it lacks the essence of poetry, viz. condensation of thought, 
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feeling, and expression. In Robert Browning's lyric or rather dra- 
matic strains we hear our hearts throb with almost every syllable, 
and this passionate reality it is which makes amends for the lyrical 
beauty that is deficient: now Mrs. Browning's political indig- 
nation, strong as it is, cannot take the place of those more personal 
passions which her husband has so powerfully expressed, and that, 
be it remembered, in brief poems, and at their crowning moments of 
development. We repeat, that it is our impression, that animated, 
passionate prose, would, in this instance, have struck a deeper 
key, and have proved more likely to achieve its end, that of rege- 
nerating the heart of Italy. We have not poetry before us: we 
have hope, and hopeful memories, if we may so say, blent with 
passionate fears and sad anticipations ; and we have anger also, 
and scorn, and prophecy, but the inspiration of song has rarely 
crowned the singer. Strange and “fantastic metaphors, and 
somewhat transcendental epithets, (we speak roughly,) are scarcely 
poetry. Calling Italy “impassioned nympholept of her‘own past,” 
is scarcely poetry ; though the critics may indulge in endless rap- 
tures, and score and underscore, as they are well- -nigh certain to 
do, all those phrases which breathe the full-blown mannerism of 
the nineteenth century, with its vague vastiness and artificial 
quaintness of epithet. Because Alfred Tennyson is really won- 
derfully happy on this last score, though even he fatigues us with 
this happiness, every versemonger now ; is on the perpetual search 
for single sounding lines or startling adjectives; and critics ap- 
plaud them rapturously who are utterly blind to the artistic gran- 
deur of a whole; who can sneer, for instance, unhappy creatures ! 
at such an epic as Southey’s * Roderick.” The ‘ Kdinburgh” said 
the other day, oracularly, and with an air of pains-taking conde- 
scension, that Southey was an amiable poet, but unhappily no 
artist, and that nothing he had done would five. Who are these 
unhappy men who persist in addressing their pens with honest 
Dogberry, ‘ Write me down an asst” ‘This age has its man- 
nerism, and a very sounding mannerism it is; and he who will not 
pay tribute to its false gods or true, must look for long neglect 
and vulgar scorn. Not that we would speak of ‘Tennyson or the 
Brownings as “false gods;” far from it: we admire them all 
three exceedingly, but that, despite their mannerism and ten- 
dencies to oracular bigmouthedness, and not on the score of 
these things. We feel it necessary to protest against a deluge of 
‘‘artistic”” verbiage which threatens to overwhelm us; the herd of 
critics and of poctasters discern the salient mannerisms of true 
poets, and they are the only things they do discern; and these 
mannerisms they set up as the standard by which to measure all 
poetry. There is power, real power, however, in ‘Casa Guidi 
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Windows ;” there are many fine thoughts, and some few beauti- 
ful images, and there is a vast amount of political earnestness. 
Many strong speeches are uttered, and some true. Popery is dealt 
with unsparingly, and all visible Churches are condemned appa- 
rently for the sake of her of Babylon. Pius is anathematised ; 
the Grand Duke Leopold of Florence is reviled ; so, on the other 
hand, are the talkative -young republicans of Italy, ever more 
ready with the word than with the deed ; who maintain, concern- 
ing themselves, in the justly bitter words of our authoress, 


*‘ If we did not fight 
Exactly, we fired muskets up the void, 
To show that victory was our’s of right!” 


One of the noblest passages in the poem is that near the close, 
concerning King Charles Albert of Sardinia, who died, it will be 
remembered, so speedily after his abdication. We will extract it, 
though entering a protest at the same time against the rather in- 
flated admonition to Italian patriots not to consider themselves 
demeaned by brotherhood with true-hearted and freedom-loving 
royalty ; we do not think a king’s name is a word of shame, little 
as we sympathise with continental despotism. 


** Yea, verily, Charles Albert has died well : 
And if he lived not all so, as one spoke, 
The sin pass softly with the passing bell. 
For he was shriven, I think, in cannon smoke, 
And, taking off his crown, made visible 
A hero’s forehead. Shaking Austria’s yoke 
He shatter’d his own hand and heart. ‘So best,’ 
His last words were upon his lonely bed,— 
‘I do not end like popes and dukes at least— 
Thank God for it.’ And now that he is dead, 
Admitting it is proved and manifest 
That he was worthy, mith a discrown’d head, 
To measure heights with patriots, let them stand 
Beside the man in his Oporto shroud, 
And each vouchsafe to take him by the hand, 
And kiss him on the cheek, and say aloud, 
‘Thou, too, hast suffer’d for our native land! 
My brother, thou art one of us. Be proud.’” 


So much for the self-esteem of the democracy ! to whose ranks 
Mrs. Browning, once a good royalist, seems to have deserted: we 
say, seems, for poetic sympathies are only apparently exclusive, and 
are not always lasting. That the wrongs of Italy are great, we 
do believe ; but we look upon its rulers as quite as much the 
victims of national and ecclesiastical degeneracy, as are any of 
their subjects: and we scarcely think “ big talk,” and “ procla- 
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mations & la Mazzini” of some Utopian greatness to be realized 
by a mere outreaching of the hand, likely to regenerate a nation. 
This regeneration must be the stern work of suffermg and of 
years, and, we may add, of religious reformation also ; for until the 
degrading superstitions of Rome are trampled down, most espe- 
cially that vile system of indulgence-seeking, which constitutes 
the popular religion of Italy, we cannot hope or believe that 
liberty will prove the child of revolution. In conclusion, we 
would entreat Mrs. Browning to semg indeed, and that her own 
wild notes, not verifying too literally her own fable of ‘‘ The Poet 
and the N ightingale.” She will know what we mean. No more 
distressing politics, we hope, at least not treated after this quasi- 
poetic fashion, but rather songs breathing of the heart’s affections, 
sweetly and wildly fantastic, as her “‘ Brown Rosary,” if she will, 
tenderly and pathetically passionate — as the ‘ Year’s Spinning,” 

or ‘* Catarina to Camoens.” . 


11.—Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England : 
addressed to the Brothers of the Oratory. By Joun Henry 
Newman, D.D., Priest of the Congregation of St. Philip Nere. 
Lecture I. Protestant View of the Catholic Church. London: 
Burns and Lambert. 


‘“‘T have long dreamt of such a kind of man!” 


What more should we say? Here is John Henry Newman’s 
answer to those grave and numberless charges brought against 
the Church of Rome, which unite in designating her, in her pre- 
sent aspect, as “her of the seven hills,” who bears the cup of 
sorcery and abomination in her outstretched hand: of proved 
idolatry ; of admitted creature-worship. Here is his answer: “a 
fool-born jest” against the British constitution! Is it not 
charity to end as we began ? 
‘‘ T know thee not, old man: fall to thy prayers !— 
How ill white hairs become a fool, and jester!” 


111.—The Scarlet Letter, a Romance. By Natuaniret Haw- 
THORNE. London: Routledge. 1851. 


Quaint and passionate at once is this very powerful tale ; spite 
of its strange horrors, an air of reality pervades it; it is an 
original creation, of which America may be proud, for which 
England may be grateful. This is a tale of sin, but also one of 
fearful punishment, and the human heart, with all its strength 
and weakness, is therein most graphically delineated. We cannot 
wonder at the excitement which the appearance of this book has 
caused in literary as well as in fashionable circles: to both it 
N 2 
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brings something new and strange, a novel experience of humanity. 
So strongly are we impressed with a sense of the literary merits 
of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” that we are inclined to rate its author 
above all the authors of America, excepting only Washington 
Irving, and perhaps Longfellow and Fenimore Cooper. An 
article might well be devoted to this one tale, had we the needful 
time and space at our command ; and indeed we despair of giving 
a sufficient notion of its qualities within the limited space of such 
a critical sketch as we would now attempt to furnish. Mr. 
Hawthorne preludes his passionate and deeply earnest story, with 
its many episodes of romantic and fantastic heauty, by a gravely 
humoristic account of his own life, as the surveyor for three 
years of an American custom-house,—from his experience of 
which he does not appear to have derived any warm affection for 
the service of the great republic. Thus he speaks of its eagle, or 
national symbol, in the course of his description of the said 
custom-house, its front, and portico :— 


‘Over the entrance hovers an enormous specimen of the American 
eagle, with outspread wings, a shield before her breast, and, if I recol- 
lect aright, a bunch of intermingled thunderbolts and barbed arrows in 
each claw. With the customary infirmity of temper that characterises 
this unhappy fowl, she appears by the fierceness of her beak and eye, 
and the general truculency of her attitude, to threaten mischief to the 
inoffensive community; and especially to warn all citizens, careful 
of their safety, against intruding on the premises which she over- 
shadows with her wings. Nevertheless, vixenly as she looks, many 
people are seeking at this very moment to shelter themselves beneath 
the wings of the federal eagle; imagining, I presume, that her bosom 
has all the softness and snugness of an eiderdown pillow. But she has 
no great tenderness, even in her best of moods, and ‘sooner or later— 
oftener soon than late—is apt to fling off her nestlings, with a scratch 
of her claw, a dab of her beak, or a rankling wound from her barbed 
arrows.” 


Emphatically choice and elegant is Mr. Hawthorne’s style, free 
from all vulgar Americanisms of thought or expression, though 
here and there we come upon a strangely-sounding word, invari- 
ably a good one, we aver, which is a positive acquisition to our 
language: his phrases are admirably turned, his language is most 
happily balanced, and it is neither coarse nor artificial. The 
tale must move the heart of every reader, and that we trust 
beneficially : it gives us an insight into the inherent weakness 
and baseness of our nature; it demonstrates powerfully that sin 
must reap the harvest, woe. ‘To clerical readers it is the more 
interesting, inasmuch as a clergyman is the chief sinner, and the 
hero; one, who errs in a moment of passion, and atones by a life 
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of secret suffering, and finally———but we do not wish to forestall 
the reader’s pleasure by revealing the issue of this interesting 
and exciting tale. It is fraught from first to last with passages 
of earnest thought, of deep and solemn meditation ; it betrays a 
most accurate knowledge of humanity. Many of the conversations 
recorded in it are stirring and dramatic in a very high degree. 
The chief personages, —the erring clergyman, the Rev. Arthur 
Dimmesdale, so meek and yet so , fervent, so nervously sensitive 
and yet so passionate, endowed with such high gifts but burthened 
with the fatal consciousness of sin;—the unhappy partner of his 
cult, so lofty and seemingly self-possessed, internally so fiercely 
agonized by woe; iginally calm and learned husband, who 
from the pursuit of an ill end becomes at last a very fiend ;—the 
wondrous elf-child, Pearl, who positively bewitches while she 
startles the reader and fills him with a mysterious awe,—these 
four characters stand out from the canvas, with hues too distinct, 
with form and bearing too real, to be easily forgotten by those 
who have gazed upon and grown interested in them. The back 
ground of the dim forest with its wierd witch-mysteries, the 
framework of Puritanic sternness and harshness of mood, enhance 
the merits of the portraiture. The tale is one, the memory of 
which clings to you, and will not soon depart ; a ghost of passions 
which have found repose in the cold quiet grave, but seem re- 
suscitated here, a solemn warning against evil, a picture of wintry 
desolation, fraught with a solemn and unearthly beauty. 

We have said that this book is original; yet it will not fail to 

remind the reader of the “ Amber Witch,” from a certain simi- 
larity in the general nature of the background, that Puritan 
Protestant world amidst which all passes; with the same witch- 
‘like element predominant in the German author, but only felt 
here and there, like a cold whiff from the charnel-house, in the 
composition of Mr. Hawthorne. 

Since we wrote the above we have perused a second work of 
this author’s just published, which we will not now proceed to 
criticise; we like it however less than its predecessor. It is 
entitled “The House of the Seven Gables;” and it errs by a 
finical indulgence in details which is here and there tedious, as well 
as by exhibiting an exultation in the death of an unhappy man, 
“* Judge Pyncheon,” who dies in his sins, which exultation is not 
only painful, bat, we must say, brutal also; it shocked us in the 
perusal, and compels us to retract our assertion, that there 1s 
nothing vulgarly American,—in the very worst sense American,— 
in Mr. Hawthorne’s writings. Nevertheless he remains a man of 
genius ; and his compositions, which are both of them fraught with 
power of a high order, deserve far more careful and far minuter 
criticism than we can bestow upon them here. Heis a miniature- 
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painter among romancists; but his miniatures are very highly 
coloured, and not lacking in force or even breadth of style. We 
shall take leave of him with the quotation of this characteristic 
passage from his last production :— 


*« Tf we look through all the heroic fortunes of mankind, we shall find 
this same entanglement of something mean and trivial with whatever is 
noblest in joy or sorrow. Life is made up of marble and mud. And 
without all the deeper trust in a comprehensive sympathy above us, we 
might hence be led to expect the insult of a sneer, as well as an im- 
mitigable frown, on the iron countenance of fate. What is called poetic 
insight is the gift of discerning in this sphere of strangely-mingled 
elements the beauty and the majesty which are compelled to assume a 
garb so sordid.” 


1v.— Two Letters to the Harl of Aberdeen on the State Pro- 
secutions of the Neapolitan Government. By the Right Hon. W. 
K. Giapstonr, M.P. for the University of Oxford. Fourth 
Edition. London: Murray. 1851. 


Ir any English constitutionalists, or English Tories, which we 
take to be well-nigh convertible terms, have allowed themselves to 
be deluded into the supposition that they are bound to sympathize 
with foreign absolute governments in their proceedings against 
the nations groaning under their sway, we entreat them to peruse 
the two letters before us, and to open their eyes at last. The 
system of monarchical iniquity therein laid bare to the public gaze 
is almost too fearful to contemplate. No doubt, as Mr. Gladstone 
reminds us, the present Governments of Austria and of Prussia 
are not ferocious and sanguinary as that of Naples; civilization 
has made too great advances in Germany to render this possible. 
Thanks to what, we would inquire, is that civilization so far ‘en - 
arriére” in Italy, that its governments can adopt, are almost driven 
by the fatal necessity of their position to adopt, such a frightful 
system of despotic terrorism,—if it be not ascribable to the full, the 
unrestricted influence of that Popery, to which Mr. Gladstone is 
so courteous in the letters before us? But passing from this 
digression, the greater absolute monarchies of Hurope appear to 
be under the influence of public opinion; the ruler of one of them 
at least, Frederic William of Prussia, is, in our estimation, a just 
and a good man ; and yet we fear, that if, from a dread of demo- 
cratic sway, these monarchies should be induced to check a free 
constitutional development of. law and order, after the model of 
our own country, then they too will be positively driven to assume 
an attitude of hostility to all mental progress whatsoever, and 
indeed to mind itself under every shape and form. But, in 
_ the meanwhile, the practical horrors of the despotism under which 
the unhappy Neapolitans, and, we may add, the, if possible, still 
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more unhappy Romans, are groaning, cannot be exaggerated : 
contemplating the picture honestly and calmly placed before us 
by Mr. Gladstone, we can but cry with the souls beneath the 
altar, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, howlong?” All words were lost upon 
such detestable enormities. — 

We need not quote such a pamphlet as this, which has pro- 
bably passed through the hands of almost all our readers, and the 
value of which, as the evidence of a disinterested observer, an 
Knglish gentleman, and a Conservative of Mr. Gladstone’s cau- 
tious temperament, can scarcely be over-estimated. We would 
only point attention to the fact that the one broad denial of Mr. 
Gladstone’s statements, the one unqualified defence of the wicked 
Neapolitan Government which has appeared, with the exception 
of Mr. Macfarlane’s weak “brochure,” has come to light in 
the organ of the French ‘parti prétre,” that is, the most 
Roman Catholic paper of France, and has borne the signature of 
“M. Jules Gondon,” a gentleman on whom a contemporary, 
‘The Theologian and Ecclesiastic,” but very recently bestowed 
the highest praises. Can nothing open the eyes of our besotted 
fellow-Churchmen (and we know not from quarter to quarter 
whether we shall be able to hail them by that name) to the true 
character of those, who treat them with contemptuous opprobrium, 
and who are ever to be found on the side of wickedness throughout 
the world, sworn advocates of all vilest abuses, sold to the service 
of iniquity ? 


v.—Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, D.C.L. By 
CuristoPpHER WorpswortuH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
In 2 vols. London: Moxon. 


Tue Life of Wordsworth was an undertaking that any maa 
might well have felt reluctant to commence, from the expectation 
which would naturally be formed by the public, and the real 
difficulty of meeting it. The greatest of our modern poets, whose 
deep philosophy and exquisite perceptions created a new world 
around us, and infused poetry into the most insignificant objects, 
whose moral teaching calmed and elevated the mind, and prepared 
the way for meditation on those truths of revelation which formed 
the foundation of his own hopes, passed through life, surrounded 
by few of those circumstances which lend peculiar interest to 
biography. Little of adventure or of change characterized his 
lengthened career. More fortunate than Southey, he was com- 
paratively early placed, through the aid of friends, in circumstances 
of independence, which left him exempt from the necessity of 
employing his pen for the support of his family. That aid was, 
indeed, productive of the noblest fruits—of those immortal writings 
which gradually raised his name to the highest pinnacle of earthly 
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renown. But Wordsworth was right when he remarked that a 
poet’s life is in his writings. It was so in his own case most 
completely: the poetry is every thing; the man, apart from his 
poems, comparatively nothing. His life was subordinate to the 
great objects and exertions which made him what he was. He lived 
in contemplation and in congenial society, spending his hours in 
simple pursuits, amidst the rocks, and woods, and mountains of 
his chosen abode; or in excursions to other lands, and scenes of 
beauty and ancient fame. His poetry all bore relation to these 
habits and scenes, and his biographer and relative, Dr. Words- 
worth, has done wisely, we think, in following the thread supplied 
by his poems, and arranging the incidents of his life in connexion 
with them. He has thus given importance to circumstances in 
themselves of very slight interest; for the course of Words- 
worth’s life was scarcely to be distinguished from that of any 
other man of education resident in the country, and capable of 
enjoying its beauties. 

The correspondence of the poet, preserved in these volumes, is 
rather interesting from its association with him, than in itself. 
- Tt presents the workings of a thoughtful, vigorous, and practical 
mind. There is no mystic transcendentalism about it. It is full 
of freshness and generosity of spirit, and warmth of heart, but we 
have nothing further to say of it. The opinions of such a man on 
the principal questions in religion and politics, which have engaged 
attention in the course of the last half century, are not without 
their value to his admirers ; but we do not look to poets as autho- 
rities in such questions. 

On the whole we must say that the Memoir of Wordsworth 
has afforded us very great interest and satisfaction. It is true 
that it makes us very little acquainted with the man. It does not 
abound in such details as add materially to our knowledge of 
Wordsworth personally. But it is nevertheless a careful and 
judicious compilation of much that bears on the subject; and 
though it will fall short of the anticipations with which many 
must contemplate such a memoir—though it may appear to them 
bald and common-place, when they are fresh from the perusal of 
those marvellous productions of Wordsworth’s genius; it ought 
really to be remembered that it is not for any writer to describe 
the movements of Wordsworth’s mind; that his empire lay in 
regions of thought and imagination, and in silent composition, 
which the world could not appreciate or sympathize, save when the 
result was placed before them. We are of opinion that Dr. 
W ordsworth has executed his work exactly as it ought to have 
been done. He has not troubled us with criticism. He has 
gathered facts and correspondence, and he has carefully connected 
the poetry with them, If the result is a work of no very intense 
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interest, the nature of the subject is, we conceive, sufficient to 
account for it. The work, however, will be a valuable acquisition 
to Wordsworth’s many admirers, and will occupy a permanent 
place in our literature. 


vi—The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Tuomas Lewin, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Oxford. 2vols. London: - Riving- 


tons. 


Ir is not often that we meet with works purporting to convey the 
history of the Bible, which we can peruse with pleasure; they 
are generally either superficial, or overloaded with learning, or 
common-place. ‘The work before us is one which we can hardly 
lay down without concluding the perusal of it. Most unpre- 
tending and unassuming in style; it is nevertheless written with 
ease and animation ; it “presents to the reader the scenery, the 
manners and habits, the events which surrounded the Apostles. 
Rome, Antioch, Seleucia, Corinth, arise before us as they were in 
the first century ; even maps of ihe chief cities are presented to 
us. We have the private history of the heathen rulers who then 
lived, and the habits of society, the religions, the philosophies of 
that day, and all without wearisome detail. Mr. Lewin has taken 
the best and most salient points in all cases, and has produced in 
this way one of the very best and most readable books we remember 
to have seen on Scripture history. We deem his execution of 
the design peculiarly felicitous ; even the Epistles come in (with 
some good annotations and remarks) in a very pleasing way. We 
feel assured that the work may be perused by any one with 
advantage. 


vir.—The Seven Periods of English Architecture defined and illus- 
trated. By Wpmunp Suarrr, M.A., Architect. London: 
Bell. 


In this publication, Mr. Sharpe proposes a new division of the 
periods of English Architecture. In place of Rickman’s four 
periods of ‘‘ Norman,” “Early English,” ‘‘ Decorated,” and 
‘‘ Perpendicular,” he proposes the ‘“‘ Saxon” period, from a.p. — 
to 1066; the ‘“* Norman,” from 1066 to.1145 ; the ** Transitorial,” 
from 1145 to 1190; the ‘ Lancet,” from 1190 to 1245; the 
‘* Geometrical” from 1245 to 1815; the “ Curvilinear” from 
1315 to 1360; and the “ Rectilinear,” from 1360 to 1550. This 
division and nomenclature appears to us to be very sensible and 


satisfactory. The illustrations of the work are exquisitely 
beautiful. 
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vitt.— The Botanical Looker-out among the Wild Flowers of Eng- 
land and Wales. By Kywin Lers, Esq, F.L.S., &e. Second 
Kdition. Hamilton and Adams: London. 


W« fully concur with the author of this work in his allusions to 
the difficulties which beset the way of the student of botany— 
“‘ the armed array of technicalities ” which it requires so much 
perseverance and courage to face and to master; and we are 
greatly indebted to him for the aid and encouragement here 
afforded to beginners. It certainly does seem, at first sight, as if 
the inquirer would hardly be rewarded for the trouble of acquiring 
a knowledge of this branch of natural history ; but Mr. Lees has 
invested it with such colours, that the most indifferent person can 
hardly rise from the perusal of his work without feeling that there 
is much keen enjoyment—much beautiful association—much in- 
struction and profitable knowledge, to be gained, in the pursuit of 
this study. Mr. Lees’ book takes us out into the woods and fields, 
and along the mountain steeps, and by rivers and the sea-shore, 
pointing out the many natural-scenes and sounds, and life in its 
varied forms; and the whole coloured by the varied hues of poetry. 
He tells us of his adventures and rambles, and the occurrences 
by the way; and we cannot, perhaps, do better than quote one of 
those passages in which he enters into a description of his re- 
searches, as a specimen of his style :— 


‘¢T had rather a dangerous adventure some years since, in the summit 
of the Brecon Van mountain. While on the peak, I observed a tuft of 
white flowers some little distance down the precipitous side which 
descends perpendicularly in one unbroken cliff many hundred feet. I 
was alone, and the plant lay too far beyond my reach either to gather 
it, or to ascertain with certainty what the species was. Unwilling, 
however, to retreat without it, 1 looked about for some means to effect 
my object. I found a stick left by some guide or former traveller, and 
planting this firmly in a crevice of the rock, I used it with one hand, 
while I sought support further below with my umbrella in the other. 
A‘slight projection gave me a resting-place for my foot, and thus cau- 
tiously descending I got within reach of the desired plant. I had just 
seized a portion of the flowers in my hand when the crumbling sand- 
stone I was trusting to gave way, splintered to pieces, and plunged 
thundering far below ; and had I not at the moment immediately sprang 
upwards and caught the fixed stick, ] must have fallen myself and 
doubtless been dashed to pieces without the possibility of escape. 
Safe back again upon the summit, I yet trembled nervously for some 
minutes afterwards, and shrunk instinctively from the edge of the pre- 
cipice. Even botany is not without its incidents.”—p. 216, 


The work treats of the wild flowers which make their appear- 
ance in the successive months of the year—a very good and 
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popular arrangement; and we have no doubt that, combining as 
it does scientific detail with matter of a popular character, it will 
obtain the extensive circulation which it merits. 


1x.—The Elements of the Gospel Harmony: with a Catena of In- 
spiration, from the Writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. By 
Brooke Foss Westcott, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge: MacMillan and Co. 


T'H1s essay was, in its original form, the Norrisian prize essay for 
last year, the subject being—‘‘ The plenary inspiration of the 
four Gospels is not invalidated by the alleged discrepancies which 
are objected against them.” It has since been re-written ; and the 
argument more distinctly stated and strengthened. The author 
argues very ably for the plenary inspiration of the Gospels, while 
he maintains that it did not supersede the free agency of the 
writers. He also regards the Gospels as being written without 
precise chronological arrangement, but considers them to follow 
out other designs and objects, such as developing the Messianic 
idea, relating the facts of the Gospel history, or tracing the life of 
Jesus. A large amount of learning is brought to bear on the 
subject ; but the style is rather too technical and abstract, and 
involves too much of the modern idealism, to be generally popular 
or intelligible. 


x.— Occasional Sermons, preached in Westminster Abbey. By 
Cur. Worpswortn, D.D., Canon of Westminster. Second 
Series. London: Rivingtons. 


A perusAL of this volume of discourses will readily explain the 
usually crowded state of Westminster Abbey. But Dr. Words- 
worth possesses far different qualifications from those which 
usually go to the composition of a popular preacher. Solid 
learning, vigorous argument, firm and high principle, are the 
characteristics of these discourses. We cannot too highly prize 
the courage and faithfulness which, in such times as the present, 
could speak in the following terms :— 


“The emissaries of the Papacy imitate Dathan and Abiram in 
rebelling against civil Powers. But Korah also has his followers. 
They who endeavour to prejudice the minds of the People against their 
Pastors are animated by his spirit and tread in his steps. 

“The Tempter who instigated him and his company to rise against 
Aaron and his sons, is in these days actively engaged in endeavouring 
to foment jealousies between the Laity and Clergy of the Church. Is 
not all the congregation holy? he asks. He whispers his suggestions 
to you in the words of Scripture: Ye have all an unetion from the Holy 
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One. Ye are all a royal priesthood, a peculiar people. Christ has 
made you all priests to God. Away, then, with superstitious theories 
of sacerdotal functions and hierarchical privileges! These are invidious 
distinctions invented by man, and not instituted by God. Away with 
all fond notions that Christ has ordained, by a divine decree, that His 
Word and Sacraments should be administered by special persons, calied 
and sent in a particular manner, and that they cannot be rightly admi- 
nistered by others than those who are so called and so sent! ‘These 
are idle fictions, and vain imaginations, engendered by the pride and 
presumption of designing and ambitious men, in order to bring the 
Lord’s people into spiritual bondage, for their own vain-glorious aggran- 
dizement. They are the machinations of priestcraft. Away with them, 
in the name of Evangelical Liberty and of Scriptural Truth! Down 
with them, down with them to the ground! 

“ Such, my beloved brethren, is the language which in the present 
age is often uttered by the Evil One in the name of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

‘** This is a subject on which it is difficult for a Minister of Christ to 
dwell. In so doing he may appear to some to plead for himself. But 
a necessity is laid upon him to lift up his voice, and speak the truth, 
and refute error, at far greater sacrifice than that of incurring reproach, 
which, if he does his duty in this world, he must not expect to escape. 

‘* What, then, shall he say ? 

** Can he assert with some that God has left it to men to make laws 
for themselves in spiritual matters ? 

** Many, perhaps, might applaud him, as exempt from bigotry and 
intolerance, and distinguished by liberal and enlightened sentiments, 
if he were to affirm that the Ministry of the Word and Sacraments is 
not committed by Christ and His Apostles to any Order of men, with 
special charge that they should teach others also and ordain them to 
the same office. Some might praise him if he should deny that the 
Christian Episcopate and Priesthood are of Divine Institution, and 
were neither made, nor can be unmade, by man. Perhaps, also, he 
might be eulogized by some, if he were to say that the words of Christ 
are obsolete,— Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remilted,—and that 
the ministry of reconciliation is an idle mockery ; that no blessing is to 
be expected by the penitent on the bed of sickness or of death, when 
he obeys the command of the Apostle, and sends for the presbyters or 
elders of the Church to pray with him and for him. Perhaps, also, 
some might flatter him if be were to declare that laymen,—even such 
as are rarely seen in the public assemblies of the Church, or kneeling 
at her altars, and who associate themselves with those who cause divi- 
sions aud offences in the Church, and who, therefore, as St. Paul 
teaches, ought to be marked and avoided,—may, with a clear con- 
science, intermeddle with the spiritual affairs of the Church, and are 
not liable to the wrath of God, Who smote Uzziah with leprosy, for 
burning incense, and Uzzah with death, for touching the ark. Perhaps 
also he might acquire popularity with some if he should preach that 
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the Priest utters a senseless salutation, when, in compliance with 
Christ’s command, he says, on crossing a threshold or in entering a 
chamber of sickness, Peace be to this house, and to them that dwell 
therein: and that there is no longer any meaning in the words which 
Christ uttered, when He said to His Apostles, He that heareth you 
heareth Me; Recewe ye the Holy Ghost; Lo I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world. Perhaps he might be lauded by some, if 
he were to affirm that a Christian Apostle, St. Jude, writing to Chris- 
tian congregations, did what was vain and superfluous when he warned 
them against the danger of perishing-in the gainsaying of Korah, and 
that the Jews alone were concerned in that awful judgment and in the 
remonstrance of God when He says, This people are as they that strive 
with the priest ; and that God was speaking only of the Jews, when He 
said, Zhe priest's lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the 
law at his mouth, for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts: and that 
the good king Jehoshaphat, though praised by God, was no example 
to Christian Kings and States, when he set Zebadiah, the ruler of the 
house of Israel, to judge in all the king’s matters, but Amariah, the 
chief priest, to judge in matters of the Lord, and thus exercised his 
Royal Supremacy in civil matters by civil judges, and in spiritual 
matters by judges spiritual. Doubtless, some might praise him, if he 
imitated the Herodians, and made no distinction between the things of 
Cesar and the things of God, but confounded them all together, and 
subjected the things of God to the will of Czesar,—even a Tiberius or a 
Nero. . 

‘But, my beloved brethren, if he were to speak thus, could he 
approve himself to his own conscience? Could he approve himself to 
God? This is a solemn question. The praise of men will avail us 
nothing at the Great Day. They who judge us will then be judged. 
When Christ shall sit on the throne of His Glory, before Him mill be 
gathered all Nations. The plaudits of the Universe will not save a 
soul from death. They may rather be the cause of its ruin; for what 
is hizhly esteemed among men is abomination in the sight of God, and 
those who honour im He mill honour ; but they will be rejected by 
Him who love the praise of men rather than the praise of God. 

“It is the bounden duty of Christ’s Ministers to warn those of their 
peril who venture to deal profanely with holy things. Their blood will 
be on our head if we are silent. Let us, then, be charged with priest- 
craft, it matters little, if we speak the truth and save a single soul from 
perdition. We will say with St. Paul, Being crafty, I caught you with 
guile. Think you that we excuse ourselves unto you? we speak before 
God in Christ, we do all things, dearly beloved, for your edifying. Leven 
so we speak, not as pleasing men but God, Which trieth our hearts. For 
if we yet pleased men we should not be the servants of Christ. Lor God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power and of love and of a 
sound mind. 

‘Remember, also, the same Apostle says, Jam put in trust mith the 
Gospel. He does not regard his office as a possession, but a trust :—a 
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deposit committed to him by Christ. And the case of St. Paul is that 
of every Christian Minister. And if, for the sake of popularity, or to 
agerandize himself, or for any other cause, he sacrifices the rights of his 
office, what does he do? He gives away what is not his own. He 
robs his Master. He is a traitor to Christ.”—pp. 206—210. 


x1.—The Personality of the Tempter, and other Sermons, Doctrinal 
and Occasional, including a Sermon preached im St. Paul's 
Cathedral at the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy. By CHARLES 
Joun Vaucuan, D.D., Head Master of Harrow School, ke. 
London: J. W. Parker. 


Tue publication of volumes of discourses like that of Dr. Vaughan 
is amongst the most pleasing signs of the times. The important 
position occupied by the preacher as the head of one of the great 
public schools, and as an eminently successful instructor of youth 
—the place which he holds in the estimation of those who are 
opposed to all “sacerdotal” exclusiveness, or “ High-Church” 
claims, give peculiar value to the sound and healthy tone of doc- 
trine which pervades his discourses. Dr. Vaughan is himself 
under the influence of Christianity. His religion does not consist 
in scepticism, insult, or rash innovation. He can argue for the 
eternity of future punishments, or the personality of the Tempter, 
or the reverence due to the word of God as a Divine revelation, 
while he laments the excesses of party feeling, or disclaims the 
notion of a sacrificing priesthood, or a ‘“sacerdotal caste.” His 
style is most graceful and pleasing, and while calculated to attract 
persons of high education and capacity, is adapted to the com- 
prehension of any educated congregation. We have perused 
most of his discourses with feelings of rejoicing that there are 
such preachers holding such positions. Happy would it be for 
the Church if all Dr. Arnold’s s disciples were as moderate and as 
right-minded as Dr. Vaughan. 


x11.—The Ordinance of Confession. By Wm. Grestey, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lichfield. 


We do not intend at present to enter into any detailed notice of 
this work, as we shall probably have occasion to refer to the sub- 
ject in our next number. We merely notice it now in conse- 
quence of a remark Mr. Gresley has made upon the paper on 
“Spiritual Direction” in our last number. Mr. Gresley has 
entirely mistaken our meaning, and, as we think, has scarcely 
treated us with his usualingenuousness. Mr. Gresley thus speaks : 

“The reviewer closes his article with an argument which I wish 
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he had not used—the argument of expediency. ‘ We are fully 
persuaded,’ he says, ‘that it is a system to which it is impossible 
popular opinion can ever be reconciled,’—alas, alas ! and is an or- 
dinance on which depends the salvation of souls to be abandoned, 
because we cannot hope to have ‘ popular opinion’ on our side ? 
Depend on it, the Church will never do the Lord’s work other- 
wise than negligently, until her leading men have got rid of the 
notion ‘ of satisfying the public.” We must look simply to the 
good of souls, and the honour of God’s name, and cast to the 
winds all anxiety about ‘satisfying the public,’ if the doing so 
would oblige us to deviate one hair’s-breadth from the strict line 
of Christian duty*.”. Mr. Gresley has not treated us quite fairly 
here. He has not actually misquoted our words, but, very nearly 
the same thing, he has suppressed a previous sentence by which 
the words he has quoted ought to be interpreted. Our words 
were these: ‘“‘ We object, then, in the first place te the revival 
of auricular confession in the English Church, because it is a 
practice which never can by any possibility be regarded in any 
other light, than with the greatest suspicion, by the vast majority 
of English Churchmen. We are fully convinced that it is a 
system to which it is impossible that popular opinion can ever be 
reconciled.” We beg to assure Mr. Gresley that we had no notion 
of “ satisfying the public,” as those words are commonly used ; 
we simply alluded to the “ popular opinion” which prevails among 
‘““the great majority of English Churchmen.” We will merely 
say further, that our “* quarrel” with Dr. Pusey—the word is Mr. 
Gresley’s, not ours—lies very much deeper than with respect to 
the mere ‘“‘ frequency” of confession, as Mr. Gresley may very 
easily see, if he will read our paper more carefully than he appears 
yet to have done. 

It may be well to say one word on another subject. It has 
been pointed out to us that the expression that the canons “ prac- 
tically ignore confession ” is liable to be misunderstood, inasmuch 
as one of them does plainly refer to its use. We thought the 
context would have shown that we alluded, not to the legitimate 
use of confession as allowed by the English Church, but simply to 
the Romish practice of making it the rule of life, which our canons 
do, as it seems to us, very decidedly ignore. As, however, the 
expression in question may be misunderstood, we gladly take this 
opportunity of explaining it. 


1 Pp. 140. 
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xu1.—A Devotional Commentary on the Mormng and Evening 
Services in the Book of Common Prayer; i a series of Plain 
Lectures. By Joun James, D.D., Canon of Peterborough. 
In 2 vols. London: Rivingtons. 


Tur respected author of this Commentary is, without doubt, 
well known to most of our readers, as the author of ‘* A Comment 
on the Collects of the Church of England,” and of ‘ Christian 
Watchfulness,” both of which works have attained an extensive 
circulation. The work for which we are now indebted to Dr. 
James consists of a series of sixty-two Lectures, or Discourses, 
on the various parts of the Morning and Evening Prayer, ex- 
plaining their meaning, and practically enforcing the lessons they 
suggest. Their tone is grave and affectionate, and the instruction 
they convey would, we think, be highly useful to any ordinary con- 
gregation of the Church of England. The preacher very properly 
enters into no controversial subjects, but devotes himself to the 
practical and spiritual improvement of those whom he addresses, 
We can safely recommend this work to the notice of the clergy. 


xiv.—Jndian Missions in Guiana. By the Revo. W. H. Brerv, 
Missionary in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. London:. Bell. 


A pvusiicaTtion like this is peculiarly well-timed at the moment 
when the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is celebrating 
its Jubilee. The volume before us will tell the nature of the work 
which is being quietly done by the missionaries of this society in 
foreign parts. We must quote a few passages as illustrating the 
efforts of these men, many of whom are doing the work of Evan- 
gelists in their respective spheres. The following is Mr. Brett’s 
simple account of ao opening a mission on the Pomeroon in 
Guiana :— 


‘On the banks of the Arapiaco, just above the confluence of the rivers, 
which there form a fine sheet of water, there is a small strip of land, 
which had been cleared, and was formerly inhabited by a gang of 
negroes employed in cutting wood. These negroes, at the expiration 
of the apprenticeship, had taken the earliest opportunity of quitting the 
rivers for the society of their gayer brethren on the coast. There were 
still standing, in the beginning of 1840, three cottages or huts which 
had been occupied by them. 

‘There was also a wooden building, which had been used as a place 
of worship, when the settlers of the district were visited by a clergyman, 
or an itinerant catechist, who had frequently performed divine service 
there. It was, when I first saw it, in a most wretched state; the 
thatched roof being full of large holes, and several of the window shut- 
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ters having fallen off. There was free access to the wind and rain. 
Not having been used for a long time, it was almost inaccessible from 
the long grass and weeds which grew all round in rank luxuriance. 
The frame of the building was, however, quite sound, though the 
boarded sides and floor were much decayed. This was to be the future 
mission chapel. 

“Though the Indians themselves live in a rude and primitive way, 
yet they form their estimate of a white man, in a great degree, from the 
appearance of his abode, and the comforts which surround him. A 
great obstruction to the establishment of the mission arose from the 
situation and nature of my first dwelling-place, which it is necessary 
briefly to describe. 

“One of the three huts before mentioned was occupied by an old 
white sail-maker, who was sick with ague and fever, and soon after left 
the place. ‘The next was the dwelling of an old negro woman, named 
Jeannette, who had several black children residing with her. The third 
was at my service. It was a singular and not very inviting residence: 
the front was boarded and covered with shingles (or wooden tiles); the 
two ends were of shingles nailed upon laths, and the back was composed 
of the split trunks of the manicole palms, covered on the outside with 
the leaves of the trooly. The roof was also thatched, but the thatch 
was full of holes. It was divided by partitions of rough boards into 
three apartments, two of which had boarded floors resting on the earth, 
and very much decayed; and the third had apparently been used for 
some light kinds of blacksmith’s work, a block of very tough wood 
standing firmly fixed in the earthen floor, which had been used as an 
anvil. The situation of the building being low, the water appeared 
between the chinks of the old floor, when the river was swollen by the 
spring tides, and a number of small frogs were accustomed to come out. 
in wet weather, and spring upon the walls; one part of which, being 
very damp and green, seemed to possess particular attractions for them, 
The roof was open, and flakes of mingled soot and cobwebs, which had 
been long collecting there, were continually falling, as the insects which 
abounded disturbed and shook them down. ‘There was, also, a large 
nest of wood-ants, which were devouring different parts of the building. 
These were destroyed by a dose of arsenic, furnished by a respectable 
settler in the neighbourhood, who also kindly sent a man to whitewash 
the inside of the walls, which were in a filthy condition, and abounded 
with vermin. 

“To this wild spot I was welcomed by the old negro woman, who 
engaged in my service with the greatest willingness; and, indeed, 
without her help it would have been impossible to have remained there. 
She had a black lad living with her, about eleven years old, whom I 
got to sling his hammock with me in my new abode, not thinking it 
quite safe to sleep there alone. The first night we were disturbed by 
some creature getting in at a hole in the roof, which my companion said 
was a tiger-cat. 1 was more apprehensive of snakes, which abounded 
there; but we had no opportunity of ascertaining the nature of our un- 
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welcome visitor, as it was perfectly dark; and being alarmed at the 
noise we made, it effected a hasty retreat, and returned no more. 

*« Having no furniture, it became necessary to borrow some for pre- 
sent use. This was difficult. However, a table with three legs was 
procured, and the place of a fourth supplied with a stick from a neigh- 
bouring tree. It was, after all, so rickety that it could only stand 
against the wall. A small wooden chair was also obtained, the seat of 
which being lower in front than behind, the person sitting in it had a 
tendency to slip off. It was quite-a curiosity in its way, and why it 
was made so it was difficult to conceive. A small bench or form sup- 
plied a more convenient seat. In other respects we managed somewhat 
better, being supplied from a wood-cutting establishment, where there 
was a small store, or shop, from whence rice, plantains, salt-fish, and 
pork might be procured, which formed almost my only diet for several 
months. This, with the damp situation, was injurious to health, though 
other inconveniences were trifling, and it was impossible to refrain from 
smiling at the grotesque appearance of the dwelling and its contents. 

_ The rivers being in front, and a swampy forest behind us, we were 
obliged to go by water whenever we wished to leave the place, and a 
canoe was lent me for two or three months, till an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of purchasing one. 

** Divine service was commenced on the Sunday in the decayed 
chapel before mentioned ; but it was very thinly attended. The former 
congregation of negroes was almost gone, and very few settlers ever 
came.’—pp. 70—74. 


We have, next, the opening of the mission; it was at first 
most unsuccessful. 


“The great object in view being the conversion of the Indian tribes, 
some Waraus, who were employed in cutting trooly leaves in the neigh- 
bourhood, became the next objects of attention. In order to visit them, 
it was necessary for me to paddle myself across the river every evening, 
assisted by the negro boy. I found them a very wild party, both in 
their appearance and manners. It was, indeed, hardly possible to look 
at their degraded condition, especially that of the females, without deep 
commiseration, and an earnest prayer that they might soon feel the 
blessed influences of the Gospel, and be led to sit clothed at the feet of 
the Lord Jesus. An elderly man named Manwaiko was their captain, 
or chief. He was as ignorant of our language as any of his people. 
I endeavoured to enter into conversation with him, but every thing 
connected with religion was distasteful, and he invariably answered in 
the jargon of the rivers, ‘me no sabby’ (J do not understand). When 
he spoke to me, I was equally at a loss to comprehend his meaning. 

‘Hoping to get on by degrees, I asked him the names of different 
objects in his language, and wrote them down to commit to memory. 
This at once interested him; and it is indeed a passport to the favour 
of every Indian, to express an interest in his language. We were soon 
on friendly terms, and his people, as well as himself, began to look for 
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my arrival every evening after they had done work. They could not, 
however, be induced to visit me, or to attend Divine service on the 
Sunday. They said they had no clothes, which was indeed true. 

‘**On one Sunday morning, a black man brought five Waraus to the 
chapel. They were mostly dressed in red woollen shirts, and some of 
them had on their heads high-peaked caps, a natural production of the 
trooly tree. They had no trousers, shoes, nor any other apparel. They 
seemed divided between a consciousness of unusual finery, and a nervous 
apprehension of the supernatural consequences of attending our worship ; 
but every other feeling seemed lost in mirth, when one of them, wishing 
to kneel, lost his balance, and nearly overturned one or two of the 
others. Their behaviour after this was so irreverent, that it was a relief 
when they left our humble place of worship. These incidents, though 
painfully annoying, must be expected at first, among barbarous and 
heathen people. 

‘* All efforts among the Waraus seemed perfectly fruitless, as far as 
regarded their spiritual welfare. 1 thought that a faint glimmering ray 
of truth began to break in upon the darkness of their minds at last, but 
they left the neighbourhood in two months’ time, the period for which 
they had engaged to work having expired.” —pp. 75—77. 


The missionary then turned to another tribe—the Arawaks. 


“Many of the younger men knew the broken English spoken on the 
rivers, and with them I was able to converse, though with the greatest 
difficulty, on religious subjects, which appeared, even when expressed 
in the plainest manner, to mystify them exceedingly, The older men 
used the Creole-Dutch in their intercourse with the settlers, and with 
this 1 was unacquainted. The females spoke nothing but their own 
beautiful language ; although some individuals knew enough of ours to 
comprehend the meaning of a few sentences expressed in the simplest 
form. 

**T frequently fell in with them on the river, but was sorry to find 
that the message of salvation met with no better reception. ‘They pos- 
sessed a natural courtesy, which prevented them from reviling or insult ; 
but it was very evident that they looked on the missionary as a trouble- 
some person. 

“They never would visit my abode, though often invited to do so; 
and when they called at the cottage of the old negro woman, they took 
their leave when they perceived me approaching to speak to them. By 
commencing a school for the five or six black and mulatto children in 
the neighbourhood, I had hoped to attract the Indians also; but the 
antipathy of their race to the negroes rendered it any thing but an 
attraction to them. One Indian alone promised to send me his son, and 
he broke his word. 

‘To push off in my canoe, and stop them as they were passing, was 
the only means of intercourse left; and it was soon mortifying to see 
them paddle quickly by with as little noise as possible, keeping on the 
opposite side to escape observation. One man, more plain in his speech 
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than the rest, expressed the general sentiment of his tribe (and, I may 
add, of the Indians generally) in words to the following effect, being an 
answer to my request that he would listen to the Word of God :—‘ My 
father knew not your book, and my grandfather knew not your book ; 
they understood more than we ; we do not wish to learn what they did 
not know.’ This indifference was very painful, but the man spoke the 
truth boldly, and I appreciated his candour, though grieved at their 
obstinate resolution to remain in blindness.”—pp. 80, 81. 


This was discouraging enough ; however, our missionary still 
persevered ; and his perseverance at length met its reward. 


** One day, about noon, I was surprised by a visit from an Indian, 
who was accompanied by his son, a little boy about five years of age; 
and I was still more surprised when, after a friendly salutation on his 
part, he asked me if I would instruct his child. I had never seen the 
man before, and could hardly believe him serious in his request. He 
was, however, perfectly in earnest, and said that he had just returned 
to his ‘place,’ after a long absénce, and had now come to see me as 
soon as he heard of my arrival among his people. He was not so well 
acquainted with English as some of the younger men, but we managed 
to understand each other’s meaning, helping out the words by signs and 
gestures ; and an hour or two passed away more pleasantly than any I 
had experienced for a long time. He had been to the mouth of the 
Essequibo, and had seen what was doing there. 

‘*T endeavoured to ascertain the state of his mind, and he answered 
my inquiries, as far as he was able, with much frankness. He seemed 
to have his eyes open to the state of the Indians, as living ‘ without 
God in the world,’ and expressed disgust at the superstition of his 
countrymen in serving devils. Some time afterwards I found out that 
he had been himself a sorcerer, but becoming disgusted with the prac- 
tice, had broken his magical gourd, and cast away the fragments, pre- 
viously to his placing himself under instruction. He did not tell me 
of this at first, probably fearing that I should reject his application, not 
being aware, as yet, that past sins are no bar, but rather a reason why 
we should flee unto Christ for salvation. 

‘‘ He had been a great traveller for one of his tribe, having been a 
long way up the Essequibo, and he was also well acquainted with the 
lower part of the Orinoco. Though no recognised chief, he was the 
principal man at his settlement, and possessed of rather extensive family 
influence among his people. He was small in stature, and consequently 
rather mean in his appearance, but possessed keen eyes, and his black 
hair was more than usually inclined to curl: from this he had derived 
ai ia name, which he told me was ‘ Saci-barra’ (good or beautiful 
Laur ). 

‘* Though fully believing in the existence of God, and desirous of 
serving Him, he seemed to have no idea of the only Mediator between 
God and man, and was lost when I spoke of the Redeemer. He seemed, 
however, to be firmly convinced of the impossibility of knowing the 
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way to the ‘great our Father,’ without revelation from God Himself, 
and promised to come every Saturday, and stay till Monday morning, 
that he might see his child, and himself receive instruction. 

“I would willingly have kept the boy with me, but he said he was 
not prepared as yet to leave him, and seemed hurt at the distrust im- 
plied. He said his words were true, and I had, a day or two after, 
proof that they were so, by his bringing not only the boy, but his eldest 
daughter, a girl eight years of age, whom he placed with me, assuring 
me that all his children should be brought as soon as they were old 
enough. 

‘‘ After some further conversation he returned to his canoe, went 
home, and induced his wife to come with him on the following Sunday ; 
and the next week a company, consisting of the four sisters of his wife, 
with the husbands of three of them,two other individuals, and the chil 
dren of several of the party, nearly filled my humble habitation, and 
increased the number of Indian children at school to four. These of 
course had to be taught their alphabet, and the adults likewise, who all 
expressed their determination to learn God’s word, to which the majority 
have constantly adhered. 

** Such was the commencement of the work in the Pomeroon. A 
single Indian, whom I had never seen, was induced, by his secret con- 
victions, to come forward in defiance of the sorcerers of his tribe, and 
break, by his example, the spell which seemed to counteract the humble 
efforts made to introduce the Gospel in that part of the country. I 
have been minute in describing these circumstances of the foundation 
of the mission, in compliance with the request of those whose judgment 
I respect, and whose wishes I am bound to regard, and also because no 
portion of the eventual success can be ascribed to the labours of the 
missionary, but proceeded from God alone, whose Spirit had prepared 
the hearts of this interesting family. 

“The Gospel now seemed likely to take root among this tribe, and 
we obtained an additional attendant, the father of the women before 
mentioned. My little hut would by no means hold all, so they sus- 
pended their hammocks beneath the roof of the future mission dwelling. 
Matters being in this encouraging state, I felt anxious to extend the 
sphere of labour, but resolved to wait a short time before making any 
fresh attempt. The people with me, though well disposed, required 
much instruction, and from them and others I had heard much of the 
denunciations of their sorcerers. It might have been attended with ill 
consequences to have exposed them to probable persecution, which 
might have followed any hasty attempt, until they were at least grounded 
in the simplest doctrines of the Gospel. 

‘The following incident, however, led me to commence at once with 
other families of their tribe. While engaged one afternoon in teaching 
the little school, a violent thunder-storm came on, which compelled an 
Indian, with his wife and children, to bring their canoe to land for the 
purpose of seeking shelter. I saw them looking at our little abode, 
which they never before would visit, and asked them to enter till the 
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storm abated. They did so, and the man seemed amazed at the sight 
of the Indian children learning their alphabet. After inquiring about 
his own children, to whom he seemed much attached, I pressed him to 
learn things good and profitable to eternal salvation, or at least to allow 
them to do so. He was moved, but would not yield, and seemed 
indignant that others should have dared to attend instruction without 
the consent of their tribe, and said that before any thing of the kind 
were done, the ‘capitan’ should have made all of them acquainted with 
it. He was merely seeking to excuse himself, as I saw; but to remove 
this objection, I asked him if he and his family would consider these 
things well, if laid before him by the mouth of the chief? He answered 
that he would, and went his way, the storm having ceased. I could 
but look upon this incident as a call to bring the matter to an issue 
without delay. | 

** Accordingly I soon after visited the settlement of their chief in my 
small canoe, which had an unusual number of paddlers, there being 
myself, a black boy and girl, one of our Indian men, and his wife, who 
wished to accompany us. The chief we went to see had no more cloth- 
ing, when we first met him, than the meanest individual of his tribe ; 
but after returning my salutation, he soon put on one or two European 
garments, and then entered into a long conversation. He was better 
acquainted with English than any individual of his nation whom I had 
previously met with: but cared very little for spiritual things. There 
was, however, one point of advantage. He had seen and conversed 
with Bishop Coleridge the year before, and could not deny that he had 
given his assent to the Bishop’s proposition, that he should induce his 
people to place themselves under Christian instruction. I now called 
on him to fulfil his words: and to set an example in his own person to 
all the others. 7 

*‘ His Indian name he told me was ‘ Waramaraka,’. which is derived 
from the name of the ornamented gourd or rattle used by their sorcerers. 
He was however known to the settlers by the name of John William. 
He was shrewd and intelligent ; but both himself and his people were 
much contaminated by intercourse with civilized persons, and very 
different from the simple-minded family who had joined me. They all 
attended, however, with outward reverence at our solemm worship that 
night in the forest.”—pp. 82—88. 


We cannot go further with this interesting narrative. A few 
pages on it is stated, that by the end of the year the “‘ congre- 
gation” at the Christian Church amounted to “sixty,” and the 
school was filled. There is an immensity of much interesting 
detail throughout this volume, and we trust it may obtain a wide 
circulation. 


xv.— The Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and English Princesses 
connected with the Royal Succession of Great Britain. By 
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Acnes Stricktanp, Author of “ Lwes of the Queens of 
England.” Vol. Il. Blackwood: Edinburgh. 


Ir Miss Strickland has not succeeded in producing, in this in- 
stance, a volume of the same deep interest as that which attached 
to her first volume of the ‘“‘ Lives of the Scottish Queens,” it 
must, in justice to her, be said, that the fault is not hers, but 
that of the subject itself. It is perfectly impossible to give the 
same interest to that very prosaic personage Lady Margaret 
Douglas, or even to Queen Mary of Lorraine, as to Magdalene of 
France, James the Fifth, and his gallant father. All the anti- 
quarian details in the world will not make up for the want of 
incident in the story itself; and therefore, though Miss Strick- 
land has, as usual, shown wondrous art in conjuring up the forms 
of past ages, and has presented to us lords, and ladies, and 
princes, in their every-day dress, and manners, and -correspond- 
ence, and schemes, and mishaps—still we own that we look upon 
this volume rather as a foil to those in which Miss Strickland’s 
pen will find an appropriate, though a most difficult subject— 
Mary Queen of Scots. We shall look to her publication on this 
somewhat worn subject with much curiosity to see in what way 
she will treat it. The volume now before us is amply deserving 
of a perusal, but we would warn the reader not to expect the 
same species of romance which characterized the former volume 
of this series. 


xvi.—Thoughts on the Land of the Morning; a Record of Two 
Visits to Palestine. By H. B. Wuiraxer Cuurron, W.A., 
Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex, Ge. London: Hatchards. 


THx pious and accomplished author of this work has traversed 
the East as one who looks to the ultimate restoration of the 
people of Israel to their long-lost inheritance, and to the favour 
of God. He contemplates the scenes of sacred events in the 
grave and reflective frame of mind which befits a Christian in 
traversing the regions where his faith was revealed—where God 
spoke to man face to face. It is needless to add that the volume 
before us is pervaded by a spirit of deep piety, and that it will be 
an agreeable and profitable companion to all students of the 
sacred volume. Its details are, throughout, most interesting; and 
the engravings by which it is illustrated are in all cases extremely 
well executed, and in many instances are eminently beautiful. 
We should say, that from the elegance of the volume it would be 
a very appropriate gift to young persons of prety who are habitual 
students of the Bible. 
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xvit.—The Monthly Packet of Hvening Readings for Younger 
Members of the English Church. Vol. 1. London: Mozley. 


Tuts is a very pleasing and cheap little religious periodical, in- 
tended for children. It abounds in tales, and fragments of his- 
tory, and other appropriate topics. We must say that we think 
some of the numbers exhibit, here and there, a tendency to 
familiarize the mind with tales of a rather fabulous description, 
and with practices which might have been tolerable in the middle 
ages, but which should not now be recommended in any way. In 
the present times, however, it is next to impossible to find any 
publications of a certain class which are wholly free from fault in 
this respect. The disposition to view the notions of medizevalism 
favourably is certainly carried now quite as much into the ex- 
treme as the contrary view used to be some years ago. 


xvi11.—A Catechism of Gospel History; jor those engaged in the 
work of Christian Education, and who are desirous of implanting 
true Church Principles. By the Rev. SamureL KetTLEweE.t, 
Curate of St. Peter's Church, Leeds. London: Rivingtons. 


Tu1s Catechism of Scripture History is framed on the plan of a 
Harmony of the Gospels. Hach section of questions concludes 
with some few remarks to be made by the teacher after the lesson. 
As far as we have been enabled to see, the questions are excel- 
lently adapted for their purpose, and we have much pleasure in 
commending the little work to the especial notice of the clergy, 
and the managers of National and Sunday schools. 


x1x.— Means of Grace: Lectures delivered upon Wednesday Morn- . 
ings during the Season of. Lent, 1851, in St. John’s Church, 
Clapham Rise. By the Rev. Rozerr Bickerstetu, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. John’s Church, Clapham Rise. London: 
Hatchards. 


Turse are plain, unaffected, and sensible discourses, setting forth 
the great outlines of Christianity and urging the necessity of 
holiness and obedience. Weare unable to concur in the preacher's 
views on Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which he appears to 
disconnect with grace, and to represent as mere signs. In ayoid- 
ing the danger of approximation to Romanism he has gone into 
the opposite_extreme. 


xx.—The History of the Church of England from the Revolution to 
the last Acts of Convocation, A.D. 1688—1717. By the Rev. 
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London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Pain remarks, that Bishop Short and Mr. Carwithen 
had closed their histories at the period of the Revolution, and 
that the subsequent history of the Church of Engiand remains to 
be written. His history is evidently formed on the model of the 
above-mentioned writers: it is mtended for popular use, and is 
not based on profound researches or original documents, but on 
the ordinary histories, memoirs, and printed documents, generally 
accessible. The volume before us comprises the history of the 
first twenty-nine years after the Revolution, and is to be followed 
by others, bringing down the narrative to the present time. Mr. 
Palin makes no professions of impartiality, and writes throughout 
asa High-Churchman. We own that we think the work would 
be improved by a somewhat more limited space being allotted to 
the author’s own opinions. Itis, however, as far as we can judge, 
a fair and trustworthy narrative of events; and we trust that 
Mr. Palin will contmue and complete a work which promises to 
be a really valuable addition to our literature. It supplies, to a 
certain extent, a great desideratum, and will be, without doubt, 
extensively referred to, unless it should be replaced hereafter by a 
more elaborate composition. 


xx1.—Hzekiel, and the Book of his Prophecy: an Eaposition. 
By the Rev. Parricx Farreairn, Salton, Author of “* Typology 
of Scripture,” ‘ Jonah,” Sc. Kdinburgh: S. and T. Clark. 


Tue author of this work gives evidence in his pages of the pos- 
session of abilities and attainments which fully entitle him to 
assume the onerous task of a commentator on Ezekiel. To the 
-biblical student his work will be of considerable value: it includes 
a new translation of Ezekiel, with much critical annotation, and 
an exposition of the whole; and, extending, as it does, to up- 
wards of 400 closely printed octavo pages, it affords space for a 
full discussion and explanation of the difficult book on which it 
comments. | 


xx11.—A History of Greece, taken from the Greck Historians. The 
Religious Faiths, Manners, and Customs, illustrated from the 
Writings of the Poets. By Mxrs.Toocoop. London: Masters. 


Tue little volume before us contains a careful and well-written 
abridgment of the History of Greece, accompanied by questions, 
which will render it peculiarly well adapted for use in the instruc- 
tion of children, or in schools. 
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xx111.—On the State of Man subsequent to the Promulgation of 
Christianity. London: Pickering. 


Tuts forms one of the series entitled ‘‘ Small Books on Great 
Subjects, edited by a few Well-wishers to Knowledge.” The 
numbers of this series that we have seen are generally tinged 
with the rationalizing German: theories which are in favour in 
some quarters. The writer of the Church history before us is a 
philosopher of this new school, but he is less intolerant to ortho- 
doxy than most of those who think with him ; and his pages are 
interesting and well written. 


xxiv.— The Time of Affliction. By the Rev. Ropert MEEx, 
M.A., Rector of Sutton Bonnington, dc. London: Wertheim 
and Macintosh. | 


THis manual suggests all those considerations which are calcu- 
lated to soothe affliction and render it blessed to the soul. Its 
tone is simple and affectionate. 


xxv.—A Practical Treatise concerning Evil Thoughts, &e. By 
Wixrziiam Cuitcort, J.A. London: Skeffington and South- 
well. 


Tue author of this little volume was a clergyman at Exeter, 
where he died in 1711. An edition of it was printed by Mr. 
Winstanley Hull, of Lincoln’s Inn, in 1835, for private cireu- 
lation. The author was evidently trained in the school of Jeremy 
Taylor, and the author of ‘‘ The Whole Duty of Man,” and such 
other worthies of the Church of England; and we deem the pub- 
lication of his work a valuable addition to our practical theology. 


xxvi.—omanism unknown to Primitive Christianity. The Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered in the Parish Church of Gainsbo- 
rough. By the Rev. C. 8. Biro, M.A., F.L.S., Canon of Lin- 
coln, Vicar of Gainsborough, &c. London: Hatchard ; Seeleys ; 
Groombridge. 


Tus is one of the many publications to which the late Papal 
Aggression has given rise. It comprises a series of discourses on 
the papal supremacy and on the chief errors of Romanism, sup- 
ported and elucidated by copious annotations and references to 
the chief works on the controversy. Mr. Bird appears to have 
bestowed considerable attention on the composition of this work, 
which we have perused with profit and gratification. 
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xxvil.—Hymni LEcclesiw e Breviariis quibusdam et Missatibus 
Gallicanis, Germanis, Hispanis, Lusitanis desumpti. Collegit 
et recenswit Joannes M. Neate, A.., Collegit Sackvillensis 
Custos. Oxonu et Londini: J. H. Parker. 


Many of the hymns in this collection are very beautiful and 
truly Christian, and wholly unobjectionable. There is a sim- 
plicity and devotion in the older hymns which render them a 
fitting study for those who would endeavour to compose sacred 
poetry in the present day. Let our poets gather suggestions 
from these ancient forms; but let them not attempt to transfer 
them into our language. Their brevity and simplicity scarcely 
seem to admit of translation. Beautiful m their original lan- 
guage, they would be with difficulty naturalized in ours. 


xxvil1.—The Followers of the Lord. Stories for Children from 
Church History. By the Rev. J. M. Nearer, W.A., &e. Lon- 
don: Masters. 


A coLtLecTion of interesting and well-written tales, relating to 
instances of Christian courage and heroism in various ages and 
Churches, from the first century to the present day. Many of 
these stories are very striking. 


xx1x.—The Second Reformation ; or, Christianity developed. By 
A. Auison, Hsg. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


THERE are some good points here and there in this book ; but it 
is fortunate that Mr. Alison does not possess as much of power 
as he does of inclination to “‘ reform” the Church and State of 
England. He would sweep away belief in miracles, justification 
by faith, the tithes and property of the Church, entails of land, 
primogeniture, the present system of taxation, &c. &c. A. Alison, 
Ksq., is evidently a great man in intention—a perfect Solon. It 
is strange that such a genius as his should not be at the head of 
affairs: but we live in a world full of anomalies. 


xxx.—Lyrics and Meditations. By Wiutiam Gaspy, Author of 
Summer Offerings. London: Mitchel. 


THERE is some pleasing poetry in this volume; and the tone and 
spirit is throughout good: but we think there is no very great 
power or originality in the volume. 
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xxx1.—Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Literature. A 
Discourse by the Rev. Rosert Aris Witimort, Incumbent of 
Bear Wood, &c. Uondon: Bosworth. 


To those who are acquainted with Mr. Willmott’s other publi- 
cations, it will be only requisite to say, that he has treated the 
subject of the present volume precisely in the same mode with 
which they are familiar, and which is almost peculiar to himself. 
Tis pages are a perfect Mosaic, inlaid with the thoughts and 
sayings of great men of all ages. The profuseness with which 
they are quoted is almost wearisome and exhausting to the atten- 
tion. We really are of opinion that Mr. Willmott would add to 
the interest of his publications by introducing more of his own 
views, and not keepmg up such a steady and unintermittent fire 
of don mots, anecdotes, sayings, extracts, &c. We are at times 
fairly tired by the too frequent recurrence of good things. 


xxxt1.— The Theory of Christian Worship. By the Rev. T. 
CHAMBERLAIN, J/.A., Student of Christ Church, &c. London: 
Masters. 


A pious and thoughtful volume of discourses, urging with gentle- 
ness and moderation those views which attach the highest im- 
portance to the ordinances of the Church. 


xxx11I1.—The Church in the Schoolroom : being Discourses to School- 
boys. By the Rev. L. J. Bernays, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. London: Low. 


Tre care now bestowed on the religious instruction of schoolboys 
ought to produce some effect on the rising generation. It cannot 
fail to make them better informed at least, and more reverential. 
Mr. Bernays’ discourses are a favourable specimen of the kind of 
instruction now in many places imparted in schools. ‘They are 
very well adapted to their purpose. 


xxxiv.— Hore Sacramentales. The Sacramental Articles of the 
Church of England vindicated from recent Misrepresentations, 
and illustrated by the Writings of their Compilers and last Editor, 
and by other Documents published under the Sanction of the 
Church between the Years 1536 and 1571. By Tuomas Hor-. 
Kins Brirron, M.A., Curate of Hockworthy, Devon, &e. 
London: Masters. 


_A very elaborate and learned work, detailing the sentiments of 
the Reformers in opposition to the views of Mr. Gorham and 
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those who think with him. Mr. Britton has satisfactorily met 
the notion so often put forth, that the Articles were intended to 
be vague and comprchensive, in the hope of pleasing all parties. 


xxxv.—A Collection of Anthems used in the Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Churches of England and Ireland. By Wi.t1aM 
Marsuaty, Mus. Doc., late Organist of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, and St. John’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Oxford 
and London: J. A. Parker. 1851. 


Tus is a carefully collected and neatly printed volume, serviceable 
either to the choral tourist (to invent the phrase for want of a 
better), or to those who are desirous of introducing sacred music 
of this character into their families or parishes. Prefixed is a 
short account of all the composers whose names occur in the 
course of the work, and the volume concludes with an index of 
first lines. 


xxxvi.—The English Ordinal, its History, Validity, and Catho- 
icity ; with an Introduction on the three Holy Orders of Ministers 
in the Church. By Macxenzizr Watcort, M.A., Curate of 
- St. James’s, Westminster, &c. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue volume before us exhibits unequivocal proofs of extensive 
research, and of much thought on the important subject to which 
it relates. We hope to be enabled to draw attention hereafter 
more fully to this excellent work, which reflects the highest credit 
on the orthodoxy and learning of its author. 


xxxvit.—On the Unity and Order of the Epistles of St. Paul to 
the Churches. By the Rev. AuFrepd T. Pacer, I.A., Mathe- 
matical Master of Shrewsbury School, Sc. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue author of this work informs us in his Preface, that his 
argument is directed to show that the Hpistles of St. Paul to the 
Churches are one system; that the order of their composition is 
discoverable from their /ogica/ order as parts of such a system, 
and that their order thus indicated is: Ist, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; 2nd, those to the Corinthians and Thessalonians ; 3rd, 
that to the Galatians; 4th, that to the Romans; 5th, those to 
the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians. We cannot undertake 
to express any opinion as to the amount of probability in Mr. 
Paget’s argument; but from such attention as we have been 
enabled to give to his work, it appears to be characterized by 
much ingenuity and knowledge of his subject. 
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xxxvitt.—Biblical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Ga- 
latians, Hphesians, Colossians, and Thessalonians. By HERMANN 
O.sHausEN, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
Erlangen. Translated by a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. (Kdinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


OLsHAUSEN is certainly one of the least exceptionable of the 
German commentators on Scripture; and at the same time his 
writings are rather less overloaded than usual with fantastic and 
affected phrases, and all the humbug of “terminology.” He 
is a patient and learned writer, and evinces considerable mode- 
ration and reverence of tone. 


xxx1x.—Manual of the Antiquities of the Church. By H. E. F. 
Guericxe. Translated and adapted to the Use of the English 
Church. By Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, B.A., Master of 
Grammar School, Truro. London: J. W. Parker. 


Wirutn the compass of this small volume, a great mass of 
information on the constitution and worship of the primitive 
Church is to be found. The translator has, with excellent judg- 
ment, corrected those parts of the original which would convey 
ideas at variance with those of our ecclesiastical polity; and has 
added new matter of very great value. Guericke is a Lutheran, 
and stoutly contends'‘for the real presence. 


xL.—A Defence of Revealed Religion, comprising a Vindication of 
the Miracles of the Old and New Testaments from the Attacks of 
Rationalists and Infidels. By Josrru Brown, M.D. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Tue author of this volume bears testimony to the spread of 

infidel opinions in many parts of the country within the last two 

years, and he has been led, in consequence of the facts which have 
come to his knowledge, to publish the work before us, in defence 
of the Scripture miracles, which have lately been assailed by Mr. 

F. Newman, and other infidels, and rationalists. From all we 

have seen of his work, Dr. Brown appears to be an able reasoner, 

and possessed of all the qualifications requisite for his effective 
discharge of the task he has undertaken. 


xiti.—The Mirror of History; or Lives of the Men of Great 
Eras, from Julius Cesar to William the Conqueror. By the 
_ Rev. Enwarp Buner, B.A., Rector of Bratton-Clovelly, Devon, 
. London; Baldwin. 


THE object of this book is to supply a course of historical readings 
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suited to the Upper classes of schools, or for the use of persons 
who have not much time to give to such studies. It appears to 
be very well suited to its purpose. 


xiu.—Hssays and Marginalia. By Harriey CoLerider. 
Edited by his Brother. In 2 vols. London: Moxon. 


TuHeEsE volumes contain essays and remarks on a great variety of 
subjects, chiefly selected from articles in periodicals, and exhi- 
biting all the ability of their accomplished author. ‘They are 
almost uniformly brilliant and striking. 


xit.—Lectures on the Study of Theology : delivered in the Chapet 
of Oriel College. By the Rev. Cuarves P. Curetien, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


A very thoughtful and judicious series of lectures on some of 
the leading topics in theology. 


xtiv.—A History of the Articles of Religion. To which is added a 
Series of Doeuments from a.D. 15386 to a.p. 1615. Together 
with Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. By CHaruEs 
Harpwick, W.A., Fellow of St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge, 
and Whitehall Preacher. London: Rivingtons. 


We had hoped ere now to have examined this important work at 
some length, but have been prevented by other engagements. 
Mr. Hardwick’s work is one which cannot fail to attract general 
attention, and ought to be in every clergyman’s library. 


xLv.—The Gospel of St. Luke wlustrated (chiefly in the doctrinal 
and moral sense) from Ancient and Modern Authors. By the 
tev. James Forp, M.A., Prebendary of Hueer, &c. London : 
Masters. 


To the many who are acquainted with Mr. Ford’s former publi- — 
cations on the Gospels it will be sufficient to say, that in the 
volume before us he appears to maintain fully the position which 
he has gained as an expositor of Scripture. 


xLvi.— Verses for 1851, in Commemoration of the Third Jubilee of 


the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Edited by the 
fev. Exnust Hawkins. London: Bell. 


Whoever the author of these verses may be, he is both a 
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Christian and a poet. We quote in proof these lines on American 
Missions :— 


‘‘ Lord, when Thou didst come from heaven, 

Edom sought Thee from afar, 

With her gold and incense given, 
By the leading of a star: 

Westward then, from Eden guiding, 
Was the light of Bethlehem shed ; 

Like the pillar’d blaze abiding 
O’er the wandering Hebrew’s head. 


** Westward still, the world alluring 
Hath the risen Day-star beam’d, 
And the sinking soul assuring 
O’er the world’s wide ocean stream’d. 
Westward still, the midnight breaking, 
Westward still, its light be pour’d! 
Heathen thy possession making, 
Utmost lands thy dwelling, Lord! 


“‘ Westward, where from giant fountains, 

Oregon comes down in flood, 

Westward to Missouri’s mountains, 
Or to wild Iowa’s wood: 

Where the broad Arkansas goeth, 
Winding o’er savannah’s wide ; 

Where, beyond old Huron, floweth 
Many a strong eternal tide.” 


xivi1—A History of Greece for Young Persons. Edited by the 
Rev. J. M. Neate, M.A. London: Masters. 


THERE is certainly no lack of histories of Greece for “* young 
persons.” We have already noticed two in this number. Mr. 
Neale’s history has greatly the advantage in point of style, but it 
does not comprise so much information on collateral topics as 
Mrs. Toogood’s volume. 


xivitt.—The Bible Unveiled. Uondon: Samson Low. 


A RATIONALIsTICc and semi-infidel publication, denying original 
sin, the atonement, &c. 


x~ix.—The State of the Departed, and the Time of the Reward 
of Glory. By AuExanpER Younc, M.A., Mochrum. Glas- 
gow: Ogle. London: Hamilton and Adams. 


A HIGHLY interesting and valuable treatise on the intermediate 
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state. The author advocates the doctrine taught by Trenzeus and 
all the earlier fathers on the subject of Hades. 


L.—Sermons preached for the most part in a Village Church 
wn the Diocese of Durham. By the Rev. Joun Enmunps, M.A., 


formerly Fellow of the University of Durham. London: 
Hatchards. 


THE best volume of parochial Sermons we have seen for a long 
time: plain—searching—affectionate—scriptural—and altogether 
most effective. We should like to see more volumes of this kind, 
and, if they are as well written, Mr. Kdmunds will do a real ser- 
vice to the Church. 


L1.—A Selection of English Synonyms. London: J. W. 
Parker. “ 

Tis very able work is edited by the Archbishop of Dublin, who 

has prefixed a short preface. ‘The strong recommendation of so 


eminent a logician as his Grace is sufficient to direct attention to 
this work. 


Lir.—Sermons preached in the Parish Church of St. Feock, 
Cornwall. By the late Rev. Witttam Hicnens, B.A., 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Assistant Curate of St. 
feock. London: Rivingtons. 


T'nxEse Sermons are the productions of a very pious, thoughtful 
mind. They are of a practical and spiritual character ; but they 
are deficient, as so many sermons are, in hortatory power. - They 
are adapted for building up a congregation of intelligent and well- 
disposed Christians, rather than for converting sinners from the 
errors of their ways. 


tit.—Miscellanies. By Watusripce Lunn. London: Rout- 
ledge. 


T'ais is one of the volumes of the Popular Library, and really it 
is amongst the marvels of the day that such volumes can be sold 
for one shilling. The ‘“ Miscellanies” contain a great deal of 
amusement, and some instruction: the author is a keen and 
satirical observer of human life. 


Liv.—Stories of Holy Men and Women. By the Author of 
“* Hymns and Scenes of Childhood.” Wondon: Masters. 

Tuts volume is not without the tendencies to medieval practices, 
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which we have to regret in the present day. In one place, for 
instance, pilgrimages are spoken of in too favourable terms. The 
tales are interesting and well written, but-we do not quite like 
their spirit and tendency. 


Lv.—Leaves of the Tree of Life. A Manual for the Intervals 
between the Hours of Divine Service of each Sabbath of the Year. 
By the Rev. Roperr W. Fraser, M.A., Minister of the 
Parish of St. Johns, Edinburgh. Wdinburgh: Paten and 
Ritchie. 


Tuts little Manual contains a series of religious readings, accom- 
panied by short poetical pieces for every Sunday in the year. 
From all we have seen, it appears to be well calculated to suggest 
appropriate thoughts and devotions, and we have derived pleasure 
and edification from the work. 


Lvi1.—Prerre Poussin: or, the Thought of Christ's Presence. 
By Wiit1sam Epwarp Heyeatr, W.A., &c. London: 
Skeffington and Southwell. 


AN interesting and beautifully told story, relating to adventures 
of the Vendéan war. 


Lvit.—Parochial Papers. Edited by the Rev. Joun Armit- 
sTEAD, M.A., Vicar of Sandbach, Cheshire. Vol. 1. London: 
J. H. Parker. 


Tuts volume contains a series of most useful and valuable papers 
on Church Choirs, Schools, Parochial Missionary Societies, and 
visiting the rich and poor. It will be of the greatest use to the 
clergy. 


Lyv111.—A Dissertation on the Ancient Chinese Vases of the Shang 
_ Dynasty, from 1743 to 1496, 3.c. By P. P. Tuoms, Lon- 
don: Gilbert. 


Tuts work is full of engravings of ancient Chinese relics, executed 
by native artists. They are copied from a work published in 
China, and extremely well executed. The author of this work 
appears to have no misgivings as to the genuineness and antiquity 
of the remains of Chinese art which he illustrates. Whether 
there be porcelain vases 3000 years old does seem to us rather 
questionable. 
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Lix.—Report of the Committee appointed to examine the Life- 
Boat Models submitted to compete for the Premium offered by His 
Grace the Duxre or NortHUMBERLAND. To which 1s added a 
List of the existing Life-Boat, Rocket, and Mortar Stations, and 
an Abstract of the Wrecks which occurred on the Shores of the 
British Isles in 1850. With Appendia, Maps, and Plates. 
London: Clowes and Sons. 


Tue Government, and both Houses of Parliament, have much 
reason to feel grateful to the Duke of Northumberland for insti- 
tuting and promoting an inquiry like that before us, which would 
not, in the ordinary course of things, have been left to a private 
individual. The Duke, whose connexion with the naval service 
had rendered him a competent judge as to the deficiencies in our 
present system, offered, with much public spirit, a prize of 100/. 
for the best model of a life-boat, and placed the decision, in all 
cases, in the hands of a committee, consisting of Captain Wash- 
mgton, R.N., Mr. Watts, Assistant Surveyor of the Navy, Mr. 
Fincham, Master Shipwright in the dock-yard, Portsmouth, Cap- 
tain Jerningham, and Mr. Peake, Assistant Master Shipwright 
in the dock-yard, Woolwich. The result of their inquiries ap- 
pears in a very able and valuable report on the merits of the 280 
models and plans submitted, and on the state of life-boats gene- 
rally. The report is confirmed by the high authority of Sir 
Baldwin Walker, Surveyor of the Navy. It is pleasing to add, 
as an instance of well-directed liberality, that the Duke of North- 
umberland has expressed his intention of placing a life-boat, at 
his own expense, on each of the most exposed stations of the 
Northumberland coast, and rockets or mortars at all the inter- 
mediate stations. 


Lx.—The History of Greece from its Conquest by the Crusaders 
to its Conquest by the Turks, and of the Empire of Trebisond, 
1204—1461. By Grorcr Fintay, Honorary Member of the 
ftoyal Society of Literature. Blackwood: London and Edin- 
burgh. 


We have perused this work with much gratification. Mr. Finlay 
has thrown light on a very curious and complex chapter in history 
—that strange mixture of Latin and Greek races which preceded 
the final subjugation of Greece to the Ottoman power—and the 
almost miraculous existence of the empire of Trebisond—strange 
in its origin—and still more strange from lasting four hundred 
years without any thing but a name to support it. Mr. Finlay 
has evinced great learning and research in this volume, which 
must take its place amongst standard historical works. 
pP 2 
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Lx1.—Consecration and Desecration. A Shadow of the Years 
1850 and 1851. London: Masters. 


A Tawe or allegory having reference to the proceedings at St. 
Barnabas, and written in a very bad spirit—a spirit of disloyalty 
to the Church of England. Publications of this kind, pretending 
to advocate Church principles, are most mischievous. 


Ltxi1.—The First Hebrew Book. By the Rev. T. KercuEver 
Arnotp, M.A., &c. London: Rivingtons. 


A very complete manual of elementary instruction, characterized 
by Mr. Arnold’s well-known ability and research. 


Lx111.—The Jewish School and Family Bible. Newly translated 
under the Supervision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. By Dr. A. 
Beniscu, &e. London: Darling. | 


A TRANSLATION of the Bible into English, giving the Jewish in- 
terpretation, is a curious and important work. It will, without 
doubt, attract attention. 


Lxiv.—The Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register. New 
Haven: Conn; and Putnam, London. 


Aw admirably-written American Church Quarterly. We have 
perused several numbers of our contemporary with the highest 
gratification at the amount of learning and ability applied to the 
support of the best of causes. 


Lxv.—Short Forms of Prayer for Family or Private Devotion, 
de. ByaCurxcyman. Oxford and London: J.H. Parker. 


Tuts collection of prayers for the week has been compiled from 
the Book of Common Prayer, and we think it is one of the most 
successful we have seen. 


LxvI.—An Haposition of the Principal Motives which induced me 
to leave the Church of Rome. By C. UL. Trivirr. London: 
Bosworth. 


A. WELL-WRITTEN little book, composed by a converted Romish 
priest, and adapted, perhaps, to be more useful in France than in 
England. 
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uxvi1.— Tales of the Empire; a Scene from the History of ile 
House of Hapsburg. By the Rev. Joun Barnes, M.A., 
London: Masters. 


We regret being obliged to pronounce a very unfavourable 
opinion of the principles of this book, as tending to Romanism. 


Lxvitt.— Principles of Ecclesiastical Buildings and Ornaments. 
London : Bosworth. 


Tuts volume appears to be the production of some amateur who 
wishes to indulge in the luxury of handsome illustrations. It 
takes notice of almost all subjects connected with ecclesiastical 
architecture and ornament in some 30 or 40 pages. 


LxIx.—The New Testament Expounded and Illustrated accord- 
ing to the usual Marginal References in the very Words of Scrip- 
ture. Part IL. containing the Epistles and Revelation. By 
CreMENtT Moopy, M.A.,&c. London: Longmans. 


Tue continuation and conclusion of Mr. Moody’s very conve- 
nient and useful work. It ought to be in every clergyman’s 
library. 


Lxx.—Transactions of the Exeter Diocese Architectural Society. 
Vol. LIT. Part (11.; Vol. IV. Part I. Exeter, 1849- 
1850. 


Tne transactions of the Exeter Architectural Society, comprising 
as they do many communications from persons distinguished by 
their attainments in architectural knowledge, and enriched by 
beautiful and accurate engravings and measurements, are amongst 
the most important contributions of our day to architectural 
science. Amongst the most interesting papers, we would mention 
that on fresco painting, and Chancellor Harington’s on the re- 
consecration of churches. 


Lxx1.—Two Sad Deaths on one Sabbath, &c. Two Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Amesbury. By the Rev. 
Futwar W. Fow ez, Prebendary of Salisbury, &c. London: 
Mozley. 


WE are glad to see by the number of editions through which 
these admirable discourses on drunkenness and unchastity have 
passed, that they are appreciated as they ought to be. 
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uxxtt.—Ldolatrous Apostasy. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Didcot, on the Second Sunday after Trinity, June 29, 
1851. By the Rev. J. Banvinen, W.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


Tue preacher of this excellent discourse has endeavoured to place 
before his congregation some reasons which may account to them 
for the strange instances of perversions to an idolatrous system 
which we are witnessing. He carries back his hearers to the 
tendencies of the human mind as exhibited in the history of God’s 
ancient people, and thus meets the emotions of surprise which 
must be excited in the mind of every true believer. 


*‘ Of all the many wonderful things which we see and hear of now-a- 
days, there is nothing which, at first sight, appears more strange and 
unaccountable, than the numbers of those who have left the pure and 
scriptural Church of England for the idolatrous and unscriptural Church 
of Rome.: Men who were known to be highly educated, and supposed 
to be truly religious, have deserted the faith and the Church of their 
fathers, have adopted the doctrines of a new faith, and submitted to the 
authority of a foreign bishop. 

“ This, at first sight, appears strange and unaccountable. 

“Again. If we read the historical books of the Old Testament, 
those which contain a narrative of public events from the call of Moses 
to the Babylonish captivity; amongst the many wonderful things 
which we find there, there is nothing which, at first sight, strikes 
us as so strange and unaccountable, as the frequency with which 
the Israelites either deserted the worship of Jehovah altogether for 
that of the false gods of the heathen, or mixed up the worship of 
idols and other objects with that of the only true God. Men who 
had witnessed the miracles which God had wrought, in vindication of 
his authority or exercise of his will—signs in the heaven above, and 
wonders in the earth beneath ; who had seen the discomfiture of his ene- 
mies, and the fierceness of his wrath against whole nations of idolaters ; 
men, I say, who had either been present on these occasions, or had 
heard them described by their parents—notwithstanding all that they 
had seen, and known, and heard, and learnt, still went over in whole 
multitudes to the service of those false deities, who had not been able 
to défend their votaries from the wrath of God, to the practice of those 
abominations, which called forth the fierceness of his anger. 

“Surely this, at first sight, appears strange and unaccountable.”— 
pp. 3—5. | 


The argument is thus wound up :— 


‘“‘ We see clearly then, my brethren, that idolatry is natural to our 
fallen nature; and that under one form or another it has always been 
very prevalent even amongst the professed worshippers of the true God. 

‘““We cannot therefore wonder, that Satan should have done his 
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utmost, both in old times and also at present, to beguile men into 
idolatrous apostasy. 

‘There is nothing more unaccountable in a man’s being guilty of 
idolatry, either now or heretofore, than of his being guilty of adultery, 
fornication, hatred, variance, drunkenness, revellings, or any of the 
other works of the flesh, which St. Paul expressly enumerates, together 
nith idolatry, as excluding those who practise them from the kingdom 
of heaven, 

“This is, my brethren, a very important truth; it is, I know and 
feel, a very humbling truth; but that does not make it either less true 
or less important. Man is by nature idolatrous. 

“If we do not know and feel this, we shall not be on our guard 
against the inroads and temptations of idolatry, whenever they beset 
us; for no one prepares against a danger, until he knows of its 
existence. 

“ And knowing and feeling this, we shall not wonder at the apostasy 
either of Israelites to Canaan, or Englishmen to Rome. 

‘* T am of course aware, that there are many circumstances, in which 
the cases are different ; that in each case there have been additional and 
other temptations ; in each case peculiar aggravations: of these matters 
I am not now treating. But I have endeavoured to prevent your 
minds from being either staggered or bewildered by reading of the 
apostasies of old times, or those of the present day. And I have wished 
to urge upon you the fact, that every one of you has in his heart a 
natural tendency to idolatry, which you must pray against and strive 
against, lest the devil, who walketh about as a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour, seize on you unawares; lest you set up idols 
unwittingly in your own hearts, or become the victims of a dark 
delusion, and leave the God of England for the idols of Rome.”— 
pp. 12—15. 


These are great truths manfully and honestly stated. We 
cordially thank Mr. Bandinel for his excellent discourse. 


Lxxil1.—De Keclesiasticwe Britonum Scotorumque Historie Fon- 
tibus. Disseruit CaroLtus GuireELMus Scuouy. Berolini: 
Hertz. Londini: Williams et Norgate. 


THERE is certainly no part of ancient history which has greater 
need of criticism than the history of England and Ireland. It is 
crowded with fabulous legends. We have ourselves endeavoured 
to remove the veil from some of our legendary inventions of the 
middle ages ; and Dr. Scholl has, in this work, performed a real 
service, in pursuing the investigation in an honest tone of criticism, 
through all our ancient historians. His work should be studied 
by every one who seeks really to master the early history of our 
Church and nation. 
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Lxxiv.— The Rule of Faith as maintained by the Fathers and the 
Church of England. A Sermon preached before the University, 
by the Rev. HK. B. Pusry, D.D., &c. Oxford: Parker. 


Ir is with sincere gratification that we are enabled to extract 
from Dr. Pusey’s Sermon such passages as the following. It is 
needless to say that such expressions from him will have much 
weight, and are of no small importance :— 


*¢'The Church of England has, from the Reformation, held implicitly, 
in purpose of heart, all which the Ancient Church ever held. The rule 
of Vincentius was held as explicitly by Cranmer and Ridley and Jewell 
as by Laud, Hammond, and Beveridge. ‘The Homilies appeal to 
*God’s word, the sentences of the Ancient Doctors, and judgment of 
the Primitive Church ;’ they speak of ‘ the judgment of the old Doctors 
and the primitive Church,’ as explaining the meaning of the ‘law of 
God, and acknowledge the six [Qicumenical] Councils, which were 
allowed and received of all men.’ On the Holy Trinity and the Incar- 
nation, Original Sin and the doctrine of Grace, and the two great 
Sacraments, she plainly teaches the same doctrine which from the first 
was always taught. 

‘But it has been asked of late, ‘Is the act of a Provincial Church 
which for itself examines Antiquity, any the less an act of a collective 
private judgment than the same act of individuals?’ It is an act of 
private judgment, in no sense which is not allowed by the Ancient 
Church herself. The caprice and self-will of innovators, the tdwo¢ votc, 
and the idia mpoaipeorc, are what are condemned by the Ancient Church, 
not the reverent investigation of Antiquity, with implicit submission to 
its authority. Vincentius puts the very case, in which there is no dis- 
tinct authority of a General Council. ‘Then shall he diligently take 
heed that he prefer the universal decrees and determinations of an 
ancient General Council, if such there be, before the temerity or folly 
of a few. What if some such case happen where no such thing can be 
found? Then shall he labour, by conferring and laying them together 
amongst themselves, to refer to and consult the Ancient Fathers’ 
opinions, not of all, but of those only which living at divers times, and 
sundry places, yet continuing in the communion and faith of the one 
Catholic Church, were approved masters and guides to be followed; 
and whatsoever he perceiveth, not one or two, but all jointly with one 
consent, plainly, usually, constantly, to have holden, written, and 
taught; let him know that this without scruple or doubt he ought to 
believe.’ And this way, the very Fathers whom we are taught to 
reverence, themselves practised. St. Athanasius on the word duoovctoe, 
St. Augustine against the Pelagians, St. Cyril against Nestorius, nay, 
the very Fathers of the Council of Ephesus, St. Leo against Eutyches, 
Theodoret, alleged indiyidual testimonies of older Fathers, in proof of 

the ancient term of faith or the doctrine which they upheld. 
“Now to speak very briefly on points as to which our writers 
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protest; it is very clear that throughout the East the Cup has never 
been denied, nor was it denied in the West for twelve and thirteen 
hundred years; nor were Indulgences, such as they are now, known 
for about twelve hundred. 

“On the doctrine of the intermediate state Roman Catholic writers 
of reputation say; ‘No wonder that Ambrose thus wrote of the state 
of souls; but it might seem almost incredible how, for nearly fourteen 
hundred years from the very time of the Apostles to the Pontificate of 
Gregory IX. and the Council of Florence, the Holy Fathers were un- 
certain and inconsistent. For not only do they differ one from the 
other, as commonly happens in such questions not yet defined by the 
Church, but they are not even consistent with themselves, sometimes 
appearing to grant that those souls enjoy the clear sight of the Divine 
nature, of which at other times they deprive them.’ A writer of the 
twelfth century speaks of purgatory as the opinion of some. St. 
Augustine, again, from whom the Latin doctrine of Purgatory is mostly 
derived, uses the words ‘it is not incredible,’ ‘ perchance, it is true.’ 
And the Greeks are not agreed with the Western Church. St. Hilary, 
again, thought only of a fire through which the Blessed Virgin had to 
pass; and St. Ambrose that St. Peter and St. Paul must be tried by 
it, though without pain; and prayers for the departed included, at one 
time, the Blessed Virgin, or Patriarchs, Apostles, and Martyrs; and 
the passage from this life was spoken of as ‘a haven of rest ;? whereas 
the common doctrine of Purgatory is that souls there ‘ never rest.’ 

“‘ Again, the cultus of the Blessed Virgin is acknowledged to be of 
later date. Surely, then, when it is taught in authorized books that 
‘it is morally impossible for those who neglect the devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin to be saved,’ or that ‘it is the Will of God that all 
graces should pass through her hands,’ and so, that we ‘can only hope 
to obtain perseverance through her ;’ that ‘God granted all the pardons 
in the Old Testament absolutely for the reverence and love of this 
Blessed Virgin ;’ God has constituted Mary the ordinary dispensatrix 
of His grace ; ‘he who neglects Mary shall die in his sins ;’ surely we 
may ask with St. Athanasius, ‘Whence or from whom did they learn 
this? who of the Fathers taught it?’ Were this so, how is it that 
Holy Scripture speaks of the Throne of our Lord only, as ‘the Throne 
of grace ;’ how that it so inculcates on us only that He is ‘the One 
Mediator between God and man;’ and speaks of no one with Him? or 
how that none of the Apostles delivered this teaching to those after 
them, or for so many hundred years, the Church knew nothing of it? 

*“‘ Yet this doctrine is methodised, so as to bear very closely upon the 
Intercessorial office of our Lord Himself. It is said in the name of 
the Church, ‘the intention of the Church is that we seek Jesus Christ 
in His Saints, and we are much more sure of finding Him in his 
Saints, for instance in the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. John, St. 
Peter, than when we seek Him immediately and of ourselves.... We 
are very unworthy to draw near unto Jesus, and He has a right to 
repulse [rebuter] because of his Justice, since, having entered into all 
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the feelings of his Father from the time of his Blessed Resurrection, 
He finds Himself in the same disposition with the Father towards sin- 
ners, i.e. to reject them; so that the difficulty is to induce Him to 
exchange the office of Judge for that of Advocate, and of a Judge to 
make Him a Suppliant: now this is what the Saints effect, and espe- 
cially the Most Blessed Virgin.’ 

‘‘ Again, the Church of England may ask; Since no one text of 
Holy Scripture can be alleged for the invocation of saints, since it is 
said of our Lord that ‘He ever liveth to make intercession for us,’ 
that ‘ we have not a High Priest who cannot be touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities ;’ that we may ‘come boldly to the throne of grace ;’ 
that there is but One Mediator between God and Man, the Man Christ 
Jesus ; on what authority is this teaching delivered in the name of the 
Church ?”——-pp. 46—61. 


Lxxv.— Poems and Tales: with an Autobiographical Sketch of 
his Early Life. By the Rev. W. Wickenvren, B.A. The 
Bard of the Forest. With a Preface, by the Rev. Henry 
StresBinc. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


THERE are several pleasing tales in this volume. ‘The style is 
rather too florid. ‘The memoir is interesting, and shows the 
struggles of a young man of genius under circumstances of 
poverty. | 


Lxxvi.—The Psalms, ina New Version. By M. Montacvu. Lon- 
don: Hatchards. 


Ir this version be more faithful than that of Tate and Brady, it 
is much less poetical: its language is often very ungraceful. 


Lxxvil.— The Jansenists : their Rise, Persecution by the Jesuits, and 
existing Remnant. By 8. P. Treeettes, LL.D. London: 
Bagster. 


A very interesting little volume, illustrated by neat engravings. 
It contains a curious account of the present state of Jansenism. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Amonest. publications of a general character now lying before us 
we may mention the first number of the ‘‘ Architectural Quarterly 
Review” (Bell), a new publication, very ably conducted ; ‘‘ Peter ; 
Confession ; and Absolution” (Rivingtons), Essays on occasion of 
the Papal Aggression, by Rev. J. Macnaught, B.A.; ‘Can a 
Clergyman create an Equitable Charge on a Living under the 
Statute 1 and 2 Vict. cap. 1102” by John Darling, M.A., Bar- 
rister‘at Law (Stevens and Norton); “A Plea for the Rights 
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and Liberties of Women, in Reply to Dr. Ullathorne,” by Mr. 
Drummond (Bosworth), an ably written pamphlet; ‘ Some 
Thoughts on the Spread of Mental Culture” (Norwich: Muskett), 
a thoughtful tract ; “‘ The Woman and the Dragon,” by Rev. J. 
P. Gurney (Nisbet), on part of the Book of Revelation; ‘‘ The 
Death and Resurrection of the Two Witnesses,” by the same ; 
in which the witnesses are supposed to have been slain at the 
proscription of religion in France, 1793 ;. ‘‘ Lights on the Altar,” 
by the Rev. T. S. L. Vogan, M.A. (Rivingtons), comprising 
views which we believe to be substantially correct; ‘‘ The Papal 
Supremacy,” by a Medical Man (Rivingtons), a learned and well- 
written publication ; ‘‘ The-Plain Chant of the Order for Morning 
Prayer,” &c. (Rivingtons), conveying much instruction, which 
will be of value to all church choirs, and will tend to promote an 
improved system of chanting ; ‘‘ Cases of Conscience; or, Lessons 
in Morals, extracted from the Moral Theology of the Romish 
Clergy,” by Pascal the Younger (Bosworth), a pamphlet which 
ought to be published in a form more suited for circulation ; “* A 
Letter to the Rev. G. A. Denison, M.A.,” by the Rev. S. Robins 
(Hatchards) ; “‘ Speech of Rev. 8. Robins,” publications in which 
we must admit the general correctness of Mr. Robins’s judgment ; 
while we do not wholly concur in the course he has taken ; 
‘“* Peace” (Hatchards), pointing out the evils of war and the 
burdens it entails ; ‘‘ The Church of Englandin the Colonies,” by 
Lord John Manners (Simpkin and Marshall), a Lecture on this 
interesting subject ; ‘‘ Church Leases,” by W. H. Grey (Ridg- 
way) ; ‘Soft Spring Water from the Surrey Hills,” by the Hon. 
W. Napier (Smith, Elder, and Co.), offermg suggestions for 
providing water for the metropolis; “Some Examination of a 
recently published Opinion of EK. Badeley, Esq., in favour of 
Altar Lights,” by a Layman (Rivingtons), an able tract, main- 
taining, as we conceive, sound views on this subject; ‘‘ The 
Sacrament of Responsibility” (Bell), a well-written parochial 
tract, advocating right views of baptism—its value consists in 
an exclusive reference to Scripture, which renders it adapted to 
meet dissenters’ objections; ‘‘ Equalization of Poor Rates” 
(Odell), a suggestion for the more equal distribution of the bur- 
den of the poor rate; ‘‘ The Embarrassment of the Clergy,” by 
Presbyter-Anglicanus (Bosworth), calling for a settlement of 
disputed questions of discipline, and in rather too excited a way ; 
‘‘ Documents respecting the Estate of Horfield Manor,” with a 
Preface, by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Murray), 
a full exculpation of the Bishop from the charges made by certain 
persons in Parliament, which are only disgraceful to themselves ; 
‘A Letter to the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D.,” by Rev. 
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for Convocation; ‘* Tracts and Documents relative to the Lord 
Bishop of Bombay’s Visit to Madeira,” by Rev. R. T. Lowe 
(Rivingtons), the details of a transaction which we lament, and in 
which Mr. Lowe appears to us to have acted unadvisedly. 

Amongst other publications we may notice Bishop Doane’s 
Seventh Charge to the Clergy of New Jersey, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Christian Minister,” characterized by the eloquence and warmth 
of feeling peculiar to that eminent Bishop ; ‘‘ A Pastoral Letter 
to the Clergy of Glasgow and Galloway,” by their Bishop (Riving- 
tons), in which we rejoice to see the combination of a charitable 
spirit with firmness on great principles ; ‘‘ A Charge delivered to 
the Clergy of the Diocese of Rupert’s Land,” by the Lord 
Bishop (Hatchards), comprising much interesting and valuable 
matter, though approving of the Judgment in the Gorham case ; 
a Sermon by Canon Rogers in Exeter Cathedral, “‘ Jesus Christ, 
the sole Mediator, virtually denied by Roman Catholics,” a learned 
discourse; ‘“‘ Five Lectures on the Passion of our Lord,” by the 
Rev. R. 5. Oldham (Rivingtons) ; ‘‘ Holy Communion at Visita- 
tion,” by the Rev. James Ford, M.A. (Masters) ; ‘‘ The Seal of 
Apostleship,” an Ordination Sermon by the Bishop of Rupert’s 
Land (Hatchards) ; ‘‘ The Extension of the Church in the Colo- 
nies,” an excellent Sermon by the Rey. H. Bailey, Warden of 
St. Augustine’s; ‘“ Angels the Ministers of God’s Providence,” 
a Sermon by the Rev. Richard Gibbings, written with his usual 
learning ; ‘‘ Salvation by Christ through His Church,” a Sermon 
by the Rev. Dr. Claxson; Bishop Doane’s ‘“‘ Jubilee Sermon,” a 
very interesting discourse; Sermons by the Rev. Laurence Ottley 
on the ‘‘ Importance of Spirituality and Unity amongst the Minis- 
ters of the Church,” by the Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, and the 
Rey. Sir George Prevost, at the Bishop of Oxford’s Ordination ; 
by the Rev. J. Oldknow; a Sermon by the Rev. J. H. B. Green ; 
a Sermon by the Rev. W. T. Eyre, on the Reformed Church of 
England; by the Rev. J. H. Bright, at the Visitation of the 
Archdeacon of Stafford; by the Rev. C. P. Eden, at a Visitation 
of Archdeacon Creyke; by the Rev. L. J. Bernays, on “ The 
Way of Peace ;” by the Rev. C. J. Elliott, on “‘ The Coming of 
the Day of God;” by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttleton, on 
‘The Want of Success in the Christian Ministry,” &c. 
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EUROPE. 


France.—The French Government, pursuing its policy of seeking 
the aid of the Roman Catholic priesthood, which led to the expedition 
to Rome, discourages in all ways the spread of Protestantism, while it 
gives to the Bishops full liberty to hold their synods, provincial and 
diocesan, and on all occasions seeks to strengthen their influence. The 
French Bishops have begun to re-establish their ecclesiastical courts. 

We read continually of the foundation of new monasteries and the 
return of the monastic orders. According to all appearance, France 
will, in a few years, be as full of monks and nuns as before the Revolu- 
tion. The Archbishop of Paris has placed the parish of St. Sulpice 
under the direction of the Seminary, by appointing the head of the latter 
to the incumbency of the parish. 

A Maire of a little village in Iua Sarthe having lately interfered, ac- 
cording to the terms of the old law, to prevent a religious procession 
from leaving the church, the curé applied to the Bishop, who in his turn 
complained to the Prefet; and the result was, that the Maire was dis- 
missed by the Minister of the Interior, and the gendarmerie were 
ordered to maintain good order in processions. This measure has 
highly delighted the Romish party—and was, of course, intended exactly 
for that purpose, on the eve of the election of the President. 

The town and municipal council of St. Lo, in La Manche, have 
placed in the hands of the Bishop of Coutances the college of that town, 
and have voted 7000fr. to prepare it for its new arrangements. 

M. Bourzat lately proposed in the Chamber of Deputies that the 
number of Bishops should be reduced. The report on this proposi- 
tion states, that France has one Bishop for every 400,000 souls; Bavaria, 
one for every 375,000; Austria, one for 358,000; Ireland, one for 
224,000 ; Spain, one for 203,000; Portugal, one for 113,000 ; Sar- 
dinia, one for 110,000: and Naples, one for 106,000. 

M. Grayveran, Bishop of Quimper, has summoned his diocesan synod, 
consisting of the Vicars-General, Canons, Honorary Canons, Curés, 
Directors of the Seminary, Principals of two Colleges, Superiors of 
Houses of St. Joseph, the two Senior Chaplains, and the Senior Curate 
or Curates in each Canton. 

At the beautiful chapel of ‘Saints Anges,’’ at St. Eustache, lately 
repainted, a reliquary has been placed, containing a bone of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, 

Mgr. Fransoni, Archbishop of Turin, has gone to England ; and the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, and the Bishop of Nevers, have returned to 
Paris from a visit to London. 
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An imposing ceremony took place at Rive-de-Gier on June 26, when 
the Archbishop of Lyons consecrated a new church, and confirmed one 
thousand persons. 

The following appears in the Journals :—‘‘ At the College of Saint- 
Chamond (held at present by the Marist Fathers), that statue of the 
Virgin stands with celestial grace which in 1850, in the inundation at 
St. Etienne, remained standing amidst the torrent, and was pronounced 
miraculous by all the people who witnessed the prodigy. On the 10th 
July, all the éléves of the College went in procession to consecrate 
themselves solemnly to the Holy Mother of God, at the foot of her 
statue. All who were present were profoundly impressed by this 
touching ceremony.” 

The Princess Polignac having presented a handsome banner to the 
Society of men at Polignac, the latter returned the compliment by 
causing an Office for the departed members of the Polignac family to be 
celebrated with much pomp. 

The ‘‘ Univers ”’ publishes the following question, addressed by the 
Bishop of Langres to the sacred Congregation of Rites, and the answer 
received from Rome :— 

‘*Q,. Episcopus Lingonensis, ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestree humiliter 
queerit an liceat ordinarium Missz in linguam vernaculem et vulgarem 
traducere, et sic traductum, approbante Episcopo, ad usum Fidelium 
typis mandare ? 

_ **R, Sanctissimus mandavit ut Episcopus orator moneat traductores 
ut accepto abstineant, ejusdemque operis impressionem et publicationem 
inhibeat.” 7 

It is said that M. Sibour, the Archbishop of Paris, is under the ban 
of the Ultramontane Church, on account of his liberal opinions. The 
Pope’s Nuncio lately gave a grand dinner, studiously omitting to invite 
the Archbishop. Archbishop Franzoni, of Turin, declined to call upon 
him; and many of the aristocratic inhabitants of the Faubourg St. 
Germain have withdrawn the charitable contributions which were accus- 
tomed to pass through his hands. 

A trial has been going on before the Tribunal of Correctional Police, 
at Carpentras, in the course of which some curious disclosures were 
made, throwing light on the natures of the modern miracles at Rome. 
The accused was Rose Tamisier, charged with ‘‘ an outrage on_ objects 
of religious worship.”” She is a woman of the age of thirty-three, 
extremely pale, with a strong cast of mysticism in her countenance. 
The Court was crowded to excess, and the famous bleeding picture was 
placed behind the Judges. Several witnesses stated that Rose had 
always pretended to possess the power of working miracles. To one 
witness she showed a letter alleged to have been written by a person 
miraculously endowed with the faculty of writing in answer to her 
prayers. To another she stated that she had, on a particular occasion, 
been surrounded with a great light from heaven at Cadenat. ‘To a third 
she told that, in the Convent of Sallons, she had planted a cabbage by 
the command of Heaven, which in a few days grew so large that all the 
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persons in the convent dined upon it.—The Curé of Saignon had known 
Rose for fifteen years, and always noticed her marked tendency to 
mysticism. She told him on several occasions that she had miraculously 
received the Sacrament in the Church; and on going to the tabernacle 
of the altar, he found that the consecrated wafer had vanished. He 
removed the key of the tabernacle, and forbade her to approach the 
altar ; but on going to the church one morning, he found the tabernacle 
open, two candles on the altar lighted, and Rose prostrate on the 
ground; when she told him that the candles had become lighted of 
themselves, that the tabernacle had voluntarily opened, that she had 
felt herself fixed to the ground at some distance from the altar, and 
that the consecrated wafer had then advanced slowly to her mouth. 
About the same time, she professed to have marks of a miraculous 
character on her breast, in proof of which she produced her linen, 
which bore sometimes stains representing the Virgin Mary, and at 
others a crown of thorns. One day, before celebrating mass, he ordered 
Rose to place a piece of clean linen to her breast, and not to leave 
the church without his permission. When the mass was over, he 
called her to the vestry, and: made her produce the linen, which to 
his astonishment bore the figure of the Virgin. By direction of the 
archbishop, he ordered her to pray to God that the marks on her 
breast might be removed; and a few days after they disappeared. 
Upon one occasion, when he had to say mass at five o’clock, Rose pro- 
mised to have him awakened; he was aroused from sleep by three 
blows struck on his night table, and at the same time heard distant 
music; and the next day Rose said, ‘I had you awakened by my 
guardian angel!” Another miracle ascribed to Rose by the Curé was 
that she had caused buttons to be sent to him in a supernatural way for 
repairing his coat.—M. Massie, a landowner at Saignon, said the Vicaire 
had called him an Atheist and an Infidel, for not believing in. Rose’s 
miracles, and had announced to him that still more extraordinary things 
would soon be witnessed.—M. Caire, formerly Vicaire at Saint Saturnin, 
who had known Rose at the time he had resided there, considered that 
her piety was not very enlightened. When her pretended miracles 
were related, he had refused to go up to the Chapel, and had recom- 
mended the Curé to put an end to the scandal, for the sake of religion. 
This had led to an altercation, and eventually to his removal from the 
parish. As he had been the confessor of Rose, he refused to answer 
any questions as to her character and conduct.—M,. Chavard, another 
priest, said that, in order to see whether Rose really had the spiritual 
graces to which she pretended, he engaged in a ‘‘neuvaine”’ with her, 
when he told her that being at prayer one day, before the altar of the 
Miraculous Virgin, he saw, in a splendid vision glittering with light, the 
Virgin Mary, holding the infant Jesus in her arms ; that Jesus dropped 
him a letter, written in characters of gold, and that on opening it he 
read, ‘‘ Peace be with you, my son! I have nothing more precious to 
give to those my heart loveth!”’ that, after reading it, the letter sud- 
denly vanished ; that he had seen three hearts, to one of which a cross 
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was chained; that from one of them blood dropped into a chalice, held 
by a hand; that he had then heard the voice of an angel, saying, ‘‘ Take 
and drink without hesitation, for this blood will communicate to thee 
force to resist the rude trials which await thee!” that, after drinking, 
the chalice suddenly became changed into a Bishop’s mitre, which 
floated before his enchanted eyes! Rose, therefore, declared that pre- 
cisely at the same time she had seen the same vision, and explained 
what the different things signified —M. André, another Curé, had con- 
sidered the miracles as juggling tricks, and intended to expose them in 
a religious periodical, but had been prevented by the ecclesiastical 
anthorities. 

After a long investigation, in which evidence appeared of palpable 
impostures, and Rose was proved to have had secret access to the 
Church, the Tribunal pronounced itself incompetent, and no decision 
was arrived at. 


Grermany.—The German Catholics have increased and multiplied to 
such an extent, that the Austrian Government has at length determined 
that the communities shall be dissolved, *‘ as their doctrines are rathera 
negation of the Roman Catholic dogmas than the establishment of any 
new profession of faith.”” The Saxon Government has acted in the 
same manner. 

The Austrian, Prussian, and other Governments of Germany con- 
tinue to extend their support to Romanism in every way. It is their 
hope, by means of the priesthood, to suppress the revolutionary ten- 
dencies in their states. 

At Berlin a new and splendid Roman Catholic Church is about to be 
built. -The first stone was laid recently, in the presence of the Minister 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs. The cost will be about 30,000/., of which the 
state furnishes about 11,000/. 

The veteran of neology, Dr. H. E. G. Paulus, died at Heidelberg, 
on the 10th inst. For more than half a century he has been celebrated 
as one of the most able and active among the writers of the rationalistic 
school of German theology. Dr. Paulus was born at Leonberg, near 
Stuttgard,in 1761. He studied chiefly at Tubingen, but visited several 
other Universities in Germany, Holland, and England. While at 
Oxford, in the year 1784, he was appointed Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Jena. In 1793 he succeeded to the theological chair, and 
gave lectures on theology about 40 years at Jena, Wurzburg, and 
Heidelberg, till advancing age and its infirmities compelled him to retire 
from his public duties. 

We have not heard so much of late of the Jesuit and other Missions 
for the conversion of Protestants in Germany. In Bavaria the priests 
frightened the people into almsgiving by telling them the eclipse might 
be the beginning of the end of all things. At the entrance of the Church 
of the Minories, in Vienna, the following ‘‘ Christian Invitation” was 
posted: ‘The 27th July, being the eve of a great phenomenon of 
nature, processions will be made by the faithful to the shrines of our 
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Lady at Maria Zell and Klein Maria Teferl, to pray for the intercession 
of the Queen of Heaven, that no harm may happen to our beloved city 
of Vienna. The faithful assemble at the Convent of the Carmelites at 
six in the morning, and are requested to bring with them female chil- 
dren clothed in white, to attend the Cross.” It is said that some Bap- 
tist and other English Missionaries have been favourably received, and 
have collected congregations, in which at least the simple doctrines of 
Christianity are preached. 

The Prussian Evangelical Church continues its excommunication of 
sectarians. 


Itaty.—At a Consistory held at the Vatican, Sept. 5, Archbishops 
were appointed for the Sees of Grenada, Compostella, and Quito ; and 
Bishops appointed to the Sees of Sinigaglia, Ancona, Macerata, Arras, 
Huesca, Malaga, Civita- Castellana, Termoli, Saint-Claude, Vacia, 
Budweis, Albareale, Csanad, Salamanca, Placencia, Majorca, St. Louis, 
Linares, and Leuca. ‘ 

The, Pope, at the request of the Vicar-general of the Order of 
Dominicans, has just granted fresh indulgences for the devotion of the 
Rosary. Is this devotion wearing out ? 

We find in the Roman Catholic journals the following piece of intel- 
ligence :—‘‘ The Sovereign Pontiff has desired that the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda should subscribe a large sum to the Catholic 
University of Ireland. The desire of Pius IX. has been promptly 
realized, and the venerable Archbishop of Armagh has received the 
funds destined by the Sovereign Pontiff for the establishment of the 
Irish University.” 

By a Decree of the Congregation of the Index 9 June, 1851, several 
books on magnetism, and also works by M. Burdach, Nicod, Bren- 
ner, &c., have been condemned. } 

Since, the publication of our last number the Pope has granted indul- 
gences to all contributors to the erection of a Roman Catholic Church, 
to be built in London, and intended ostensibly for the use of Italians, 
but really as a cathedral for Dr. Wiseman. The Duke and Duchess of 
Modena have given 600 fr. and 200 fr. to the object. 

A misunderstanding has arisen again at Rome between the French 
and Papal authorities. When first occupying Rome some of the 
French troops were quartered at the offices of the Holy Inquisition : 
some time after, however, they gave up the building to the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office, who got it repaired at a cost of 15,000 fr., 
and were enabled. to occupy it but a few months ago. On the 16th 
the French commission for quartering the troops suddenly received 
information that the seventh battalion of foot chasseurs was coming on 
the following evening. Not knowing where to quarter them at so 
short a notice, the commissioners immediately sent to the Holy Office, 
announcing in rather an imperious tone their intention of taking pos- 
session of the buildings, and demanding the immediate removal of the 
offices of the Inquisition. At urgent request, three days were granted 
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for removing archives, &c,; and, failing to find another suitable re- 
sidence, the Pope has been obliged to lodge the Inquisition in the 
Vatican. 

The precautionary measures adopted by General Gemau have given 
great umbrage to the Papal Government. Meanwhile the Austrians 
are fortifying the whole line between Foligno and Ancona. The in- 
ternal condition of Rome is represented as most deplorable. Atrocities, 
darker even than those of Naples, are, it is said, perpetrated in the 
gaols, which are full of political prisoners, and the barbarity of the 
Papal Government towards them has been carried to the length of for- 
bidding the use of prayers for them. 

Dr. Grant, the President of the English College at Rome, was lately 
consecrated Bishop of Southwark, in the Church of the English College 
at Rome, by Cardinal Franzoni, assisted by the Archbishop of Loretto 
and Recanati, and the Bishop of Port Victoria, in Australia. It is 
rather a strange circumstance, that notwithstanding the announcement 
of this fact in all the Roman Catholic journals, a Dr. Brown has just 
been installed at Southwark. How has Grant been transmuted into 
Brown? Was he as many names as Gawthorn? or is it a new pro- 
digy ? 

An attempt was made, on the 11th instant, to assassinate Monsignor 
Tizzani, Bishop of Terni, by blowing up the house he inhabited at 
Santa Maria Maggiore. The incendiary missile exploded before it 
reached its destination. The friends of the prelate had been previously 
invited, by an anonymous handbill, to attend his funeral. 

From a communication addressed by Lord Palmerston to the Scottish 
Reformation Society, it appears that for the offence of attending the 
British Church, and reading the Bible, Count Guicciardini and the 
other persons arrested with him, have been banished from Tuscany for 
six months, with liberty to select their place of exile. 

A story is told of a young man, who recently died at Pisa, rejecting 
the good offices of sundry monks, who threatened him with ‘‘ the 
devil ;’’ and deceased exacting a promise from a friend that he would 
not leave his body until it was buried. ‘The friend, a Corsican, ac- 
cordingly watched over the body in the burial-ground. At dead of 
night ‘*the devil” stood by his side, draped in black and red, having 
enormous horns, and a long tail. He was asked what he wanted; but 
as he gave no intelligible reply, and made advances towards the body, 
the Corsican drew a pistol, and shot the devil dead. He proved to be 
the convent ‘‘ bellman!” The Corsican was tried for the murder. He 
pleaded his belief that he was really attacked by the devil, and was 
acquitted. 

_ The ‘‘ Monitore Toscano,” of the 5th inst., publishes a concordat 
concluded between Rome and Tuscany on the 25th of April last, and 
which does away with many of the guarantees decreed in the last 
century against the authority of the Church by the Grand Duke Peter 
Leopold. 
A chapel is, it is said, about being erected at Turin, for members of 
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the Church of England, against which some bishops of Piedmont have 
protested. 

A church for the Vaudois is about being erected at Turin. 

At the procession of the ‘‘ Féte Dieu,” at Genoa, one of the priests 
was struck with a horsewhip, another was menaced with the cry of 
‘Death to the priests!” and ‘ Vive la Liberté!’ The same cries 
pursue the priests at Turin. 


Matta.—The Archbishop of Rhodes, by command of the Pope, has 
addressed a pastoral to “‘ his venerable brothers, &c., of the diocese of 
Malta,” in which he denounces the ‘* Avvenire,” a Hanan Catholic, but 
liberal journal, published at Malta, as— 

** An irreligious print, which contains erroneous, false, and captious 
doctrines in matters of religion, which twists Scripture in a sense dif- 
ferent from that recognised by the Church, maltreats ecclesiastical 
authority, without sparing the supreme Bishop, and gives to Chris- 
tianity an aspect entirely different from that in which it should be 
viewed by every son of the Catholic Church. For this reason, having 
before our eyes God alone, and the welfare of the souls committed to 
our charge, and moved only by a most intimate conviction, we do 
accordingly condemn without restriction the journal, entitled the 
‘“‘ Avvenire,” and declare consequently that, by the publication of this 
condemnation, not only the editors and writers of the journal, but all 
who are directly or indirectly concerned in it, or who read or keep it 
without permission, incur the penalty of censure.” 

On the 28th ult. the Bishop of Gibraltar held a confirmation at the 
English church at Lisbon, when more than 200 were confirmed, the 
greater portion of whom were men and boys belonging to the English 
ships of war. 


Russia.—A frightful occurrence took place in Wladimir, on the 
Ist of July. According to ancient custom, a procession is held on 
that day, to carry the miraculous image of the Virgin from a neigh- 
bouring convent into the town of Wladimir, and back again. The 
concourse was unusually great, and just as the procession was crossing 
a bridge, the latter gave way, and 149 monks lost their lives, while 
58 were recovered, more or less injured. 


ASIA. 


Cuina.—Some difficulties have arisen as to the respective juris- 
dictions of the American Missionary Bishop of Shanghae, and the 
English Bishop of Victoria. Some correspondence Los taken place, 
which has not as yet issued in any arrangement. 


Syria.—A paper in the “‘ Ami de la Religion” informs us of the 
various denominations of Christians in the East who recognise the 
Papal authority, and who, though living in the same localities, have 
different rites and hierarchies. They are, 1. Maronites; 2. Armenians ; 
3. Melchite Greeks; 4. Syrians; 5 Chaldeans: a species of unity 
somewhat at variance e with our Western notions. 
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At Jaffa, in Syria, the framework of a ship has been discovered in 
the sands. It is supposed to be as old as the period when the Jews 
occupied the port of Jaffa ; and it is to be transported to England. 

Bomspay.—The Right Rev. Dr. Carr, Bishop of Bombay, who is at 
present in England on leave of absence, has given in his resignation, 
and the vacant see has been conferred on the Rev. John Harding, 
Rector of St. Andrew’s by the Wardrobe and St. Ann’s, Blackfriars. 

The Bombay papers announce the decision of the first case under the 
recent act, which established liberty of conscience in India. A man of 
the name of Narayun Ramchunder became a convert to the Christian 
faith, but could not prevail on his wife to follow him, and she, in con- 
sequence, separated herself from him, carrying away her child, a boy of 
seven years of age. Narayun Ramchunder, anxious to recover posses- 
sion of his child, instituted a suit against his wife before the principal, 
Suddeer Ameen, which decreed in his favour. An appeal of the mother to 
the judge of Ahmednuggur reversed the decision, on the ground that 
the father had become an outcast among the Brahmins, which was, how- 
ever, ultimately confirmed by the Sudder Court, at Bombay, under the 
Act xxi., 1850, which provides that any law or usage that inflicts on 
any person forfeiture of rights or property by reason of his or her 
renouncing the communion of any religion, or being deprived of caste, 
shall cease to be enforced as law. 


Catcutta.—The Church has sustained a great loss by the death of 
the Rev. A. W. Street, Senior Professor at Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 


Mapras.—The progress of the Missions in the diocese of Madras is 
most encouraging, The Rev. A. F. Coemmerer makes the following 
report of the Mission of Nazareth, Tinnevelly :— 

“The Nazareth Mission comprises at present seventeen villages. 
Fourteen of these are within two miles of my. residence, so that, except 
in the monsoon, I have every thing calculated to make the work of 
superintendence easy; while six of them consist entirely of Christians, 
that is, every one in them has either been baptized, or is preparing for 
baptism. Such a state of things in any village is of the greatest advan- 
tage, for it enables the Missionary to carry out his plans and improve- 
ments more effectually than he would otherwise be able to do; and 
such congregations are invariably the most orderly and better behaved 
of any. 

“On the list of the baptized I have 656 men, 715 women, and 999 
children; and on the list of the unbaptized there are 432 men, 466 
women, and 704 children, making in all 3972 souls under my care. I 
can report favourably on the present religious state of my district. It 
is, perhaps, more satisfactory and cheering now than at any previous 
period. Although the ill-conduct, and insubordinate and unsanctified 
spirit manifested, for the last six months, by a few unhappy individuals 
belonging to the Nazareth congregation, have been the source of much 
pain to me, still I see abundant cause for thankfulness in the success 
which has accompanied my labours during the past year. The Sunday 
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services are as fully attended as before, and what is more pleasing, are 
better appreciated, and the word of God, preached and expounded, is 
not only listened to, but, I have reason to believe, is, by the blessing of 
God, grafted inwardly in the hearts of many of my hearers.” 

Accounts of an equally interesting and encouraging nature have been 
received from the Nangoor district. 


AFRICA. 


Eeyrt.—A few English travellers have, through great exertions, 
raised subscriptions to complete the unfinished and rapidly decaying 
church of St. Mark, at Alexandria. Materials in wood and iron for 
the roof of the church have been dispatched by a vessel about to sail 
for Alexandria. 


Romisu Misstons.x—A Roman Catholic Mission, under the Jesuit 
Ryllo, left Cairo in 1847 to ascend the Nile, and subsequently went to 
Dongola and Chartum the capital of Soudan. MRyllo having died, M. 
Knoblecher, one of the Missionaries, has returned to Europe for help, 
which has been promised to him ina private audience by the Emperor of 
Austria; and he next goes to France. 

The Pope has formed a Vicariat Apostolic of Caffraria or of Port 
Natal; and M. Allard, one of the order of Oblats at Marseilles, has 
been consecrated Bishop for the Mission, and has left accompanied by 
several priests, ‘‘ They will have to combat Protestantism, which has 
taken prior possession,” says the ‘* Ami de la Religion.” 


AMERICA. 

British Nortn America.—The Bishop of Newfoundland has 
returned to St. John’s from his protracted visit to Bermuda. His 
Lordship is about to set out on a Missionary voyage to the Labrador 
coast. The Report for 1850 of the Fredericton Diocesan Church 
Society shows an income of 707/. arising from annual subscriptions, in 
addition to 65/, interest on funded property. The Bishop has-issued 
a circular letter to the Clergy, fixing June 15th for a general cele- 
bration of the Third Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. On March 16th, the Bishop of Montreal held his first 
Ordination in the Cathedral. 


The Church in Newfoundland is about to claim a share in the Edu- 
cational grants from which it is now excluded. 

At a recent meeting of the Clergy of the Church of England, and 
delegates from various parishes and townships of the diocese of 
Quebec, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

1. That the Bishop and Clergy of the diocese of Quebec, and laity 
of the same, being represented by the delegates attending, by desire of 
the Bishop, the anniversary meeting of the Diocesan Church Society, 
do solemnly protest against the alienation of the Clergy Reserves for 
any other than their original purpose, and do hold the same to involve 
a violation of the principles of the British Constitution, a dangerous 
infringement of vested interests, a departure from the pledges virtually 
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given by Act of Parliament to the Church, and a most injurious 
deprivation of means provided by the pious munificence of the 
Imperial Government for the extension of religion, and specially for 
fulfilling the great and solemn duty of preaching the Gospel to the 
oor. 

2. That no class or condition of persons in this province can be en- 
dangered in estate or conscience, by the maintenance of this religious 
property for its original purpose. 

3. That any measure framed with the view of diverting this property 
from its original purpose, is to be regarded as erroneous in its original 
principle, and fraught with alarming evils to this diocese in particular, 
inasmuch as the settlements, opened from year to year, within the 
limits of Lower Canada, and especially within that portion of it which 
constitutes the diocese of Quebec, afford no adequate resources what- 
~ ever for the support of the ministry of the Gospel among the inha- 
bitants,—who, if deprived of the benefit of such an endowment, will 
be left as sheep without a shepherd, and will present a spectacle of 
reproach to a Christian country. 

A fourth resolution provides for petitions to the Provincial Legisla- 
ture, as likewise to the Queen and the Imperial Parliament, embodying 
the substance of the above resolutions. 

The Romanists have, in the diocese of Quebec, 220 priests in charge 
of 120 parishes, 20 missions, and 3 seminaries, containing 43 theo- 
logical students, and 700 seculars. The brothers of the Christian Doc- 
trine have 1500 children in their schools. Seven girls’ schools are held 
by nuns of Notre Dame. Two convents of Ursulines, and another 
convent, receive 610 girls. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, established in 1837, has 16,000 members. 

The Bishop of Guiana held an Ordination at Georgetown on 
March 2nd. 

Unirzep Statrs.—The Bishops of Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
and New Jersey have invited the members of the Church in their 
several dioceses to join in celebrating the Jubilee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The unadvised, but well-meant letter from 
Presiding Bishop Chase to the Archbishop of Canterbury has drawn 
forth a protest from the Bishop of Maryland. Bishop Otey, of Ten- 
nessee, has arrived in England, seeking to recruit his health. 

We learn that the Third Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel has been generally observed in the Episcopal Churches. 
On Monday, the 16th of June, at New York, we learn from the 
*€ Churchman :”— 

“About seventy of the clergy of New York and its vicinity were 
assembled—those in surplices occupying the portion of the chancel 
without the rails and the upper part of the nave, while those in gowns 
filled several pews in the middle aisle, which had been reserved for that 
purpose. There were also present the faculty and students of the 
General Theological Seminary, and of our Alma Mater, Columbia Col- 
jege, the Vestry of Trinity Church, and many others of the laity dis- 
tinguished for their zeal in Church affairs. The ‘devout sex,’ as 
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usual, filled the greater part of the magnificent building, and the 
aisles were crowded with those unable to find seats.” 

The service was conducted by eight of the clergy, and the Rev. Dr. 
McVickar delivered ‘‘a highly appropriate discourse of one hour and 
thirty-five minutes in length, listened to with unwearied attention and 
intense delight.” The Holy Eucharist was then administered, 3222 
dollars being collected at the offertory for missionary purposes. 

Among the various answers received by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in reply to the circular relative to the Jubilee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, that from the Bishop of Vermont is 
remarkable on account of the suggestion which it contains for the con- 
vocation of a general synod of all the Reformed Catholic Churches. 
Speaking of the communion between the English and the American 
Churches, the Bishop observes :— 

** For my own part, I would that it were much closer than it is, and 
fervently hope that the time may come when we shall prove the reality 
of that communion in the primitive style, by meeting together in the 
good old fashion of synodical action. How natural and reasonable 
would it seem to be, if, ‘in a time of controversy and division,’ there 
should be a council of all the Bishops in communion with your Grace! 
And would not such an assemblage exhibit the most solemn, and 
(under God) the most influential aspect of strength and unity, in main- 
taining the true Gospel of the Apostles’ planting, against the bold and 
false assumptions of Rome? It is my own firm belief that such a 
measure would be productive of immense advantage far beyond that of 
any secular legislation. 

The ‘New York Churchman” gives an interesting account of a 
meeting of the clergy of the diocese of Vermont during the past Lenten 
season, for the purpose of organising a permanent diocesan conven- 
tional system, embracing in its terms of membership all the clergy of 
the diocese. A committee of three was appointed, who, having with- 
drawn for an hour, returned and presented a draft of a constitution and 
by-laws, which were unanimously adopted, subject to the approba- 
tion of the Bishop, since, we presume, obtained, as the report is now 
made public. Its first article is ‘‘ This Convocation shall be composed 
of the Right Rev. Bishop and all clergymen of the P. E. Church in 
canonical connexion with the diocese of Vermont.” 

The Convention of Connecticut elected on June 11th the Rev. J. 
Williams, D.D., President of Trinity College, Hartford, to the office of 
Assistant Bishop. The numbers in the House of Clergy were seventy- 
three to fifteen, the laity eighty-seven to fourteen. The consecration 
of Dr. Payne as Missionary Bishop for Cape Palmas, West Africa, 
was appointed to take place at Alexandria on July 11th. On May 
29th, the Rev. J. L. Breck, and his brother Missionaries, laid the 
foundation of a third church in Minnesota, at Stillwater. 

A notice signed by ‘‘ Philander Chase, Bishop of the P. E. Church 
in Illinois,” summons a special Convention of that diocese, for the 
election of an Assistant Bishop, on account of the “ age and infirmities” 
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of the present Bishop, ‘‘ the latter having been greatly increased by late 
sickness, and subsequent serious accidents, quite disabling him for the 
discharge of his duty of visiting distant places, and administering to the 
wants of the scattered flock of Christ committed to his charge.” 

Considerable excitement has been produced in New York by the 
Popish Archbishop, Dr. Hughes, making a violent attack from the 
pulpit upon European democracy, the freedom of the press, and popu- 
lar opinion. He declared that the tendency of the popular mind in 
Europe was to revolution, anarchy, and bloodshed; he attributed the 
fiight of the Pope, and the assassination of Rossi, in 1848, to a demo- 
cratic conspiracy, having for its object to evoke a spirit of revolution 
among the people. The conclusion to which he came, that “ all repub- 
lican institutions had this natural tendency,” has caused a great com- 
motion among the citizens of the transatlantic republic. 

Father Mathew has been preaching during July last at Pittsburgh, 
where the Popish Bishop, by way of example to his flock, solemnly 
took the pledge. The Bishop’s example was followed by a large majo- 
rity of those present, more than 600 of whom took the pledge at the 
altar rails. T'ather Mathew had administered the pledge to 3400 
people since his arrival in the city. 

The American journals announce some new revelations to the Mor- 
mon Church. The portion of the golden plates withheld from Joe ; 
Smith, have, so goes the story, been exhibited mysteriously to Elder 
Orson Hyde. An extraordinary act of ‘ ecclesiastical discipline” was 
performed at Beaver Island, on the 6th ult., a person named Thomas 
Bennett being taken out and shot through the body with five rifle 
bullets and thirty-eight buck shots. His brother Samuel was also shot, 
but not killed. This was done by a party of about fifty Mormons. 
The greatest excitement prevailed. 

A letter from Ohio gives the following account of the doings of the 
Mormonites :—‘‘ On our way to and from the Convention, we were 
compelled to spend part of two days at Detroit, Michigan. At the time 
we were there, two very important criminal trials were going on in that 
city, one in the Circuit Court of the United States, and the other in the 
Supreme Court of the States. In the former, one Strong, a Mormon 
prophet, with a large number of his subjects, were being tried for such 
crimes as the following :—Interrupting, forcibly, the United States mail ; 
passing counterfeit money ; and murder. For want of proof, they were 
finally acquitted. Soon after the death of Smith, the founder of the 
sect, this Strong gave out that the prophet had visibly appeared to him, 
and formally constituted him his (Smith’s) successor. By this means, 
Strong drew after him several thousands of ‘ the Latter-day Saints,’ and 
settled them on Beaver Island, in one of the upper Jakes. Just before 
his arrest, his followers had formally crowned him as supreme sovereign 
of the world, and as God’s viceregent on earth; swearing not only 
absolute subjection to him, but, by solemn oath, dissolving all allegi- 
ance to all other earthly ‘ principalities, potentates, powers,’ and govern~ 
-ments of every kind.” 
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Sourn AmertcA.—The Government of New Grenada has expelled 
the Jesuits. Laws have since then been presented to the Congress, 
and adopted, by which ecclesiastical immunities are rejected, and the 
Clergy are made subject to the civil tribunals, the nomination of Curés 
is given to the parishioners, and the chapters are placed on small 
incomes. On the publication of the law, the Archbishop of Bogota and 
the Bishops protested against it, and the former published a manifesto 
announcing to the Roman Catholics his reasons for declining to obey 
the law. The Minister replied that the law was law, and must be. 
obeyed. A collision then took place. The Vicar-general received an 
order to transfer to the Civil Court the first matrimonial cause that 
might occur, which he formally declined to do. And thus for the pre- 
sent the matter rests. 


> 


AUSTRALASIA. 


SypNEY.—We were compelled to omit, in our last number, the 
important Resolutions of the Synodical Meeting of Bishops held at 
Sydney. We now print the Report, only omitting the signatures 
which are attached to its leading divisions. 

Report.—The Metropolitan and Bishops of the Province of Aus- 
tralasia, having, by the good Providence of God, been permitted to 
assemble themselves together in the Metropolitan City of Sydney, on 
the Ist day of October, in the year of our Lord 1850; and having 
consulted together on such matters as concern the progress of true 
Religion, and the welfare of the Church in the said Province, and in 
the several Dioceses thereof, did agree to the decisions and opinions 
contained in the following Report. 

I. Objects of the Conference.—We, the undersigned Metropolitan 
and Bishops of the Province of Australasia, in consequence of doubts 
existing how far we are inhibited by the Queen’s Supremacy from 
exercising the powers of an Ecclesiastical Synod, resolve not to exer- 
cise such powers on the present occasion. 

But we desire to consult together upon the various difficulties in 
which we are at present placed by the doubtful application to the 
Church in this Province of the Ecclesiastical Laws which are:now in 
force in England, and to suggest such measures as may seem to be 
most suitable for removing our present embarrassments; to consider 
such questions as affect the progress of true religion, and the preserva- 
tion of Ecclesiastical order in the several Dioceses of this Province ; 
and finally, in reliance on Divine Providence, to adopt plans for the 
propagation of the Gospel among the Heathen races of Australasia, 
and the adjacent islands of the Western Pacific. 

We request the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Newcastle to act 
as our Secretary, and to embody our resolutions in a Report, to be 
transmitted to the Archbishops and Bishops of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. 

II. Canons of a.p. 1603-4.—We are of opinion that the Constitu- 
tions and Canons agreed upon with the King’s Majesty’s licence, in the 
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Synod begun at London a.p. 1603, and published for the due observa- 
tion of them by His Majesty’s authority, under the Great Seal of 
England, form part of the established constitution of our Church, and 
are generally binding upon ourselves, and the Clergy of our respective 
Dioceses. 

Where they cannot be literally complied with, in consequence of 
the altered state of circumstances since the enactment of the Canons, 
we are of opinion that they must be, as far as possible, complied with 
in substance. 

We concur also in thinking that a revisal and fresh adaptation of the 
Canons to suit the present condition of the Church is much to be 
desired, so soon as it can be lawfully undertaken by persons possessing 
due authority in that behalf. ; 

III. Future Synods and Conventions, Provincial and Diocesan.—We 
are of opinion that there are many questions of great importance to the 
well-being of the Church in our Province, which cannot be settled 
without duly constituted Provincial and Diocesan Synods. 

Without defining the exact meaning of the word Synod, as used in 
the Church of England, whenever the words “ Provincial Synod” or 
‘‘ Diocesan Synod” shall be used in the following resolutions, we 
understand a body composed of one or more Bishops, with representa~ 
tives chosen from among the Clergy, meeting at such times and in such 
manner as may not be inconsistent with any Law of Church or State. 

We understand the Functions of Provincial and Diocesan Synods to 
be these :— 
~ 1. To consult and agree upon Rules of practice and Ecclesiastical 
Order within the limits of the Province or Diocese. 

2. To conduct the processes necessary for carrying such rules into 
effect. But not to alter the Thirty-nine Articles, the Book of Common 
Prayer, or the Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures. 

(2.) Subdivision of Dioceses, and Consecration of Bishops.—1. We 
are of opinion that it appertains to a Provincial Synod, with the con- 
currence of the Diocesan Synod, from time to time, to decide upon 
plans for such subdivision of Dioceses as may be necessary for the 
more efficient discharge of the Episcopal duties, and to recommend 
those plans for adoption in accordance with the Laws which shall be in 
force at the time. 

2. We submit that no subdivision of any Colonial Diocese should be 
determined on in England without previous communication with the 
Bishop of that Diocese, in order that the proposed measures may be 
laid before the Diocesan and Provincial Synods, before they be finally 
adopted. 

3. We would further express our opinion, that if the Provincial 
Synod should recommend a Colonial Clergyman for appointment to fill 
a new or vacant See, the recommendation should be favourably con- 
sidered by the authorities in England, and that the person designated 
to such See should, in conformity with ancient practice, be consecrated 
by the Metropolitan and Bishops of the Province, unless gtave incon- 
yenience be likely to ensue. 
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(8.) Provincial and Diocesan Conventions.——1. We are of opinion 
that the Laity, acting by their Representatives duly elected, should 
meet in Diocesan and Provincial Conventions simultaneously with the 
Diocesan and Provincial Synods, that the Clergy and Laity may seve- 
rally consult and decide upon all questions affecting the temporalities of 
the Church, and that no act of either order relating thereto should be 
valid without the consent of the other. 

2. That any change of Constitution affecting the whole body of the 
Church should be first proposed and approved in the Provincial Synod, 
but should not be valid without the consent of the Provincial Con- 
vention. 

IV. Church Membership.—We acknowledge as Members of the 
Church of England all persons, who, having been duly baptized with 
water, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are conform- 
able to the Doctrine, Government, Rites, and Ceremonies, contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer; it being understood that they are entitled 
to claim at the hands of its Ministers the rites and ceremonies of our 
Church, so long only as they shall continue conformable to the extent 
above required. 

By a Member of the Church of England in full communion, we 
understand every one, who, being conformable as aforesaid, is a partaker 
of the Holy Communion, as required by the rules of the Church. 

While we would leave the Synods and Conventions which may 
hereafter be appointed, to fix the qualification of electors, we would 
express our decided conviction that all persons elected to serve as 
members of Diocesan and Provincial Conventions should be members 
of the Church in full communion. 

V. Discipline.—(1.) Bishops and Clergy.—In consequence of state- 
ments which have been made in various places, of the arbitrary power 
possessed by Bishops to suspend or revoke, at their own discretion, the 
licences of Clergymen, we disclaim all wish to exercise any such power ; 
‘and we are of opinion, that in all cases of doctrinal error, or other 
Ecclesiastical offences, the Bishops of the Province should be the Court 
for the trial of a Bishop, and that the Diocesan Synod should be the 
Court for the trial of a Presbyter or Deacon; and that the Metropolitan 
and the Bishop of the Diocese respectively should be ex-officio Presi- 
dents of such Courts, either in person, or by their Commissaries. 

Further, it would appear to be necessary that any Bishop or other 
Clergyman suspended or deposed by due sentence of the Court, should 
‘be legally incapable of continuing to hold possession of any Church, 
Chapel, Stipend, House, Glebe, or other temporalities, which he may 
have held by virtue of his office. 

We are also of opinion that the form of procedure in all cases of 
Appeal requires to be defined. 

(2.) Laity.—Bearing in mind the wish expressed in the Commination 
Service, that the godly discipline of the Primitive Church may be 
restored, we are of opinion— 

1, That it is the duty of every Church to seek, by spiritual admoni- 
tions, to reclaim those of its members who are living in notorious sin. 
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We therefore hold it to be the duty of every Clergyman having cure 

of souls, privately to admonish all evil livers among those committed to 
-his charge, ‘‘as need shall require, and occasion shall be given.” We 

would also remind the Lay Members of the Church, that the Clergy are 
required by the Rubric to repel from the Holy Communion all persons 
who are living in sin so open and notorious as that the congregation is 
thereby offended, and who, after due admonition, shall continue impe- 
nitent, and without amendment of life. 

Provided always that every Minister so repelling any shall give an 
account of the same to the Bishop of the Diocese within fourteen days 
after, at the farthest. And we are of opinion that it is the duty of the 
Bishop earnestly to admonish every person so repelled to qualify him- 
self by repentance for re-admission to Holy Communion. 

Until the establishment of a form of process by a Provincial Synod, 
with the concurrence of a Provincial Convention, we are of opinion, that 
in cases where all spiritual admonitions have failed to reclaim members 
of the Church who are living in notorious sin, it may become the duty 
of the Bishop, with the aid and concurrence of his Presbyters, to pro- 
nounce such persons excommunicate, so far as to release any Clergyman 
from the obligation to use the burial service, if they should die without 
sufficient proof of repentance. 

But, remembering the solemn charge which we have received at our 
consecration, to ‘‘bind up the broken, to bring again the outcasts, to 
seek the lost, to be so merciful as not to be too remiss, and so to minis~ 
ter discipline that we forget not mercy,” we are of opinion that it is our 
duty, as in every case, so especially in those which have been here 
noticed, to use faithful and affectionate admonition, before we proceed 
to any strict exercise of the discipline of the Church. 

VI. Status of Clergy.—1. We desire to express our opinion, that no 
Clergyman who shall have been duly appointed and licensed to any 
Church or permanent cure of souls, should be removable therefrom, 
except by sentence pronounced, after judicial inquiry, before the Dio- 
cesan Synod. 

2. That this rule should not apply to those Clergymen who have been 
appointed and licensed by the Bishop to any charge expressly under- 
stood to be of a temporary nature, 

3. At the same time we consider it to be most desirable in the present 
state of the Church of England in our Dioceses, that candidates for 
Holy Orders should devote themselves to the service of the Church in 
that willing spirit, which would induce them to place themselves at the 
disposal of their Bishop for some definite term of years, and leave to 
him the responsibility of appointing and changing their station during 
such period. . 

VII. Liturgy.—(1.) Division of Services—We are of opinion that 
the Bishop of each Diocese, as Ordinary, has a discretion to authorize 
Clergymen, in cases of necessity, to divide the morning service, by 
using either the Morning Prayer, the Litany, or the Communion Ser- 
vice separately; but that each of the services so used should be read 
entire. 
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(2.) The Administration of Holy Communion.—In parishes where the 
number of communicants is very great, the Communion Service may 
be used separately, and the Lord’s Supper administered at an early 
hour, besides the usual administration at the morning service. 

In places where there is no morning service, the administration of 
the Holy Communion may be in the afternoon, if necessity so require. 

When the Holy Communion cannot be administered in a Church, or 
other building duly licensed for the celebration of Divine Service, it 
may be administered in such places as necessity shall require. 

(3.) Occasional Services.—We are of opinion that no Clergyman has 
authority, at his own discretion, to abridge or alter any of the occasional 
services of the Church. 

(4.) Rules for Service on Saints’ Days falling on Sundays, §c.— 
Should a Saint’s Day fall on Ash-Wednesday, Good Friday, or Easter 
Eve, or on Easter Sunday, Ascension Day, Whit-Sunday, or Trinity 
Sunday, or on Monday or Tuesday in Easter and Whitsun weeks, the 
Lessons, Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for those days are to be used. 

When a Saint’s Day shall fall on any other Sunday, the Lessons of 
the Saint’s Day (unless they be from the Apocrypha) are to be used, 
and the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the Saint’s Day, with the Col- 
lect for the Sunday. 

(5.) Of Persons for whom the Prayers of the Congregation are desired. 
—lIt is convenient that the names of the persons for whom the prayers 
of the congregation are desired should be mentioned either before the Li- 
tany, or before the Prayer for all Conditions of Men, as the case may be. 

The words, “ especially those for whom our prayers are desired,” 
may be inserted in the Litany in their appropriate place. 

(6.) Thanksgiving Service.—It is convenient that the names of the 
persons who desire to return thanks should be mentioned before the 
General Thanksgiving. 

The words, ‘‘ particularly to those who desire now to offer up their 
praises and thanksgivings for thy late mercies vouchsafed unto them,” 
may be used for persons who have not been specially prayed for. 

(7.) Offertory.—We are of opinion that no Clergyman can justly be 
suspected of holding opinions at variance with the sound teaching of 
the Church, in consequence of his complying with the Rubric, which 
directs “that upon the Sundays and other Holy Days (if there be no 
Communion) shall be said all that is appointed at the Communion, 
until the end of the General Prayer [for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church Militant here on earth}, together with one or more of the 
Collects, concluding with the Blessing.” 

(8.) Sponsors.—Being aware that the Clergy have felt the great im- 
portance of having duly qualified Sponsors at Holy Baptism, we 
recommend that the most earnest endeavours be used by them to convey 
correct impressions upon that subject to their seyeral flocks, in the hope 
that suitable persons may be in all cases provided to discharge the 
duties of that office. _ 

(9.) Marriage.—(a.) Within prohibited Degrees.—Inasmuch as it is 
directed by the 99th Canon, that “no person shall marry within the 
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degrees prohibited by the laws of God, and expressed in-a Table set 
forth by authority, in the year of our Lord God, 1563,” we are of 
opinion that any Clergyman of the Province, who shall solemnize matri- 
mony between persons so related, will be acting in violation of the Law 
of the Church. 

Referring also to Canons 26 and 109, and to the Rubrics prefixed tos 
the Communion Service, we are further of opinion that persons so 
marrying within the prohibited degrees are liable to be repelled from 
the Holy Communion until they have repented, and be reformed. ) 

(b.) Of Persons neither of whom belongs to the Church.—We are of 
opinion that Ministers of the Church of England ought not to solemnize 
marriage between persons neither of whom is of our own communion, 
except in cases where the marriage cannot, without extreme difficulty, 
be solemnized in any other way. 

fc, ) Irregularly Solemnized.—While we recognise the validity of all 
marriages contracted i in conformity with the laws of the State, provided 
that they be not contrary to the laws of the Church, we would ear- 
nestly impress upon all members of the Church of England the duty of 
having their marriages solemnized according to the rites of the Church, 
and in no other way. 

(d.) Caution to be used.—1. We'desire to draw the attention of the 
Clergy to the necessity of exercising due caution before they proceed to 
solemnize marriage. ; 

2. We therefore recommend that the banns be thrice published, 
except in case of marriage by licence, once at least in the licensed place 
of worship which is nearest to the residence of the parties desiring to be 
married. 

3. And that the Registers of Marriage, Baptism, and Burial be accu- 
rately kept, and copies sent at the times required by Law. 7 

(10.) Churching of Women.—We are of opinion, from the Rubric at 
the end of the service for the Churching of Women, that that service is 
not intended to be used for persons who are living in such a state as would 
justify the Minister in repelling them from the Holy Communion. 

(11.) Ministering to Dissenters.—We are of opinion that the general 
principle of Colonial Legislation, by which the equality of all religious 
denominations is recognised, releases the Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land in these colonies from the obligation to perform religious services 
for persons who are not members of our own Church. 

VIII. Holy Baptism.—As Bishops engaged in the charge of ex- 
tensive Dioceses, and debarred from frequent opportunities of con- 
ference, we do not presume to think that we can inform or guide the 
judgment of the Church at large; but at a time when the minds of 
pious and thoughtful men are in perplexity, we cannot remain altogether 
silent, nor refrain from stating what we believe to be the just inter- 
pretation of the Creed, Articles, and Liturgy of the Church of England 
respecting the Regeneration of Infants in Holy Baptism. 

We believe Regeneration to be the work of God in the Sacrament of 
Baptism, by which infants baptized with water, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, die unto sin, and rise again unto righteous- 
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ness, and are made members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

We believe this regeneration to be the particular grace prayed for, 
and expected, and thankfully acknowledged to have been received in 
the baptismal services. 

We believe that it is the doctrine of our Church that all infants do 
by baptism receive this grace of regeneration. But remembering the 
words of our Lord instituting the Holy Sacrament of Baptism 
(Matt. xxviii. 19, 20), which enjoin that they who are baptized are to 
be made disciples and to be taught, we are of opinion that whensoever 
an infant is baptized, an assurance ought to be given at the same time 
on its behalf (by some one or more baptized persons) that it will be 
brought up in the faith of Christ. 

We do not recognise in the infant itself any unfitness which dis- 
qualifies it from receiving in baptism this grace of regeneration, for our 
Lord Jesus Christ does not deny his grace and mercy unto such infants, 
but most lovingly doth call them unto Him. 

We do not believe that unworthiness in Ministers, Parents, or 
Sponsors, hinders this effect of the love of Christ. 

We believe that a wilful neglect of the means of grace does not prove 
that the gift of regeneration was never received; but in those who so 
fall away after baptism, we believe that the consequence of their having 
been regenerated is to aggravate their guilt. 

Finally, we would express, First, our cordial and entire agreement 
with the Articles and Formularies of our Church, in their plain and full 
meaning, and in their literal and grammatical sense. Secondly, our 
willing disposition to accept and use them all in the manner which is 
appointed; and, with especial reference to our present subject, to carry 
on the work of Christian education in the firm belief that infants do 
receive in baptism the grace of regeneration. Thirdly, above all, we 
would express our unfeigned thankfulness to Almighty God for the 
gift and preservation of these inestimable blessings. 

W. G. Sypney. Avueustus ADELAIDE. 
G. A. New Zeatanp. W. NEWCASTLE. 
F. R. Tasmania. 


Holy Baptism.—Upon this subject the Bishop of Melbourne pre- 
ferred to state his views as follows :-— 

The doctrine of our Church concerning the nature and efficacy of 
Holy Baptism may, in my opinion, be stated in the eight following 
propositions. — 

1. Regeneration is that operation of the Spirit of God upon the heart, 
which produces a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness. 
By regeneration we are made members of Christ, children ‘of God, and 
inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

2. Baptism is the sacrament of regeneration, which is the particular 
grace prayed for, expected, and thankfully acknowledged to have been 
received in the baptismal service. 

8. The work of regeneration is wrought in all, whether they be 
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adults or infants, who receive baptism rightly (Art. xxvii.), but in none 
others. (Art. xxv.) 

4, The Church, in her office for the baptism of infants, and in that 
for the baptism of adults, uses the language of faith and hope, and is 
not to be understood as declaring positively a fact which it cannot cer- 
tainly know, viz. that every baptized infant, or every baptized adult, 
is regenerate. 

5. The statement put into the mouth of a Catechumen, that he was 
in baptism made a member of Christ, &c., is to be understood in the 
same qualified application as the declaration which almost immediately 
follows, that by God’s help he will do as his godfathers and godmothers 
had promised for him, and that he heartily thanks his heavenly Father 
that He hath called him, &c. 

6. Repentance and faith are required of those who come to be bap- 
tized, but the Church is silent as to the fitness, or unfitness, of an 
infant, who is incapable of repentance and faith, for receiving regene- 
ration in baptism. 

7. The unworthiness of a Minister does not take away the effect of 
baptism, cither in the case of adults or infants. (Art. xxvi.) 

8. Parents are no where mentioned in the Articles, or in the baptismal 
service; but infants are baptized, because they promise repentance and 
faith by their sureties. These sureties or sponsors are to be duly 
qualified persons; and no one is to be admitted godfather or godmother 
before the said person so undertaking has received the Holy Com- 
munion. (Canon 29.) The Church, however, has not positively 
affirmed that the unworthiness of sponsors disqualifies an infant for 
receiving the grace of baptism. 

The truth of the following four additional propositions may also, I 
think, be gathered from the Scriptures, and is perfectly consistent 
with the general tenor of the Articles and Formularies of our Church, 
V1Z.:— 

9. Sponsors, who themselves repent and believe, may and ought to 
expect most confidently the grace of regeneration for the children whom 
they bring to be baptized. 

10. While the Church may, and ought to, use the language of faith 
and hope respecting all infants brought to be baptized, impenitent and 
unbelieving sponsors are not entitled to expect any blessing from an 
ordinance which they only profane. 

11. Children who have been baptized are to be taught to regard God 
as their Father, and to love and trust in Him as having redeemed them 
by his Son, and sanctified them by his Spirit,—to pray that being 
regenerate, and made the children of God, by adoption and grace, they 
may daily be renewed by the Holy Ghost (Collect for Christmas Day), 
to consider the guilt of any sins which they may commit against God, 
as aggravated by their having been baptized, and brought up in the 
faith of the Gospel. 

12. Our own personal repentance and faith are the only sure evidence 
of our being spiritually the children of God. 

Having thus stated my own views of the doctrine of our Church 
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concerning Holy Baptism, I would unite with my Right Reverend 
Brethren in expressing— 

1. My cordial and entire agreement with all the Articles and For- 
mularies of our Church in their plain and full meaning, and in their 
literal and grammatical sense. 

2. My willing disposition to accept and use them in the manner 
which is appointed ; and (with especial reference to our present subject) 
to carry on the work of Christian education in the firm belief that 
infants do receive in baptism the grace of regeneration. 

3. Above all, my unfeigned thankfulness to Almighty God for the 
gift and preservation of these inestimable blessings. 

C. MELBOURNE. 


IX. Education. —1. Schools.—We cannot incur the responsibility of 
seeming to countenance any system of erroneous, defective, or indefinite 
religious instruction by incorporating ourselves with the Boards, either 
general or local, which have the regulation and superintendence of 
schools so conducted. 

But wherever a Church of England School cannot be established, the 
Clergy, after communication with the Bishop, should consider it their 
duty to remedy, as far as possible, the evils or defects of any schools to 
which Church children may be sent by their parents. 

2. University.—We are of opinion that the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney may promote the growth of sound learning; and 
may in many ways assist the Collegiate Institutions of the Church of 
England in our respective Dioceses. 

But while we are not unwilling that the Students in our Diocesan 
Colleges and Schools should compete with all other classes of Students 
in such public University examinations, on general literature and 
science, as may be established by a Senate, appointed under ordinance 
of the Colonial Legislature, we should decidedly object to any Uni- 
versity system which might have the effect of withdrawing from our 
own Collegiate rule the Students educated in our separate Diocesan 
Institutions. 

X. Australasian Board of Missions.—The objects of the Australasian 
Board of Missions are twofold—Domestic and Foreign. 

1. Domestic.—The conversion and civilization of the Australian 
Blacks. 

2. Forr1gn.—The conversion and civilization of the Heathen races 
in all the Islands of the Western Pacific. 

The difficulties to be expected in this work, perhaps to a greater 
extent than in other Missions, are— 

1. The low state of barbarism in which these races now are. 

2. In the Australian Blacks the unsettled habits of the race. 

3. The multiplicity of languages and dialects throughout the whole 
field of operations. 

4, The unhealthiness of many of the Australasian Islands in certain 
seasons of the year, especially from January to April. 

These peculiar difficulties must be met by a plan of Missionary action 
deviating in many respects from the practice of other Missions. 
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1. The low state of barbarism in which these races now are seems to 
require that a select number should be brought under the most careful 
training at a distance from their own tribes. 

2. The unsettled habits of the Australian Blacks require the same 
corrective, and further suggest the necessity of providing religious in- 
struction for them rather by means of visiting Missionaries than by 
fixed Mission stations. 

3. The multiplicity of languages makes it necessary to conduct in- 
struction in some one language common to all, which must be English. 

4. The unhealthiness of many of the islands makes it advisable that 
Missionary action should be carried on rather by long visits of the 
English Missionaries during the healthy season, than by the occupation 
of permanent Mission stations. 


W. G. Sypney. Aveustus ADELAIDE, 
G. A. New ZEALAND. OC. MELBOURNE, 
F, R. Tasmania. W. NEwcaASTLeE. 


-NewcastiE.—On the 14th of November, and shortly after the break- 
ing up of the Synod of Bishops at Sydney, the members of the Church 
in Newcastle diocese were gratified by a special visit from the Bishop 
of New Zealand, who, in company with the Bishop of Tasmania, attended 
avery numerous public meeting at the Court-House, East Maitland, 
for the purpose of setting on foot a General Church and School Fund 
for that diocese. Allusions to the recent Synod were very eloquently 
made by the latter Bishop, who dwelt at length on the importance of 
combining in any scheme of Church government the due co-operation of 
the laity, “ correcting,” as his Lordship said, ‘‘ an error too frequently 
made, as if the Church included none but the clergy and bishops, 
whereas the laity formed by far the largest portion and without their 
hearty aid and co-operation no work for the advancement of the Church 
could proceed. He appealed to his reverend brethren to throw them- 
selves cordially on the laity for assistance, being satisfied from his own 
experience that they would always be found ready and willing.” 


ADELAIDE.—The ‘‘ Adelaide Observer ” gives an interesting account 
of Bishop Short’s visitation at Christchurch, North Adelaide, in January 
last, when his lordship delivered a charge, in the course of which he 
stated that, acting on the powers given him by letters-patent, he had 
constituted a Dean and Chapter, to assist him with advice, and act as a 
Court Spiritual for the trial of an accused brother in the ministry ; and 
he had the happiness of knowing that other bishops had recorded their 
opinions that the combined action of synods of the clergy and conven- 
tions of the laity is necessary for the development and efficiency of the 
Church in these colonies. 


OcEeania.—Letters received at Barcelona announce the progress made 
by Spanish missionaries in the isles of Oceania. ‘They speak of the 
erection of many Roman Catholic episcopal sees as at hand, one of them 
for the Sandwich Islands. 


Borneo,.--It is in contemplation to erect an episcopal see at Borneo. 


THE 
ENGLISH REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1852. 


Art. 1—Memoir of Edward Copleston, D.D., Bishop of Llandaff, 
with selections from his Diary and Correspondence, &c., by 
Witttam James Coprieston, W.A., Rector of Cromhall, 
Gloucestershire, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 8vo. 
pp. 347. J. W. Parker, West Strand. 


Tue career of a man, who, by diligent cultivation of his intellect, by 
strenuous and sustained exertion, and by force of moral character, 
has, without the aid of adventitious circumstances, raised himself 
to a high position in Church or State, is always a gratifying sub- 
ject for contemplation. Such a career was that of the late exem- 
plary and popular Bishop of Llandaff. 

Among the readers of the ‘‘ English Review,” some septuage- 
narians are still living, who remember the deplorable state, into 
which the examinations for the degree of B.A. at Oxford had fallen 
towards the close of the last century. It had sunk into a mere 
form of the most useless and unworthy description. Most thankful 
acknowledgments, therefore, on the part, both of Oxford itself, 
and of the British public at large, were due to those earnest and 
energetic men by whose persevering endeavours this disgrace was 
shaken off, and who gave the first impulse to that system of 
exertion and mental cultivation, which at present pervades so 
large a portion of the resident members of the university of all 
ages. ‘There may, possibly, be still some things which require 
correction and amendment ; and in so large a number of young 
men, brought together from almost all classes of society, many 
will always be found, who are unmindful of the high object of an 
university education, and who, with a boyish recklessness, are 
too little attentive to what is required by the character of a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and a Christian. But the observation of all 
persons acquainted with Oxford, will bear us out in affirming that 
there has been very great and marked improvement, both in the 
morals and in the studious habits of the undergraduates, and in the 
well-directed and unwearied labours of their tutors: labours car- 
ried on under a high and proper sense of the responsibilities of 
their office. To this improvement, something, no doubt, has been 
contributed by public opinion, but, certainly, it is mainly to be 
ascribed to the alteration in the system of examination for the 
bachelor’s degree, to which we have alluded. We believe that 
we are correct in stating that among the heads of houses, who 
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were promoters of this most important reformation, a prominent 
place is to be assigned to Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ Church, 
and to Eveleigh, Provost of Oriel. Of the masters of arts who 
worked under them, one of the most earnest and indefatigable 
was [idward Copleston, who, as he assisted in forming the original 
examination statute, so he also took his share in carrying it into 
execution ; the names of Copleston and Phillpotts appearing in 
the list of examiners, for its first two years, 1802 and 1803. 
The details of the examination statute have subsequently been, 
in several respects, altered and improved, but this was the first 
step; and the lists of honours in each successive year, given in 
the ‘‘ Oxford Calendar,” furnish a most interesting record. It is 
gratifying to see how many of those who thus obtained their first 
literary distinction, have been raised in after life to high rank 
and commanding influence both in Church and State. 

The character of the late Bishop of Llandaff, and his literary 
and professional career, present so many points of strong interest, 
that we hailed with much pleasure the ‘‘ Memoir” which stands at 
the head of this article. His nephew, by whom the memoir has 
been prepared, was well qualified for the task, both by his own 
classical habits, as a some-time fellow and tutor of Oriel, and also 
by his constant intercourse with his uncle through life, and, above 
all, by his possession of the Bishop’s private journal and other 
papers :— 

*“‘ Having before me,” he says, “‘ a carefully kept diary, and a variety 
of letters, kindly supplied, I have made it my chief object to select and 
arrange them, giving but few of my own sentiments, and leaving the 
subject of my Memoir to speak, as far as possible, for himself.” 


The course thus adopted by Mr. Copleston was judicious, and 
we do not hesitate to say that he has executed his task very suc- 
cessfully. Attached as he was to his uncle, and grateful for 
unvaried, almost parental kindness, he simply and unaffectedly 
places before the reader, the materials for forming a correct esti- 
mate of the moral character, the tastes and feelings, and the 
literary attainments of the subject of his memoir, without any 
undue approach to flattery or panegyric. 

Edward Copleston was born on the 2nd of February, 1776. 
He was the eldest son of John Bradford Copleston, rector of 
Offwell, in the County of Devon. The family of Copleston seems 
to be one of the oldest in the kingdom, according to the old saw ; 


** Crocker, Crewys, and Copleston, 
When the Conqueror came were at home.” 


The rector of Offwell, an accurate and accomplished scholar, 
was for many years in the habit of receiving into his house a cer 
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tain number of pupils, among whom, from time to time, were 
numbered members of many of the principal families in Devonshire 
and Cornwall. There were, for instance, six Bullers under his 
tuition at the same time. It was under his father’s roof, that 
were laid the foundations of that sound scholarship, by which 
Edward Copleston was afterwards distinguished. In 1791, at 
the age of fifteen, he was elected to a scholarship at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford; and in 1793 obtained the Chancellor’s 
Prize for a Latin poem, of which the subject was, ‘“‘ Marius in 
tugurio ruinarum Carthaginiensium.” This poem he recited 
amidst the splendours of an installation, that of the Duke of Port- 
land. One of the leading features in Copleston’s character 
throughout life was the warmth of his family affections, a pleasing 
instance of which, as well as of his own unaffected joy at his 
success, Is given in the letter which announced it to his father. 


** My dear Father, 

‘‘T am happy to inform you, that your expectations with 
regard to my getting the university prize are verified. This morning I 
received the enchanting news, and I have taken the earliest opportunity 
of imparting it to you. Indeed, one of the greatest sources of pleasure 
to me, from so distinguished an honour, is the thought of the satisfac- 
tion you will feel as well as all the family. I have just been to Mr. 
Crowe, the public orator, who has paid me the most flattering compli- 
ments. I know you will excuse this slovenly and short letter, and 
impute it to the flurry of my spirits, which you will easily believe are 
rather agitated at so unexpected an event; and indeed it almost appears 
to me like a dream. I am so impatient that you should be informed of 
this, that I almost fancy every line I write retards your seeing my letter. 
And I am convinced no other intelligence after this can be any ways 
interesting to you. I will write again in a day or two, and be more 
particular; at present I can only add my duty and kindest love to my 
mother, love to my brothers and sisters, 

‘* And I am, my dear Father, 
‘¢ Your ever dutiful and affectionate Son, 
‘i. CopLesTon.” 


In the year 1795, Edward Copleston was elected to a fellowship 
at Oriel, under the following remarkable circumstances. Several 
candidates had offered themselves for examination, but not one of 
them appeared to come up to the required standard. The provost 
and. fellows, accordingly, sent to Corpus with an intimation to 
Copleston, who, we believe, was at the time ill in bed, that if he 
would become a candidate he would be elected. The flattering 
invitation was, of course, complied with. . In the following year, 
his probationary year at Oriel, Copleston gained the Chancellor’s 
Prize for an English essay on Agriculture; his friend and late 
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fellow-collegian, Phillpotts, having obtained a similar distinction 
the year preceding. For his Essay on Agriculture Copleston 
received the thanks of the Board of Agriculture, communicated 
through their President, Sir John Sinclair. In the year 1797, 
his twenty-first year, Mr. Copleston undertook the responsible 
office of college tutor; and about the same time became captain of 
a company in the regiment of University Volunteers, during the 
alarm occasioned by the threat of invasion from France. ‘To his 
military duties, during the continuance of the alarm, he applied 
with his characteristic energy and precision. 


‘‘Mr. Copleston,” says his nephew, “ was at this period, and for 
many years after, a person of very active and vigorous habits—e. g., in 
his diary for 1798 I find the following entry: ‘ July 6.— Walked from 
Oxford to Offwell with my brother: to Marlborough in one day.’ And 
again: ‘ Walked from Oxford to Ufton—the first twenty-two miles in 
five hours.’ The next year,” continues the Memoir, “is marked by his 
first introduction to Mr. Ward, afterwards Lord Dudley and Ward, who 
entered at Oriel in the October term, 1799, as Mr. Copleston’s private 
pupil. This academical connexion ripened into friendship, and led to 
an intimate correspondence of many years.” 


If we are not mistaken, this introduction was effected by that 
noble-minded, high-principled, and talented man, the late Lord 
Lyttelton. There is an entry in the diary for this year, 1799, 
which mentions an incident now, happily, of rare occurrence : 


“‘ January 12.— Robbed by two mounted highwaymen, on my return 
to Oxford with Mr. Woolleomb and Mr. (afterwards Bishop) Mant, 
between Uxbridge and Beaconsfield.” 


There was a thick fog at the time, and the three scholars had 
practical experience of the correctness of the poet’s assertion, 
“\norn O ere vuKroc dpevor.” 
In the year 1800, having just completed the twenty-sixth year 
of his age, Mr. Copleston was elected Poetry Professor, as successor 
to the amiable and accomplished Hurdis. In the following 


October he read his inaugural lecture, the first of a series of 
thirty-five. 


‘Tt must be matter of regret,” says his biographer, ‘‘ that the whole 
plan of these lectures was not finally completed. Nevertheless, the 
‘ Preelectiones,’ as they stand, will never cease to delight those, who can 
appreciate clear development of principles, just criticism, discriminating 
delicacy of taste, and, perhaps, above all, Latinity of pure and brilliant 
water.” 


In a letter written to his friend, the Rev. J. Penrose, towards 


the close of his professorial course, the professor thus expressés 
himself :— 
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** My poetry lectures bring a greater trouble with them than you can 
well imagine. The search for apposite examples, after one’s principles 
are well settled,is more laborious and harassing than any other employ- 
ment I have yet engaged in. My own experience in this case has 
brought to my knowledge a circumstance in the constitution of my own 
mind, humiliating enough, although it is probable others may not feel 
it to the same extent—-that is, when I am reading through a book, with 
a view to catch examples illustrative of one principle, none present 
themselves to my mind which are applicable to another. Hence the 
labour of composing lectures is multiplied beyond all ordinary calcula- 
tion; to which must be added the constant secret persuasion, that by 
perseverance and further search something better might be found.” 


In another letter to his friend Darnell; he says, 


“TY will mention my own favourite lecture, of which if you donotapprove 
I shall be greatly disappointed. It is the thirty-third, ‘On Antiquity 
AND Propnecy,’ as materials for affecting the imagination. You and 
P. will be amused at. the idea of my having Madame de Stael here as a 
lioness. It was not so, but very nearit. Ward was going to give her 
a letter to me; but thinking, very justly, that it might be more plague 
than pleasure, he abstained. Sir James Mackintosh I have become 
acquainted with, through the same introduction, and find all that has 
been said of his wonderful powers, especially in conversation, not 
beyond the truth. He is the readiest and the most pleasing talker I 
know—perfectly unassuming,—free from pedantry, and, what is a still 
rarer virtue, free from the apprehension of being thought a pedant; so 
that his conversation is enriched by all the stores of his reading, without 
stiffness, and without ostentation.” 


It is hardly possible to give a more accurate description of the 
conversational powers of Copleston himself. He was fond of con- 
versation, and excelled in it. When presiding in the common 
room at Oriel, whether as senior tutor or as dean, he was willing 
and able to converse agreeably with the various guests who were 
introduced to it, whether men of high talent, as Sir Walter Scott, 
his friend Leydon, or Mackintosh himself; or men of science ;_ or 
quiet country gentlemen. In the days of stage-coaches this 
facility in conversation procured him several valuable acquaint- 
ances. or instance, returning in a stage-coach from Hssex, he 
found a well-informed fellow-traveller equally disposed to be soci- 
able. The conversation turned upon the Kast Indies, and was carried 
on with animation and mutual satisfaction. When drawing near 
to London the provost said, “‘ I owe all my information respecting 
India to the books of Sir John Malcolm.” “TI am Sir John 
Malcolm,” said his companion. When, upon parting, the provost 
gave to his agreeable fellow-traveller his card, ‘* Provost of Oriel,” 
we have heard that the gallant soldier, newly returned to 
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England, was not a little puzzled as to the meaning of this 
designation. | 

Being, in 1806, appointed senior Treasurer of his college, 
Mr. Copleston bent the energies of his active mind towards 
effecting an important change in its financial arrangements ; with 
what good results may best appear in his own words, in his 
diary. 

“Obtained the consent of the college to a plan for improving its 
revenues, by borrowing fines, instead of taking them from the lessees at 
renewals, and increasing the reserved rents instead.—N.B. Being 
continued six years in the office, contrary to the usual custom of elect- 
ing for one year only, succeeded in establishing this plan, by means of 
which the income of the college has been trebled, all its debts liquidated, 
and the estates better tenanted.” 


To his execution of this college office may be referred the 
following anecdote, given in a pleasing letter to his biographer, by 
an attached and talented pupil *:— 


‘*A remarkably astute elderly man of business, who had made a 
large fortune on the Stock Exchange, was asked by a neighbour, how 
he had sped as to the renewal of the lease of an important part of his 
estate, held under Oriel College. ‘ Why, not so well as I expected,’ 
was the answer. ‘I thought I should get a pretty easy bargain with a 
mere learned, bookish fellow, like Copleston; but I was rather taken 
aback, I confess: he is as well up to the value of land and money as I 
am myself, and seems acquainted with every acre of the property.’ ” 


In 1807 Mr. Copleston published that exquisite jew d esprit, 
‘“* Advice to a Young Reviewer,” in which, lively wit and playful- 
ness, are combined with accurate observation and sound judgment. 
This little pamphlet was, we: believe, immediately occasioned by 
an ill-natured article in a monthly periodical upon the little 
volume of poems by his friend and brother-fellow, Mant ?—poems 
addressed, for the most part, to his own relations and to his 
Oxford friends. At all events, we are glad to see it republished 
in the appendix to the volume now before us. 

The ‘* Advice to a Young Reviewer” was followed in 1809 by 
‘Logic defended; or, the Examiner examined :” a pamphlet 
marked by similar keen remark and liveliness, not unmingled with 
cutting sarcasm. A member of the University, of considerable, 
though not accurate, attainments, and a good deal connected with 
the literature of the day, had put forth a book entitled “ Logie 
made Kasy,” in the advertisement to which he mentioned, as a 


__1 John Hughes, Esq., of Donnington Priory, who obtained the Latin Verse Prize 
in 1810, and recited the Poem on Lord Grenville’s Installation. 
2 Successively Bishop of Killaloe and of Down and Connor. 
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recommendation, that, ‘“‘ during two years, he had been one of 
the Public Examiners in the University of Oxford.” Copleston, 
finding that the book, thus recommended to the young and 
unwary, contained errors 


‘*' Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the vale 
In Vallombrosa,” 


felt that, in justice to the University, it was important that those 
errers should be exposed. In the outset he says to his reader, 


* 1 only entreat of you patient and impartial attention. Take the 
book I am examining, and compare it with my book, page for page. If 
I accuse the writer falsely in a single instance, read no farther, but cast 
my book into the fire, and condemn it to eternal infamy.” 


And again : 


** If he has done what he could to degrade us, can he complain, if, in 
our turn, we make him an object of derision? For my own part, I feel 
more prone to anger than to laughter when employed in this task ; but 
ridicule, though a weapon for the use of which man is deeply respon- 
sible ; (and if ever I employ it against truth, or reason, or humanity, or 
religion, may my right hand forget her cunning!) yet it is sometimes 
necessary, in serious affairs, to keep alive the attention of the reader, 
and to refresh his spirits.” 


* * * * * 


*‘ Towards® the end of the year 1809, the Chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity became vacant by the death of the Duke of Portland, when 
three candidates appeared to contest the honour of succeeding him: 
Lord Grenville, Lord Eldon, and the Duke of Beaufort. ‘The recent 
agitation of the ‘Catholic question’ had created great excitement, and 
raised a strong feeling in the University against Lord Grenville, as an 
avowed friend to ‘emancipation.’ It should be remembered, too, that 
Lord Grenville was at this time deprived of court favour and excluded 
from the cabinet, so that the chances were apparently much against him. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Copleston espoused with generous enterprise the 
cause of that candidate, of whose moral and intellectual qualifications 
he was best assured. Conscious, also, of a widely extended influence 
over the most intelligent portion of the University, he gave himself the 
more freely to the encounter; and notwithstanding all the weight of 
official influence, and all the strength of old Tory prejudices arrayed 
against them, he and his friends succeeded in placing Lord Grenville in 
the vacant chair. The election took place 14th December, 1809, when 
the numbers were—for Lord Grenville, 406; for Lord Eldon, 393; 
for the Duke of Beaufort, 237. The following letter from the successful 
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candidate sufficiently shows that, in my notice of Mr. Copleston’s 
exertions upon this occasion, I have not over-rated them: 


s * Six: ***Dropmore, Dec. 16, 1809. 

““¢T feel myself bound to take the earliest opportunity of ex- 
pressing to you my particular acknowledgments for the essential services 
I have received from you during the late contest, but more especially 
for the manly and dignified paper published by my committee, in answer 
to the libels circulated against me. I shall always feel that this publi- 
cation reflected honour both on my cause and on myself; and I am eon- 
fident it must have been of essential advantage in the contest. You 
will very greatly oblige me by letting me have the pleasure of seeing 
you, either here or in town, whenever you have leisure, that I may 
express to you personally the very strong obligation under which I feel 
myself to you. 

“¢T am, Sir, with great truth and regard, 
‘** Your most faithful and obedient servant, 
‘* * GRENVILLE. 


‘‘ While the circumstances of this whole proceeding were such as to 
place Mr. Copleston beyond the suspicion of selfish motives, they opened 
to him a connexion which afforded him for many years that pure 
enjoyment which was most suited to his nature. The refined and in- 
tellectual society of Dropmore, where he became a welcome and frequent 
guest, was an atmosphere that he delighted in; and the noble host him- 
self being a scholar of the most exact taste, all Mr. Copleston’s pleasures 
were enhanced by that mutual sympathy, which congenial minds can 
alone feel. The following is from a letter to his father, soon after this 
election was decided :— 

***T am heartily glad that all this is over, and that I am returned to 
more peaceful occupations. But it is a satisfaction to feel that we have 
never practised any but the most legitimate acts of warfare. Iam in 
hopes also that I have not made a single enemy, or lost a single friend, 
in the business. After all, I do not participate in the feelings of those 
who called it a political triumph; I have never viewed it as a political 
question. Our adversaries artfully availed themselves of that handle, 
and I rejoice to see that they are defeated. Lord Grenville is, I believe, 
among our public men, most firmly attached to the Church from a 
sense of religion, and his ‘Catholic’ measures I am convinced will not be 
renewed. He is quite at liberty to act in that respect according to his 
own judgment, as every statesman should be, without being fettered by 
pledges for or against them. We have now at our head what we ought 
to have—the ablest and the most learned nobleman in the kingdom; a 
firm friend to the established Church; a sincere Christian; a man of 
the most correct private life ; and a determined anti-Gallican and anti- 
philosophist.’” 


Lord Grenville was well read in English divinity. He had re- 
quested his learned and excellent friend, Bishop Cleaver, to chalk 
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out for him a course of theological reading, and a more judicious 
or competent guide he could not have had. 

In 1810, Mr. Copleston resigned his office of college tutor, 
which he had held thirteen years, and, upon his retirement, 
received a gratifying proof of the attachment of his pupils in a 
present of plate, far exceeding the ordinary measure of such testi- 
monials. 

In this year and the beginning of the next, appeared the 
three replies to the calumnies of the ‘“ Hdinburgh Review.” In 
these spirited pamphlets there is, of course, a little that is personal, 
and much of a merely temporary interest ; but there is in them so 
much sound sense and discrimination, so much insight into the 
philosophy of language, so much nice and accurate verbal criti- 
cism, and all conveyed in a style of such manly vigour and purity, 
and often with so much genuine eloquence, that we know few 
books which a scholar would peruse with more gratification. 
While triumphantly repelling the unjust and unprovoked attacks 
upon Oxford, and inflicting merited chastisement upon its assail- 
ants, it is pleasing to see how ready Mr. Copleston is to give 
honour where honour is due, and to pay homage to well-directed 
learning and talent. For instance, near the outset of the first 
reply, after observing that the most moderate services in literature, 
if unpretending and not wholly barren, may be allowed to save the 
author from ‘“‘the keen edge of scorn and ridicule, and strong 
invective ;” he goes on to say, 


‘That powerful enginery should be reserved for offences of deeper 
guilt and more serious mischief than mere dulness, for the grovelling 
reptiles of quackery and obscenity, for the foul deformed monsters of 
malice, sedition, and impiety.... And to the immortal honour of the 
editor of that journal be it spoken, HE has employed HIs own un- 
rivalled talents, if rumour says true, most frequently in that service. 
And by these manly efforts in’the cause of virtue he has raised to him- 
self a monument that will outlive the memory of those occasions which 
awakened them, and will continue to command our admiration long 
after the clamours of his enemies have been hushed, and even the well- 
grounded complaints of injured men have been forgotten. And thus 
again, at the conclusion of the 2nd chapter, I do believe that if he (the 
editor) had been aware of its (the article on Falconer’s Strabo) contain- 
ing half the ignorance, or one tenth part of the falsehood which has been 
pointed out, he would have rejected it with disdain. In his own 
writings I discover a tone of mind far superior to such baseness—a 
vigour of intellect, indeed, which should make him cautious how he 
a correctness and dignity of 
moral sentiment, which I respect even in an enemy.” 


In a similar spirit he commences his reply to Professor Playfair. 
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‘Tn the 22nd number of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ is a masterly analysis 
of La Place’s Traité de Méchanique Céleste ; which no one, I will venture 
to say, has read without feeling respect and admiration for the writer of 
the article, and gratitude for the distinctness with which he has brought 
home to his mind, reasonings of the most abstract nature, upon the 
grandest and most sublime of all subjects. It is impossible to praise it 
too highly ; but in proportion to the homage we feel disposed to pay to 
uncommon talents, is our vexation at finding a powerful and enlightened 
mind, equally with the rest of his brethren, debased by a mean and 
unmanly prejudice.” 


After deducting what is merely of temporary interest, the book 
abounds in passages of great and enduring value, such, for instance, 
as the defence of classical education,—the account of the studies 
pursued at Oxford, and of the manly discipline of the University, 
the remarks on Aristotle and Lord Bacon,—and the profound ob- 
servations on the use of the subjunctive mood. Several of these 
passages, we are glad to see, are given in the Appendix to the 
Memoir; but we have no hesitation in saying that every scholar 
who has succeeded in procuring a copy of the work, has gained a 
valuable addition to his library, a book richly deserving a place on 
the same shelf with Bentley’s Dissertations on Phalaris. The fol- 
lowing letter, says our biographer, from Lord Grenville, contains 
much valuable remark and no unmeaning compliment :— 


SIT ‘‘Camelford House, Feb. 15, 1810. 

‘Nothing but the pressure of other avocations could have 
prevented me from sooner thanking you for the publication which you 
had the goodness to send me. _ So able a vindication of the character of 
the University, and, what is still more important, of the cause of truth 
and learning, could not but be highly acceptable to me, And if my 
wishes do not deceive me, your perspicuous statement of the course and 
direction of the studies pursued at Oxford, is likely to be of permanent 
and extensive benefit in the elucidation of a subject very generally mis- 
apprehended. The Edinburgh Reviewers would think me quite hardened 
in the prejudices of my youth if they heard me avow, that even you 
have allowed more weight than is, in my judgment, due to the popular 
objections against cultivating with unceasing assiduity the habit of com- 
position, and particularly in Latin verse. Language, as is now well 
understood, is the best instrument, not of reasoning only, but of thought. 
The strength and health of the mind must, as you haye well illustrated 
it by the case of bodily exercises, be best promoted by that practice which 
gives most facility, grace, and precision in the use of that instrument; 
nor would it be difficult to show, either by the same analogies of bodily 
exercise, or by close and philosophical reasoning, that such faculties are 
_ more readily and more certainly improved by composition in verse than 
in prose, and in a dead language delivered down to us in models of 
classic excellency, rather than in that which is of daily and familiar use. 
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I am well aware that I am only urging the same opinions which you 
have yourself expressed. But I carry them, perhaps, still farther than 
you appear to do; and instead of regretting the prevalence, lament the 
comparative disuse of those very things which those critics consider as 
most evidently superfluous. Allow me once more to repeat my thanks 
to you, and to assure you of the high regard and esteem with which 
Iam, &c. ‘© GRENVILLE *.” 


While thus energetically battlmg with one set of reviewers, 
Mr. Copleston was at the same time entering into literary en- 
gagements with the more friendly critics of the south, as appears 
from a letter to his father, dated 13th January, 1811. 


‘The employments which have detained me here are various. One 
of them is that which you guess~~a contribution to the ‘ Quarterly 
Review.’ Much communication has passed between me and the editor 
(Gifford) on that subject. I never saw him; but in consequence of 
our having common friends, and frequently corresponding, our style is 
that of strict friendship. He has sent me several things to examine 
and report upon, most of which I have had to reject as unfit. The 
duty of the editor of such a work I now perceive is more fatiguing and 
vexatious than I had ever even imagined.” 


In the year 1812, Mr. Copleston read his last lecture as Poetry 
Professor, and published the collected series in the year following. 
To the volume is prefixed a graceful dedication to Lord Grenville, 
which, together with Lord Grenville’s acknowledgment, is given 
in the Memoir. About this time, Mr. Copleston was invited by 
Dr. Randolph, the Bishop of London, to become one of the 
Whitehall preachers; the compliment being accompanied by the 
honorarium of a prebendal stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral—a 
dignity without emolument, but gratifying from the manner in 
which it was offered. 

In a letter to his father, dated January 29, 1814, he says :— 


** My visit to Dropmore was not prevented by the weather. J went 
there on the 18th, the day on which the great fall of snow was in this 
part of the kingdom. From the time I entered the house to the 28rd, 
there was no possibility of going outside the door without treading in 
deep snow, and, in fact, { did not stir out once. There was an agree- 
able party within, the house very warm, containing every luxury that 
furniture can supply; and, what with billiards and books, the time was 
filled up as pleasantly as one could desire.” 


After some pleasing and characteristic remarks upon his host, 
he continues :— 


‘Lord Grenville sent me in his carriage to Maidenhead. When I 


4 Lord Grenville gained the Latin Verse Prize (Vis Electrica) in 1779. 
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came there no chaise was to be had, and I was obliged to come on outside 
a coach. It was the first day after an interval of four that the coach 
had travelled; and such was the state of the roads, that with great 
difficulty and much peril we reached Benson that night, twelve miles 
short of Oxford. Once we were upset completely; all the outside 
passengers, seven in number, tossed over the hedge, happily, into a deep 
bed of snow, and not the slightest injury done to any one. But, as the 
dusk came on, our journey was most hazardous; the people on horse- 
back whom we met answered the anxious inquiries of the coachman by 
advising him not to proceed; but the day was near its close, and it 
seemed too late to return. We were then, six miles from Benson, 
obliged to leave the road, and drive over ploughed fields, for at least 
five miles, often full gallop, for fear of being benighted. The coachman 
declared he knew nothing of the way, and was guided only by a coach 
before us. Once, owing to some accident in the harness, we were 
obliged to stop, lost sight of our leaders, and the man exclaimed, ‘ We 
are lost!’ Upon our talking of walking, he strongly dissuaded it, and 
I believe with good reason; for it is impossible, without experience, to 
conceive the change in the whole aspect of the country, especially after 
daylight ; the cold in the meantime intense, and the snow so deep, that 
we could not have advanced two miles on foot from mere fatigue. This, 
I believe, is the immediate cause of fatal accidents in snow. Persons 
are soon exhausted who attempt to walk ; they lie down, and never rise 
again. Under all these circumstances, we at length reached Benson, about 
six pP.M., chiefly in consequence of having fetched up our way by a 
gallop till we got in sight of the leading coach, and that over ground which 
might or might not be passable for'a coach—no one knew. We came on 
next morning to Oxford—a procession of six coaches—having traversed 
the fields again about four miles, and passed a flock of wild geese 
feeding, which took no notice of us, so severe was the weather.” 


In 1814, Mr. Copleston visited the Continent, and, after spend- 
ing some days in Paris, being joined by Mr. Ward‘, of New 
College, proceeded to Switzerland and Northern Italy. Several 
of the letters which he addressed to his friends during his tour 
are given in the Memoir, which are very interesting, being full of 
accurate observation and graphic description, mingled, as occasion 
served, with classical reminiscences. Within two months after 
Mr. Copleston’s return from the Continent, the headship of his 
college became vacant by the death of Dr. Eveleigh, and it 
devolved upon Mr. Copleston, as Dean, to announce the vacancy 
officially to the assembled fellows. 


‘We have lost,” he said, “in our late provost, not only a bright 
example of piety, worth, and benevolence, but each of us has lost a 
friend, while the college has lost an experienced and conscientious 


5 The late exemplary Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, now Dean of Lincoln. 
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governor; one who conducted its concerns for three-and-thirty years 
with singular uprightness and fidelity ; and who preserved its harmony 
uninterrupted, even among differences of opinion, by his own candour 
and invariable mildness of temper. In every question that divided the 
Society, it was evident to all that his sole endeavour was to discharge 
his conscience. ‘There was no mixture of pride, of obstinacy, of love 
of power: no impatience of opposition ; no separate interest or selfish 
motive ever intruded into his dealings with us. He displayed at all 
times a respect for the judgment of others, a readiness to compare 
opinions, and a liberal disposition to concede, whenever he thought his 
conscience not involved in the support of his own judgment.” 


What follows may be considered of general historical value to 
all those who take an interest in the well-doing of the University 
of Oxford. 


*T should think the part I am now attempting still more incomplete, 
if I failed to speak of a public service rendered by him of much greater 
magnitude, more comprehensive in its design, and, I may add, beneficial 
above all others in its execution—the reformed system of examination 
for degrees, in which it is well known he was mainly instrumental, and 
to which he devoted a great part of his time and thoughts when the 
plan was first proposed. Of all who are now present, I believe I am 
best able to say how anxious he was for its adoption, and what pains 
he took to overcome the inertness and prejudices of many who were 
adverse to its introduction.” 


And then, after mentioning Dr. Eveleigh’s offer of pecuniary 
rewards to successful candidates, he concludes :— 


‘** The offer was declined: but from that moment the work was taken 
zealously in hand ; and if any individual can with propriety be named 
as its author, to him, I firmly believe, is that praise justly due.” 


It was almost a matter of course that Mr. Copleston should be 
called upon to fill the vacant provostship. A requisition was 
addressed to him by the fellows of the college, one only being 
absent, requesting him to allow himself to be put in nomination 
by them as their provost, and to accept their cordial and unani- 
mous suffrages. 

Among the requisitionists we find the names of Davison, the 
author of the profound and masterly “ Discourses on Prophecy,” 
preached as the Warburtonian Lecture; Whately, now Arch- 
bishop of Dublin; Tyler, the late zealous and indefatigable rector 
of St. Giles’s, and canon of St. Paul’s; Keble, the poet of the 
“Christian Year ;” Tierney, now Master in Chancery ; Charles 
Kdward Grey, now Governor of Jamaica; and Hawkins, the 
worthy successor of Dr. Copleston in the headship. 
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**On no occasion within my remembrance,” says one of the fellows, 
in a letter to Mr. Copleston’s father, ‘*‘ has there been so marked a con- 
currence of opinion in the University at large.” 


The election to the provostship of Oriel was followed by a 
diploma degree of D.D., of which the provost says, in a letter to 
a much-valued friend, 


“At the proposal of the President of Corpus Christi College, the 
degree of D.D. was yesterday conferred on me by diploma ; the instru- 
ment has just been presented to me by the Vice-chancellor, and it is 
drawn up in terms which can never be repeated by my own pen. It 
was granted unanimously, and in a very full house; so that I have at 
least a proof that my conduct in Convocation (though often unwelcome 
to the prevailing powers), yet has not prejudiced them against me, or 
made them think me a prejudiced or unworthy member.” 


In 1816, Dr. Copleston revisited the Continent, in company 
with the two Duncans of New College—those two admirable 
brothers, who, for a long series of years, devoted their money, 
their time, their varied talents, and their extensive attainments in 
science and literature, to the improvement of the moral habits of 
the poor, and to the promotion of science and the cultivation of 
artistic taste in their own University. The letters which he 
wrote to his family during this tour are full of interest, of acute 
observation, and accurate description. If our extracts from the 
Memoir had not been already so copious, we should have been 
much tempted to have given his well-expressed and sagacious 
remarks—remarks fully verified by the events of 1850—upon the 
unnatural and incongruous political union between Holland and 
Belgium. 

In 1819 Dr. Copleston published his two letters to Sir Robert 
Peel ; the first being entitled, ‘“‘ A Letter, &c., on the Pernicious 
Effects of a Variable Standard of Value, especially as it regards 
the Condition of the Lower Orders and the Poor Laws ;” the 
second, ‘‘On the Causes of the Increase of Pauperism, and on 
the Poor Laws.” A third edition of the first letter was very 
soon called for, in consequence, partly, of the favourable mention 
made of it in the House of Commons. Mr. Wellesley Pole 
having remarked, in the course of debate, that he had read 
pamphlet after pamphlet about bullion and cash payments, but 
was never the wiser, Mr. Tierney, who followed, said he would 
recommend the honourable member one more (giving the title of 
the first letter), which he had himself read that morning; and, 
although he did not know the author, he knew it reflected honour 
_ (whoever it might be) upon the University of Oxford. Sir 
J. Mackintosh paid a still more pointed compliment, in the same 
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place, when he said, in a subsequent debate, that, “‘ although the 
author concealed his name, he could not conceal his talents.” A 
similar attestation was given two years afterwards (March 19, 
1821) by Mr. Baring, afterwards Lord Ashburton : “‘ With respect 
to the national debt, at the time the subject was discussed before, 
a pamphlet was written by Dr. Copleston, which was undoubtedly 
one of the most able that has appeared on the question. Some 
arguments were there placed in the most prominent and striking 
points of view.” Much of the substance of these letters is to be 
found in vol. xxvii. of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review.” The two follow- 
ing entries in the diary have an obvious connexion with the same 
subject :— 


“ May 12, 1821.—Interview with Mr. Peel and Mr. A. Baring on 
finance. April 8, 1822.—Interview with Mr. Huskisson, by appoint- 
ment, on finance.” 


Similar entries occur afterwards. | 

It is very seldom that it can be expedient to place before the 
public, from a private diary, the inward religious feelings of the 
writer. The concluding entry for the year 1820 is, however, we 
think, not improperly given :— 


“The whole of this year has been one of the happiest of my life, not, I 
believe, in consequence of any fortunate events, or unusual pleasures, 
but from improved health. Gracious God! when I compare this year 
of my life with the year 1815, how thankful ought I to be for the 
blessed change! * Grant that the religions thoughts and resolutions 
which were my chief support and solace during that period of suffering, 
may not pass away and be forgotten in the time of my rejoicing! Grant 
that I may grow in grace as I advance in years, and that I may have 
reason to say, with every returning year which it may please Thee to 
add to my life, ‘It is good for me that I have been in trouble!’” 


Having ventured to give this extract from the diary, we must 
be allowed to give one more of a somewhat different description, 
but very characteristic of the writer :— 


“‘ January 1, 1821. On the 1st of January in the year 1800, I found 
myself possessed, after all demands, of 2172, Upon making a similar 
estimate this day, after an interval of twenty-one years, I reckon my 
whole property (including furniture, plate, books, wine, pictures, &c.) at 
not less than 20,000/. Yet, I érwsé there has been no sordid saving ; and I 
am sure there has been a great deal of useless and injudicious expenditure. 
So siieai have I prospered, according to this measure of worldly suc- 
cess, &c.” 


In the year 1821, Dr. Copleston published the “ Inquiry into the 
Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination ; being the substance 
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of Four Discourses preached before the University of Oxford ; 
with an Appendix on the Seventeenth Article of the Church of 
England.” It may be inferred from its subject, that, in order to 
derive benefit from this important publication, it requires to be read 
with steady and continued attention. Perhaps one of its most 
valuable portions, or adjuncts, is the ‘‘ Essay on Analogy and Ana- 
logous Writing.” An interesting circumstance was connected with 
the appearance of the book. Mr. Sandford, (afterwards Sir D. 
Sandford, Professor of Greek at Glasgow,) had, at Oxford, taken 
a first class degree, and obtained the prize for the English Essay. 
When he stood for a fellowship at Oriel, he was unsuccessful. 
This seems to have occasioned some exacerbation of temper, and 
not long after, in an article in the Edinburgh Review, Oriel and 
its Provost were attacked (if our memory is correct) by name. 
More than two years had passed when the Provost was agreeably 
surprised by receiving the following letter :— 


és Sir, . College of Glasgow, Dec. 22, 1823. 

** Though I have too much reason to fear that a letter with my 
signature may not be acceptable to you, I cannot refrain from giving 
the simple expression of my gratitude, for a very essential service you 
have rendered me. My mind (as I suppose, at some season or another, 
must be the case with all serious thinkers on religious subjects,) had 
been much agitated by the mysterious questions of predestination and 
election. Till lately, I confess with shame, I had not read your book 
on this topic. The recent perusal has put an end to my doubts and 
hesitations—I hope forever. The very work, which, when unknown to 
me, I dared to mention ina slighting manner, has thus, under Provi- 
dence, been the happy instrument of removing all my hesitations, and 
yielding peace to my disquieted thoughts. You will, perhaps, receive 
with indifference this tardy atonement for former petulance and error, 
But great will be my satisfaction if, to the other members of the Uni- 
versity, with whom my sincere confession of a heavy fault has reconciled 
me, | shall be enabled to add the name of Dr. Copleston. 

2 eC) am &e.. 
“D. K. Sanprorp.” 


Dr. Copleston’s answer must not be omitted :— 


** Dear Sir, 

‘Tt was far from a feeling of indifference with which I read your 
letter. A testimony so frank, and so powerful to the usefulness of a 
treatise, must naturally give its author sincere pleasure. But besides 
this, I should be sorry and ashamed to be thought insensible to the 
kindness of your communication. 

‘“‘ Whatever pain may have been caused by any former exercise of 
your pen, be assured that this letter has had all the healing influence 
you could have intended or desired, In common with your academical 
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friends, I had always admired your talents, and this proof you have 
given of a generous heart, makes me hope that I may hereafter be 
included in that number, and that some time or other I may have an 
opportunity of testifying my esteem in person. 
‘¢ Believe me, dear Sir, 
‘** Yours faithfully and sincerely, 
“©. CopLesTon.” 


Sir D. Sandford’s letter in reply is interesting, but we have not 
space for it, Alluding to this correspondence in a letter to a 
friend, (Dec. 28, 1823,) Dr. Copleston says, 


‘“* Among the letters that I found here last night, was one which sur- 
prised and gratified me more than any I ever remember to have received. 
It was a frank and very respectful apology from Sandford of Glasgow, 
for the virulent attack made on me, in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ about 
two years ago, He has, I find, written a similar letter to Longley of 
Christ Church. He also expresses much gratitude for the satisfaction 
_he has derived from the perusal of my sermons, which, he says, has 
relieved his mind from doubts and distractions which had long harassed 
him. Such occurrences as these are, I confess, to my feelings the most 
cheering and delightful.” 


Many of our readers will, we think, be interested by the follow- 
ing entry :— 


* July 8, 1824.—Dined at Mongewell. The Bishop (Barrington) was 
ninety on the 26th of last May, yet he is cheerful, polite, and even 
active. Sat at the head of his table; was attentive to every body; 
walked without a stick, and without support; and after dinner read a 
letter without spectacles.” 


The 15th June, 1826, was kept as a jubilee at Oriel, to cele- 
brate its five-hundredth anniversary from the foundation. The 
Provost preached on the occasion at St. Mary’s a sermon, (which 
was published,) and presided at the dinner in the library, at which 
were present 140 guests. The following month he received a 
letter from Lord Liverpool, offering to him the deanery of Chester, 
into which he was installed on the 5th of September. One of 
the most gratifying circumstances attending this preferment was, 
that it brought him into frequent social intercourse with his 
bishop, Dr. Blomfield. In many respects they were like-minded 
men. Both were distinguished classical scholars; both were 
sound and well read theologians ; both were conscientiously earn- 
est in attending to the duties of their holy profession ; and, more- 
over, both were frank and candid, and without reserve. ‘They 
were frequent companions in their rides and walks, and were 
mutually pleased with each other. On the 5th of November he 
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preached in his cathedral a sermon on the origin and growth of cor- 
ruptions in the Church of Rome. Dr. Copleston’s sentiments on 
what was called ‘‘ Catholic emancipation,” had often been misun- 
derstood and misrepresented. He was always anxious to separate, 
as widely as possible, the religious from the political part of the 
subject. Alluding to this question, he says in his sermon,— 


** If such be the caution requisite for those who think some restraints 
upon our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects essential to our own security, 
still graver is the duty of those who seek to remove them altogether, 
and still more solemn should be the warning addressed to them, not to 
bend religion to their political views; not to represent the difference as 
slight or unimportant between the pure doctrines of our Church and 
that spurious mixture of fraud, of fable, of priestcraft and superstition, 
with which the Church of Rome has corrupted and overlaid the Gospel.” 


The sermon was published on the request of the bishop and 
prebendaries. During the short time that Dr. Copleston held the 
deanery of Chester, he found an occasion for exercising his usual 
munificence by erecting at his own expense—at a cost of 600/. 
and upwards—a stone screen to separate the parish church of St. 
Oswald, originally the south transept, from the main body of the 
cathedral ; an act of munificence recorded by the parishioners on 
a tablet. 

On the 30th of November, 1827, Dr. Copleston received a 
letter from Lord Goderich, offering him the bishoprick of Llandaff 
and the deanery of St. Paul’s, both vacated by the translation of 
Bishop Sumner to Winchester. As when he gained the Latin 
Verse Prize, in 1798, so now on the present occasion, the first 
impression of Dr. Copleston was to write to his revered and beloved 
parents. His letter may be given :— 


** Oriel College, November 30, 1827. 
‘* My dear Father, 

** My letter from Chester was written to announce an improve- 
ment in my health, which I was sure you and my dear mother would be 
glad to hear of. I am just arrived in Oxford, and find awaiting me a 
letter from Lord Goderich, offering the bishoprick of Llandaff and the 
deanery of St. Paul’s, an offer which, notwithstanding the mixed emo- 
tions it raises of awe and apprehension, yet cannot be declined. The 
letter has been lying here one day, and, besides answering it, I have to 
write a multitude of others this evening. This, however, is the first, 
which you will allow me now to finish. 

§* Your dutiful and affectionate son, ° 


“ hs thy 


_ This letter isin the Memoir followed by another, giving his 
father some account of his consecration at Lambeth, and his feel- 
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ings on the occasion ; and also by his farewell letter to the dean 
and fellows of Oriel, accompanied by a formal resignation of the 
provostship. ‘The congratulatory letters of Lord Grenville and 
Sir Robert Peel, will be read, we are persuaded, with much in- 
terest. The consecration sermon was preached by his attached 
and warm-hearted friend, Mr. Tyler. 


On February 14, 1828, the bishop took the oaths and his seat 
in the House of Lords, and in the following month attended 
repeated meetings of the bishops to consider of the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts. On April 22, he spoke in 
the House of Lords for the first time. At the Oriel jubilee 
Dr. Copleston had mentioned and lamented his inaptitude for 
extemporary speaking ; and we have understood that his speeches 
in the House of Lords were not, in general, successful. This 
inaptitude, probably, was occasioned, partly, by constitutional diffi- 
dence, partly, by excessive fastidiousness with respect to appro- 
priate language, and partly from his habit of seeing both sides of 
a question so strongly as to prevent his bringing either of them 
forward with sufficient prominence and vividness. In August of 
that year the bishop commenced his residence in his diocese at 
Llansanfraed, a rented country-gentleman’s house, lately occupied 
by Bishop Sumner, and before him, we believe, by Bp. Van 
Mildert. In a letter to his friend, Mr. John Duncan, written in 
November, he says :— 


“The whole of Monmouthshire is interesting. Last week I em- 
ployed in exploring the southern part of it, making unexpected paro- 
chial visitations (which I take to be much more useful than formal 
ones), and examining the state of churches and schools. The churches 
are, many of them, in a state of squalid neglect ; the ancient character 
suffered to be lost; and a mean sort of patchwork substituted for 
decayed mullions and windows. In one particular I have been inexor- 
ably severe—the destruction of ivy and other vegetation in towers and 
the walls of churches. There are quite ruins enough in Monmouthshire 
to serve for young ladies’ sketch-books, without making a building des- 
tined for religious service subservient to such a purpose. Besides this 
objection, I hold it to bea gross and palpable error in taste to cherish ivy 
(which is the emblem of neglect and decay) in places which ought by 
their aspect to excite other associations.” 


At the Oxford Commemoration of the year 1829, the bishop 
was a guest in his old home, the provost’s lodge of Oriel, and 
preached the Radcliffe sermon. In his diary, July 7, he speaks 
of “ having spent a week most delightfully in the quiet enjoyment 
of scenes long endeared to me, and of the society of my oldest 
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and best friends.” The only alloy of this quiet enjoyment was 
the uproarious noise of the theatre, which appears this year to 
have been extravagantly indulged. Much of the latter part of 
the summer was occupied in visiting the churches and schools of 
his diocese. One entry mentions no less than eight churches 
visited the same day. The bishop was at this time an active 
horseman, and was thus enabled to acquaint himself with many 
remote corners of his diocese that would otherwise have been 
scarcely accessible to him. Of the usefulness of such visitations 
by the bishop in person we give a single instance :— 


‘* October 18.—Attended Lanarth church, and found the late altera- 
tions very objectionable, as giving the poor worse accommodation than 
before. Required the churchwardens to correct this.” 


Several very interesting extracts from the diary are afterwards 
given, for which we must refer our readers to the Memoir itself. 
The following, on the accession of William IV., may be deemed 
of historical importance :— 


“1830. Sunday, July 4.—At St. James’s Palace, at two o’ clock, 
with the archbishops and bishops, to be presented to the king. After 
kissing hands in the closet, the king addressed us in a speech of about 
ten minutes, declaring his firm attachment to the Church of England, 
and his resolution to maintain all her privileges. He adverted to the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, which he regarded purely as a political 
question, not in any degree intended to weaken the Established Church, 
or to encourage popery. He frequently repeated his sentiments of 
love and esteem for the Church of England, and declared that he wished 
the heads of the Church to be present when he received the sacrament 
at the commencement of his reign, to mark in the strongest manner his 
veneration for it, and to assure them of his fixed determination to 
support and defend it,” &c. 


We must next allow ourselves to give an entry of a private 
character :— 


‘Sunday, July 18.—Preached at Offwell: present, my father and 
mother, and most of his sons and daughters. It was on July 20, 1800, 
that I preached my first sermon, and in the same pulpit, before many 
of the same audience.” 


The following April he attended the remains of his revered 
father to the grave, and saw them deposited in a vault prepared 
by him twenty years previously. 

At six o'clock in the morning of October 8, the bishop voted 
against the second reading of the Reform Bill. This gaye occasion 
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to a calm, argumentative letter from Lord Goderich, which is 
given in the Memoir, together with the bishop’s reply. 

July 4, 1835.—The bishop attended the installation at Cam- 
bridge. In a letter to a friend, he says:— 


“Tt is true that I was at the Cambridge installation, having been 
asked by Lord Camden. In the year 1796, Phillpotts and myself 
made an excursion of a week from Oxford, in a gig hired for the 
purpose. We saw all the sights—it was the time of commencement ; 
heard the prizes, viewed scornfully their ceremonies, criticised their 
colleges, and returned by another route to Oxford. This was thirty- 
nine years ago. I had not visited Cambridge since, although my 
companion had; and to me it was singularly interesting to find myself, 
after the long interval, again on the spot, sitting by his side, both of 
us bishops, and both admitted together to the same academical honour.” 


We trust that we shall not be thought guilty of indelicacy if 
we give an extract from the diary of February 4, 1840, referring 
to two prelates still living :— 


“Debate on the Socialists. Admirable speech from the Bishop of 
Exeter, luminous, eloquent, forcible, full of matter; the arrangement 
masterly ; the tone sometimes solemn, sometimes animated, energetic, 
and bold; the reasoning correct and vigorous. His self-possession is 
wonderful as is his command of language, considering that he has not 
the practice of a lawyer, or of a man in office; yet in these respects he 
surpasses them all. The Bishop of London also spoke in his best 
manner. He always brings out original thoughts, bearing well upon 
the subject. His diction the readiest, the purest, and. most correct of 
any speaker’. ‘The Bishop of Exeter carried his point, an address to 
the queen, without a division. The ministers completely beaten.” 


The following November—the Romanists having consecrated a 
cathedral at Newport with great pomp—the bishop preached 
twice against the errors of Romanism, having previously given 
public notice of his intention so to do. He was listened to in a 
crowded church with most profound attention, and afterwards 
published the sermon under the title of “A Pastoral Address to 
the Inhabitants of Newport.” 

The bishop had for many years of his life suffered much from 
occasional and long-continued fits of illness, and now began to 
feel his bodily strength considerably impaired. Having mentioned 
this in a letter to his excellent chancellor, he says :-— 


“‘ When I speak of decay of physical powers, it is not that I repine, 
7 In a subsequent letter (p. 78), alluding to his own speech on the Jew Bill, he 


says, “ the Bishop of London (quinil molitur inepte) was great on this occasion, as 
he always is, but no report can do him justice.” 
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or am distressed by it, only it has come rather more suddenly upon me 
than I expected. Two or three years ago, after recovery from illness, 
I could ride at a good trot or canter for many miles, and walk some 
hours in a day, not only not fatigued, but exhilarated by it. Now I 
feel my limbs stiff and aching after an hour’s exercise, however gentle, 
and I can no longer look to a walk as a ready and sure recreation after 
any weariness of reading or business, or any cares and molestations.” 


This is followed by a cheerful mention of his journey to South- 
ampton, to witness Colonel Pasley’s operation on the Royal 
George. 

In the year 1841 the bishop lost his only-surviving brother, 
who was seized with apoplexy while on his way to church on 
July 19, and died on the 20th. The bishop’s letters on this 
melancholy occasion are strongly indicative of the warmth of his 
family attachments, and of his calm, unostentatious piety. 

Writing, in 1844, to his friend Duncan, he says :— 


* Last evening, at L—’s, I had a very amicable argument with Lord 
M— on the wrongs of Ireland, as he called them, and the excuses they 
furnished for the turbulent and rebellious spirit of the Irish. The rest 
of the company listened to us, and, I believe, felt I had the best of it; 
for the burden of my song was,—‘ Their wrongs have been in a progres- 
sive course of redress for the last sixty or seventy years, and yet, in 
proportion to our good treatment has constantly been their increased 
violence and rancour. And now that they have nothing left to complain 
of, they say we repudiate the connexion. This is not a generous, but a 
servile spirit (as I told him), to behave worse in proportion as we 
behave better and kinder.’ ” 


In an extract from the diary, December 31, after expressing 
his thankfulness for having been blest with good health, and, 
consequently, good spirits, and speaking of the rapid increase of 
the infirmities of age, he says :— 


‘“‘ Being now nearly sixty-nine, I cannot expect an increase of vigour, 
and must be content, for the remainder of my life, to give up the 
pleasure of bodily exercise, in walking as well as riding. To me this is 
a greater loss than to most men ; yet I am thankful for the continuance 
of so much real happiness.” 


June 16, 1845. . The bishop spoke against the third reading 
of the Maynooth Bill, and moved its rejection, and on the 17th 
entered a protest against the measure. The leading heads of the 
protest, which was signed by the Bishops of London, Winchester, 
- Chester, and Cashel, and by three lay peers, are clearly and 
strongly expressed :— ; 
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‘* Dissentient : 

‘1, Because I hold it to be contradictory to the first principles of the 
Reformation, to provide for the establishment of an order of men to be 
educated for the express purpose of resisting and defeating that Refor- 
mation, &c. 

“2, Because the most unbounded toleration of religious error does 
not require us to provide for the maintenance and growth of that 
error, &c, 

**3. Because this measure has a tendency to raise in the public 
mind, a belief that religious truth is a matter of indifference to the 
State,” &c. 


This year the bishop sustained a very heavy loss and severe 
affliction, by the death of a much-valued friend :— 


** August 13th.—Set out this afternoon for Llandaff, to attend the 
funeral of my dear and noble-minded and most lamented friend, Bruce 
Knight, who has been my chancellor, my examining chaplain, my active, 
kind, judicious, and conscientious coadjutor in the administration of 
the diocese for nearly eighteen years.” 


In a letter to a friend, he says of the same excellent man ;— 


‘Tn addition to his virtues and amiable qualities, I hardly ever met 
with such a combination of various talents and intellectual attain- 
ments as he possessed, and, what is still more rare and admirable, such 
entire freedom from vanity and self-sufficiency. He never appeared 
to think himself superior to other men. ‘Though cast in the finest 
mould, he always maintained an intercourse with society, as if he had | 
no claim to distinction. His benevolence, too, was of the most exalted 
kind, founded on pure religious principle, which was the habitual guide 
to his conduct.” 


Several very judicious and interesting letters from the bishop 
are afterwards given, particularly one to his nephew, Mr. John 
Copleston, on the education of his eldest son. In the last letter 
(July 1849) given in the Memoir, he says, 


** Most keenly do I feel the Psalmist’s reflection on old age—‘ Yet is 
our strength then but labour and sorrow.’—My hope is that the quiet 
and repose, so essential to my well being, will not be misinterpreted, or 
expose me to the suspicion of laziness or indifference.” 


From this time the failing state of the bishop’s health became 
more and more apparent to those about him. We will not dwell 
upon the last sad weeks of protracted and suffering exhaustion ; 
they were soothed by the presence of his two nieces, who had for 
some years been accustomed to form part of his household, when 
at Hardwick. Shortly before his final release, he received the 
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sacrament with his two nieces, and said, after the conclusion of 
the holy rite :— 


‘I expect soon to die, and I die in the firm faith of the redemption 
wrought by God in man, through Jesus Christ, assured that all who 
believe in Him will be saved.” 


On Sunday the 14th he breathed his last, and was buried in 
Llandaff cathedral on the 28rd, followed to his grave by a large 
concourse of real mourners, lay as well as clerical. Never perhaps 
had the death of a bishop of our Church occasioned more general, 
or more genuine heart-felt regret among those who had been. 
under his pastoral care. 

After recording the funeral of the bishop, the writer of the 
Memoir gives a very interesting letter from Mr. P. Duncan, con- 
taining some of his “recollections” of his friend, during a long 
series of years. This is followed by an extract from the eloquent 
and affectionate funeral sermon preached by Archdeacon Wil- 
liams. One short passage of this sermon we must be permitted 
to place before our readers :— 


“Of his liberality it would be difficult to speak in adequate terms. 
It was abundant and overflowing. No public work in the diocese 
lacked his ample and ready aid, while his private charity was exercised 
in the same large and generous spirit, and marked with the most kindly 
and delicate attention. To the duties of his diocese he was entirely 
devoted—to these he gave his time, his talents, and his substance. 
His best record, however, will remain in the altered condition of his 
diocese ; its various institutions fostered and improved, its pastors mul- 
tiplied, its churches increased in number, its means of education con- 
tinually enlarged. These will speak far more eloquently than any 
words of ours the praises of him whose death we this day record. He 
died full of years and honours, enjoying, as he himself said, full confi- 
dence in the redemption of Christ.” 


A touching instance of his kindness, in saving a poor and old 
clergyman from imprisonment, by the payment, unknown to him, 
of a debt of 140/., is given by Sir Thomas Phillips in the very im- 
portant and valuable paper, contributed by him in the appendix. 
Sir Thomas has no wish to keep out of sight the income derived 
from the deanery of St. Paul’s, but says, 


‘It is however, due to him to record, that with an episcopal income 
which did not average 1000/., he expended in a single year, in occa- 
sional donations and subscriptions, public or private, connected with 
his diocese, and wholly distinct from claims elsewhere, 1332J., while, 
throughout his episcopate, the whole income derived from his see was 
never equal to his expenditure within its limits for objects of Christian 
benevolence.” 
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The paper of Sir T. Phillips is full of valuable statistical infor- 
mation relating to the diocese, and records the increased number 
of churches, of parsonage houses, of resident incumbents, of 
Church services, and of schools. It gives also portions of several 
of the bishop’s charges, selected with great judgment, and pos- 
sessing much general interest. In the charge for 1836, are some 
observations upon the necessity of a clergyman’s being able to 
address his parishioners in Welsh, ina Welsh parish. In 1847, 
he says, 


Certainly, I mean to be strict in requiring a knowledge of Welsh, 
before instituting or licensing a clergyman to a parish in which that 
language, in any material degree, prevails.” 


This determination involved the bishop in controversies with lay 
patrons, who desired to nominate clergymen ignorant of the 
Welsh language, in parishes in which it was important that the 
ministrations of the Church should be performed in the native 
tongue ; and in the latter part of his connexion with the see he 
rebuked, in his place in parliament, the Lord Chancellor of England 
(Cottenham), for seeking institution in Welsh parishes for two 
clergymen, one of whom was wholly unacquainted with Welsh, 
and the other of whom did not possess sufficient acquaintance 
with the language. On every vacancy, whether the patronage 
was in the bishop or in the dean and chapter, the benefice was 
conferred either on a native of the diocese, or on a native of 
some other part of Wales who had laboured in the diocese. 

At the end of the volume is given a list of the bishop’s publica- 
tions, among which are six papers contributed to the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,” the first in 1811, the last in 1825. 

From the numerous extracts which we have given, and the re- 
marks which we have made, our readers will be enabled to form 
their own estimate of the general character of the Memoir. The 
bishop’s letters, and the notices from his diary of his social inter- 
course with the most distinguished literary men of his time, will be 
found, we think, full of interest, bearing the impress, as they usually 
do, of a powerful and well-informed mind, and of a kind, candid, and 
liberal spirit. Rapid as is the whirl in which every thing seems 
to move around us, we still hope that the name of Copleston will 
not pass away into oblivion, but that his high and varied talents 
and attainments, and his exemplary discharge of the duties of the 
several offices which he successively filled, will be long held in 
grateful and honoured remembrance. 

In addition to the extract from the funeral sermon by Arch- 
deacon Williams, we must be permitted to give the eloquent and 
affectionate tribute to his memory, which, from the pen of an 
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accomplished laymen in his diocese, appeared in a provincial 
periodical :— 


‘Surely few writers of his day have clothed manly sense, sound 
philosophy, and various learning, in.a style at once so polished and so 
vigorous ; or have furnished, within the same space, so many specimens 
of pregnant thought, compact reasoning, and felicitous illustration. His 
unassuming manners while among us made us forget that he, who 
seemed so ready to listen, and so desirous to learn—who smiled at our 
sallies, and encountered our arguments on equal terms—had quelled 
with his single arm the united efforts of the Edinburgh Reviewers, and 
had been pronounced, by no less an authority than Sir James Macin- 
tosh, to be ‘the only writer of our time who has equally distinguished 
himself in paths so distant from each other as classical literature, 
political economy, and metaphysical philosophy.’ 

“From the time of his elevation to the Bench (1827) to his death, 
the bishop ceased to apply his mind to any subjects but those involved 
in his sacred office; and his published works henceforth consisted 
entirely of sermons and charges. Both bear the impress of undi- 
minished vigour—of tempered earnestness—of affectionate solicitude 
for the welfare both of the pastors and their flocks,” &c. 


And again :— 


‘“‘Great as were his abilities, immense his attainments, and noble 
and beneficial the use he made of them, it is not for his learning, his 
genius, or his intellectual power, that the memory of the departed pre- 
late will live longest in the hearts of those who had the happiness of 
knowing him; it is for the unaffected kindness of his nature—it is for 
his unbounded charity, ministered with so unsparing a hand, and in 
streams so copious, as to create a wonder from whence such large sup- 
plies could flow—it is for that sunshine of benevolence, which warmed 
every thing that approached it—for the manly uprightness and noble 
sincerity of his character—for the humility with which he bore, his 
honours, and exerted his superiority—for the constancy and tenderness 
of his friendships, and his eagerness to honour virtue and cherish merit 
wherever found—it is for these qualities of goodness, rather than great- 
ness, that Dr. Copleston will long be loved, wept, and honoured by 
. hosts of mourning friends and disinterested admirers.” 


Among the many important and interesting passages which Sir 
Thomas Phillips has selected from the charges published by the 
bishop, the following (from that in 1839) is so applicable to the 
present state of the controversy with the Romanists, that we can- 
not de wrong if we give it a place in our pages :-— 


‘‘T would entreat you, my reverend brethren, not to disparage your 
Church, or give encouragement to those who disallow ,it, and break 
from it, by yielding, even in name, to their pretensions. To bestow 
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the title ‘catholic’ upon the Romish Church, as contradistinguished 
from our own, is practically injurious, not only with uneducated people, 
but it has actually been employed in controversial argument as a proof 
of their superiority and of our recent origin. To speak of theirs as the 
old faith, or the old religion, and of the Protestant confessions as a new 
form of Christianity, has an equally injurious tendency. The truth, as 
you well know, is, that ours is the old faith. Let us, however, drop 
altogether the distinction of old and new, and adopt that of genuine and 
corrupt. There is but one faith, one religion, one Church, from the 
beginning ; that Church has been for ages grossly corrupted by the in- 
fluence of popery; and it has been more or less reformed and restored 
to its original purity by Protestants in different parts of the Christian 
world. We of this land have accomplished the work more thoroughly, 
and yet more temperately, than any other nation. Let us cherish this 
great and glorious work as our dearest possession,” &c. 
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Art. Il.—The Life of Francis Lord Bacon. By the Rev. JosEru 
Sortatn, A.B. of Trinity College, Dublin. Foolscap 8vo, 
pp: iv. 800. London: 1851. 


Tue English nation has been charged with paying a kind of 
fanatical worship to Shakspeare as a poet, and to Bacon as a 
philosopher. At least, if men must be in some sense idolaters, 
these are two noble idols. And if in either instance the homage 
has been excessive and indiscriminate, in the case of Bacon this 
distinction is to be drawn,—that while his philosophical genius — 
has called forth a profuse admiration, his life and character have 
been subjected to the severest scrutiny. 

It is to his life, rather than to his philosophy, that the pages of 
Mr. Sortain which now lie before us have been mainly, if not 
exclusively, devoted. He surveys it under the aspect in which it 
would naturally present itself to a comprehensive and enlightened, 
but sincerely religious mind. He therefore feels himself compelled 
on many important points to pronounce sentence of condemnation, 
not unmingled, however, with a profound and Christian pity. To 
temper justice with mercy is evidently his aim: but the glory of 
the philosopher does not so dazzle his eyes with its effulgence, as 
to make him blind to the faults of the political aspirant, the 
statesman and the judge; or to prevent him from drawing the 
lesson, that intellectual pre-eminence is no safeguard against 
moral downfall, and only serves to render it more awfully con- 
spicuous. } 

The view in which Mr. Sortain has regarded his subject has 
tended to invest it with a fresh interest, familiar and almost 
exhausted as it is. After what he truly calls in his Preface “ the 
earnest and loving defence of Basil Montague, the equally earnest 
but indignant criticism of Macaulay, and the calm and dignified 
arbitration of Lord Chief Justice Campbell,” a considerable 
amount of entertainment and instruction may still be derived 
from his own volume. It is a valuable addition to the previous 
records of one who stands in the first ranks, if not absolutely 
foremost, among the men who have made England illustrious : 
and it is worthy of the reputation which Mr. Sortain has achieved 
for himself in other departments of literature. It communicates 
little, perhaps, of quite new information; for there was probably 
little to be communicated. But it takes, we think, an impartial 
and just estimate of Lord Bacon’s character, and “ points the 
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moral” of his life in a most impressive manner. The style is 
uniformly appropriate to the topics which come under dis- 
cussion; and rises, when there is occasion, to a serious and 
touching eloquence. Now and then in the earlier parts of the 
work, and in one passage towards the conclusion, Mr. Sortain, 
when he finds his historical materials scanty, has drawn upon a 
vivid imagination. We do not mean that he has falsified, in the 
slightest degree, any known or ascertainable realities ; but simply 
that where the known realities happen to be very few, as during 
Bacon’s residence at Cambridge, he has attempted to supply the 
deficiency by an ideal, though attractive picture. We allude to 
this mode of composition, because it is becoming common: and 
Mr. Sortain, perhaps, ought not to bear the censure, when we 
could point to other writers who are far greater sinners in this 
particular than himself. In the absence of facts, they have 
almost treated us with what may be styled imaginary biographies. 
Instead of contenting themselves with what a man did, they have 
proceeded to detail what he ‘‘ might, could, would, or should” 
have done. But this practice is never to be commended ; if it be 
allowed to pass with applause, or without notice, it may be a 
snare to all biographers who are to come, and the most perilous 
snare to those whose intellects are the most active: it is scarcely 
a legitimate way of creating interest: at least, it belongs to the 
domain of fiction, rather than to a narrative of the actual; and 
the sober muse of history will not permit much indulgence of the 
fancy. 

But we must return to more immediate considerations, It is 
painful to concur—yet. concur we must—in the judicial award 
which has been passed upon Lord Bacon by all dispassionate 
investigators, whether native or foreign, from the earliest down to 
the latest ; and which is not now, we apprehend, likely to be 
reversed. The mind, it 1s true, can dwell with satisfaction on his 
ordinary deportment, and on many features of his domestic and 
private life. He is represented as courteous in manners, 
affable of speech, mild and placable in temper, and exempt from 
all taint or suspicion of libertinism. Nor is it an undue lenity 
to suppose that it must have been something more than mere 
graciousness of demeanour, or mere capaciousness of understand- 
ing, which could not only draw from the pen of a man like Ben 
Jonson the most glowing panegyric, but inspire his heart with a 
reverential and almost enthusiastic attachment. Yet when 
Bacon’s character is assayed by any strict test, how abundant do 
we discover to be the dross and the alloy which are mixed up with 
it ; how terrible the diminutions from its solid and sterling worth ! 
How is the lustre tarnished, how does the bright gold become 
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dim! Alas! throughout the annals of mankind, there occur few 
passages so dark as the darker parts of Lord Bacon’s personal 
history. 

Nor is this all. It is an observation of more than one historian, 
that in some critical junctures of their lives, many great men have 
departed from their proper character, and seemed to be no longer 
themselves. We should be glad to have even this excuse to offer 
for the too notorious circumstances connected with the active 
career of Lord Bacon, and his intercourse with his contemporaries 
on the stage of public affairs. But here the misfortune is, that 
few redeeming points are discernible amidst the repulsive mass of 
venality, corruption, and moral cowardice. The turpitude is not 
the exception. That he rendered some important services to the 
state in his political and legal capacity not even his enemies 
could deny. His vast abilities and his far-reaching wisdom could 
not quite fail him, or be untrue to him, when he had no private 
ends to promote. But we speak of his conduct when personal 
temptations assailed him, and personal triumphs glittered in his 
vision. ‘The stains upon it are such as to make us blush and 
weep for humanity; and they run through its whole tissue. In 
seeking and in holding office, he was guilty of the same faults. 
He was to Raleigh what he had been to Essex. He was in the 
reign of James what he had been in the reign of Elizabeth. His 
weaknesses accompanied him from his youth to his old age.. 

In another respect, too, Bacon was most unhappy. These 
weaknesses were of a kind, which the world is readiest and 
sternest to brand with ignominy. His vices were not even generous 
and splendid vices. His were not the irregularities and errors 
into which brave men are betrayed by a fiery temperament and 
strong passions. His were not the mistakes which arise from an 
inordinate and misdirected devotedness to a person or principle, 
and with which, on that account, the kind and earnest can have 
sympathy. Neither were they the rash, headlong, brilliant in- 
discretions which men, and women almost more than men, ean 
encourage by their indulgence: the failings which are half 
regarded with affection, as “leaning to virtue’s side.” His 
offences were just those which least of all captivate the imagi- 
nation, or enlist the feelings in their favour. They were mean 
crimes for mean objects. Mean crimes; for they were the off- 
spring, not of hasty impulse, but of cold and sordid calculation ; 
for mean objects; for, as a public man, Bacon was ambitious ; 
but his was not the large and commanding ambition of a 
Richelieu, or a Ximenes, of a Chatham, or even of a Wolsey. It 
was a poor ambition for mere office or mere wealth. He could 
tamper with his conscience, and descend to the lowest solicita- 
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tions and manceuvres, he could almost eat the dirt, to obtain a 
pension or a few smiles at court, or to be made solicitor-general. 
For such paltry and selfish aims, he could do worse than submit 
to a hundred indignities, he could be false to the most munificent 
of benefactors, the most sincere and delicate of friends; he could 
repay with treachery and ingratitude the very patrons whom his 
flatteries had courted, and blend with an abject adulation of the 
prosperous a vindictive persecution of the fallen. We might 
pardon his angry collisions with the rude and overbearing yet in- 
trepid Coke; but we cannot pardon his sycophancy towards Vil- 
liers, or the perfidious malignity of which Essex was the victim ! 
Among the extraordinary exhibitions which humanity has 
made of itself from age to age, we know of none more calcu- 
lated to fill us with a melancholy astonishment. History affords ex- 
amples of thousands of men,— Lord Strafford, for instance,— whose 
good and bad qualities seem to spring out of the same root, and 
where each may be said in some measure to partake of the nature 
of the other. There has been a terrible unity and consistency of 
character, even in the greatest criminals. Constitutional im- 
petuosity or hardihood, and an ungoverned intensity of will, have 
oftentimes imparted vigour to the understanding, and at the same 
time magnitude and daring to the depravity. We can under- 
stand such cases. We can understand, though we cannot 
defend, the excesses of Mirabeau. We can understand how 
voluptuousness and licentiousness can be combined with mag- 
nificent powers of eloquence and logical reasoning. But the 
character of Bacon appears at first sight one of startling and 
irreconcileable contrasts. The poet Young, breathing in his 
‘Night Thoughts” a gloomy disdain of the world, and occupy- 
ing his days with thoughts of preferment, or the philosopher 
Seneca, uttering his moral precepts about the nothingness of 
all external possessions, while he was amassing a vast fortune 
by usury, is but a faint type of the contradictions which he pre- 
sents. It is very difficult, therefore, to obtain the key to his 
whole being ; though, perhaps, the nearest approximation to a 
true solution is, that he was self-seeking without being hold or 
firm, that he contrived to unite a quenchless desire for the prizes 
of public life with a want of courage in the midst of its struggles 
and its dangers. With atemperament not robust enough for 
the rougher trials of the world, he was ever anxious to play a 
prominent part in scenes for which he was unfitted. He per- 
petually placed himself in a false position, where even his successes 
were fatal to him. He sometimes seems, at any rate, to have 
absolutely two distinct natures, which co-exist, but cannot 
amalgamate ; to be like two rivers that run side by side, and 
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within the same banks, but without blending their waters. As 
the philosopher becomes the politician, as contemplation turns 
into action, as Bacon steps out of his closet into the arena of the 
world, many of his finest endowments seem changed into 
their opposites ; amenity and kindness forsake him; his words 
are steeped in gall, and an envenomed rancour shocks us with its 
bitterness. How strange is it to behold scientific aspirations of 
a surpassing nobleness and grandeur associated with a cupidity 
which is without one mark or vestige of a magnanimous dis- 
position! How strange is it to conceive of Lord Bacon passing 
in the same day from the composition of the Novum Organum 
to the vile and vulgar intrigues of a timeserver and a place- 
hunter ;——from the sublimest and most comprehensive studies which 
distinguish a sage, to the hypocrisies and arts which disgrace a 
parasite! How strange is it, that he should feed his soul with 
the expectation of undying renown, and the hope of conferring 
immense. benefits upon his fellow-creatures, and yet surrender or 
fling aside all probity, all self-respect, all independence, all manli- 
ness, all truth, for the sake of supplanting a rival, or getting a 
wife ‘with money; that he should be at once the reformer of the 
law in theory, and the corrupter of it in practice; himself per- 
verting justice, while knowing and admonishing others how it was 
in peril of being perverted; the leader of improvement, and yet 
the defender of the foulest abuses ; anticipating the merciful and 
enlightened wisdom of subsequent ages, yet clinging to the last 
shreds of half obsolete barbarity, in the torture of the wretched 
Peacham. The remark is only too correct, that Lord Bacon 
himself represents the persons whom he so forcibly describes ; 
who are, “‘scientia tanquam angeli alati, cupiditatibus vero tan- 
quam serpentes qui humi reptant.” 

Two apologies have been offered for him. The one is, that we 
must not apply the standard of our day, when integrity and even 
disinterestedness are, to a certain degree, indispensable in public 
men, to a period when they were scarcely ashamed to vie with 
each other in servility and rapacity. ‘The other is, that he was 
driven to peculation and the receipt of bribes by the load of 
debts and embarrassments which hampered him at every turn, 
and almost weighed him down with their humiliating pressure. 
His debts, too, it is urged, are the more pardonable, because he 
was so absorbed in vast speculations and designs, that he could not 
pay due attention to the minutiz of household management. 
Let these excuses avail as far as they will go. But, after all, the 
laws of morality are of invariable obligation, and a man. like 
Bacon could not be ignorant of them. Again, the contraction of 
debts which there is no fair prospect of paying, is a dishonesty in 
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itself, and cannot be made a justification of other dishonesty. 
And although, under all the circumstances, we may regard the 
embarrassments which William Pitt, for instance, left behind 
him with a_ kind of respectful compassion, still a careful 
anxiety to regulate an establishment and be equitable towards 
tradesmen, can never be a discredit to the profoundest philoso- 
pher, or the most successful statesman. Or even if the passive 
delinquencies of Bacon, if his omissions with respect to the petty 
details of domestic duty, or to the discovery and punishment of 
the knavery of his servants, may be attributed to the pre-occupa- 
tion of a full mind, busied with the mightiest cogitations,—if 
these negligences admit of palliation, what plea can be offered 
for those elaborate meannesses, those positive artifices and efforts, 
with which he fawned upon the unworthy, and hunted down the 
unfortunate. It remains beyond controversy, that we have to 
lament, not one great lapse under one great trial, but the absence 
of high-mindedness and rectitude in a multiplicity of transactions. 
We have to lament the astounding discrepancies, for a long series 
of years, between the aphorisms which we approach with venera- 
tion, and the proceedings from which we turn with disgust. We 
have to lament that, even for some time after his compulsory retire- 
ment, when the great seal had been wrested from his hands, he re- 
tained his hankering for the emoluments and honours which he had 
lost: though it is but justice to his memory to add, that, before the 
termination of his life, official dignities and court favours had no 
longer any charms for hin; and it appears without affectation 
that he exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 have done with such vanities.” 

The rapid sketch which we have thus given of the character 
and conduct of Lord Bacon has, of course, no pretensions to 
originality. It is a mere abstract, or summary, of the particulars 
which are to be found at length in the pages of Mr. Sortain. To 
those pages our readers must be referred. We must conclude, 
as we began, our criticism, by stating that the biographer has not 
shrunk from his task; for he knew that he could not justify 
Bacon without sacrificing truth ; and he felt that his office com- 
pelled him to expose errors which he night gladly have covered 
with an impenetrable veil. The veil, however, he has withdrawn, 
to use his own fine expressions, with ‘“‘ reverent regret and charit- 
able awe.” ‘‘In giving his vote,” as he says, ‘‘ to the verdict of 
guilty, he has had to do strong violence to himself; and his only 
comfort, after that which arises from the sense of having dis- 
charged a duty, is the humble hope that Lord Bacon may be 
more useful as a moral beacon than he has ever been, or can be, 
as an intellectual leader '.” 

1 Preface, p. iv. 
VOL. XVI.—NO. XXXII,—JANUARY, 1852. U 
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Mr. Sortain is right. As nothing can be more monstrous in 
itself, or more fatal to the true interests of mankind, than the 
belief or notion that splendour of intellect may confer a charter 
or licence for doing wrong; that sagacity, reach of mind, or, in 
other words, the more complete knowledge of the good, the true, 
the morally beautiful, is to enable a man to depart from it with 
impunity ;—so no lesson can be more useful and more salutary, 
while none is more mournful and more chastening to our pride, 
than the renewed persuasion that mental power is compatible 
with moral imbecility, mental greatness with moral littleness ; 
that majesty of thought is no adequate preservative against base- 
ness of action; that the same man may be at once exalted to 
the highest pinnacle of fame, and sunk into the deepest abyss of 
degradation ; may have bequeathed the largest legacy, and 
afforded the most ample scope, at once for the admiration and for 
the scorn of posterity ; may have done the most both to raise and 
to lower human nature in our estimation. 

It is in this twofold light that Lord Bacon stands out upon 
the canvass of history, or is as a statue placed upon a lofty 
and colossal pedestal, on which rest at once the brightest sun- - 
beams of glory, and the darkest shadows of opprobrium. Such a 
spectacle may well teach us to be contented, as with lowlier 
acquirements, so with obscurer station. It is a sad thing for any 
one to be always, as it were, sitting to mankind for his portrait ; 
to mankind, which cares far more for a faithful than for a flatter- 
ing likeness. It is asad thing for any one to be so historical a 
personage, that the records of his shame become as imperishable 
as the monuments of his genius. Happier, surely, would Lord 
Bacon have been, if the current of his philosophical projects had 
never been disturbed by the muddy tide of his political ambitions ; 
if he had put forth his immortal conceptions with an untitled and 
an untarnished name. 

But he made his choice, and must abide by it. This happiness, 
which he denied to himself in his lifetime, is now and for ever 
denied to him by the world. His words, his deeds, his memory, 
have become public property. Mr. Sortain has been constrained, 
therefore, to present to us the true lineaments of one who, among 
all men that have ever lived, has been, perhaps, the greatest 
instructor to his fellow-creatures by his writings, and the greatest 
warning to them by his example. He has presented them, how- 
ever, candidly, and even tenderly; not as a man enviously rejoic- 
ing over the failings of the illustrious, but as a man to whom 
virtue is more sacred than genius, and the cause of right dearer 
than the reputation even of Lord Bacon. 

His fiterary reputation nothing can destroy or shake. As we 
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place it, in imagination, side by side with his official career, we 
can only repeat, how awful must have been the transgressions 
which such merits can scarcely rescue from abhorrence ! how 
august the merits which cannot be crushed or hidden beneath 
such a burden of transgressions ! 

If our space allowed us, we might now turn from the personal 
story of Lord Bacon, and attempt the more pleasing, yet more 
difficult office of entering into some, at least, of the discussions 
which are connected with his philosophical labours. After all 
that has been done by Mr. Dugald Stewart, by Mr. Hallam, by 
Mr. Macaulay, by Mr. Basil Montague, by Dr. Whewell, by Mr. 
J.D. Morell, and others, in England ; as also by several French 
and German writers on the continent of Europe ; there yet, per- 
haps, remains room for an impartial and accurate examination of 
the characteristics of his philosophy, and of its influence upon 
succeeding times. ‘The questions are not yet, perhaps, quite 
settled, whether and how far this philosophy is more valuable for 
its particular details or for its general spirit; whether and how 
far the works of Lord Bacon are the great instauration of a new 
intellectual epoch, and himself the founder of a new intellectual 
dynasty ; whether and how far his Organon is an original instru- 
ment or method of research and discovery ; whether and how far 
it is applicable to the moral and metaphysical, as well as to the 
natural sciences ; whether and how far it is deficient, as taking 
too little account of deduction, and failing to discern its true 
nature and uses; whether and how far, either in intention or in 
effect, it deals too exclusively with outward observation and ana- 
lysis, with the objective side of knowledge, leaving abstract ideas 
and subjective principles too much out of sight ;—in short, 
whether and how far it places the empirical element in too 
prominent a position, and.thus has generated a tendency to 
modern sensationalism, and what is now called positivism. 

If we ventured upon these questions, we might be guilty of 
some slight heresies against the reigning belief: and, besides, it 
is unadvisable to treat them in a merely off-hand and peremptory 
manner, without being able to modify our opinions by the requisite 
explanations and illustrations. 

On one point, however,—and it seems to us in these times an 
important one,—we are anxious to enter a kind of protest. Mr. 
Macaulay has said, and many others concur with him, that ‘“ two 
words form the key of the Baconian doctrine, utility and progress.” 
He considers Bacon as the philosopher of facts, the great apostle 
of experimental inquiry, the investigator whose method is practical 
and fructiferous, in opposition to those whose philosophy is sterile, 
because it wastes itself in empty theories and unprofitable disputa- 
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tions. Enlarging upon this text, he draws a facetious comparison 
between making shoes and writing treatises, and ends it in favour 
of the shoemaker. 

Now comparisons of this sort are, we cannot but think, not 
only invidious, but irrelevant: for the two things compared have 
their distinct province, and can scarcely be regarded as commen- 
surable with each other. Indeed, the whole view embodied in 
Mr. Macaulay’s clever and amusing—we might say, brilliant and 
fascinating,—but, nevertheless, one-sided disquisition contains but 
half the truth. It is hardly just towards Lord Bacon; it is cer- 
tainly unjust towards philosophy. 

It is hardly just to Lord Bacon. For Lord Bacon, without 
question, does lay much stress upon “ fruits :” he does propose to 

himself as one main end of his endeavours, the relief of man’s 
estate, ‘‘commodis humanis inservire,” * dotare vitam humanam 
novis inventis et copiis.” But we doubt exceedingly whether he 
would himself have accepted Mr. Macaulay’s account as a complete 
definition of his aims. His “ prima philosophia” looks to other 
objects no less than to practical usefulness; and we entirely agree 
with Dr. Whewell, where he points out the fact that. Bacon 
would proceed not only ‘‘ descendendo ad opera,” but also “‘ ascen- 
dendo ad axiomata.” 

It is certainly unjust towards philosophy. We quite admit 
that a philosophy there has been in certain periods and places, 
ambitious, yet jejune; presumptuous, yet impotent; tumid, yet 
barren, such as Mr. Macaulay has described ; a philosophy which 
writers to whom Mr. Macaulay must bow, have designated as 
‘¢ philosophy falsely so called.” But we cannot consent to place in 
this category all that philosophy which deals with abstract truths 
and the grander problems of existence ;—though they may be mys- 
terious and apparently remote;—or even though, in pursuing them, 
men may have been led to attempt the impracticable virtue of 
the stoics, or may have been lost in the clouds of German ontology. 
We should be the last to deer y “the fruitfulness and vigour” of 
those efforts of Lord Bacon which have had so large a share in 
creating a new era in the study and interpretation of the phe- 
nomena around us ; which have contributed so much to give a new 
impetus and direction to the exertions and energies of the human 
mind; and which have been among the most influential, if not 
proximate causes of the marvellous inventions of the nineteenth 
century. But we believe that a great intellectual revolution was 
in progress before Lord Bacon began to write; and that, if he 
had never written, still from the advancements of society, from 
the habits of modern durope, and, most of all, from the free ac- 
tivities of England in all regions of thought, such a revolution had 
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become inevitable. To speak of one man alone, Roger Bacon 
had lived long before Francis, and must not be forgotten. We 
believe, too, that the natural process of things will more and more 
ensure attention to what 1s called useful knowledge, to the material 
interests of mankind, to all that bears upon the mechanical arts, 
upon trade and manufactures, or generally, upon the details and 
improvements of the present and the actual. The voice of the 
practical is, after all, a very loud, a very potent, and a very im- 
portunate voice. 

But it is this very belief which makes us feel that what our 
country now requires is a counterbalance rather than a stimn- 
lus, to this merely practical and “positive” spirit. It were 
easy to show that the loftiest philosophy has its reference to 
ordinary life and the discharge of daily duties, as the largest 
generalizations of science are oftentimes the best guides even for 
the common operations of manual industry. But we are more 
concerned to insist upon the investigation of high and deep truth, 
though it may seem to the majority of men speculative and not 
practical—simply for its own sake. There is room in the world 
for the natural sciences: and there is room also in the world for 
more elevated and abstract contemplations. ‘There is, moreover, 
a time for all things; a time for business-like activity, and a 
time for communing with the profounder secrets of this our won- 
derful existence; a time for looking into the whole complex con- 
stitution of man, the real end and meaning of his being born, his 
original relations, his immutable obligations, his ultimate destiny. 
We cannot think those researches quite vain, which gave birth to 
the fine aspirations of Plato; we cannot think that philosophy 
quite barren which taught Socrates how to die; we cannot 
throw scorn upon any meditations which render a man less the 
slave of the objects of time and sense; nor—if such parallels must 
be drawn—can we deem that which but embellishes the outside of 
life, and the results of which almost terminate with the present 
world, of more value than that which conduces to the knowledge 
and discipline of our inner being, and of which the “ fruits” are 
immortal. We should be sorry, therefore, to have closed these 
remarks without saying a few words in behalf of those studies 
which, in an age of railroads, and industrial exhibitions, and 
electric telegraphs, ought not quite to pass away. 

There still remain some very tempting subjects relative to 
Lord Bacon, which we are compelled to leave untouched. We 
might have been glad to have spoken of his religious opinions,— 
more especially of the view which he takes of the office of theology 
and its connexion with human sciences; in fact, of all that has 
regard to the philosophy of religion. We might have been glad 
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to have said something of his manner of writing by aphorisms in 
contradistinction to more continuous and formal argument. We 
might have been even glad to have briefly discussed his style, as 
he employed or changed it at different periods of his life, in his 
Essays so truly popular, or in his more imposing productions. 
This matter might claim notice, as the style of Bacon’s philoso- 
phical works has been of late vehemently attacked in France, on 
account of its alleged want of simplicity and scientific exactness : 
nor is it unnatural that this fault should have been found by 
authors who are themselves deficient in depth of thought, in 
richness and loftiness of imagination, while they have been able 
to clothe their conceptions with a neatness and precision of Jan- 
guage which the prose of no other nation, since the revival of 
literature, has yet perhaps attained. 

But we are not invited to these topics by the present volume 
of Mr. Sortain; and it is better, therefore, at least to defer our 
observations, in the hope that on some future occasion we may 
again meet his name in connexion with that of Lord Bacon. 
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Art. III.—1. The Ordinance of Confession. By ,Witiiam 
GresLey, M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield. Uondon: Masters. 


2. A Letter to the Parishioners of St. Saviour’s, Leeds. By the 
Bishop of Rivon. With an Appendix. Rivingtons. 


3. The Duty of English Churchmen, and the Progress of the Church 
in Leeds. By Warter Farquuar Hoox, D.D., Vicar of 
Leeds. Murray. 


4. Thoughts on Confession and Absolution. By the Rev, Tuomas 
Bownier, M.A. Rivingtons. 


We remember, some years ago, reading a paper in a religious 
periodical, of which we forget the name, on the subject of 
‘‘ Confession,” and the conviction at that time impressed itself 
very strongly upon our mind that that subject would, sooner or 
later, be the battle-field, so to speak, of the English Church. 
We foresaw that the time must, sooner or later, come when they, 
on the one hand, who merely then hinted’, by the way, at the 
advantage to be derived by the “‘ penitent” from the unburdening 
of the conscience in confession, and the reception of private 
sacerdotal absolution, would openly advocate the practice of 
private confession as the rule of life in the English Church; 
when they, on the other hand, who honestly and conscientiously 
believe, not that the practice of private confession is left an 
“open question” among us, but that its application is, clearly 
and advisedly, limited to certain special and particular cases ; 
who believe, that to make that practice in anywise, and under 
any circumstances, the rule of life, is inconsistent alike with the 
plain teaching of Holy Scripture, the practice of the early Chris- 
tians, and the formularies of the English Church; who believe 
that on this question, as on too many others, the Church of 
England differs from the Church of Rome, not simply im degree, 
but in kind; that our reformers intended not simply to render 
private confession voluntary, instead of compulsory, but also to 
hold it up to English Churchmen, as the exception and not the 
rule, as their medicine and not as their natural food ;—we foresaw, 
we say, the time when such persons, in other words, when the 


1 Lest this should be misunderstood, it may be well to state that we are not 
alluding here to Dr. Pusey, although even his later writings develope his views 
much more clearly on this subject. 
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vast majority of the English clergy would be forced, whether they 
wished it or not, to take one side or the other; when the subject 
could not be evaded, but must be discussed on its merits, honestly 
and impartially, without fear, favour, or affection. That time 
has, (we believe we may say as regards the future well-being 
of the Church of England,) happily now come. ‘There is no 
longer any room whatever for doubt, partly from the recent 
publications of Dr. Pusey and his immediate followers, partly 
from the revelations of recent perverts, that there is a systematic 
attempt in progress to hold up private confession as the panacea 
for all spiritual disorders—to represent it as, virtually, at all 
events, a necessary part of the Christian life, without which real 
penitence can scarcely be felt—without which true comfort can 
scarcely be realized—without which the earnest-minded Christian 
can scarcely be assured that, in spite of his short-comings, his 
deficiencies, and his continual backslidings, he yet is, by God’s 
grace, accepted in the beloved, or may humbly hope, by constant per- 
severance to the end, to be made hereafter a partaker of the 
inheritance of the Saints in light. Our readers will remember that 
in a former paper? we thought it our duty to discuss, at consi- 
derable length, the recent writings of Dr. Pusey on this subject. 
We feel it right again to recur to the question, in consequence of 
the publication of Mr. Gresley’s ‘“‘ Ordinance of Confession,” a 
treatise written, as we gather from its date, well-nigh pari passu 
with our own paper, in which, from the very same premises, 
Mr. Gresley draws conclusions the most diametrically opposite to 
our own; in which, not simply is the practice of private confes- 
sion held up as the greatest possible privilege to the Christian, 
under well-nigh every circumstance of life, but the qualifications 
of the Anglican “confessor” are broadly defined; the most 
minute directions given both for the priest who is to receive, as 
well as for the penitent who is to offer the confession. 

If, in discussing this subject, we felt very great regret at 
being compelled to differ from one whose opinions we would, if 
possible, so gladly follow, and for whom individually we feel so 
sincere a respect as Dr. Pusey, that feeling is in a tenfold degree 
increased, at finding it necessary to differ from Mr. Gresley on 
this, or any other subject appertaining to the Church of Kingland. 
In fact, in Mr. Gresley’s case, it is not simply a feeling of regret, 
it 18 one of deep disappointment also. We were always afraid, 
sincerely as we believed that Dr. Pusey loved the Church to which 
he belongs—convinced as we were that he would never forsake her 
communion—that yet, in the hour of actual danger, when enemies 
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from without and from within were threatening her very existence, 
Dr. Pusey, from his innate love of peace,—from his, under present 
circumstances, morbid yearning after unity—from his dislike of 
controversy, as such—would shrink from placing himself in the 
front of the battle; would hesitate to draw the sword, and, if 
need be, throw away the scabbard, in defence of the rights, the 
liberties, and the independence of the English Church against 
foreign invasion and domestic treachery. We feared that the 
innate regret with which Dr. Pusey would deplore, while recog- 
nising, the necessity of our Reformation, would prevent his appear- 
ing, in the hour of trial, as one of its vigorous defenders. Let 
the events of the last twelve months say whether these fears were 
well or ill founded. But we entertained a very different feeling, 
indeed, with respect to Mr. Gresley. Our earliest associations 
recognise him as, emphatically, the “*‘ ENet1suH CuuRCHMAN ;” as 
one who, armed at all points, would defend the Church of 
England against all enemies ; as one who, while regretting, as all 
earnest-minded Churchmen must regret, the necessity of the 
Reformation, would yet do all in his power to prevent Anglicans 
from ever lapsing into the “distinctive” errors which our 
reformers then, in accordance with the teaching, as of Holy 
Scripture, so of the Primitive Church, wisely and lawfully repu- 
diated. Deeply, therefore, most deeply, do we regret the publi- 
cation of the ‘“‘ Ordinance of Confession.” Sincerely grieved are 
we that they who believe that at the Reformation “the great 
change which the English Church made as to confession was, 
that it ceased to be voluntary,” should be able to appeal, in sup- 
port of their opinion, to a name so respected among us as that of 
Mr. Gresley; that he should be identified with teaching which, 
we firmly believe, has, more than any one thing besides, been the 
cause of perversion to the Romish Communion. 

But it may, perchance, be said, Do not your own admissions 
weaken, very materially, your own cause? Should not the adhe- 
sion of such a man as Mr. Gresley to the school of those who so 
strenuously uphold private confession somewhat shake your confi- 
dence in the conclusion to which you have come? We are not 
insensible to this consideration. We have, since Mr. Gresley’s 
book appeared, given to the whole subject a careful attention, and 
the result is, we are, more than ever, convinced of the soundness 
of the view we recently set forth on the subject. We are, more 
than ever, persuaded that, while the Church of England ‘ allows,” 
she not only does not ‘“‘enjoin,” but does not ‘‘ recommend ” 
private confession to any members of her communion, except to 
those who cannot without it ‘* quiet their own consciences ;” and, 
moreover, for that is, after all, the real question, that the Church 
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of England really means what her formularies say for her ; that 
the limitation in question is to be understood and interpreted in 
its strict and literal sense. We are firmly of opinion, that, to 
assimilate the practice of the English Church to that of the 
Church of Rome on this subject is not only to run directly 
counter both to the letter and to the spirit of our Reformation, 
but is to do the greatest possible damage to our own spiritual 
mother. 

And we trust we need hardly say that, in speaking of perversion 
to Rome with reference to this subject, we have not the smallest 
notion of insinuating that Mr. Gresley is one whit the less sound 
a member of the English Church, in intention and feeling, hecause 
of the production of the work we have now to notice. Far, very 
far, be it from us to think of imputing, directly or indirectly, to 
such a man a tendency to Romanism or Romanizing. But we 
are none the less firmly convinced that no one subject has so 
much tended to unsettle, in the first instance, the minds of many 
who have left us, as the attempt to make, by a species of moral 
compulsion, private confession the rule of life in the English 
Church. Therefore do we so strongly regret the line Mr. Gresley 
has now taken. We fear that his book will be an occasion to 
many more to fall away. Many, we fear, will read it, who, 
eagerly seeking to apply it in practice, will find themselves 
exposed, in direct consequence of such application, to what they 
will consider unjust suspicion. Unable to endure the “ fiery 
trial,” which, for want of duly appreciating the spirit as well as 
the letter of our Church’s teaching, they have heedlessly brought 
upon themselves, they will be, gradually and insensibly, induced 
to take refuge in that communion which fully recognizes and fully 
allows the practice of which they are such strenuous advocates. 
To use the able language of the Bishop of Oxford, ‘* They will 
feel that their present position in the English Church is alien to 
her whole system. ‘This feeling of unreality in more vigorous 
minds will produce discontent with their present position, then 
they will seek out a position where they may do unreservedly 
what now they do with reserve and clandestine constraint’.” 

As Mr. Gresley has done us the honour to allude in a post- 
script to our former paper on this subject, a notice to which we 
very briefly adverted in our last number, we are naturally led to 
consider his treatise in a twofold aspect—first, on its own merits, 
and, secondly, as it bears upon the question, how far Dr. Pusey’s 
teaching on this cabject is, or is not, virtually identical with 
that of the Church of Rome. 


° Charge, Nov. 1851. 
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And, in discussing Mr. Gresley’s treatise, we are free from one 
difficulty under which we laboured to a considerable extent in our 
former paper. In discussing Dr. Pusey’s writings, we were 
compelled to enter into a lengthened statement, to gather, by an 
induction of particular passages, how far his views really extended 
on this subject. The gist of Dr. Pusey’s rejoinder to Mr. Dods- 
worth was, that he had never ‘ enjoined,” but, simply, when 
urged to do so, had permitted the practice of private confession. 
“TY could not enjoin (sic) what the English Church leaves free. 
I recommended it to those who felt that their case needed it. 
Else, I have not given the impulse to it. It came from within*.” 
Our task then was to prove that Dr. Pusey had, virtually, 
‘enjoined ” confession ; that is to say, that all, without excep- 
tion, who should be drawn within the sphere of his influence, 
would, as a matter of fact, if they carried out his teaching, habitu- 
ally practise it. ‘This, we think, is, to all intents and purposes, 
enjoming confession by moral force. But, be that as it may, we 
have, at any rate, no difficulty of this kind to contend with as 
regards Mr. Gresley. We have no reason to complain of want 
of openness and candour in his treatise. We devoted a consider- 
able amount of time and thought to show that the English 
Church never “‘ enjoins,” and only sanctions, private confession in 
particular and specified cases. We were nota little surprised, 
therefore—and we readily admit, considering the writer, not a 
little startled—to find, in opening Mr. Gresley’s treatise, the 
three first chapters thus headed :—*“ Confession sanctioned and 
ENJOINED by the English Church ;”—‘ Confession ENJOINED 
before Communion ;”—and ‘* Confession ENJOINED to the sick !”’ 
With no inconsiderable degree of trepidation—we are speaking 
in all sincerity—we sat down to peruse the chapters in question. 
We are bound to say, in equal sincerity, that Mr. Gresley has, in 
our judgment, utterly and entirely failed in proving the position 
he has laid down. 

Before, however, we proceed in our proof of this assertion, we 
must take an objection, a limine, to very much that is adduced 
by Mr. Gresley with respect to those who differ from the school 
to which he has, happily in this point only, declared his adhesion. 
Mr. Gresley seems to imagine that all who object to the indis- 
criminate recommendation of private confession must therefore, 
perforce, object to any thing like affectionate and private inter- 
course between a parish priest and his flock ; must necessarily 
repel a penitent, who comes precisely within what we consider 
the law of the English Church; must harshly drive away one 
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who, not being able to “ quiet his conscience” by the means the 
Church offers, comes to a priest to “ open his griefs.” Nay, 
more than this. We are charged in plain terms with being 
responsible for the ruin of souls who, but for our neglect, would 
have come to Curist, because we refuse to strain, as we assert, 
the plain and precise teaching of the Church whose ministers we 
are. We are such strong’ “‘ partisans of a school,” “ so habituated 
to party views as to be unable to judge of things simply on their 
own merits ;” and thus we leave the souls of our people to perish 
through our wilful blindness, our scrupulous obstinacy. 


‘“ Who,” says Mr. Gresley, ‘‘ with such a penalty before him—who, 
that had a true love for the souls of the brethren, would set himself 
against the use of any means of grace which have been sanctioned by 
the Church, and approved by the use of holy men, as efficacious for the 
great work of bringing souls to repentance? Surely, they who dis- 
courage or neglect such means of grace must be deemed responsible for 
the souls which might have been brought to repentance, but are not °.” 

And again :— 

“And yet I would appeal to any bishop or priest, whether favour- 
able or not to the practice, provided only he be sincerely anxious for 
the salvation of souls, whether, if a poor sinner came to him to open 
his griefs under any circumstances, he would have the heart to drive 
him from him, for the sake of his theory. I do not think that any truly 
Christian Minister would do so. It would be doing just as the priest 
and Levite did, when they passed by the wounded man. I feel sure 
that, practically, there is not a really earnest parochial Priest who 
would not at once accept the confession of one who came to him in 
humble penitence. And if he would do so in one case, the question is 
conceded ; for if a hundred came, he would not reject them’.” 

Now we beg to tell Mr. Gresley on this passage, Ist, that he is 
very uncharitable in his supposition; and, 2ndly, that he is very 
illogical in his conclusion. What right has Mr. Gresley to sup- 
pose for a moment that they who refuse to wrest from their fair 
and legitimate use, as we say, the directions of their Church, are 
not fully as anxious for the souls of their people as they who, in 
our judgment, do so wrest them? What right has Mr. Gresley 
to set up the view which his school takes on this subject, as. ne- 
cessarily and certainly so correct that they who ditfer from it are 
thereby making themselves directly responsible in God’s sight for 
the souls “* which might have been brought to repentance, but 
are not?” What possible right has Mr. Gresley even to hint at 


5 Of course we are not speaking here of ourselves, personally, as Mr. Gresley 
had not read our paper, when the first part of his treatise was written. 
6 Pp, 2, | 7 Pp. 14, 15. 
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any bishop or priest driving away the penitent, who came to him 
‘to open his griefs,” just because that bishop or priest cannot see 
any authority or reason, either in the nature of things or in the 
injunctions of the Church, for impressing on all men, whether 
they feel it or not, the virtual necessity of so coming? We give 
every credit to Mr. Gresley and to Dr. Pusey for an earnest love 
for the souls of all who are brought within the sphere of their 
ministration. We claim an equal credit for those who differ 
from them on this question ; and we confess our surprise that Mr. 
Gresley should go out of his way to give utterance to insinuations 
altogether ungrounded. 

But, moreover, Mr. Gresley’s conclusion is most illogical. 
‘“‘ Those,” he says, ‘‘ who are prejudiced * against confession may 
still maintain that it is not to be practised except on the special 
occasions when it is enjoined.” Mr. Gresley then wishes to show 
the unsoundness of this view. How does he do this? He says, 


“I feel sure that, practically, there is not a really earnest parochial 
priest who would not at once accept the confession of one who came to 
him in humble penitence. And if he would do so in one case, the 
question is conceded; for if a hundred came he would not reject 


them °.” 


Now what ‘ question” does Mr. Gresley mean is here “ con- 
ceded?” If he means the question as to whether the priest 
should or should not receive the confession of one spontaneously 
coming to him “in humble penitence,” we beg to tell him that, 
as far as we are concerned, he is the only party who raises the 
question. There can be no doubt whatever as to the priest’s 
duty, if he follow the plain directions of the Church. But if, on 
the other hand, Mr. Gresley means to say that, because a priest 
hears the confession of one, or one hundred, or one thousand, 
who come to him, not being able, by the means the Church offers, 
to ‘ quiet their own conscience,” therefore ‘‘ the question is con- 
ceded,” that all ought to confess indiscriminately, then is he 
guilty of as great a fallacy, as he who should draw an universal 
conclusion from particular premises. Because a priest 1s bound 
to receive all who come to him, therefore he at once con- 
cedes the question that all ought so to come! 

And, moreover, we cannot but express our extreme surprise at 
the very striking difference between the treatise we are now con- 
sidering, and those other admirable works by which Mr. Gresley 
has heretofore done such deservedly eminent service to the Church 
of Iingland. Mr. Gresley announces a work headed “ The Ordi- 
nance of Confession.” Now inasmuch as the subject was one 
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which has excited some slight degree of interest during the last 
twelve months, a subject on which nearly every body, from the 
mob at St. Barnabas to bishops delivering their charges ew cathedra 
—(we must except by the way D.C.L., who, although ready enough 
to write de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, has hitherto pru- 
dently steered clear of this, to his party, rather ticklish question) 
—on which nearly every one has had something to say; we did 
expect when we saw Mr. Gresley’s book announced, that suppos- 
ing he took the line he has taken, which from his title we feared 
would be the case, he would do one of two things: we expected 
to find him either laying down the doctrine of the English Church, 
as he deemed it, from her formularies, and then, proving by his- 
torical testimony that such must be her teaching in the nature of 
things, that she could not, as an honest witness to catholic truth, 
teach any other doctrine than that which she had also received ; 
or, conversely, having traced the subject in question through Holy 
Scripture down to the Reformation, then endeavouring to show that 
the doctrine held by the Church of England was the same as that 
which always had been held by the Church Catholic; that the 
rule of Vincentius, guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, being 
a rule exactly applicable to private confession, therefore private 
confession must be, in the nature of things, the rule of the Church 
of England. Such, as every English Churchman knows, is the 
course adopted by Mr. Gresley when he demonstrates, against 
all comers, the validity of episcopal ordination, or the doctrine of 
‘one baptism for the remission of sins ;” and such therefore is the 
course we expected to find him adopting on the subject of private 
confession. To our great surprise we find nothing whatever of 
the kind. Mr. Gresley rushes at once in medias res. He lays 
down dogmatically the position that confession is “‘ sanctioned and 
enjoined by the English Church:” but he gives not one single 
passage from Holy Seripture; he brings forward not one single 
extract from the primitive fathers to show that such must be the 
case, to prove that the Church of England must regard private 
confession as her rule of life, because the Primitive Church, in 
accordanee with the teaching, direct or implied, of Holy Scrip- 
ture, asa matter of fact, always did soregard it. Yet Mr. Gresley 
uses very grave language on this subject: he says in his preface, 
‘To my brethren in the ministry, this book is particularly ad- 
dressed ; because on them rests the heavy responsibility of promoting 
or discouraging the use of confession.” Surely then, if so “ heavy 
a responsibility rests on us,” we ought to_have the very strongest 
possible ground shown us for taking either the one course or the 
other. Persons indeed who had not carefully considered the sub- 
ject, might fairly assume, from the way Mr. Gresley has treated 
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it, that there was really no difference of opinion whatever re- 
specting it, in the minds of “ unprejudiced” persons—of all not 
bigoted to ‘party views.” Mr. Gresley, we know, does not en- 
tertain this opinion, because he has quoted from writers, 1 support 
of his own views, many of whom have proved to demonstration that 
the doctrine that private confession ought to be the rule of life, is 
an unscriptural and uncatholic doctrine! We might, not un- 
reasonably, draw a certain conclusion from this omission of Mr. 
Gresley’s. We will not now do so. We simply invite his atten- 
tion to it, requesting him, in his next edition, to do one of two 
things: either to prove the affirmative of the position we laid 
down in our former paper, that private confession, as the rule of 
life, was unknown to the elder dispensation, cannot be proved by 
Holy Seripture, and is not sanctioned by the teaching or practice 
of the primitive fathers ; or else that he will honestly and manfully 
admit, that he has really committed himself to a paradox, viz. 
that the Church of England runs counter to Scripture and 
eatholic truth. 

But now let us see how Mr. Gresley establishes the truth of 
that proposition, which even Dr. Pusey did not venture to enun- 
ciate, that the Church of England enjoms confession *. ‘ The first 
occasion,” he says, “is in the exhortation to communicate. All 
persons are strongly exhorted that they present themselves at 
the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper with due prepara- 
tion :” and then he gives a long extract from the first exhorta- 
tion, putting in italics, as specially making out his case, all that 
part of it which is particularly addressed to those who cannot, by 
the means the Church offers, ‘* quiet their own consciences.” In 
several other places Mr. Gresley labours hard to prove that when 
the Church limits confession to those who cannot without it 
‘“‘ quiet their own consciences,” she does practically intend to 
include under this category well nigh all Christians of every sort 
and kind who desire to come to holy communion. As the 
‘¢ Dublin Review ” very fairly puts it, with respect to Dr. Pusey, 
he practically makes the priest say to his flock, ‘‘ If you have no 
scruples about going to holy communion, you ought to have them, 
and therefore ought to come and open your griefs.”. Now we 
have two objections to make to Mr. Gresley’s conclusion, first, 
that it is incorrect in fact; and secondly, that it is injurious 
to the Church of England. First, then, we assert that the con- 
clusion is incorrect in fact. In her anxiety to guard against any 
coming unprepared to holy communion the Church orders her 
ministers to read one of two exhortations “ upon the Sundays, or 
some holiday, immediately preceding” its celebration. She lays 
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down, in the first of these, certain minute rules, as “the way 
and means” whereby persons may suitably prepare themselves 
‘ worthily, and with faith, to receive that holy sacrament.” She 
then provides that if, “* dy this means” any ‘cannot quiet their 
own consciences,” then they shall come to God’s minister and 
‘open their griefs.” Now before inquiring into what the means 
are which the Church offers her children, whereby ‘to quiet 
their own consciences,” we would ask whether, taking the words 
of this exhortation in their plain grammatical sense, itis within the 
limits of possibility to suppose, that she intends to invite, not to 
say all, but the great portion of those to whom the exhortation is 
addressed, to ‘open their grief” by private confession. Would 
she not, in that case, have said to her children—“ Inasmuch 
as I know that the means I have here provided will, in the great 
majority of cases, be insufficient ; inasmuch as I know that there 
are very few, if any, who can quiet their own consciences by the 
use of them; therefore ] have provided further means, to which I 
earnestly recommend you all to have recourse, which I know will 
be sufficient for the purpose.” Surely such is the language a 
tender and careful mother, who held Mr. Gresley’s views, would 
naturally use in such a case as this. Such is the language which 
the Anti-reformation Church of England actually did use, when 
confession was avowedly enjoined to all before Holy Communion. 
Such is the language which the Church of Rome uses now, con- 
sistent, in so doing, with herself, though, as we believe, consistent 
inerror. But does the Reformed Church of England use language 
in anywise resembling this? No! She says, ‘‘ If there be any of 
you, &e.,” clearly and manifestly implying that in ordinary cases 
such persons would be the exceptions to the general body, that 
they would be but a part of those who heard the exhortation 
delivered. We say confidently, that it is a decided injustice 
to the Church of England, to suppose for a moment that she 
means what Dr. Pusey and Mr. ,Gresley say that she means. 
It is to suppose, not simply that she ‘“‘palters with us in a 
double sense,” but that she lays down a certain rule by which 
she never intends for a moment that her children should abide. 
We submit, with perfect confidence, that, if this principle of 
interpretation is to prevail amongst us, as a sound principle, 
then has Dr. Newman very great reason to complain that Tract 
Ninety was ever found fault with; then were Mr. Ward and 
Mr. Oakeley two very persecuted men. 

Take an analogous case. The advocates of private confession 
are very fond of comparing the office of the priest and the phy- 
sician. Now let us suppose a physician to be consulted by a 
patient: he takes an accurate view of his condition, and then 
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gives him ¢wo prescriptions. He says, ‘* You are to use the first of 
these in general. If you find that your constitution is benefited, 
and your health improved, you may continue the use of it. Tf, on 
the other hand, you find yourself in no ways benefited by the use 
of the first prescription, then you are to have recourse to the 
second.” He tells his patient, moreover, that he must be very 
cautious in the use of the second medicine, because an indiscri- 
minate use of it has, in many cases, been attended with most 
unfavourable results. Now we put it to Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Gresley, what would they think of the physician, who, if the 
patient should visit him again, should find that, without making 
even trial of the first prescription, he had been all along taking 
the second, and should then say to him,—‘ You have done exactly 
what I intended you should do. It is perfectly true I told you to 
have recourse to the second medicine, only if the first should fait ; 
but I really intended that you should use it habitually?” We say 
that such a physician would be either an ignorant impostor, or a 
dishonest man. And we say of the Church of England that the 
means she prescribes for preparation before holy communion, are 
either sufficient or insufficient. If they be sufficient of themselves, 
then is there no necessity for private confession. If, in the gene- 
rality of cases, they are insufficient, then is the exhortation nothing 
more nor less than a solemn mockery; for it lays down a certain 
rule with special provision for exceptional cases, and yet, practi- 
eally, the rule is sufficient for nobody, but all ought to come 
under the provision made for exceptions. It may be perfectly 
true, though we do not think so, that the Church of England 
ought to recommend private confession as a preparation in all 
cases for holy communion; but to say that she does now, in her 
present exhortation, either enjoin or recommend it, as the rule 
and not as the exception, is a conclusion which we are surprised 
that such a mind as Mr. Gresley’s could ever have drawn 
from the language she uses. 

But we can arrive at the same point in another way. What 
really are the means the “Church prescribes in the first part of 
her exhortation? Let us see whether they are really so compa- 
ratively insufficient, as the advocates of private confession do, in 
effect, make them. We think we shall find that our spiritual 
mother has not so treated her children, but that these means are, 
in all ordinary cases, if they are carefully used and diligently 
followed, all-sufficient for enabling those who adopt them to come 
to Holy Communion with a quiet conscience. She thus speaks 
on this point :— | 

**¢ The way and means thereto is: First, to examine your lives and 
conversation by the rule of God’s commandments ; and whereinsoever 
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ye shall perceive yourselves to have offended, either by word or deed, 
there to bewail your own sinfulness, and to confess yourselves to 
Almighty God, with full purpose of amendment of life. And if ye shall 
perceive your offences to be such as are not only against God but also 
against your neighbours, then ye shall also reconcile yourselves unto 
them, being ready to make restitution and satisfaction, according to the 
uttermost of your power, for all injuries and wrongs done by you to any 
other; and being likewise ready to forgive others that have offended 
you, as ye would have forgiveness of your offences at God’s hand: for 
otherwise the receiving of the Holy Communion doth nothing else but 


increase your damnation ?.’” 


Now we would have our readers observethe very solemn character 
of the language here employed. We would have them notice how 
beautifully the ‘“‘ means” here provided harmonize with the direc- 
tions given in the Catechism for preparation for Holy Communion. 
The young Christian is taught, in his earliest years, that it is 
“required of them who come to the Lord’s Supper,” that they 
should ‘‘examine themselves whether they repent them truly of 
their former sins, stedfastly purposing to lead a new life—have a 
lively faith in God’s mercy through Christ, with a thankful re- 
membrance of His death; and be in charity with all men.” And 
so the Christian of more mature years is directed to the very same 
means. In both careful examination of the past life—in both an 
earnest purpose of amendment of life °—in both a sincere faith in 
a crucified Redeemer, a humble trust in the merits of his cross 
and passion—in both an earnest desire to be in charity with all 
men, by frank acknowledgment of past offences, if any, against 
them. And yet we are now to be told that, as a general rule, a 
careful examination of our past lives; heartfelt confession to 
Almighty God; earnest repentance for past sins; faith in 
Christ, a living operative faith, producing sincere resolutions 
of amendment of life; and a spirit of love and charity towards 
our neighbours ;—are, in the great majority of cases, altogether 
insufficient to attain the end proposed—are utterly inadequate 
to render him who diligently uses them meet to be a par- 
taker of the spiritual blessings presented to him at the Lord’s 
Table! We confidently submit that, if we impress upon our 
people the necessity of habitual and careful use of the ‘‘ means” 
here prescribed, they will, in the very great majority of cases, be 
all-sufficient ; that in well-nigh every instance, the most earnest- 
minded Christian, the humblest penitent, the man who most deeply 
feels his own unworthiness in God’s sight, may, by their use, and 
by their use alone, qualify himself for a worthy reception of the 
Holy Communion. : 


2 Pd, 5 See the first part of the Exhortation. 
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But there is a further reason why we submit that the words 
used in our Exhortation cannot fairly be supposed to recommend 
private confession as the rule of life, to which, in our last paper, 
we inadvertently omitted to refer. It is well known that, in the 
First Book of Edward VI. “ auricular and secret confession to the 
priest ” is distinctly spoken of. Why should the compilers of the 
Second Book of Edward VI. have altered these words to our pre- 
sent form, if they had intended to make private confession the rule 
and not the exception? Mr. Gresley indeed demurs to the sound- 
ness of this argument, as do most of the advocates of private 
confession. Mr. Gresley thus speaks on this point :— 


** But it has been said that we must look to the times when our For- 
mularies were cast into their present shape, and we shall see that 
whereas in the First Book of Edward VI. confession was distinctly re- 
cognised, and provision made for its right performance ; all that portion 
of our Formularies, except in regard to the special occasion above men- 
tioned, has in the Second Book been omitted; and it is contended that 
when we take into consideration the known character and principles of 
the Reformers, the omission of the instruction is to be taken as a 
prohibition. 

“I cannot admit the soundness of this argument. Jn the first place, 
we are to take the Prayer Book as we find it—as Divine Providence has 
preserved it tous. We are to interpret it in its plain grammatical sense, 
not according io the supposed principles of any set of persons. We have 
too little knowledge of the precise circumstances of the compilation of the 
Prayer Book to judge what is the animus of its different portions, except 
Srom what we find actually contained in the book itself *.” 


We have put the last few lines of this extract in italics, be- 
cause, as our readers will see, they so remarkably harmonize with 
our own views. Mr. Gresley has placed in our hands the very 
strongest argument against himself. He has said just what we 
have said all along, that ‘we are to take the Prayer Book as we 
find it ;” that we are to “interpret it in its plain grammatical 
sense, not according to the supposed principles of any set of per- 
sons.” Our grand quarrel with Dr. Pusey and his school is that 
they will not de us “‘ take the Prayer Book as we find it ”—they 
will not Je us “‘ interpret it in its plain grammatical sense.” They 
will put their own glosses upon it, false glosses, as we believe. They 
will make use of a principle of non-natural interpretation, which 
may make our formularies say pretty nearly any thing or nothing, 
at the discretion of the interpreter. We say confidently that 
the principle of interpretation of our formularies, adopted by 
many of those who deny baptismal regeneration, is precisely and 
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identically the same in kind with that used by Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Gresley with respect to this passage of the Exhortation ; a prin- 
ciple which is doing incalculable mischief; a principle which stands 
directly in the way of those who not only profess to take, but 
who really do take, our Prayer Book “as we find it,” who will 
not interpret it in any other but in its “ plain grammatical sense.” 

But is Mr. Gresley right in his conclusion with respect to this 
alteration? We'think not. We perfectly agree with him that 
we, at the present day, have nothing whatever to do with individual 
opinions, except in cases of disputed interpretation. It is nothing 
whatever to us what share Bucer, or Peter Martyr, or any body 
else had in this or any other alteration, if the language at present 
employed is definite and conclusive. So far we perfectly agree with 
Mr. Gresley. But we cannot agree with him that we are to take no 
notice of the alteration itself. We submit, on the contrary, that 
we are to deal with it as with any other naked historical fact. 
The alteration was made, and there must, in the nature of things, 
have been a reason for it; and the only plain, common-sense view 
of the case is, that the alteration was made in order that private 
confession might be still less the rule of life in the English Church. 
It is quite open to’ Dr. Pusey and Mr. Gresley, when Convocation 
meets to revise our Prayer Book, abst omen, to get the original 
words back again, if they can. When they do so, we shall then 
have no right to refer to the Second Book of Edward VI. in sup- 
port of our present views, any more than they have a right to 
refer to the First now. They would be perfectly justified then, in 
assuming that the alteration must have been made, because its 
makers wished private confession to be more general. We have 
a right to apply the same argument, mutatis mutandis, to the al- 
teration of 1552. ‘Take a parallel case. We need not remind 
Mr. Gresley of the alterations made in the “ words of adminis- 
tration” in the Second Book of Edward VI., and in the revision 
under Elizabeth in 1560. Surely he will at once allow that the 
very solemn words of SS. Ambrose and Gregory, The Body and 
the Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy body and soul unto 
everlasting life, were left out of the Second Book of Edward for a 
specific and particular-reason, and the latter part of our present 
form, Take and eat this, &c., or Drink this, &c., commanded in- 
stead of them. Does he doubt that the two forms were both en- 
joined to be used for an equally specific and particular reason ? and 
is not the fact of this alteration having been made a valid argu- 
ment, on the one hand, against those who deny that we hold the 
doctrine of the Real Presence; on the other, against those who 
assert that we, practically, uphold Transubstantiation? Surely, 
if he allow this, which we feel sure he would not dream of disallow- 
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ing, he must allow that a precisely, in kind, similar conclusion 
may fairly be drawn from the mere fact of the alteration made in 
our Communion Office on the subject of confession in 1552. 

But we must refer, next, to the second instance, in which, as 
Mr. Gresley says, private confession is ‘‘ enjoined” in the English 
Church. We refer, of course, to the ‘“ Office for the Visitation 
of the Sick.” Now here, as in the case of Holy Communion, 
the directions are most precise. There is nothing whatever left 
to the discretion of the priest. He is simply told, Here shall the 
sick person be moved to make a special confession of his sins, tf he 
Scel his conscience troubled with any weighty matter. Now, surely, 
these words have a “ plain grammatical sense ;” surely ‘they do 
admit of being interpreted literally ; ; and sure we are, also, that 
no unprejudiced person, seeing them for the first time, would 
think of saying that every priest of the English Church was 
directed, in every case, to urge the sick person to a “ special 
confession of his sins ;” or would say that the Church, in giving this 
direction, deliberately considered that all persons ought to make 
special confession of sins, because, if their consciences were not 
troubled with some weighty matter, they, generally speaking, 
ought to be so troubled. And yet, in very truth, this is what 
Mr. Gresley’s argument really comes to. We feel greatly 
pained at having to say one word on this point in opposition to 
Mr. Gresley, because we cannot but appreciate most highly the 

earnestness and anxiety for the spiritual welfare of Christian men 
which are so conspicuous in every page of his treatise. Still, we 
must say, in general, for space will not allow us to analyze his 
argument, we must say that Mr. Gresley’s view may be sound ; 
but it is not, and cannot he proved to be, by any fair principle of 
interpretation, the view of the Church of England. In opposition 
to it, we will lay before our readers the sober and common-sense 
interpretation of the rubric in question, which the Bishop of 
Ripon has given, in a letter to Mr. Minster, the late incumbent 
of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, who seems to have urged, as nearly as 
possible, Mr. Gresley’s view upon the Bishop. He says :— 


‘ Then you have recourse to another argument (but the necessity of 
resorting to such a plea shows the extreme weakness of your cause), 
and you plead that the persons who come to you for private confession 
and absolution are sick—sick in mind and at heart; and, therefore, to 
be included among those to whom the Church will allow you to use the 
form of absolution for the Visitation of the Sick. That such persons 
are in a morbid state of mind is indeed most true; seeing that they fail 
to derive sufficient assurance of God’s power and will to pardon them, 
when they hear the word of pardon and absolution pronounced in 
church by Christ’s appointed minister, but must needs come and crave 
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that pardon in the closet and confessional of the priest. It is for you, 
as being, under Christ, the physician of their souls, to bring such per- 
sons to a more healthy state of mind, and to apply the fitting remedy 
to their morbid condition, instead of encouraging it, and thus teaching 
them to undervalue the public form of absolution prescribed by our 
Church *.” 


And here, before proceeding to examine the authorities whom 
Mr. Gresley has brought forward in support of his views on con- 
fession, we feel it right to express our regret at the very slighting 
way in which, throughout his treatise, Mr. Gresley has spoken of 
the actual state of the Chureh of England. We do not believe 
he intended this, but sure we are that, if a Romanist desired to 
gloat over the real or fancied deficiencies of the English Church, 
he could find no better guide to so doing, than Mr. Gresley’s 
“‘ Ordinance of Confession.” 

But it may be said, The only question ought to be, not, who 
may make use of the statement, but is the statement a correct 
one? We firmly believe that it is not. Twenty years ago 
Mr. Gresley’s picture might have been correct, but we do think 
it is sadly overdrawn now. Mr. Gresley says, that we are not to 
suppose ourselves perfect. Doubtless; but surely there is no 
necessity for making ourselves out to be so very imperfect as Mr. 
Gresley describes us. We believe there is very great harm done 
in this way. Mr. Gresley says that “we,” that 1s, the English 
Church, “‘ are not to suppose that we are the model for the 
rest of the world®’.” But let us ask Mr. Gresley, If we are not 
the model for the rest of the world, in other words, for other 
Churches, how can we justify our present position, as a Church? 
Surely, if the Church of England be a Reformed branch of the 
Church Catholic, if she be doing the work God has placed in her 
hands ; and we confidently submit that she is doing it now—surely 
she must be, with all her imperfeétions, and all her short- 
comings—ay, and her children are bound to hold her up as such— 
she must be, as she is, a model for other Churches. Therefore 
we say that there is very great harm done by such a tone as 
Mr. Gresley has here—happily only here, adopted on this subject. 
It leads men to dwell upon the fancied excellences of other 
systems, to forget the real blessings they may find in their own. 
It has led many to join that communion which has been so 
studiously held up as their model of excellence. 

And, as a matter of fact, Mr. Gresley’s application of his 
theory is very erroneous. He says :— 
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“Tn the Greek Church, preaching is almost entirely neglected. In 
the Romish Church, the reading of the Holy Scripture is little encou- 
raged. So it is with confession in our own. And as English Church- 
men could bear testimony to the members of the Romish and Greek 
communions of the great value of frequent preaching, and of the com- 
fort which the humble Christian feels from free access to the word of 
God; so could they show us undeniable evidence of the importance of 
confession ’.” 

Here, again, Mr. Gresley himself supplies the opponents of 
his system with weapons ready made to their hands. Why, our 
very strongest secondary argument against indiscriminate pri- 
vate confession is, that the practice has utterly failed, speaking 
generally, in the Church of Rome! It prevails, to an unlimited 
extent, in Italy and in Spain: and what is the result? <A state 
of morals which would disgrace heathenism, produced, we firmly 
believe, in a great measure, by the unlimited use of private con- 
fession. 


‘** Naturam expellas furcad, tamen usque recurret,”’ 


and we are convinced, that the moral and social evils, incidental 
to this practice, cannot, by any amount of caution, be prevented, 
in any thing like such a measure as shall justify its introduction, 
as a rule of life, among English Churchmen. 

And here we cannot refrain from laying before our readers one 
or two extracts, from Dr. Hook’s admirable Sermon, on that 
depreciation of the English Church, which is so prevalent amongst 
a certain party, only premising that these extracts are not 
directed against Mr. Gresley, but against more advanced dis- 
ciples of the school he has, we trust only for a very brief space, 
recently jomed. Dr. Hook speaks, as he always does, strongly, 
but not one whit more strongly than the occasion required. 
He says :— 


** Tf self-laudation may be carried to an extreme, and if it terminated, 
with respect to the Church, in an indolent self-complacency ; self- 
depreciation has, undoubtedly, now been carried to excess, and is lead- 
ing to discontent, complainings, and even to apostasy, sending some 
to Pantheism and others to Rome. 

“The error does not consist in our pointing out deficiencies and 
calling for improvement: but the great error consists in this, that, in 
the habit now formed of finding fault, men forget to dwell on the 
general excellence of that in which faults are found: they detect spots 
in the sun, and forget that to the sun they are indebted for light and 
life, and all the comforts they enjoy. 
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‘We do not, then, blame a member of the Church of England when, 
pointing out, as he opines, defects in our discipline, or doctrine, or 
ritual, he proposes what he considers to be improvements, or even 
urges our spiritual rulers to seek a redress of grievances, imaginary or 
real, But we do complain, when, as at the present time, we find this 
done, with an attempt evidently malicious, by those who omit to act as 
our great divines in former ages were wont to do, and to remind the 
ignorant, who are ever ready to find fault, while they are too blind to 
discover excellences, that ours is, in the words of Bishop Beveridge, 
the best and purest Church on the face of the earth; the bulwark of 
the Reformation ; the model according to which all other Churches, 
Popish and Protestant, should be invited to reform themselves; the via 
media between Rome and Geneva; the representative of primitive 
catholicism, and scriptural Christianity, as distinguished from Ro- 
manism ; the nursing mother of saints ; equally free from fanaticism 
and superstition; the glory and the blessing of our native land. 

* Who will labour for the Church unless he loves the Church? Who 
will not be anxious for an opportunity to quit the Church, if he has 
accustomed his mind to dwell exclusively on her defects—defects, per- 
adventure which exist only in his own imagination? We are impelled 
to faithful, continuous, and painful action, not by a cold calculation of 
what it behoves us, as a duty, to do, but by the generous impulses of 


dutiful and sometimes enthusiastic love®.” 


And again :— 


‘‘ Here is the via media. But how is it now? We find those who 
are dwelling with malicious pleasure on the faults they imagine to 
exist in the Church of England without pointing out, at the same time, 
her superiority, notwithstanding those defects, whether real or imagi- 
nary, to every other religious community; palliating the corruptions of 
the Church of Rome without, at the same time, pointing out her deep 
and damning pollutions: they speak of the errors, if errors they be, of 
the Church of England as sins, and actually refer to the deep ingrained 
sins of the Church of Rome as if they were venial errors. 

‘* It is not to be wondered at that weak brethren go over to Rome, 
when a portion of the religious press, and an influential part of it too, 
is in the hands of those who thus defame the Church of England, and 
repel any attack upon the Church of Rome; who hold up Rome as the 
model to England, instead of England as the model to Rome. 

‘* And we must meet the evil by not only doing what is right, but 
by taking care also to let our light so shine before men that they may 
see it, and in the brilliancy of the light put to silence the ignorance of 
the foolish. 

““¢¥ am become a fool in glorying,’ saith St. Paul; ‘ ye have com- 
pelled me: for I ought to have been commended of you; for in nothing 
am I behind the very chiefest apostles.’ 


8 The Duty of English Churchmen, pp, 10—12. 
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“ Tf it were lawful, because necessary, for St. Paul thus to speak of 
himself; much more lawful is it for English Churchmen to speak in 


commendation of the very chiefest of the Churches’.” 


And now let us examine the “ Testimony of English Divines in 
favour of Confession,” which Mr. Gresley brings forward. Not, 
indeed, that he has given us much, if any, new matter on this 
point. There is a certain set of, we had almost said stereotyped 
quotations, which any one, who has gone at all deeply into the 
subject, knows perfectly well beforehand that he shall find 
adduced in any treatise recommending private confession as the 
rule of life. Of course this fact proves nothing whatever as to 
the abstract value of the quotations in question, one way or the 
other; but it does show that the current stock has been tolerably 
well ransacked ; we may fairly conclude that no fresh authority of 
any weight can be brought forward. But, before considering the 
quotations themselves, we must make one or two rather important 
preliminary observations. We say, then, first, that, if these 
quotations were multiplied tenfold, if they were ten times as clear, 
as they who use them contend, they would have literally nothing 
whatever to do with the point at issue. For what is that point ? 
Not whether the Church of England ought to recommend or 
enjom private confession—not whether her great divines have, or 
have not, recommended the practice; but simply this—Does the 
Church of England speak at all with respect to private confession 
and, if she does, does she speak clearly and decisively? If she 
does so speak, then cadit questio ; then is the matter at once 
decided, so far as the obedience of her children is concerned. Of 
course there may be circumstances which, perforce, limit the 
positive application of this rule, but not so as to its negative 
aspect. It may not be in the Churchman’s power to put in 
practice every thing enjoined in our Prayer Book ; for which, by 
the way, they are mainly responsible who have overstrained our 
formularies ; but it is in his power, and it is his bounden duty, 
not simply not to do any thing which she plainly forbids, but, 
more than this, not to do any thing which, in important ques- 
tions, such as that we are now considering, she does not most 
plainly and positively order. This, as our readers know well, is 
no new theory invented for the occasion. In our number for 
March last, speaking on a somewhat kindred subject, we said, 
with respect to the ‘“‘ great divines of the seventeenth century,” 
that, “‘ much as we venerate the private character of these divines ; 
much as we feel the obligation to them under which every English 
Churchman must lie; still we cannot consent to allow that indi- 
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vidual practice is to be permitted to weigh, for a moment, against 
the language and spirit of the English Prayer Book’.” As we 
said then, so we say now,— Where there is a disputed point of 
rubrical interpretation these authorities are.most valuable; but, 
where the Prayer Book speaks plainly, they are, if opposed to her 
teaching, of no value whatever, except it be with a view to 
getting our formularies revised by Convocation. We might 
fairly, therefore, say to Mr. Gresley, that we refuse to take any 
notice of his authorities, because, whatever else they may prove, 
they cannot, by any possibility, prove this—that private confes- 
sion, as the rule of life, is enjomed, sanctioned, or recommended 
by the English Prayer Book; and, unless they prove this, they 
are simply nihil ad rem. 

But there is another view of this ‘subject. Granting that the 
authorities in question say all that their adducers. maintain ; what 
is the practical result? Simply this: Not that, when they wrote, 
the English Church, as a Church, advocated private confession ; 
but that these individual writers advocated it, they being a very 
small selection from a very large body. They prove nothing 
whatever as to the general practice, but simply assert their own 
particular views. Just suppose a century to have elapsed from 
the present time. By that period great changes will have 
taken place. They who are English Churchmen in name, but 
Romanists at heart, will have gone, where they ought to have 
gone long before,—will have joined the Romish schism. They 
who, like Mr. Gresley, honestly believe that private confes- 
sion ought to be the rule of life in the English Church, will 
have passed away, in the natural course of things, deeply and 
sincerely lamented by very many, who highly and conscientiously 
respected, while they felt constrained to differ from them ; while 
the younger clergy of the present period, who now, from respect 
to their names, advocate their views on this subject, will have 
gone to their last account, having, after more matured experience, 
seen the folly and the danger, to use no harsher term, of strain- 
ing beyond their just limits the formularies of the English 
Church. Such, we thmk—it may be that ‘‘ the wish is father to 
the thought °—but still we do think, honestly and sincerely, that 
such will be the state of things with respect to private confession 
a century hence. Of one thing we most certainly feel assured, 
that private confession never will be—and a very heavy responsi- 
bility rests upon those who try to make it so—prevalent in the 
Church of England asa rule of life. Well, then, suppose, this 
being the state of things, that some persons endeavour, a century 
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hence, to do what Dr. Pusey and Mr. Gresley are trying to do 
now,—endeavour to revive the practice of private confession. 
Might they not adduce extracts from their writings, and those of 
other persons, showing that the ‘ divines of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” advocated private confession—very much more conclusive 
than any that are new brought forward? The advocate would 
not be able to show opinion only, but practice also. But yet 
surely, if our Prayer Book remain then as it is now—and it will be 
so, as far as this subject is concerned—what man of common 
sense would think of saying that, because Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Gresley in 1851 held such and such opinions, therefore private 
confession ought to be in 1951 the rule of life in the Church of 
Kngland, non obstante the repudiation of their views by all but a 
very small section of English Churchmen ; non obstante the posi- 
tive and unmistakeable language of the English Prayer Book ? 

The Bishop of Ripon admirably pressed this point on Mr, 
Minster :— 


“Tf,” he says, ‘‘ it really were, as you state, that the Church of Eng- 
land ‘ strongly recommends’ such proceedings as yours, and if the pas- 
sages from the learned divines whom you quote do really uphold the 
system at present pursued at St. Saviour’s in this matter, why have 
you not attempted to show how consistently they acted up to the prin- 
ciples of the Church, and their own principles ; what respect they paid 
to the strong recommendation of their Church; what powerful prece- 
dent you have found in their ministerial life for assembling your flock, 
both young and old, periodically in your study, to pour forth, on their 
knees, their confession to you, and to receive from you the words of 
absolution? Surely the absence of all such precedent among the 
learned writers you quote, shows how erroneous is the interpretation 
you have put upon their language. For three centuries since the Refor- 
mation have the clergy of the Church of England, as a body, renounced 
this Romish practice of periodical private confession: and it has been 
reserved for a few young and inexperienced ministers in our day, to 
venture on this most perilous path without any direction or authority 
from their Church, which would not have failed to lay down wise and 
well-considered rules to guide her ministers in this most difficult of all 
tasks, had she ever intended them to receive private confessions, other- 
wise than under the special circumstances of rare occurrence above 
alluded to’”,” 3 


But our readers need not suppose that we are really going to 
shelter ourselves under any plea of this kind. We purpose rather, 
once for all, to enter into a careful examination of these hack- 
neyed quotations ; and we think we shall then find that they do 
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not, in any way whatever, even taken as they stand, carry out 
Mr. Gresley’s view ; and then, moreover, we shall show, in several 
cases, what opinions the writers in question really did entertain 
with respect to private confession. | 

Mr. Gresley quotes from Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and 
Jewel—from Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Overall, Arch- 
bishop Usher, Wake, and Sharp—from Donne, Heylin, Bing- 
ham, Bishop Ken, Comber, Bishop Sparrow, and Bishop Tomline. 
Of course space will not allow us to go through these quotations 
seriatim ; we must content ourselves with proving our first posi- 
tion by two or three of the most striking instances. We shall 
say nothing whatever with respect to Hooker, Usher, and Bing- 
ham, having already given copious extracts from each of their 
writings in our former paper; simply observing, by the way, that 
the editions of their works from which Mr. Gresley quotes must 
be very different from those we consulted, to warrant any thing 
like the notion that they favour Mr. Gresley’s view of private 
confession. 

Let us then take, as our first instance, Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
He says :— 


‘**That besides the examination of your conscience (which may be 
done in secret between God and your own soul), there is great use in 
holy Confession: which, though it be not generally in all cases, and 
peremptorily commanded, as if without it no salvation could possibly 
be had; yet, you are advised by the Church, under whose discipline 
you live, that before you are to receive the Holy Sacrament, or when 
you are visited with any dangerous sickness, if you find any one parti- 
cular sin or more that lies heavy upon you, to disburden yourself of it 
into the bosom of your Confessor, who not only stands between God 
and you to pray for you; but hath the power of the keys committed to 
him, upon your true repentance, to absolve you in Christ’s Name from 
those sins which you have confessed unto him *.’” 

Now who does not see that Bishop Taylor says here just 
exactly what the Church of England says in her Exhortation, and 
no more? ‘* Jf there is any one or more particular sin that lies 
heavy ” upon the conscience, in other words, if the conscience 
cannot. otherwise be ‘ quicted,” then is private confession to be 
used. And, moreover, Bishop Taylor speaks, not, as Mr. Gresley 
does, of any sickness, but of ‘‘ any dangerous sickness.” This is, 
we contend, just identically the view for which we have all along 
been contending: that private confession is only to be used 
within certain definite and well-ascertained limits. 
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Again Mr. Gresley quotes from Bishop Overall :— 


** “Confession of sins must necessarily be made to them, to whom - 
the dispensation of the mysteries of God is committed. For so they 
which in former days repented amongst the saints are said to have 
done.’ 

** Again—‘ Venial sins, which separate not from the grace of God, 
need not so much trouble a man’s conscience. If we have committed 
any mortal sin, then we require confession of it to a priest *,’”’ _ 


We cannot now refer to Bishop Overall for the context of these 
passages, but what dave they to do with Mr. Gresley’s argument ? 
The first simply tells us that confession, when made at all, 
must be made to a priest. Why, who ever doubted it? The real 
question is, When ought confession to be made? With respect to 
which, the Bishop, in this passage, says absolutely nothing. The 
second draws a manifest distinction between “‘ venial” and ‘ mor- 
tal” sins, with which we should judge that Mr. Gresley utterly 
and entirely disagrees. 

Again, Mr. Gresley quotes from Archbishop Wake. We will 
take the liberty of quoting from him also, and from the same 
treatise, his Answer to Bossuet :— 


‘The primitive Christians interpreting those places of St. Matthew 
and St. John, which Monsieur de Meaux mentions, of public discipline, 
and to which we suppose, with them, they principally at least, if not 
only, refer, at first practised no other. For private faults, they ex- 
horted their penitents to confess them to God, and unless some particu- 
lar circumstance required the communication of them to the priest, plainly 
signified that that confession was not only in itself sufficient, but in effect 
was more agreeable to Holy Scripture than any other ’*,” 

Let our readers say how far Archbishop Wake agrees in senti- 
ment with Dr. Pusey and Mr. Gresley, who both refer to him in 
support of their views. 

Turn we next to Archbishop Sharp :— - 


***¢ Confession to a minister... . is always lawful, and sometimes 
highly expedient ; and if people amongst us did more practise it, there 
is no doubt they would find both great comfort and great benefit thereby.’ 
—T. 5, Serm. 11, 12, ed. 1734 °.” 


Now, in truth, if we wanted one authority who, more strongly 
than another, advocates our views on this subject of private con- 
fession, we should assuredly have recourse to this divine. We 
can only afford space for two extracts, although we had marked 
several more :— 
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* And this [7. e. public confession | is that confession we so often read 
of in ecclesiastical writers, and which they so much urge as of necessity 
to repentance, viz. a public confession of crimes; not that private whis- 
pering of sins into the ear of a confessor, which the Church of Rome 
hath now brought into the place of it ’.’ 


And again :— 


‘If they could but produce one text of the Bible, wherein it did 
appear that this auricular sacramental confession of sins to a priest was 
recommended, either by our Lord or#lis apostles; or one text, wherein 
it did appear that it was practised by any Christian, either of the clergy 
or laity in any instance; or, lastly, one text, whereby it doth appear 
that it was so much as mentioned or thought on by the holy men of that 
time; I say, if they could produce any one text of Scripture for the 
proof of any of these things, they would do something. But we are 
sure they cannot.” 

‘“‘ But to proceed further: as there is in Scripture no command, no 
practice, no mention of this sacramental private confession, so there is 
much against it. For the Scripture plainly prescribes other terms of 
forgiveness of sins, and assures us of pardon and the mercy of God, 
merely upon our confessing to God, and forsaking our sins, without 
any more ado. David certainly never dreamed of the necessity of 
auricular confession, when he spake these words in the thirty-second 
psalm, and the fifth verse: ‘I acknowledged my sins unto thee, and 
mine iniquities have I not hid. I said, I will confess my sin unto the 
Lord; and lo! thou forgavest me the iniquity of my sin.’ Upon his 
confessing his sins to the Lord above, his sin was forgiven. And, lest 
we should think that this was an extraordinary privilege vouchsafed unto 
him, and such a one as others were not to expect, he adds further, ‘ For 
this cause shall every one that is godly make his prayer unto Thee in 
an acceptable time.’ (ver. 11.) To the same purpose St. John: ‘If 
we confess our sins’ (meaning to God, for to Him the whole context re- 
straineth it) ‘God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’ (1 John i. 9.) And thus again ; 
if we can gather any thing from any parable of our Saviour’s, we may 
certainly gather this from the parable he makes of the publican and 
Pharisee that went together into the temple to pray, that, in order to 
the forgiveness of sins, God requires no more than an humble, sorrow- 
ful, and contrite heart, confessing what is past, and amending for the 
, time to come, without respect to any external administration of confes- 
sion to men *.” 


We submit confidently that it is mere child’s play in Mr. 
Gresley to quote Archbishop Sharp as a supporter of his theory 
of confession. 

Then comes Dean Comber. We will simply, without any com- 
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ment, give the quotation, and leave our readers to form their own 
opinion upon it :— | 


*¢* With us it [confession | is restored to its primitive uses, for we di- 
rect all men to confess to God; but some, also, to confess their faults 
and reveal their doubts to the priest, especially in these three cases: 
(1) When we are disquieted with the guilt of some sin already com- 
mitted ; or, (2) when we cannot conquer some lust or passion; or, (8) 
when we are afflicted with any intricate scruples, particularly whether 
we may be fit to receive the Blessed Sacrament or no. If any of these 
be our case, then first we must choose prudently, preferring our own 
minister if he be tolerably fitted, or else we may select another that is 
prudent and pious, learned and judicious; or who may manage these 
weighty concerns gravely and privately, and dispatch it wisely and 
fuliy to our satisfaction °.’” 

And so with respect to good and saintly Bishop Ken. In his 
‘“¢ Winchester Manual,” from which Mr. Gresley quotes, he takes 
precisely the same ground which we have taken, the ground, viz. 
that the Church takes. He advises Philotheus, “as the Church 
does,” to have recourse to spiritual guidance if, without it, he finds 
examination before Communion “too difficult,” or “is afraid he 
shall not rightly perform it,” &c.; advice most sound, but which 
does by no means show that Bishop Ken would have put the gloss 
upon the words of our Church which Mr. Gresley has put upon 
them. 

We think then we have sufficiently shown that Mr. Gresley 
ought to have exercised very much greater care with respect to 
quotations. When his quotations are strongest, they are far from 
carrying out his views; while, in many cases, a further examina~- 
tion of the context shows, plainly enough, that the opinions of the 
authors in question, carefully drawn from their writings, are, in 
fact, diametrically opposed to those views. 

That we might not break Mr. Gresley’s order, we have reserved 
till last our extracts from Archbishop Cranmer, Bishop Latimer, 
and Bishop Jewel. We find nothing in the Parker edition of 
Ridley on the subject ; but we have no doubt whatever, if that ex- 
cellent bishop were alive now, that he would support our views 
rather than Mr. Gresley’s. 

Mr. Gresley gives the following quotation from Cranmer :-— 


“** God dothe not speake to us with a voyce sounding out of heaven. 
But he hath given the kayes of the kingdom of heaven and the authority 
to forgyve synne to the ministers of the Church. Wherefore let him 
that is a sinner go to one of them: let him knowledge and confess his 
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synne, and pray him that, according to God’s commandment, he will 
give him absolution, and comforte him with the word of grace and for- 
giveness of his synnes. And when the minister doth so I ought stead- 
fastly to believe that my synnes are truly forgiven me in heaven’,’” 


Now Cranmer thus speaks in his “‘ Questions and Answers con- 
cerning the Sacraments, &c.,” 1540. The question proposed is,— 


** What is found in Scripture of the matter, nature, effect, and virtue 
of such as we call the seven sacraments; so as, although the name be 
not there, yet whether the thing be in Scripture or no? and in what 
wise spoken of?” 


The answer is as follows :— 


‘Of penance also I find in the Scripture, whereby sinners after bap- 
tism, returning wholly unto God, be accepted again unto his favour 
and mercy; but the Scripture taketh penance for a pure conversion of 
a sinner in heart and mind from his sins unto God, making no mention 
of private confession of all DEADLY sins to a priest, nor of ecclesiastical 
satisfaction to be enjoined to him?.” 


Surely Mr. Gresley scarcely ought to quote one who denies the 
necessity of confessing even “ deadly” sins, in support of a theory 
which, practically, makes no distinction as to kinds of sin, but 
considers well-nigh all ‘‘ deadly,” and none ‘“ venial.” 

And let us see next how far good Bishop Latimer will frater- 
nize with Mr. Gresley on this question. He thus speaks in Mr. 
Gresley’s treatise :— 


* * But to speak of right and true confession, I would to God it were 
kept in England ; for it is a good thing. And those which find them- 
selves grieved in conscience might goe to a learned man, and there fetch 
of him comfort of the word of God, and so come to a quiet conscience, 
which is better and more to be regarded than all the riches of the 
world *.’ ” 


Now in his sermon on the Epistle for the first Sunday in 1 Ad- 
vent, the good Bishop thus speaks of confession :— 


* As touching confession, I tell you, that they that can be content with 
the general absolution which every minister of God’s word giveth in his 
sermons, when he pronounceth that all that be sorry for their sins, and 
believe in Christ, seek help and remedy by him, and afterwards intend 
to amend their lives, and avoid sin and wickedness, all these that be so 
minded shall have remission of their sins; now I say they that can be 
content with this general absolution, it is well: but they that are not 
satisfied with it, they may go to some godly learned minister, which ts 
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able to instruct and comfort them with the word of God, to minister that 
same unto them to their contentation and quieting cf their consciences *.” 


Latimer appears here to have taken a view, new, we admit, to 
ourselves, but respecting which the words of our Communion 
Office allow of much being said, and which is held by the Bishop 
of Ripon, and sanctioned, in a measure, by Mr. Bowdler. This 
view is, that when the penitent comes to “ open his grief” to the 
priest, hei is to receive ‘‘ absolution ;” not, as in the Visitation of 
the Sick, by a specific form, but that the priest is to point out 
such passages of Scripture as may reassure his mind; 1s, by rea- 
soning and praying with him, to speak peace and comfort to his 
wounded spirit. ‘The Bishop of Ripon thus speaks on this point 
to Mr. Minster :— 


**“ You plead, however, the exhortaion in the Service for the Holy 
Communion as your further authority; but the passage you refer to 
does in fact contain the most direct refutation of your practice. For, 
in the first place, the passage alluded to applies to those only who can- 
not quiet their own consciences, in preparation for the Lord’s Supper, 
by private exercises of penitence and faith, but require further comfort 
and counsel ; and, instead of supplying you with any form of absolu- 
tion of human composition, it directs you to afford them the benefit of 
absolution by the ministry ef God’s holy word, by pointing out to the 
troubled in conscience those numerous passages in holy writ, which 
give assurance of pardon and absolution to all who heartily believe, and 
truly repent; such, for instance, as the four texts which immediately 
suceéed the absolution in the Communion Service *.’” 


Let us hear Mr. Bowdler on this question :— 


** The absolution is to be ‘by the ministry of God’s holy word.’ 
Whether it is intended that the application of the inspired word should 
stand instead of any particular form, or that the absolution should be 
conformable to it, and grounded upon it, does not seem clear. The 
expression was introduced in 1552, and was therefore intended probably 
to guard more strictly against the Romish practice. Perhaps it might 
be agreeable to the intention of the Church, if the priest should address 
the person applying to him thus: ‘ You come to me as your spiritual 
adviser, for relief of your doubts, and quieting of your conscience ; and 
this I have endeavoured to do, by setting before you, out of the word 
of God, His gracious promises of pardon and acceptance, and the gift 
of the Holy Ghost to the faithful for comfort and peace. And now, in 
the discharge of my office as a minister of Christ, I give you full as- 
surance of pardon and absolution, thereby receiving you, as fitly pre- 
pared, by penitence and a quiet mind, to approach the Lord’s table. 
God alone, the Judge of all, can forgive sins: I do not usurp His place 
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and high prerogative. But as it is appointed to me to stand up in the 
congregation, and at the Lord’s table, to absolve and bless those (far 
worthier than myself, it may be, if personal worthiness were to be re- 
garded) who have joined with me in confession of sin, so now, for your 
greater assurance of comfort and peace, I grant you, in God’s name, 
remission of sins upon your penitent confession; believing, upon the 
word of his promise, that the sentence thus pronounced upon earth shall 
be ratified in heaven’®.’” 

Now two things are perfectly clear. First, that there is no 
specific form of private absolution given in our Communion Ser- 
vice, which is, to say the least of it, a very singular omission, if it 
be one; secondly, that the words of the Prayer Book are these: 
“That by the mimstry of Gods holy word he may receive the 
benefit of absolution, together with ghostly counsel and advice, 
to the quieting of his conscience,” &c. The question is an inte- 
resting one, and worthy of attention, though it is not one which 
at all affects either ‘‘ confession” or the power of the priest to 
give absolution. ‘‘ Opening of grief” will always include, at the 
discretion of the penitent, private confession; while the power of 
absolution is most fully conveyed in our ordinal, and distinctly 
recognised in our services. The only question will be, Is the 
priest directed, after the ‘“‘ opening of grief,” to use a private 
specific form of absolution, or to wait till he uses the general 
public form at the celebration of the Holy Communion! The 
authority to receive confessions, and the power to absolve from 
sin, are, in both views, left untouched. The question simply is— 
and we should like to see that question temperately and fairly 
argued—as to when that power is to be exercised. Wheatly’s 
opinion is very decidedly expressed. He says, that 


“« By the First Book of King Edward VI. the same form of absolution 
was ordered to be used in all private confessions (sic). But, in the 
review, our Reformers somewhat altered the expressions to show that 
the benefit of absolution was not to be received by the pronouncing of 
any form, but by a due application and ministry of God’s holy word. So 
that all that the minister seems here empowered to transact, in order to 
quiet the conscience, is only to judge by the outward signs and fruits of 
his repentance whether his conversion be real and sincere ; and if, upon 
examination, it appears to be so, he is then to comfort him with an 
assurance that his sins are remitted even in the court of heaven, and 
that he is restored to the grace and favour of Christ 7.” 


And now it only remains to show how far that stanchest 
defender of the Reformation, Bishop Jewel, can fairly be claimed 
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as supporting Mr. Gresley’s theory of private confession. The 
following is the passage Mr. Gresley quotes :— 


“ Touching the third [private confession], if it be discreetly used, 
without superstition or other ill, it is not in any wise by us reproved. 
The abuses and errors set apart, we do no more mislike a private con- 
fession than a private sermon *.” 


Now, in his treatise on the Sacraments Jewel thus speaks :— 


‘*‘'The other sort of confession, made unto men, [do notcondemn. It 
may do much good, if it be well used. St. James commendeth it 
among the faithful: ‘Acknowledge your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that ye may be healed.’ He speaketh not of 
priest or minister, but of every one of the people. That the priest should 
hear the private confessions of the people, and listen to their whisper- 
ings; that every man should be bound to their auricular confession, it 
is no commandment or ordinance of God °.” 


And again :— 


** By these testimonies of Ghyyven ator Augustine, Ambrose, and by 
the observation of Erasmus and Rhenanus, it may appear that this 
secret confession in the ear of the priest hath not been taken to be ne- 
cessary; and that it is not of God’s determinate appointment, but an 
ordinance of man’.” 


Again, in his controversy with Harding, Jewel thus speaks :— 


“But I think M. Harding here by these words, ‘prepare’ and 
‘dispose,’ meaneth private confession, which many have used as a rack 
of men’s conscience, to the maintenance of their tyranny. Otherwise, 
the old fathers, notwithstanding sometimes they speak of confession, 
yet they require it with more modesty, and many of them require no 
such thing at all. Thus much I thought good to touch hereof, lest it 
should be thought there is none other way for a man to prove and dis- 
pose hunself, but only by auricular confession *.” 


But now let us take the context of the very passage Mr. Gres- 
ley quotes ; and, if we mistake not, our readers will say that in 
the quotation he has scarcely acted with his usual candour :— 


‘Three kinds of confession are expressed unto us in the Scriptures : 
the first made secretly unto God alone; the second openly before the 
congregation ; the third privately unto our brother. Of the two former 
kinds there is no question. Touching the third, if it be discreetly used, 
&c. Thus much only we say, that private confession to be made unto 
the minister is not commanded by Christ, nor necessary to salvation *.” 
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In one respect and one only do Mr. Gresley and Jewel agree 
together. Mr. Gresley does not venture to say that “private 
confession to a minister ” is “‘ commanded by Christ;” but, assu- 
redly, the whole tenor of his treatise tends to show, not in terms 
but virtually, that such confession is ‘‘ necessary to salvation.” 

So much, then, with respect to Mr. Gresley’s quotations. Our 
readers, we feel sure, will pardon us for having considered them 
at such length. ‘The prestige attaching to Mr. Gresley’s name 
rendered such a course necessary. Many will read his book, who, 
neither having the opportunity nor the inclination to examine the 
subject for themselves, will quote, in divers ways, the authors he 
has cited, as advocates, equally with Mr. Gresley, for private 
confession. That this is not so, we think we have demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of doubt or cavil, in every one of the 
instances we have examined. 

And now we have only space to devote a few words to Mr. 
Gresley’s remaining chapters. He has one, abounding in very 
beautiful thoughts, headed, ‘‘ Qualifications for the Office of Con- 
fessor.” We only quarrel with one word here. If he had headed 
his chapter, “‘ Qualifications for the Office of an English Clergy- 
man,” he would, mutatis mutandis, have given some most valuable 
hints to all that large body of men who are preparing themselves 
in earnestness and devotion, in faith and patience, in sincerity and 
self-denial, to do the Church’s work, he would have given some 
most admirable directions how that deep and affectionate relation, 
which ever ought to subsist between a pastor and his flock, may 
best be promoted and best sustained. 

But we feel bound to speak in very different terms indeed of 
the next chapter, entitled ‘“‘ Hints for a First Confession.” This is, 
in truth, a tract, “ written,” as Mr. Gresley tells us, ‘“‘ by a different 
hand from the rest of the book.” We feel much pained to say it, 
but yet we must say that the chapter in question is, more than any 
thing we almost ever read, alien, in letter and in spirit alike, to the 
teaching of Holy Seripture, of the Primitive Church, and of the 
Prayer Book of the Church of England. We venture to say, 
with the strongest confidence in the truth of the assertion, that 
if it were universally acted up to by the clergy of the Church of 
England, in a very few years all who did act up to it would have 
either joined the Romish schism, or their personal influence, speak- 
ing generally, among their flock, would be weakened to an incon- 
ceivably ruinous extent. We say, in perfect sincerity, that it most 
deeply pains us to make.such a remark; but we should very ill 
discharge our public duty to the English Church, if we allowed 
any private feeling, any private considerations, to prevent us from 
~ making it. How the author of this chapter, be he who he may, 
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or the adopter of it, can henceforth maintain that, in their judg- 
ment, there is the slightest atom of real difference between the 
Romish and Anglican systems of confession, viewing the Anglican 
system as they view it, does indeed pass our comprehension. The 
priest is to take his place in his study, in his robes of office. ‘The 
penitent is to kneel down, and, no matter_what his or her past 
life may have been, no matter what the character of the sins, Is 
to go through a clear, succinct, accurate detail of every offence com- 
mitted from earliest childhood. No matter how revolting the 
details, the penitent must recount, the priest must listen. To 
prove this by extracts would be to give the whole of the chapter. 
We will do rather two things: we will give first a quotation from 
St. Chrysostom in opposition to it, and then we will show the 
practical working of the system as in actual operation very re- 
cently at St. Saviour’s, Leeds. We give St. Chrysostom’s words 
from our former paper :— 


) 


‘* St Chrysostom,” says Archbishop Usher, “of all others, is most 
copious in this argument. ‘It is not necessary,’ saith he, ‘that thou 
shouldest confess in the presence of witnesses; let the inquiry of thy 
offences be made in thy heart; let this judgment be without a witness ; 
let God only see thee confessing.’ Again, ‘ Therefore I entreat and 
beseech and pray you, that you would continually make your confession 
to God. For I do not bring thee into the theatre of thy fellow-servants, 
neither do I constrain thee to discover thy sins unto men; unclasp thy 
conscience before God, and show thy wounds unto Him, and of Him 
ask a medicine. Show them to Him, that will not reproach, but heal 
thee. For although thou hold thy peace, He knoweth all. Let us not 
call ourselves sinners only, but let us recount our sins, and repent every 
one of them in special. Ido not say unto thee, Bring thyself upon the 
stage, nor, Accuse thyself unto others; but I counsel thee to obey the 
prophet, saying, Reveal thy way unto the Lord. Confess them before 
God, confess thy sins before the Judge, praying, if not with thy tongue, 
yet at least with thy memory, and so look to obtain mercy *.’” 

Now let us show the practical working of this system. , We 
quote from evidence taken by the Bishop of Ripon at the inquiry 
which resulted in five or six priests of the Anglican Church, for- 
merly at St. Saviour’s, Leeds, going over to the Romish commn- 
nion. Our readers, for the sake of the grave importance of the 
subject, will pardon our polluting our pages with the under-men- 
tioned details. M A , the wife of , thus de- 
livered her evidence in the vestry of the parish church :— 


***T went to Mr. Beckett accordingly. He asked me my command- 
ments. He asked me to think over what I had done, what sins I had 
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committed ; and he asked me if I had been disobedient to my parents, 
and if I had ever been running out at nights, and caused my parents 
uneasiness on that account. He then asked me if I had had any inde- 
cent connexion with any young men, and if I had had any thing to do 
with any person but my husband, and if I had had any thing to do 
with my husband before I was married to him. I made a confession to 
him of such sins as I could remember to have committed °.’” 


And again :— 


‘“*¢ T never went to confession after the first time. I never came to 
holy communion except immediately after my confirmation. The rea- 
son why I did not do so was, that I had understood from Mr. Rooke 
that they did not admit persons to holy communion except they had 
previously confessed a day or two before. At the time I told my hus- 
band I had been to confession he was displeased, and I mentioned it to 
Mr. Rooke ; he replied, I had no right to tell any body I had been to 
confession. I told him I thought we ought to tell our husbands every 
thing. He said, True, they should not be deceived ; but confession was 
a thing we ought not to tell them—it concerned our souls, and not our 
bodies °.’ ” 

*“‘ Every attempt,” says the Bishop, ‘‘ was made, but in vain, to in- 
validate the simple straightforward testimony of this person; and no 
imputation was ever cast upon her general integrity.” 


We will only add the conclusion the Bishop deduced from this 
evidence—the only conclusion to which he could justly have 
arrived :— 


** From this evidence, I gathered, 


(ist) That Mrs. offered herself as a candidate for confirmation 
in 1849, but never offered herself as a subject for the confessional. 

**‘(2nd) That after a certain period of examination, she was directed 
by Mr. Rooke to go to Mr. Beckett for confession and absolution. 

(3rd) That Mr. Beckett received her under these circumstances, 
though not spontaneously offering herself, but being required so to do; 
and that he made her submit to confession, as well as to painful and in- 
delicate questioning ; that he then told her to kneel down, and that he 
would absolve her. 

(4th) That Mrs. —— was told by Mr. Rooke that she ought not 
to tell her husband that she had been to confession; still less to tell 
him what had passed in confession. 

‘¢(5th) That Mr. Rooke pressed Mrs. —— to go to confession, even 
after he knew that her husband disapproved of it. 

“‘(6th) That Mr. Rooke pressed her on the subject of confession in 
such a way, as to leave her under the impression that she never ought 
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to go to holy communion without going to confession to a priest pre- 
viously ; and that, in consequence, she never went to holy communion 
more than once, through dislike of confession ’.” 


We venture to say confidently that, in the great majority of 
cases, similar results with respect to holy communion would fol- 
low a similar method of proceeding. Let private confession once 
be openly adopted by a parish priest as his ordinary rule ; let it 
be known that he recommends it to every one, if he does not en- 
join it; and, unless we very greatly mistake, the consequence 
will be that scarcely one person more will come to Holy Commu- 
nion because of private confession; while hundreds, who would 
otherwise have come, will absent themselves altogether, sooner 
than have recourse to that practice. And remember we do not 
speak of persons who would come careless and unprepared. We 
speak of earnest, sincere, humble-minded Christians, who would 
gladly and willingly avail themselves of the privilege of confiden- 
tial communication with the pastor, would gladly receive from 
him spiritual comfort and consolation, but who will never be in- 
duced from a variety, doubtless, of mixed motives, to consider him 
as their ‘‘ confessor.” Now, we put it to Mr. Gresley, supposing 
this to be the case, does not quite as heavy a responsibility rest 
upon those who advocate, as upon those who oppose, the indiseri- 
minate use of private confession? We ask him, Is the end to be 
gained equal to the certain risk which must inevitably follow the 
systematic use of the means proposed? Rather, if we may ven- 
ture to do so, would we say to a parish priest, entering upon a 
new and untried field of ministration—Take your Prayer Book as 
it stands; justify every thing you inculcate on your flock doc- 
trinally from that Prayer Book. Set before them the nature and 
the high value of holy communion; the great danger of receiving 
it unworthily ; the great privilege and blessing of a right recep- 
tion. Show them, in your public preaching and in your private 
intercourse, how they may best use the ‘way and means” the 
Church offers for a due preparation. Show them that she ap- 
points you to bind up the broken-hearted, to give the medicine of 
God’s holy word to them that are spiritually diseased ; that it is 
yours, under God, to proclaim liberty to the captives of sm; that 
it is yours, by leading them to Christ, to open the prison doors to 
them that Satan hath bound. Show them that you watch for 
their souls, as one that must give an account; that, as you value 
the salvation of your own soul, so you anxiously regard the spt- 
ritual welfare of each one amongst them. Do this in a loving 
and faithful spirit, as doing the Church’s work and not your own ; 
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and you will have no lack of faithful communicants, you will have 
no need to set yourself forward as the Anglican “ confessor,” 
you will have no need to usurp the functions of that Being Zo 
whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom no se- 
crets are hid. You will have trial, and sorrow, and disappoint- 
ment; but you will, in God’s own good time, reap a rich reward 
of your patience and perseverance, if you but continue facth/ful 
unto the end. 

But there is one passage of the “‘ Hints for a First Confes- 
sion,” to which we must call our readers’ very special attention. 
It is as follows :— 


** There is no reason to debar yourself from holy communion while 
preparing for the confession. You have not been debarred before. 
It seems misplaced that you should now debar yourself, when you are 
seeking the fuller favour of God. I do not mean that a person might 
not, for the deeper humiliation of himself, and out of a sense of deep 
unworthiness, abstain for a time from that heavenly food. But, ordi- 
narily, when a person has been a communicant for many years, there 
seems to be no reason why he should, as it were, excommunicate him- 
self, when he is returned to his Father’s house, and is wishing only to 
make his confession more perfect. What is done in intent, and delayed 
only in order to make it less imperfect, and more according to the mind 
of God, God regards as done.” 


It may be remembered that, in our former paper, we made a re- 
mark of a very strong character, and if not a correct, a very un- 
charitable remark, that, in our judgment, Dr. Pusey had, more 
than any man living, unwittingly disparaged by his writings, the 
Church’s public forms of sacerdotal absolution. Now we point 
to the passage we have just quoted, as a justification of this 
remark—a justification as towards Dr. Pusey, if the chapter were 
written by him; and if not, at any rate towards the school of 
which, in this subject, he is the acknowledged head. For what 
does this passage say? A penitent ‘“ preparing for confession,” 
is yet directed to go, in the interim, to holy communion. Well, 
then, such a one must either be worthy, or unworthy, to receive 
that holy sacrament. If he is worthy to receive, he has no 
need of private confession. If he has need, real need, the 
Church’s need, not Mr. Gresley’s, to come to private confession, 
then surely he must be unworthy to receive. And yet while 
“preparing for confession,” and thereby acknowledging himself 
unworthy, asserting, by his own voluntary act that, every 
time he has hitherto come, he. has thereby only ‘increased 
his own damnation,” such an one is still directed to come, 
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in the interim before private confession, to the table of the 
Lord! This is strange enough: but now mark how, by such 
advice the writer disparages our Church’s public form of absolu- 
tion. The penitent, knowing himself most unworthy, feeling 
that, only by private confession and private absolution, can 
his load of guilt be washed away, (if he thought otherwise he 
would not have recourse to them,) is directed to kneel down 
with the congregation, and hear delivered by God’s priest a most 
solemn and comprehensive form of absolution from the guilt of 
sin, knowing perfectly well, all the while, that such absolution is to 
him utterly and entirely useless, is in fact nothing more nor less 
than, to him, a solemn mockery! If this be not to disparage, 
we are speaking of practice not intention, if this be not to dis- 
parage the public absolution of the eucharistic office, then we know 
not the plain meaning of terms. There is no getting out of this 
dilemma. ‘The penitent either recognises or not the value of the 
public form of absolution. If he does recognise it, he ought to 
require no other. If he does not, he has no right to insult God’s 
ordinance, and the Church’s service, by hearing the public absolu- 
tion declared, as if he did value it ever so highly ; as if he really felt 
that it conveyed to him remission of sin, comfort and consolation 
to his vexed and wounded spirit. 

We have devoted so much space to Mr. Gresley’s treatise, that 
we have very little left to consider the remarks he has made in 
his postscript on our former paper. One or two observations, 
however, we feel called upon to make. And first we would say 
that we fancy we haye by this time pretty well convinced Mr. 
Gresley, that while, in that paper, we spoke, and we trust we also 
shall ever continue to speak, ‘* very respectfully of Dr. Pusey,” we 
are very far indeed from “ avowing our entire concurrence with 
him in principle '"—that | it is by no means the case, moreover, that 
“the simple difference” between Dr. Pusey and ourselves is in 
respect to the frequency of confession’.” Our differences, both 
with Dr. Pusey and Mr. Gresley, lie far deeper than this. We 
so far agree that we each recognise the right, in priests of the 
Kinglish Church, to receive spontaneous private confessions, we 
each recognise the power, conferred at ordination, of declaring 
the absolution of the penitent. But there we stop. Mr. Gresley 
and Dr Pusey would make private confession the rule of the 
Christian’s life—we, the exception. They would persuade all to 
have recourse to it, as a most valuable means of grace—we would 
persuade none who did not, of their own free will, seek for and 
desire it; we would neither recommend, nor receive it, except 
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within certain definite and acknowledged limits. They, as we 
conceive, strain the language of our formularies—we interpret 
them in their plain grammatical sense. We differ, not simply as 
to the ‘“‘ frequency” of confession, but as to. the parties to whom 
confession should be allowed. Dr. Pusey and Mr. Gresley say 
that the Church of England “leaves her children free to open 
their griefs ”°—we say that ¢hey, practically, restrict that freedom ; 
that they do not leave the children of the Church “free,” but, 
witness the case at Leeds, draw them on, by a species of moral 
compulsion, to private confession. Our difference is one of prin- 
ciple and not of degree: not as to how often a person may “‘ open 
his griefs” if he desire it, but as to who they are, to whom the 
Church of England gives an invitation to do so. 

But Mr. Gresley further says, that the “‘ arguments and facts” 
we brought forward, “do not substantiate the charge that Dr. 
Pusey’s system is identical with the Romish*.”. Now Dr. Pusey 
himself allows that the only difference between the two systems 
is, that in the one confession is voluntary, in the other compulsory. 
The question then is, is the difference here mentioned real, or 
only apparent? Let us see. We apprehend the practical 
working of the two systems is this: the Church of Rome says 
to her children, “If you do not privately confess, you will be 
prohibited from Holy Communion.” Dr. Pusey and Mr. Gresley 
say, assuming their system to be carried out in its entirety, 
‘‘ We do not force you to confess—you may come to holy com- 
munion without private confession—we enforce no penalty ‘except 
that,” we use Mr. Gresley’s own words, “‘ except that of losing 
the benefit which the proper and timely use of this ordinance would 
aford*;” we enforce no penalty “except that” of losing the 
benefit which a devout participation in the Holy Eucharist would 
bring with it! Now we ask any unprejudiced person, Is there any 
real difference between the two systems? Nay, more than this, 
we assert deliberately that, admitting the soundness of Dr. Pusey’s 
theory ; admitting that the value of private confession be so great, 
and that the Church of England recognises that value as Dr. 
Pusey says she recognises it, then is the Church of Rome very 
much more careful of the souls of her children, than Dr. Pusey 
and the Church of England. Surely, if it be well-nigh a moral 
certainty, that persons without private confession would receive 
little or no spiritual benefit from holy communion, then is it 
very much better to prohibit unconfessed persons from coming to 
the Lord’s table, than to allow them to come in an unworthy 
condition. 
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Mr. Gresley indeed says that the difference is not simply 
apparent. The rule of the Church of Rome, that persons should 
confess ‘“‘once a year at least” “implies,” he says, ‘ periodical” 
confession, and this ‘“‘brings with it the danger of formalism, 
perfunctoriness, insincerity *.” 

Now in the first place Mr. Gresley hardly, we think, does justice 
here to the Church of Rome. ‘That it should be “ periodical” is 
surely not the essence, but simply an accident of Romish con- 
fession. Mr. Gresley cannot suppose that the Church of Rome 
intends deliberately to /imit confession to once a year. She only 
says that the benefit of private confession is so great, that all her 
children shall come at least once a year; and we submit that, 
taking his view of the case, she is perfectly right in so doing. 
But, secondly, does a “compulsory” system necessarily bring 
with it ‘‘perfunctoriness and insincerity?” We can only say 
that if it does, then does Mr. Gresley condemn the Church of 
England. It is one of her plainest directions that “‘ every parish- 
ioner shall communicate at the least three times in the year.” If 
Mr. Gresley demurs to this rubric, then, but not otherwise, may 
he fairly object to the “ compulsory” character of the Romish 
system of private confession. 

But we would take higher ground than this. We think, taking 
Dr. Pusey’s view of the value of private confession, that it is 
decidedly advisable to make it periodical. If harm attends this 
practice, that would be the fault of the “ confessor,” and not of 
the system. Surely it would be a desirable thing if every person 
in a parish could be compelled, of course we do not speak of legal 
compulsion, to come to church, even though the ‘ compulsion” 
extended to only once a year. An earnest-minded parish priest 
might touch many a heart at that one visit to God’s house, and 
many that ‘came to scoff,” would, under God’s blessing, come 
again ‘‘to pray.” And so we think with regard to private con- 
fession that, if its value be so unlimited and its application also, 
then would the Church of England do well in ruling with regard 
to it, as she has already ruled with respect to communicating 
“three times a year at the least.” That she has not so ruled 
shows, in our judgment, irrespective of the language of the 
exhortation before communion, that our spiritual Mother does not 
agree with the Church of Rome, with Dr. Pusey, or with Mr. 
Gresley, with respect to the ordinance of private confession. She 
leaves her children “free.” They actually in the one case, vir- 
tually in the other, limit the freedom she allows. 

But Mr. Gresley advances one very singular reason ,why we 
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have ‘not proved any identity between the systems of Dr. Pusey 
and the Church-of Rome. He says:— 


“In the first place, to say, with our Church, that penitents, and 
those of tender conscience, should come to confession, is not to say 
that all persons should do so. There may be persons living in a state 


of grace, without any tenderness or scruple of conscience *.” 


Now how far Dr. Pusey will himself agree with Mr. Gresley 
here we of course cannot say. All we are concerned with is the 
statement that ‘‘ there may be persons in a state of grace, without 
any tenderness or scruple of conscience.” We beg to ask, who are 
they? Werequire to know, What does Mr. Gresley here mean by 
‘Ca state of grace?” We could understand the expression coming 
from a supralapsarian Calvinist, but we cannot understand it 
coming from Mr. Gresley. He who calls himself ‘‘ one of God’s 
elect” may possibly, on his own principles, have no tenderness or 
scruples of conscience; but not so, surely, with any one really 
in ‘“‘a state of grace.” Surely, rather, the more highly he 
advances in that state, the more highly he ‘“‘ grows in grace,” the 
more ‘‘ tender” and the more “scrupulous” will his conscience 
become; the more anxious will he become, day by day, lest he 
should have received the grace of God in vain ; lest, by any means, 
he should be “‘ a castaway.” 

And now we conclude this paper. We regret most deeply 
that we have been forced again to discuss so painful a subject. We 
have not sought the discussion—we regret most deeply the neces- 
sity of discussing it. We feel, however, that the view we have 
taken is one which is adopted by all those in whom the great ma- 
jority of the Knglish Church place especial confidence. It is a 
view adopted by the Bishop of our metropolitan city; by the 
Bishops of Ripon, Salisbury, and Oxford. It is the view, we are 
satisfied, the only view, which the Church of England warrants us 
in taking, and, therefore, the only view which, as her faithful 
children, we have a right either to adopt or to inculeate. We 
may safely leave the question now in the hands of English Church- 
men, convinced, as we are, that bitterly will our spiritual Mother 
rue that day in which the principles a sense of public duty has 
compelled us to oppose, shall become, to any great extent, preva- 
lent amongst our clergy. We would venture, in all humility, to 
use, in conclusion, the very forcible language of one who has most 
admirably enunciated the true doctrine of the Church of England 
—a doctrine at once Catholic and Protestant—on this important 
subject :-— 
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* And now,” says Archbishop Sharp, ‘‘ I do appeal to all men that 
will impartially consider these things that I have now represented, 
whether their doctrine or ours have the better foundation ; whether our 
doctrine be not much more agreeable to the Scriptures, to reason, and 
to the primitive practice; more tending to the ease, and peace, and 
comfort, and more to the edification of souls, than their doctrine is. 

“Let all of us, therefore, when we find ourselves burdened with the 
weight of our sins, apply to God, and unburden ourselves of them by 
confession to Him. If we need either advice, or assistance, or direction, 
or comfort, we may call in the assistance of pious and discreet ministers ; 
nay, we ought in prudence to do so, and we are wanting to ourselves if 
we do not. But still the confession that is necessary to the obtaining. 
our pardon must ever be understood of confession to God. Whosoever 
humbly and sorrowfully confesses his sins to him, and endeavours to 
forsake them, such a man shall find pardon whether he confess to men 
or no. 

“THis Is THE PROTESTANT DOCTRINE, AND LET US ALL ADHERE TO 
IT, AND PRACTISE IT *,” 
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Art. IV.—The Poetics of Aristotle. Translated by 'Twininec. 
Dublin: Curry. 1851. 


Ir is universally admitted that, in matters of mere mechanism, 
the most perfectly finished article which has the advantage of the 
latest improvements is most desirable in a practical point of view, ~ 
—in a practical point of view, we say,—for, in a theoretical 
aspect, the case becomes quite different. We saw, for instance, 
the other day, and duly reverenced, the watch which Bishop Poor 
had, when he rebuilt Salisbury Cathedral; but we should much 
prefer a less historically distinguished time-piece for our daily 
companion and hourly monitor. 

But though this principle holds good in things of a material, 
or even purely mathematical nature, it is not equally applicable to 
the achievements of moral science, or the productions of imita- 
tive art. 

No new treatises could supersede the use of either the Ethics 
of Aristotle, or the Analogy of Butler ; we should take up only to 
lay down unread an improved Homer, or a patent Shakspeare ; 
and recoil with horror unutterable from a Raphael, revised up to 
the moment of publication,—or a Michael Angelo enriched with 
the newest inventions. 

To those who require a reason for every thing, many reasons 
might be given for such a line of thought, such a course of action. 
With us, however, it is not merely a matter of conviction arrived 
at after a careful balance of pro and con; but it is a matter of 
feeling, of intuition. We deem the opposite view to be a species 
of moral and mental sacrilege. 

One thing is certain, that no really great work of imitative 
art—we use the phrase in its widest signification—has ever been 
surpassed or equalled by those who have attempted to copy it. 

But not only is there a peculiar and unattainable pre-eminence 
in the original chefs @ewvres of imitative art in all its branches, 
—a pre-eminence arising from the fact, that none save the 
author can ever fully comprehend his own ideal; and that, con- 
sequently, every attempt at improvement must fail from the 
absence of that creative comprehension to which the master-piece 
owes its existence, its beauty, its meaning, its identity ; but, even 
in subjects of a moral and metaphysical character, the works of 
original thinkers and great masters ought to be studied by those 
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who would become thoroughly versed in these sciences, or who 
would train and brace their own faculties to the achievement of 
any thing great or noble. There is a depth, a raciness, a reality, 
a force about these productions, which is vainly sought for in 
their modern réchauffées ; and, to carry the culinary illustration 
out, there is just the difference between the ancient treatises and 
their modern successors, that there is between ‘the roast beef 
of old England,” when it comes to table, reeking from the spit ; 
and the same article, after it has endured the transforming process 
of being hashed or minced. 

Yes; the greatest works of man’s genius should be studied in 
their originals ;—the richest streams of philosophy should be traced 
to their fountain-head,—not that we would condemn modern 
artists, or exclude modern essayists from our shelves, or our 
desks,—but that we would carefully keep them in their proper 
place; and, above all, scout the notion that any Hureka of 
modern manufacture is to supersede the staple commodities of 
other days. 

Now, do not let it be supposed that we have any desire to 
underrate the minds or the proficiency of the age we live in,— 
the nineteenth century; it has its own. exploits; it will leave its 
own memorials behind it; but let it be satisfied with its own 
laurels, fairly won, though not always gracefully or graciously 
worn; and let it not attempt to supplant by productions, how- 
ever useful or laudable in their way, others which are entirely 
invaluable. 

That which we have said with regard to imitative art, and 
moral science, applies with equal aptness to many kindred topics ; 
and it is, therefore, with unfeigned and unalloyed satisfaction, 
that we welcome the pamphlet which stands at the head of our 
article. 

With the laudable desire of reviving the use of Aristotle’s 
Treatise on Poetry—as a handbook of criticism ; and of introduc- 
ing it into the common course of juvenile education—the Rev. 
Hugh Hamilton has reprinted Twining’s translation in a large, 
clear, and handsome type, adding various illustrations, the fruits 
of his own careful thought and extensive reading. But let him 
speak for himself :— 


* Aristotle,” says he, ‘is probably the wisest of uninspired men. 
His Poetics are merely a fragment, but they contain so much good sense, 
that they have been the foundation of nearly all the criticism which has 
since appeared. JI have reprinted Twining’s translation (which has 
been long out of print), adding a few original notes, in order to bring 
the principles of ancient criticism before the pupils of the classical 
schools with which I am officially connected. My object therefore is 
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not to correct the text, or to explain difficulties, but to apply the sound 
sense of the wise man to practical use, and to show the truth of his 
statements from modern examples.” 


Mr. Hamilton has, however, omitted to mention two of the 
peculiar advantages of the present publication,—its size and 
cheapness—by striking out three-fourths of the notes, he has 
reduced the two volumes of Twining’s Translation to a pamphlet ; 
and has, by the same process, rendered it more easy of attain- 
ment. 

Valuable as the Poetics are to all those who wish thoroughly to 
understand the subject of which they treat, they are more espe- 
cially suitable as a class-book—the object for which they were 
originally intended. This is plain (we mean that they were 
intended originally as a class-book) from their manner as well 
as their matter—their pithiness, brevity, pregnant meaning, and 
in some parts obscurity, and from the prominence given in them 
to classification and division. We can indeed imagine the 
mighty master with the manuscript of this work in his hand, 
surrounded by an attentive auditory of the most intellectual and 
refined of the then rising generation, giving emphasis, accuracy, 
and the fulness of meaning to various passages by the tones of 
his voice, the expression of his countenance, or the gestures of his 
body—explaining at full length the more obscure or difficult por- 
tions of his treatise, and illustrating by numberless examples the 
rules which he has laid down. The Poetics are, in fact, like the 
notes of an extempore preacher or popular lecturer: some pas- 
sages are written in full, others merely indicated; in some places 
the outline only is given, in others the heads or divisions with 
more or less of detail. 


‘* My design”—thus commences the Greek lecturer, addressing the 
crowd of attentive listeners,—‘‘ My design is to treat of PorTry in 
general, and of its several species ; to inquire what is the proper effect 
of each; what construction of a fable or plan is essential to a good 
poem ; of what, and how many parts each species consists; and what- 
ever else belongs to the same subject; which I shall consider in the 
order that most naturally presents itself.” 


We have said that great as are the advantages derivable from 
even a solitary perusal of this manual, they will be much en- 
hanced by the intervention of an able lecturer. We would add, 
which is also Mr. Hamilton’s anxious wish, that the treatise ought, 
when possible, to be studied in the original. It is, in fact, a 
downright impossibility to make a translation of Aristotle, in the 
common sense of the word translation, 7.¢. the very best transla- 
tions have, and must have, the same resemblance to the original 
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as a first-rate engraving has to the picture of which it is a 
copy. Still they are useful as helps towards the understand- 
ing of the originals—just as a map of London, or a ground- 
plan of the Great Exhibition, were of great service to those im- 
perfectly acquainted with either the one or the other; but it 
would be equally consistent with truth for a man who had never 
left the Alps or the Wrekin, the vale of Chamouni or that of 
Llangollen, to imagine himself fully conversant with the mightiest 
of cities and its celebrated attraction, because he had carefully 
studied the plans in his possession, as for one who has read 
merely a translation of any portion of Aristotle’s works to ima- 
gine himself really acquainted with the production of the 
Stageirite. 

Having said thus much we proceed in the words of the transla- 
tion before us, to give Aristotle’s explanation of a phrase which 
we have frequently made use of— 


** Epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, dithyrambics, as also for the most 
part, the music of the flute, and of the lyre—all these are in the most 
general view cf them, rmiraTions ; differing, however, from each other 
in three respects, according to the different means, the different objects, 
or the different manner of their imitation. 

‘For, as men, some through art, and some through habit, miTaTE 
various objects by means of colour and figure, and others again by voice ; 
so with respect to the arts above mentioned, rhythm, words, and melody, 
are the different means by which, either single or variously combined, 
they all produce their im1TATION. 

‘** For example ; in the mmitations of the flute, and the lyre, and of 
any other instruments capable of producing a similar effect, as the syrinx, 
or pipe, melody and rhythm only are employed. In those of dance, 
rhythm alone, without melody ; for there are dancers who by rhythm 
applied to gesture, express manners, passions, and actions.” 


To those of our readers to whom the question may be novel, 
and who are unaccustomed to the style of Aristotle, these state- 
ments, especially the last, may appear unintelligible, or even 
absurd. But if we carefully examine the subject, we shall arrive 
at the same conclusion with our author. 

There is throughout all the various kingdoms of the universe 
a vast, and in many cases, perhaps in all, a minute analogy which 
increases upon us as we advance in the investigation. And con- 
nected with this there is a mighty, an universal symbolism 
throughout the world of matter, by means of which the seen em- 
bodies, sets forth and represents the waseen. We spoke of these 
two laws as being connected with each other ; we might have used 
a stronger term; for, in truth, the one is but the expression or 
application of the other. It is because all the various classes of 
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objects or actions, or processes, which are cognizable by the out- 
ward senses, do really and truly correspond with objects which are 
not so cognizable, that these various classes correspond with 
each other. 

An analogous phenomenon occurs in mathematics which will 
illustrate our meaning. There is an universal analogy in certain 
cases amounting to identity between the various branches of 
mined mathematics. Whether we treat of wind or water, wood 
or stone, mechanics or dynamics, there are certain resemblances ; 
and these resemblances arise from the presence of a common 
element, viz. pure mathematics, of which all the affiliated sciences 
are but the expressions or modifications. 

So is it in the sensible world around us, ¢.¢. the world cognizable 

by the senses. The objects of sense are not indeed, as some 
would have us believe, unreal shadows ; but, real in themselves, 
they are the representations, the correlatives, of things more 
real still,—the garments, so to speak, of invisible realities, whose 
nature or accident they indicate or express. 
- By tracing this law up to its Source, we shall learn that THE 
ETERNAL has written the hidden wisdom of the unseen world in 
the visible characters of His Creation; so that, when studying 
nature in a devout, and at the same time a philosophical spirit, 
we derive thence lessons of Divine truth. 

The celebrated words of Shakspeare were indeed no metaphor 
or hyperbole, but the statement of a very important principle :— 


‘‘ Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones; and good in every thing.” 


And here we must observe on the power of Christianity to 
open men’s eyes and ears to the sight and sound of these mys- 
teries. 

Plato had represented Socrates as saying that he did not enjoy 
the beauties of nature because he was fond of learning, and could 
learn nothing from them. How different this sentiment from 
that of the great Christian philosopher already quoted—our own 
unrivalled Shakspeare ! 

In the present age Robert Montgomery has frequently and 
powerfully expressed the principle for which we are contending ; 
no where with greater felicity than in those noble lines,— 


** What men call Nature is a thought sublime, 
The Infinite in forms of finite grace.” 


It is not, however, merely in the world of nature, strictly so 
called, or in the creation, as it came or comes directly from 
God, that the analogy holds good,—that the law prevails. By 
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the operation of the same universal jiat, it comes to pass that all 
things which are not cognizable by the senses have their counter- 
parts in things which are so cognizable: were it not so, we could 
neither express joy, or love, or sorrow, or hate, or hope, or fear, 
except by acts, or, at any rate, words. But, as words are the 
signs of ideas, so are many other things, such as tones, and looks, 
and gestures, signs of ideas; either full and perfect signs, or 
necessary complements required to perfect the otherwise imper- 
fect sign; and they are so, in most cases, by a necessary corre- 
spondence and analogy, which is a law of their nature. 

It appears clear, then, that sensible objects, and modes of sen- 
sible existence, and sensible processes, do naturally correspond 
with, and represent objects and modes of existence and processes 
which are not cognizable by the senses. And it necessarily fol- 
lows from this that there should be, as there is, an analogy in the 
various departments of sensible existence, according to which, 
objects, modes, and processes of one correspond with, and, in a 
certain sense, resemble objects, modes, and processes, in another. 

It was this analogy and this resemblance, which the great phi- 
losopher observed as a fact, and adopted as a principle, though 
ignorant of its source, for he was too wise to disbelieve simply 
because he did not fully comprehend that which irrefragable evi- 
dence had convinced him to be true: and it is on this ground 
that he promulgated his celebrated Theory of Imitation,—the 
foundation of his poetical system—and the only stable foundation 
upon which a system of correct taste and philosophic criticism 
can be formed. 

He has called music an imitative art, and, however singular the 
expression may appear at first sight, we appeal to any one who 
has heard Handel’s “‘ Plague of Darkness,” whether it is not cor- 
rect. In many cases music imitates the feelings and passions, but 
in the celebrated instance just cited, and others of the same kind, 
music actually takes the place of painting, and imitates by sound 
the object of sight. 

An unintentional corroboration of these views is furnished 
by Lord Byron in that exquisite line, 


‘¢ The music breathing from her face.” 


And feeling the truth of that which he was unable to substantiate 
or explain, he has in a note appealed to the experience of his 
readers, requesting each to recall the most beautiful countenance 
which he had ever seen, and then to decide whether the ex- 
pression were not applicable. 

The expression is correct, though boldly poetical, and its cor- 
rectness rests on the grounds which we haye established. The 
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spiritual beauty of the highest order of loveliness, expresses the 
yet more perfect beanty of the invisible soul, its purity, its truth, 
its gentleness, its tenderness, its divine love, its high moral tone. 
Now all these things are elsewhere expressed by the power of 
music—music of the most touching, thrilling, and yet exalting 
nature. So that in truth the loveliness of the countenance, and 
the power of the music, were only two expressions of the same 
invisible and inaudible objects—two sensible forms of the same 
insensible reality—two material manifestations of the same spiri- 
tual agency. Hence their resemblance in thought, their identity 
in meaning. In fact, the visible and the audible are but two 
copious dialects of one universal language—that of nature; so 
that whatever is written in the one, may always be equally ren- 
dered in the other. 

Let us produce a few more illustrations :— 

We have gazed from the summit of a lonely hill over the undu- 
lating valley, and rich copse, and lofty headland, to the sleeping 
sea, slumbering in its rich robe of sunset—slumbering yet uneasily, 
as if visions of the coming storm disturbed its rest—yet all has 
been silent—not a breeze to stir the harebell at our feet, or rustle 
in the pinewood behind us; not a human voice to break the deep 
stillness of the scene, or a bird to raise its song or bend its flight 
through the calm, clear, golden sky. 

And we have /e/t that the whole scene was music. Not only did 
form and hue embody sound, but silence itself seems rich melody. 

Let us take another illustration :— 

We have in a discursive, rather than in a studious mood, be- 
taken ourselves to our library, and spent a desultory morning in 
perusing the poems of various authors, with some reference, per- 
chance, to ‘‘the ungentle craft.” 

Tennyson has at first met our inquiring glance, and we have 
spent a pleasant half-hour in his society. As page, however, 
after page has been turned over, we have been irresistibly carried 
in spirit to far distant climes—bright suns and brilliant seas have 
come back upon our imagination, till the stars have glittered 
over our heads in all the dazzling brilliancy of a southern sky— 
the measured stroke of the oar, its long sweep, its rapid rebound, 
its expected click in the rowlock have fallen upon our ear, whilst 
as the blade arose from the still waters laden with dewdrops, a 
shower of coruscating gems has glittered on our sight. 

Fatigued with the dazzling effort and monotonous mannerism 
of this exquisite but not faultless poet, we have sought for change 
amongst the works of the departed—Byron may have lain near 
at hand, and as we traced the workings of his transcendent 
genius, his fierce passions, and his benighted spirit, our imagina- 
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tion has pictured itself amongst scenes of Alpine magnificence 
and dreary grandeur, till we have found ourselves on the shore of 
the mighty Atlantic, gazing upon the impending doom of a noble 
vessel, about to be driven on the pitiless rocks, by the resistless 
fury of the maddened surges, urged on by the incessant and con- 
tinually-augmenting fury of this storm. 

Wearied once more, we take up another volume, Gurney’s 
*“* King Charles the First.” Again the scene of our fancy changes, 
again we are wafted to a southern clime; but it is not the sea, 
though its surges are heard in the far distance, falling in the 
measured tones of nature’s eternal harmony upon the soothed 
ear. We seem to sit, as we have often sat, in the shelter of one 
of those bowers where the granadilla trails its clusters of beauty 
over the rude trellis, whilst the solandra and datura spread their 
exquisite bells to the rich full moonlight—that rich full moon- 
light, which lies like the shadow of a holy spirit upon the whole 
visible creation ; the air is mild and balmy, the scent of tropical 
flowers rises and falls again with the changing but gentle breeze ; 
the stars shine with that deep intensity of light, which makes it 
difficult for one to throw off the idea that they are the actual 
manifestations of living intelligences. 

Now, why is it that the perusal of these three poets should 
call up such scenes to our mind? Certainly not from any acci- 
dental association, but from a natural and necessary congruity in 
the several ideas, arising from that universal analogy of which we 
have spoken. Thus is it that the laborious and ambitious, the 
brilliant and antithetic Tennyson, finds his counterpart in the 
steady rower and the flashing tide. Thus is it that the noble but 
perverted, the gloomy and ill-fated Byron is fitly imaged by the 
goodly vessel in her agony. Thus is it that the graceful and 
gifted, the high-souled and truthful Gurney, finds his reflection in 
the serene and majestic beauty of that nature of which he is 
the priest. 

We might multiply illustrations of this kind, but these will 
suffice. And we will therefore return for a short space to our 
author. 


‘** The Epororta imitates by words alone or by verse; and that verse 
may either be composed of various metres, or confined, according to 
the practice hitherto established, to a single species. For we should 
otherwise have no general name which would comprehend the Mines 
of Sophron and Xenarchus, and the Socratic Dialogues; or poems in 
iambic, elegiac, or other metres, in which the epic species of IMITATION 
may be conveyed. Custom, indeed, connecting the poetry or making 
with the metre, has denominated some Elegiac Poets, 2.e. makers of 
Elegiac Verse; others, Epic Poets, i.e, makers of Hexameter Verse; 
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thus distinguishing poets not according to the nature of their IMITATION, 
but according to that of their metre. For even they who compose 
treatises of medicine or natural philosophy in verse, are denominated 
poets: yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in common except 
their metre; the former, therefore, justly merits the name of poet; 
while the other should rather be called a physiologist than a poet. 

‘** So also though any one should choose to convey his IMITATION in 
every kind of metre promiscuously, as Chaeremon has done in his 
Centaur, which is a medley of all sorts of verse, it would not imme- 
diately follow that on that account merely he was entitled to the name 
of poet. But of this enough. f 

‘‘ There are, again, other species of poetry which make use of all the 
means of IMITATION, rhythm, melody, and verse. Such are the dithy- 
rambic, that of nomes, tragedy, and comedy: with this difference, 
however, that in some of these they are employed altogether, in others 
separately. And such are the differences of these arts with respect to 
the means by which they 1miTare. 

*¢ But as the objects of ImiTaTIoN are the actions of men, and these 
men must of necessity be either good or bad (for on this does character 
principally all depend; the manners being in men most strongly 
marked by Virtue and Vice), it follows, that we can only represent 
men, either as better than they actually are, or worse, or exactly as 
they are; just as in painting, the pictures of Polygnotus were above 
the common level of nature; those of Pauson, below it; those of 
Dionysius, faithful likenesses. 

‘¢ Now it is evident that each of the mmITATIONS, above mentioned, 
will admit of these differences, and become a different kind of Im1Ta- 
TION, aS it IMITATES objects that differ in this respect. This may be 
the case with dancing; with the music of the flute, and of the lyre; 
and also with the poetry which employs words or verse only, without 
melody or rhythm. ‘Thus Homer has drawn men superior to what 
they are ; Cleophen as they are; Hegemon, the Thasian, the inventor 
of parodies, and Nichochares, the author of the Deliad, worse than they 
are. 

“So, again, with respect to Dythyrambics, and Nomes; in these, 
too, the IMITATION may be as different as that of the Persians, by 
Timotheus, and the Cyclops, by Philoxenus. 

“Tragedy, also, and comedy, are distinguished in the same manner ; 
the aim of comedy being, to exhibit men worse than we find them, that 
of tragedy better. 

‘“‘ There remains the third difference,—that of the manner in which 
each of these objects may be riratEep., For the poet rm1raTine the 
same object, and by the same means, may do it either in narration ; 
and that, again, either personating other characters, as Homer does, or, 
in his own person throughout, without change; or, he may IMITATE 
by representing all his characters as real, and employed in the very 
action itself, 

“These, then, are the three differences by which, as I said in the 
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beginning, all imiTATion is distinguished; those of the means, the 
object, and the manner; so that Sophocles is, in one respect, an IMI- 
TATOR of the same kind with Homer, as elevated characters are the 
objects of both; in another respect, of the same kind with Aristophanes, 
as both IMITATION in the way of action; whence, according to some, 
the application of the term drama (i. e. action) to such poems.” 


Such is the commencement—such the foundation of that cele- 
brated treatise, which, translated by T'wining, has been given 
again to the world by the sound judgment and useful labour of 
the present editor. And we once more assert, that no system of 
criticism or taste can stand for a moment which is not based upon 
similar principles; and that no where can that science,—the 
science of poetical criticism,—be so advantageously studied as in 
the ‘ Poetics of Aristotle.” Other writers there are—useful in 
their proper place; but, as an elementary treatise, that now 
under consideration stands without peer or rival: nor can the 
wisdom which it teaches be obtained second-hand. We must go 
to Aristotle himself,—all other articles are counterfeits. Nor 
can this author be properly studied except in the original; and 
although, by dint of hard labour, the student may penetrate his 
meaning and learn his lore, yet the treatise (except to the really 
advanced scholar) is far more suited to the class-room than the 
solitary study. 

The account which Aristotle gives of the origin of poetry is 
.well worthy transcribing, tending as it does to establish the prin- 
ciple on which his system is based :— 


‘To IMITATE is instinctive in man from his infancy. By this he is 
distinguished from other animals, that he is, of all, the most IMITATIVE, 
and through this instinct receives his earliest education. All men, 
likewise, naturally receive pleasure from imiration. ‘This is evident 
from what we experience in viewing the works of rmiraTIvE art; for in 
them we contemplate with pleasure, and with the more pleasure the 
more exactly they are IMITATED, such objects as, if real, we could not 
see without pain; as the figures of the meanest and most disgusting 
animals, dead bodies, and the like. .... . Imitation then being 
thus natural to us, and secondly, melody and rhythm being also natural 
(for, as to metre, it is plainly a species of rhythm), those persons, in 
whom originally these propensities were the strongest, were naturally 
led to rude and extemporaneous attempts, which, gradually improved, 
gave birth to poetry.” 


The limits within which we wished to confine this essay pre- 
clude us from any careful consideration of the treatise before us, 
or any minute exposition of the theory which we have advanced. 
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Were this not the case we could easily show the almost universal 
correctness of Aristotle’s views, and the intrinsic excellence and 
therefore abiding usefulness of his rules; and, by a thorough in- 
vestigation of the whole subject, demonstrate that not only in 
principle but in practice, not only in its essence but in its ad- 
juncts, not only in its main scope but in its minutest decorations, 
poetry is wholly and solely an imitative art. 

In conclusion, we earnestly urge upon all those who are de- 
sirous of improving their own taste, or of forming that of others, 
to betake themselves without loss of time to the study of Ari- 
stotle’s Poetics, and heartily commend to their notice Mr. 
Hamilton’s most seasonable pamphlet. 
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Art. V.—Latter-day Pamphlets. By Tuomas Caruyte. 


Mr. CartyLe is certainly a very popular author. No man has 
more completely possessed himself of the public ear: whatever 
subject he chooses, be it ever so remote or unpromising, his books 
are bought and discussed. In his hands the despatches of 
Cromwell, or the Chronicles of an Abbey, become popular works. 
He has attempted and achieved the highest triumph of modern 
literary popularity—the successful publication of monthly num- 
bers. The sober tints of his Latter-day Pamphlets are to be 
seen by the side of the more ornamental frontispieces of Mr. 
Dickens and Mr. Thackeray. Nor is his influence disproportioned 
to his popularity. He is thought to have a special power of 
seeing into millstones. He has founded a sect. Punch was 
altogether persuaded that he is a prophet; and, though Mr. 
Punch has since changed his opinion, the prophet, no doubt, 
retains more faithful believers ; and, if they cannot altogether 
comprehend his revelations, their faith is of course confirmed by 
the mystery. Implicit belief, like certain fungi, springs up with 
most vigour in the dark. Nor is this popularity undeserved. It 
is impossible to read any thing which he has written, without 
feeling at once that it is the production of a very powerful mind, 
determined to think for itself, and with extraordinary resources of 
expression to give them utterance. Whatever he says is at least 
his own. It runs fresh from his own mind, and has not lost its 
spirit and its flavour by being filtered through the brains of other 
men. Faults he has, many, great, and obvious; and he is more 
popular because of them. No man has a keener sense of the 
value of a paradox. In an age wearied with the endless making 
of many books, with the monotonous repetition of the same 
opinions, he delights to present us with a contradiction of what- 
ever is received. ‘To protest against the peculiarities and foibles 
of his own time seems to be with him a second nature. To the 
peculiarities of our civilization he is like Faust’s Mephistophiles : 
“‘the spirit who denies every thing.” He pushes this spirit of 
contradiction to unheard-of lengths. To use the language of the 
ingenious author of Kothen, he scoffs at the very opera, and 
speaks lightly even of the ballet. Nay, we doubt if he entertains 
any very enthusiastic admiration for the Swedish Nightingale 
itself. ‘This habit of contradiction he carries even into his style. 
He delights in inverting the recognised order of words: where 
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others place the noun first, he puts the verb. A vast number of 
his words are of his own invention. This language has been 
called ‘‘ Carlylese,” as being a new dialect ; and specimens of it 
have been published, accompanied by a translation into the 
English language. These oddities have their use: their quaint- 
ness, if it sometimes offends the taste, is pretty sure to fix the 
attention of the reader; and he who desires to arrest the atten- 
tion of an unwilling auditory to important truths, may be 
forgiven if he thinks himself licensed to use those means which he 
thinks necessary to his end. Yet such peculiarities, like all 
others when indulged, degenerate into extravagance, and even 
expose the writer to suspicions of charlatanerie. So habitual are 
Mr. Carlyle’s tours de force in composition, so unlike are they to 
the ordinary dialect of other men, that one is reminded of Sir 
Toby’s advice to Sir Andrew Aguecheck, that he should go to 
church in a cinque a pace, to show off the elegance of his dancing. 
He moves like a man walking upon his head; or rather, perhaps, 
as if by a perpetual series of summersets, turning incessantly 
heels over head. We admire his agility, but cannot help thinking 
_ that he would get better to his journey’s end by the ordinary 

mode of locomotion.. What is worst, this style is not with him 
altogether original; he has himself exactly described it in his 
account of Richter, who, as may be supposed, is one of his most 
especial favourites. And this, as it seems, by a species of prophecy ; 
for, at the time of Mr. Carlyle’s writing the following passage, he for 
the most part condescended to use the language of mortal, or, as 
Homer calls them, articulately-speaking, men :— 


‘“‘Ff[e is a phenomenon from the very surface; he presents himself 
with a professed and determined singularity: his language itself is a 
stone of stumbling to the critic ; to critics of the grammarian species, an 
unpardonable, often an insuperable, rock of offence. Not that he is 
ignorant of grammar, or disdains the sciences of spelling and parsing ; but 
he exercises both in a certain latitudinarian spirit ; deals with astonishing 
liberality in parentheses, dashes, and subsidiary clauses; invents hun- 
dreds of new words, alters old ones, or by hyphen chains, pairs, and 
packs them together into most jarring combination: in short, produces 
sentences of the most heterogeneous, lumbering, interminable kind. 
Figures without limit; indeed the whole is one tissue of metaphors, and 
similes, and allusions to all the provinces of Earth, Sea, and Air, inter- 
laced with epigrammatic breaks, vehement bursts, or sardonic turns, 
interjections, quips, puns, and even oaths! A perfect Indian jungle it 
seems; a boundless, unparalleled imbroglio; nothing on all sides but 
darkness, dissonance, confusion worse confounded! Then the style of 
the whole corresponds, in perplexity and extravagance, with that of the 
parts. Every work, be it fiction or serious treatise, is embaled in some 
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fantastic wrappage, some mad narrative accounting for its appear- 
ance, and connecting it with the author, who generally becomes a 
person of the drama himself, before all is over. He has a whole imagi- 
nary geography of Europe in his novels; the cities of Flachsenfingen, 
Haarhaar, Scheerau, and so forth, with their princes, and privy-council- 
lors, and serene highnesses; most of whom, odd enough fellows every 
way, are Richter’s private acquaintances, talk with him of state matters 
(in the purest Tory dialect), and often incite him to get on with his 
writing.” 


Indeed, his style, which was at first very good English, though 
with some spice of quaintness, has become stranger and more 
eccentric in every new work, till it bids fair at last, if he goes on 
much further in the same direction, to be absolutely unintelligible. 
Yet, in the midst of all these extravagances, there is always a 
freshness and vigour which keeps the attention alive. We stare, 
we blame, and we read on. With the more important and solid 
qualities that attract popularity, Mr. Carlyle is abundantly pro- 
vided. His sense of humour is strong. In his ‘‘ Sartor Resartus” 
the whole life and conversation of the German professor who is 
its hero, his garret and his philosophy, his learning and his 
gukguk are excellently humorous. In the same book there is 
something exquisitely whimsical in his description of a fop as a 
cloth animal, living and having his being in cloth, like a clothes 
moth. <A fop is, he says, the most modest and most easily satis- 
fied of all men; for he solicits only your eye-glance, he desires 
nothing but that you sliould look at him. 

Nor is his genius less suited to scenes of gloom and terror. 
Of these he has occasion, in his ‘‘ History of the French Revolu- 
tion,” to describe many, nor has he fallen below the height of his 
terrible argument. His descriptions of two of the worst, because 
most deliberate of the crimes of the Revolution, the condemna- 
tion to death of Louis XVI. and of his queen, are instinct with 
that ghastly terror which clings to the deeds of that dreadful 
time. Without in any way violating the truth of history, he has 
most forcibly impressed on his readers those feelings of gloom 
and horror which the recital of acts prompted by the accumu- 
lated frenzy of passion in multitudes of men strikes into the 
heart. The fierce agonies of contending passions in a public 
assembly have hardly been more forcibly told than in his descrip- 
tion of that long struggle in the Convention, which ended in the 
death-sentence of Louis. Or, what tragedy was ever painted in 
darker colours than those with which our author has clothed the 
condemnation of the unhappy queen? Victim, judges, accusers, 
all have on them the taint of the grave, they are already in the 
jaws of that fate which is so soon to devour them. Nor is he less 
powerful in narrative. No man better understands the art of 
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fixing the attention of his readers by minute details, without run- 
ning into prolixity or weakness. Few more powerful or brilliant 
narratives can be found than his account of the taking of the 
Bastille, or of that frantic march of the Parisian mob upon Ver- 
sailles, which made the French monarchy captive to a set of fish- 
women and market porters. His power in this respect is strik- 
ingly shown by his treatment of a subject in itself almost mean 
and ridiculous, the flight of Louis XVI. to Varennes. With 
such picturesque art it is described, that the reader feels as if he 
were himself travelling with that unlucky new ‘“ Berline ;” he is 
ready to curse its unwieldiness as it lumbers up the hills; while 
he knows well what the result was, he almost suffers in his own 
person those alternate Agonies of hope and fear which must have 
traversed the breasts of that devoted royal family. To the high- 
est praise, as an historian, Mr. Carlyle, is fairly entitled; he has a 
real and hearty love of truth and accuracy. He always appears 
to have carefully read, and he takes care regularly to cite his 
authorities ; nor does his great power of describing scenes ever 
seem to mislead him into substituting more striking or picturesque 
events for the sobriety of fact. He is fully persuaded that truth 
is, taken on the whole, more sublime and more interesting than any 
fiction. What is gained by brilliant and inaccurate writers in 
piquancy of detail is more than lost, as in painters unfaithful to 
nature, in that unity and breadth of tone which truth only can give. 
Nor does his accuracy or love of details at all interfere with his 
powers of philosophical generalization. He is peculiarly careful 
to direct the attention of his readers to those moral forces which 
are the great, though not always the most obvious causes of the 
great events of history. Shallow reasoners have often repeated 
that the French Revolution was produced entirely by “‘oppression,” 
forgetting that in many other countries equally oppressed no such 
events have occurred; Mr. Carlyle carefully points out that the 
moving principle was throughout a real though strange fanaticism, 
the attempt to bring about a Millennium, upon the principles of 
a new Gospel according to Jean Jacques Rousseau, though much 
modified no doubt by the misgovernment which the French had 
endured. Indeed his tendency seems to be rather to exaggerate 
the effect of spiritual forces upon history, as where, in his edition 
of Cromwell’s writings, he tells us that the civil war against 
Charles was not a political, but a religious movement. It was 
certainly both. 

In the art of painting with words, Mr. Carlyle is a great mas- 
ter; the commonest village in Northamptonshire, or the dullest 
market town in Huntingdonshire, become interesting in his hands. 
As with certain painters the beauty of their representations makes 
us value their pictures of the least interesting objects, so the vigour 
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and clearness of his language make us read with pleasure his de- 
scriptions of the most ordinary and trivial things. He has the 
true mark of genius, the power of making common things inte- 
resting. 

When such a writer had fairly possessed himself of the public 
ear, he was not likely to want popularity. Another powerful 
cause of the attention which he has excited cannot be passed over. 
We have already said that he is both by nature and habit a fault- 
finder. If ‘it is his nature’s plague to pry into abuses,” it is also 
to the great profit of his popularity. It is an observation of 
Hooker, that he who goes about to persuade people that they are 
less well governed than they ought to be, is very sure of an 
audience. We forget if he has added, as he well might, that such 
an orator is not likely to want matter. And while Mr. Carlyle thun- 
dered against shams, and flunkeyism, and gig respectabilities ; all 
that great liberal party who are dissatisfied with existing things 
without any very clear idea of what they hope will replace them, 
applauded with delight, and rejoiced in so powerful an auxiliary in 
the great, holy, and liberal work of destroying something. So 
long as he shut himself up in generalities, and thundered against 
horse-hair officialities, and phantasm captains, all went well, and 
the party might flatter themselves with the hope that our author 
was a sincere and orthodox liberal. But those little knew Mr. 
Carlyle, who supposed that he was the man to attach himself to 
the tail of any party, or to swell the cry of any opinion. His 
habits of thought and his love of paradox would make it difficult 
for him to agree long with any set of men; we shall presently see 
that to what are now commonly called liberal opinions he has the 
most irreconcilable repugnance. As long as the oracle uttered 
mere vague rumblings, all was well; it condemned what existed, 
and the liberals could not conceive that any remedy could even be 
imagined except the ballot-box. But the oracle has lately begun 
to speak articulately; and, to the great consternation of the liberals, 
it has very plainly pronounced an utter and total condemnation of 
their whole theory. The confusion has accordingly been great. 
They deplore over him as a backsliding brother. Punch thinks 
that his prophet is mad. The delusion seems to have been alto- 
gether self-created. It requires no very diligent study of Mr. 
Carlyle to see that his whole theory of life and morals is so widely 
different from that of the ordinary run of the modern liberal 
school, that they may be almost said to be absolutely opposed to 
each other. In one word, he is a Stoic, and they are Epicureans. 

We have not the smallest intention of attributing any thing like 
the Epicurean notions upon religious subjects to the vast number 
of respectable persons who hold democratic opinions; but it is 
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not the less certain that those opinions, as held in modern times, 
have historically proceeded from Epicurean views of human nature, 
and are philosophically founded on them so far as politics are con- 
cerned. A modern liberal may not improperly be considered as 
a political Epicurean. 

The most learned of Romans, Marcus Varro, from the vast 
store of whose learning a few fragments have fortunately been 
preserved for the instruction of posterity, estimated that it was 
possible for mankind to be divided into two hundred and eighty- 
eight philosophical sects; not that so many had ever actually 
existed, but that the utmost subtlety could not split up the trunk 
of philosophy into any more minute ramifications. All these he 
reduced under two great heads, according to what each sect sup- 
poses to be the end of hfe, or, as it is technically called, the summum 
bonum, one being bodily ease and pleasure, and the other being. 
explained not very perspicuously as a living in conformity with 
nature. The first of these is the Epicurean philosophy. And 
the modern theory which supposes bodily conveniences to be the 
sole end of the formation of men into political societies, is a 
political Kpicureanism. The doctrine may perhaps be thus stated. 
If physical good be the chief end of man, it seems that to at- 
tain it he has only to follow his bodily instincts. Now these are 
nearly the same in all men; and therefore the administration of 
affairs, or, in other words, the pursuit of their own physical grati- 
fication, may be safely entrusted to all mankind. Moral training 
and discipline are not needed: all that is wanting is, that no erro- 
neous opinions, no superstitions, should divert the mind from a 
single-eyed devotion to the comfort of the body; and these being 
extirpated, one man is as good as another, or very nearly so. 
Nor is it merely quite safe to entrust every man with an equal 
share in the government: it is positively unjust to exclude him; 
for if he is excluded, those who govern will no doubt take to 
themselves (as we in fact see that they generally do) a very unfair 
share of the good things of the world. Of course these opinions 
are not held either to their full extent, or in strict logical cohe- 
rence, by more than a small part of what are commonly called 
liberals; yet this seems to be the philosophical theory which under- 
lies the whole system, and upon which it was originally founded. 

The French are never tired of reminding us that the modern 
democratic theory was first made popular by their Encyclopediac 
philosophers; they delight to call it les idées francaises, and 
their boast seems to be well founded. That the French Encyclo- 
pedists were thorough Epicureans will certainly not be questioned. 
Volney, one of the strongest intellects of the party, has composed 
a treatise on morals in the manner of a catechism, by question 
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and answer, in which he plainly lays it down that all virtue arises 
from a regard to the health and good condition of the body. 
According to this philosophy, no higher motive for action can 
possibly exist than the wish to avoid a stomach-ache. M. de 
Tocqueville, by no means an unfavourable witness to modern 
democracy, tells us that its tendency is to concentrate the 
passions of men upon the acquisition of comforts and of wealth ; 
in short, of bodily advantages. The more violent sects of demo- 
crats carry the principle latent in the more modern liberals—that 
bodily pleasure is the chief good—to its extreme consequences. 
They deny every thing but the body, reject all religion and all 
morality, and propose, as the single end of society, that it should 
enlarge the means of general gratification of its members; they 
would make society a machine for the more convenient supply of 
provender to so many human cattle. And they very consistently 
insist, that as men have, generally speaking, nearly the same 
physical appetites, their provender should be distributed to them 
with as much equality as possible. That so utterly chilling and 
heartless a philosophy should have excited in its votaries all the 
frenzy of fanaticism, affords but one instance of many of the 
wonderful inflammabilities of the human heart. The agnis fatuus 
of the French Revolution rose from the corrupt stagnation of the 
grossest and most sensual scepticism. No wonder that it was a 
false fire. Nor can any thing show more clearly how little the 
sensual theory can explain the great riddle of human nature, than 
the fact that such doctrines should give rise to all the enthusiasm 
of self-sacrifice. 

Kven among the more moderate of the party the same tenden- 
cies are visible enough. The great dogma which with so many 
passes for a first principle, against which Burke so eloquently 
contended, that every country ought to be governed by the 
majority, as told by the head—that, in short, numbers have a 
right to govern, and not wisdom—evidently goes to set the 
physical above the moral man. We are constantly told that all 
the evils of society are due to those who govern it. It is supposed 
that the ‘‘ masses” are always right. No doubt experience shows 
that men, and especially large bodies of men, are guided much 
more by their passions than their interest ; but when was eRPes 
rience ever permitted to stand in the way of a favourite theory ? 
Kven now we meet continually with people who assert, and no 
doubt believe, that there is no more danger of war, because it is 
contrary to the interest of nations. There are not a few political 
economists who first take the violent passion for money-getting 
which possesses at this time the people of England for an enlight- 
ened regard to their real interests, and then suppose that all the 
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world must be actuated by the same feelings. Other nations 
have other passions, as it is well they should. Even that which 
is the greatest boast of our present time—humanity—that fear of 
inflicting bodily pain, which in its extreme shape has gone far to 
reverse all the natural rules of reward and punishment, and 
inflicted incalculable evils on society—is evidently traceable to the 
dim feeling that bodily pain is the chief of evils. Else we should 
be more anxious to keep the innocent from contamination, than 
the wicked in good case. 

With such opinions as these Mr. Carlyle has nothing in 
common. He does not believe in the natural equality of mankind, 
nor is he at all persuaded that a great number of voters must 
necessarily produce a good government. His strong sympathies 
with intellectual power tend to make him exaggerate the differ- 
ences which really exist among men, and to enforce an absolute 
deference and obedience to those minds whose energy and abilities 
entitle them to lead others. The whole bent of his philosophy is 
opposed to that of the Epicureans. He is far from esteeming 
pain as the chief of evils, or the avoiding it as the great end of 
life. We do not know whether he would push his Stoicism so far 
as his Roman predecessors, who denied that pain was any evil at 
all; though it is related that one of the most famous professors of 
their doctrine had his lecture cut short by an inopportune fit of 
the gout. But Stoicism involves much more than this; and some 
consideration of this stern philosophy may be useful to throw 
light on the views and feelings of our author. 

We have said that he is a Stoic; by which we mean that the 
leading tendency of his philosophy is to assert the sufficiency of 
the human mind for itself and its own happiness under all 
possible circumstances. Its ancient professors refused to admit 
that any thing external could interfere with the happiness of their 
ideal wise man; and Mr. Carlyle would certainly rather teach us 
to endure pain than persuade us to shun it. He has very plainly 
said, that in schemes for the extirpation of pain he, at least, will 
have no part. In that strange book, “Sartor Resartus,” which, 
in spite of its grotesque humour, no doubt contains the confession 
of the genuine faith of the writer, he is most explicit upon this 
point : ‘‘ Say to happiness of every hind, ‘I can do without thee.’” 
** With self-renunciation life begins.” 

It is the inevitable tendency of all narrow and exclusive systems 
to become in their progress more and more narrow and exclusive, 
till they fall over by their own top-heaviness, and give place to a 
reaction, perhaps more absurd than themselves. Stoicism turns 
readily into exaggeration. Its extravagant paradoxes were the 
standing jest of the rival schools of ancient philosophy. Nor is 
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Mr. Carlyle the man to bate us a single hair’s-breadth of any 
paradox that comes in his way. Justly disgusted with the 
morality of the last century, which even in Christian writers made 
all goodness consist in doing well from the hope of reward, he has 
contradicted every sentiment of nature by affirming that such a 
hope ought to have zo place at all in our minds. Like the old 
Stoies he will allow no motive for action, but the inherent and 
natural fitness of it. So far does he push this paradox, that he 
tells us in his ‘‘ Past and Present” that the first step to a healthy 
and restored state of mind is, that a man should consent to his 
own eternal condemnation. And, with a perversity which could 
hardly be credited of any one but a philosopher, he blames 
Ignatius Loyola for his anxiety about his eternal happiness. He 
ought, says our author, to have made up his mind to everlast- 
ing condemnation. Not to speak of the absurdity implied in 
supposing that human nature could contentedly resign itself to 
everlasting misery, it surely will not be said that it ought also to 
resign itself to the dominion of sin. How far more reasonable 
the philosophy of Butler ! who teaches, that while the excellence of 
virtue and the love of God are true motives of action, and should 
be ever more and more present with us; still the hope of reward, 
and even the fear of punishment, low as that motive confessedly 
is, are motives of which, in this world, we can never afford to 
lose sight. Extravagant as these things may be, it is in this 
desperate self-disinterestedness that much of Mr. Carlyle’s real 
power lies. Young and enthusiastic minds, utterly nauseated 
with theories which represented life as a mere calculation, of 
which all that could be said was, that it was correct or mistaken, 
like a sum in arithmetic, rushed eagerly from the suffocating 
vapours of such teaching to the cold and bracing air of his stern 
philosophy. ‘‘ ‘To many,” says an eloquent writer in the “ West- 
minster Review,” ‘‘ who turned nauseated from ‘the sweets of 
religion,’ the words of his stern Stoicism have been as a well of 
living water bursting forth in the desert.” Under the late Roman 
Republic, the utmost excesses of sensual gratification, and the 
spread of the Epicurean philosophy, gave rise to a Stoical reaction, 
and ultimately to all the extravagances of asceticism. Montes- 
quieu says, that Stoicism among the Romans may be compared 
to one of those hardy plants which grow up to maturity, though 
deprived of the natural nourishment of sun and air. It would 
have been more correct to class it with those which, by their 
nature, spring up most vigorously in the dark. And, similarly, in 
our own time the prevalence of Epicurean tendencies has already 
produced a Stoical counterpart. ‘The far greater purity of our 
manners makes any violence of asceticism very unlikely among us. 
VOL, XVI.—NO. XXXIT.— JANUARY, 1852. Aa 
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It may perhaps be worth while to consider for a little while 
the tendencies and the prospects of this new Stoicism. It seems 
on the whole to be far better and nobler than the prevalent 
Kpicureanism, against which it protests. Its tendency is to for- 
tify the mental and moral energies. It inculcates the sense of 
duty, the contempt of pleasure and pain. As a mere protest 
against popular errors, it is useful, as tending even in its extrava- 
gancies, to redress and set right the balance. Nor are its faults 
few or trifling. It tends to substitute the worship of power for 
that of goodness. Its professor is valued less for his willingness 
to do the will of God, than for his energy in working out his own. 
The old Stoics were consistently fatalists. It has another, and 
what will probably be a much more frequent danger. He who 
trusts to the strength of his own heart, will surely find some day 
that it is in truth very weak; human nature cannot be made 
strong by resolving that it will be so; and it will be well for the 
Stoical philosopher if he does not find, in the hour of his 
weakness, that the reed on which he leant is gone into his 
hand and pierced it, if the reaction from his too high opinion 
of his own virtue, does not drive him into despair and disregard 
of any. 

That the Stoical system is more favourable to virtue than the 
materialism to which it is so strongly opposed, will perhaps scarcely 
be doubted. But as it is philosophically a most imperfect view of 
human nature, so it tends in practice to give rise to an essentially 
false code of morals, in some points defective, in some extravagant. 
Stoicism does not seem to have been ever a spontaneous produc- 
tion of the human mind, all the natural instincts of which tend to 
the reverence of powers superior to man, and that even in excess ; 
but to be rather, as we have already observed, a reaction from a 
prevalent scepticism. Man, abandoned to himself, deprived of 
every thing to which he had been accustomed to look as the rule of 
life, and taught by the deepest instincts of his heart the necessity 
of some rule of virtue, determined to find it in his own breast. In 
‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” the shadowy professor, who is the hero of that 
singular composition, is represented as taking refuge in Stoicism 
from an atmosphere of all-pervading doubt. He complains some- 
what whimsically that one cannot now believe even in a devil’. 
And thus the leading characteristic of Stoicism is its cold asser- 
tion of the absolute independence and self-sufficiency of human 
nature. The old Stoics denied any future state. Their just man 
could not. condescend to receive any reward for his uprightness, not 


1 Professor Tenfelsdrock seems to have been of the same way of thinking as a 
learned counsel who is related to have said, that a certain infidel whom he was 
prosecuting for blasphemy, “sought to deprive the poor man of all his comforts, he 
would take away heaven and hell, God and the devil.” 
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even from the gods themselves. And in our modern Stoic, we 
cannot help tracing something of this tendency to build his theo- 
ries of human life and action upon the perfectibility of unassisted 
human nature. While perpetually referring to powers greater 
than man, he manifestly shrinks from any direct reference to the 
personality of a Supreme Being. The vaguest words seem to suit 
him best. He speaks as it would appear most willingly of the 
gods, of the upper powers, of divine silence, and eternities. It is 
not easy to conceive any thing much more unsubstantial than 
the worship of a man’s own reflection upon vacancy; a religion 
scarcely more solid and substantial than that of those savages 
who are related to have worshipped their own shadows. Nor is 
this visionary species of devotion adapted to any but a select phi- 
losophical few. The great majority require a more positive and 
tangible object of adoration. ‘The instincts of reverence cannot 
be annihilated in the human heart; and if a man refuses to wor- 
ship any thing else, and cannot attain to the fantastic absurdity 
of worshipping himself, he will most likely worship his fellow-man ; 
and, indeed, Mr. Carlyle seems to think that he ought so to do. 
One of his most famous dogmas is the necessity of hero worship. 
What sort of cu/tus is to be rendered to these demigods has not, 
so far as we know, been authoritatively determined, nor can we 
guess by what test their apotheosis is to be settled; but, judging 
from the list already made known to us, which includes Odin and 
Dante, Mahomet and Cromwell, we conclude that the catalogue 
will be tolerably comprehensive. He tells us in one of his late 
pamphlets, with something between a pun and an argument, that 
nothing but human worth is the proper object of worship ; and in 
his “* Past and Present,” he calls practical hero worship (what- 
ever that may be) ‘‘the ultimate result of all religion,” a truth 
which it seems has been fairly carried out by no one but the Em- 
peror of China. 

If we are to have a new worship of demigods, it is surely 
worth our while to consider what sort of men are likely to be 
elevated to this superhuman dignity, and to be held up as exam- 
ples of human excellence in this new moral world. It is to be 
expected that when man has thus become “a god unto himself,” 
the great object of his admiration should be rather intellectual 
than moral excellence. As the mind is freed from the restraints 
of a law imposed on it by a power greater than itself, it comes by 
insensible degrees to substitute the doing its own will for a scru- 
pulous obedience to the rules of morality. Every external stand- 
ard of morality being taken away, every one is justified in doing 
what is right in his own eyes. The ideas of goodness and great- 
ness are confounded, and the utmost that is required of man, is 
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that whatever he has set himself to do, he should do with all his 
might. And in the judgments which Mr. Carlyle forms of human 
characters, it is only too evident that his standard of praise is 
much rather power than goodness. The objects of his admiration 
and approval are not so much the best, as the strongest men. 
He even goes so far as to say, that “‘ human intellect is the exact 
summary of humam worth,” a statement which much surprised 
‘‘friend Peter,” and we must confess ourselves to be in the same 
predicament. It is no doubt true that the very highest intellect 
will in all cases enforce the most excellent conduct: but this is not 
given to man; all our faculties are imperfect, and to say that 
men’s goodness is in proportion to their intellectual faculties, is a 
paradox which can only be made intelligible by understanding words 
in senses quite different from those which they commonly bear. 
This confusion of moral and intellectual admiration is strongly 
marked in his judgment of men. He has gone out of his way, in 
one of his late pamphlets, to detract from the reputation of 
Howard. Howard was not a man of brilliant qualities; but who 
among men known to us ever more earnestly and stedfastly 
laboured for the good of his fellow-men? Is there any praise 
greater than that? ven great crimes, when they are committed 
on a large scale and with a certain grandeur of manner, seem to 
be rather lightly passed over. In his ‘‘ History of the French 
Revolution,” Mr. Carlyle more than once sneers at those who, as 
he phrases it, ‘“‘shriek,” that is, express a natural horror, at the 
frightful enormities of that evil time. There can be no greater 
injury done to posterity by an historian than to confuse the boun- 
daries of right and wrong, and to repress that natural and legiti- 
mate indignation which ought to be felt against the perpetrators 
of great crimes. Most of all is it dangerous when, as in this case, 
party spirit is ready to frame apologies for them. Of all the vil- 
lains of the Revolution, scarce any was blacker or baser than 
Danton; he was truly 


‘a sordid soul 
Such as does murder for a meed ;” 


for he seems to have entirely wanted the excuse of fanaticism ; to 
have had no republican convictions ; to have taken money from 
the court; to have murdered with no other end than to plunder 
afterwards ; and to have sat down contentedly with his spoil till a 
just retribution overtook him. Compared with so vile a character, 
Robespierre himself becomes almost respectable. He was at least 
a sincere fanatic. But Mr. Carlyle, while all the vials of his 
wrath are poured out upon Robespierre, treats the far blacker 
Danton with a forbearance which almost amounts to tenderness. 
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He is evidently fascinated by the melodramatic grandeur with 
which that exeerable villain, like one of Lord Byron’s heroes, 
contrived to surround his crimes. The same worship of mere 
intellectual superiority is shown in Mr. Carlyle’s excessive admira- 
tion of Cromwell. Cromwell did many questionable acts, and 
some cruel ones; he slew many men, and he deceived more; he 
massacred his enemies, and deluded his friends; but he was 
unquestionably the most vigorous and the most successful 
politician of modern times; and Mr. Carlyle appears not to see a 
speck upon his character. A similar tendency appears in his 
unlimited praises of Goethe, a man whose moral insensibility 
appears to have been almost as remarkable as his intellectual 
powers. Goethe seems, indeed, to be a very strange hero for 
Mr. Carlyle to have selected. His praise is always for men of 
earnest conviction, of energetic action; he teaches the, most 
entire renunciation of all self-gratification, the most resolute self- 
immolation. Goethe was of all men the one who seems to have 
most sedulously and carefully studied his own gratification and 
enjoyment ; to have most cautiously avoided every thing that 
could for one instant ruffle the tranquillity in which, like one of 
the gods in Tennyson’s “‘ Lotus Eaters,” he delighted to wrap 
himself. Mr. Carlyle, in his very latest pamphlet, bitterly con- 
demns that modern school who would seek to make a religion out 
of art. And yet surely, of all men, it was Goethe who most 
brought into vogue this vain and spurious shadow of religion. 
But we must not always expect to find our author consistent 
with himself. 

Of the prospects of such a philosophy it is more difficult to 
speak. Yet it does not seem likely to have any very powerful effect 
on mankind. Stoicism, by its nature, addresses itself to the 
few; it has little to attract or amuse the imagination, or to stir 
any passion except pride. In our time the world has become 
eclectical: the immense variety of clashing opinions ; the ease 
and rapidity with which thoughts are interchanged; perhaps, 
also, the greater lukewarmness of the age—all hinder extreme 
opinions from gaining much ground. 

But it seems time to come to the consideration of the doctrine 
which Mr. Carlyle conceives to be necessary and profitable for 
the present time, and in what shape he has presented it to us. 
The ‘* Latter-day Pamphlets” are eight in number, and are 
respectively entitled, ‘‘'The Present Time ;” ‘ Model Prisons ;’ 
“Downing Street ;” ‘The New Downing Street ;” ‘“ Stump 
Orator ;” ‘ Parliaments ;” ‘‘ Hudson’s Statue ;” and ‘ Jesuit- 
ism.” In these he has set before us, not in any very strict order. 
with more or less perspicuity and fulness, his opinions, or some of 
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them, upon Religion, Government, the Poor Laws, Secondary 
Punishments, Reform in Parliament, the Foreign Office, the 
Colonies, the Opera, and, generally, upon all parts of our spiritual 
and social condition. 

As a practical politician, that is, a politician proposing 
measures, Mr. Carlyle has said little that is original. Nor was 
this to be expected. The evils of our state of society force them- 
selves too strongly upon the sight to be neglected by any one 
whose’ eyes are not sealed by stupidity or self-interest ; nor is it 
difficult to know the remedies which are wanted, though it is 
hard indeed to administer them. ‘The terrible dangers to which 
society is exposed in England by the vast masses of unhappy, dis- 
contented, and uneducated, or, what is worse, 2// educated poor, by 
whose labour what we call our prosperity is maintained, upon which 
Mr. Carlyle so eloquently enlarges, were many years ago pointed 
out by Southey. By Southey also Mr. Carlyle’s main remedies, 
Emigration, Education, the Occupation of Waste Lands, Public 
Works, were proposed in the “‘ Quarterly Review.” In one most 
important respect, in his earnest advocacy of a religious education, 
he is greatly in advance of Mr. Carlyle. It is true that since 
Southey wrote the danger has become greater and more imminent. 
The elements of disorder are accumulated in greater masses; the 
privations, and therefore the discontent of the poor have in- 
creased ; speculations of the wildest kind are more abundant ; 
the power of resistance in the government has diminished; anda 
new and formidable danger, that of a sudden foreign invasion, has 
been added. Nor does it in any manner detract from Mr. Car- 
lyle’s merit that he has had predecessors in this path. It is 
ereatly to his credit that he has set himself earnestly to reform 
and amend what he thinks evil in his own time and country; that 
he has given his great talents a practical direction; and that he 
has devoted them to the most important objects. He distinctly 
perceives, and he very clearly tells us, where our social system is 
at fault. Great masses of our population are discontented 
because unhappy; they have been too little cared for ; they have 
been practically dealt with, as Aristotle says slaves ought to be, 
as ‘live machines ;” left to themselves, they have neither bodily 
comfort nor spiritual guidance. And thus their very prosperity 
becomes too often a mere snare for them; their high wages are 
spent in debauchery, destroying at once body and soul. And 
their discontent is dangerous. It is perhaps well that it should 
be so; for the sense of danger leads to the search for remedies ; 
nor can any symptom be so fatal as a contented acquiescence 
in a state of degradation. For all these evils, the remedy 
most popular with the liberal party is, under some form or 
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another, ‘‘an extension of the suffrage ;” that is to say, the 
giving political power to those who are discontented with the 
present social arrangements. Power so given is sure to be mis- 
used. ‘The wisdom of such a concession is about as great as if 
one were to give a man in a passion a well-loaded blunderbuss by 
way of appeasing him. 

With these sentiments our author has not the slightest sym- 
pathy. He has not the slightest expectation that a millenium 
will jump out of the ballot-box, or that all things shall be added 
to a man if he once comes ‘“‘ to send the twenty-thousandth part 
of a talker to the national palaver.” He does not believe that 
any possible mechanical arrangements can of themselves produce 
those moral qualities without which there can be no good govern- 
ment. He often tells us that it is to little purpose for a man to 
set about reforming the whole world, until he has begun by first 
reforming himself. He is satisfied, once for all, that the great 
problem of. modern constitutionalists, which “‘ gives a world of 
knaves to produce honesty by their united action,” is fairly 
insoluble. 

With respect to what may still more strictly be called practical 
measures, that is, such measures as might be at once put in prac- 
tice or embodied in Acts of Parliament, Mr. Carlyle does not say 
much. He suggests what has often been proposed, that, to 
avoid the difficulties which now often arise from the difficulty of 
finding seats in Parliament for the members of the government, 
government should have the disposition of a certain number of 
members. 

But Mr. Carlyle’s main doctrine is, that it is not from par- 
liamentary measures, or, indeed, from any thing parliamentary, 
that we are to look for much benefit. From what is commonly 
called ‘* Reform in Parliament,” he seems to expect something 
considerably worse than nothing. ‘The reform which he looks 
for is a governmental or official reform, a reform in the mode in 
which the business of the nation is actually done. We suppose 
he would desire to take out of the hands of Parliament a good 
deal of the business which is now transacted there, transferring it 
to his ‘‘ New Downing Street.” It will scarcely be denied by 
the strongest optimist, that our administrative system is very far 
indeed from what it ought to be; that while a great deal of quite 
useless work is done, an infinity of what is most useful and neces- 
sary to be done is left undone. It can hardly be too strongly 
impressed, or too often repeated, that the crowded populations 
of our vast towns require a quantity of governméntal care and 
attention very far greater than that which will suffice for a scat- 
tered agricultural population, to enable them to subsist in any 
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tolerable state either of moral or physical well-being. Without 
governmental inspection they can get neither wholesome food nor 
water, nor air, not even light ; every one of the first necessaries 
of nature is administered to them as foully adulterated as its 
nature will permit. It certainly reflects little credit upon our 
administrative arrangements, that we appear likely to sell or cut 
down our forests (which, for many reasons, it would be desirable 
to preserve), in sheer despair of being able to manage them with 
any tolerable prudence or economy. In Germany this is done 
without, as it appears, any particular difficulty ; and we are not 
accustomed to consider ourselves as less capable of the dispatch 
of business than the Germans. One great cause of the deficient 
administration of affairs by public offices, so far below the skill 
which is usually shown in the management of the affairs of indi- 
viduals, is to be found in that unfortunate and fatal custom, 
which treats the smaller public offices as mere counters in the 
game of party, filling the public service with persons who are 
selected and promoted almost entirely for past or future services 
at elections, with but little reference to their ability to discharge 
it suitably. This is one of the worst consequences of party 
struggles ; and while it lasts in its present shape, it is idle to 
hope that the public business can be otherwise performed than 
with scandalous inefficiency. | 

As an advocate of a large and systematic emigration, Mr. Car- 
lyle naturally desires to retain the colonies. It is, perhaps, not 
very consistent, that he seems scarcely willing to allow any > 
military or naval force to be kept up to defend them (for if ad/ 
the men-of-war were employed in transporting emigrants, as he 
suggests, there could scarcely be an efficient fleet). Indeed, to 
no political doctrines does our author entertain a greater con- 
tempt and dislike than to those which represent the ‘‘ accumula- 
tion of capital,” or, in plain English, the making of money, as 
the chief, or indeed the sole political good. Men do not live in 
society merely that they may grow rich, but that they may live 
worthily. We have seen that Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy is not 
such as to lead him to think that the object of all political action 
is (as it is too much the fashion to think just now), material 
good at all, except subordinately, and with reference to higher 
and moral objects. Accordingly, ‘the professors of the dismal 
science,” as he calls them, are dismissed with very little cere- 
mony, and their ‘“ laws of the shop-till,” though quite necessary 
to be known, and in their place observed, treated as far from 
being rules of universal political application. Mr. Carlyle is, 
however, a strenuous approver of the late change in the corn 
laws. ‘This, certainly, does not necessarily imply any incon- 
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sistency ; yet, without discussing the propriety of alteration, it is 
certain that the late change was brought about by the working 
and influence of those principles which he so much deprecates, 
and that it has done much to establish and strengthen them. 

With all our experience of Mr. Carlyle’s oddities, 1t certainly 
must create some surprise, to find that in his Diogenes search 
for the one “supreme, able man in England,” he directed his 
lantern upon the late Sir Robert Peel. For that able and 
eminent statesman was in the most important respects the very 
representative and embodiment of that system which Mr. Carlyle 
denounces, and the antagonist of that which he recommends. 
He was, least of all men, an originator of great measures; his 
reputation for good or evil must rest principally upon what he 
opposed or conceded. He was the very prophet and Corypheeus 
of the “ laissez faire system.” Particularly what Mr. Carlyle 
seems to think most urgently necessary are, ‘“‘ Public Works in 
Ireland ;” and of these the principal ones which have been yet 
proposed, and certainly the most easily feasible (the Government 
Railways), were twice defeated by Sir Robert Peel. 

So far we have endeavoured to set forth the principal sug- 
gestions which are contained in the political part of Mr. Carlyle’s 
pamphlets. We have now to notice those in which he has 
touched upon topics incidental to his main design, those light 
troops and skirmishers, which he has, as it were, mixed up with 
the main body, and who fire off their smaller weapons in the 
intervals of his heavy artillery. The first of these is the pamphlet. 
on ‘** Model Prisons,” in which he attacks with more than his usual 
vigour, that favourite crotchet of modern philanthropists—that 
criminals are to be maintained in the highest possible state of 
bodily health and comfort, and that no expense or trouble is to 
be spared in the almost-hopeless work of their reformation. The 
extreme lengths to which these notions have been pushed, is in part 
a praiseworthy reaction from the careless cruelty of our old jail 
system, certainly tend strongly to confuse in the minds of the 
poor all notions of right and wrong, and add a stinging sense of 
injustice to the bitterness of honest poverty. It has been sharply 
satirized by our popular and ultra-liberal novelist, Mr. Dickens. 
Indeed, the prevalent doctrines would seem to go legitimately to 
abolish all punishment whatever, at least for those coarse natures 
who care for nothing but physical pain and privation, which it 
seems we are become too humane to inflict. One who was 
evidently no ordinary thinker, the late Mr. Rickman, in a Letter 
preserved in Southey’s ‘‘ Correspondence,” written when the evil ° 
which he denounces was but in the bud, expresses the strongest 
disgust at the prevalence of what he calls “ that mock humanity, 
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which is now becoming the instrument of dissolving all authority, 
government, and, I apprehend, human society itself. It is of 
no use to think, or to try to act, for the benefit of mankind, 
while this agreeable poison is in full operation as at present.” 
And he calls ‘* the mock humanity only a mode of exalting the 
majesty of the people, and putting all things into the power of 
the mob.” 

So far as Mr. Carlyle has protested against this crying evil, he 
would probably meet with general approbation ; but, like an over- 
hasty general, he loses his advantage by attempting to push it too 
far. So much is he annoyed at the modern ultra-humanity, which 
refuses to punish scoundrels at all, that he runs into the strange 
and thoughtless extravagance of affirming that the only legitimate 
ground for punishment is ‘‘a hearty hatred of scoundrels,” which 
he represents not merely as a virtue, but as one absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of society. Such extravagances suffi- 
ciently refute themselves. Is not Mr. Carlyle’s logic sufficient to 
distinguish between sin and the sinner? If moral disapprobation 
were the foundation of civil justice, it would be necessary that 
the judge should be omniscient and able to discern the motives of 
men. 

Another of Mr. Carlyle’s pamphlets is too characteristic to be 
passed over without some remark, though it is impossible, we are 
afraid, to notice it, without at the same time disregarding the 
advice which it contains. We allude to that, which he has with 
his accustomed quaintness entitled “* Stump Orator.” In this he 
enforces upon us the great duty of ‘“ silence;” of abstaining, as far 
as may be, from all speech, (excepting, we suppose, so much as 
may be necessary to transact the inevitable business of buying 
and selling) ; above all, from all writing or printing. If, though 
only for one generation, universal silence could be kept by all 
KMnglishmen, a most surprising alteration would, he thinks, be 
brought about. In his view, a Trappist convent must be the 
very perfection of good society. It is true that this reeommenda- 
tion of a total abstinence from pen and ink is a little opposed to 
the advice which he has given in ‘“ Sartor Resartus” to aspiring 
and idle youth. Nor is it very consistent with his own conduct. 
Mr. Carlyle has hitherto observed his own precepts very ill, and 
we confess we should be sorry that he should ever begin to do so 
with much strictness. We suspect that his example will in this 
matter be more powerful than his advice. The very brown paper 
in which his sermon on silence is stitched, bears on it a few words 
which are likely to have a much stronger effect in stimulating 
young authors than all the eloquent declamations which are 
printed on the white paper of the inside. The skin will be more 
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powerful to poison than the whole body to cure. For on this 
outside sheet are set out “The Works of Thomas Carlyle,” in 
tolerable Jong order, reaching to the number of nineteen volumes, 
_ many of them in their third and fourth editions. Was it impos- 
sible to sing the praises of the divine silences in no shorter strain 
than can be contained in nineteen volumes? They are indeed un- 
fortunate divinities, if their worship can only be recommended by 
so great outrages on their laws, and their high priest celebrates 
their glory by the most flagrant affronts to their sanctity. We 
trust, however, that Mr. Carlyle’s zeal in their cause may be tem- 
pered with discretion; and that he will not think it necessary to 
show the sincerity of his adoration by making a holocaust of his 
books, like those who used curious arts in Ephesus. 

The title of ‘* Hudson’s Statue” sufficiently explains the subject 
of the pamphlet to which it is prefixed. This astonishing project 
presents, as might be supposed, excellent opportunity for Mr. 
Carlyle’s satire, and furnishes abundant illustration, though in a 
negative sense, of his favourite doctrine of hero worship. Meta- 
phorically speaking, he picks up the stones which were to have 
been built into the Hudsonian pyramid, and flings them at the 
heads of the disappointed builders with all the zeal of a Timon 
pelting his flatterers; and here indeed he has free scope. Little 
can be said in defence of his victims, except that they are un- 
resisting and penitent. 

In Mr. Carlyle’s last pamphlet, that on ‘‘ Jesuitism,” which he 
designed ‘‘as the crowning alarm and offence of this alarming 
and offensive set of pamphlets,” too many subjects are touched 
upon, and of these some are too grave to be here either very 
easily or very pleasantly discussed. Neither is the tone in which 
he has treated them such as to allow the discussion to be other- 
wise than painful. Certain expressions Mr. Carlyle will probably 
himself regret. But on one literary heresy we may touch. 
Fiction has been commonly thought to be the undisputed domain 
of poetry,— 

‘* Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit zequa potestas.”’ 


But Mr. Carlyle is determined to dethrone poets from that king- 
dom of air which they have so long held undisputedly. He tells 
us that poetry is good only so far as it is true, and by this he 
seems to mean not relative or what we may call imaginative 
truth, but literal matter-of-fact historical truth. So at least we 
understand when he tells us that ‘*‘ Homer’s Iliad is no fiction, 
but a ballad history, the heart of it burning with enthusiastic ill- 
_ informed belief’ Does Mr. Carlyle really mean that Homer 
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believed the “Iliad” to be a true record of facts? that he believed 
Achilles held conversations with his own horses, or interchanged 
abuse with the river Scamander? If he did he was mad; as mad 
as Don Quixote when he minutely described the colour of the 
eyes and hair of Orlando or Amadis of Gaul. It is really 
vexatious to have to protest against this extraordinary piece of 
Philistinism on Mr. Carlyle’s part, and to remind him of what no 
man knows better than himself, if he would but take the trouble 
to recollect it. The office of poetry, Bacon teaches us, is to sub- 
ject the shows of things to the desires of the mind. It lifts the 
mind from the trammels of the matter in which it is immersed, 
and reveals to us glimpses of a higher and brighter world than 
that which is discerned by the senses. And in order to do this, 
it of necessity disregards literal and historical truth, that it may 
show us some gleams of higher and more general truths. 
Indeed, 


“ Fantastic beauty, such as lurks 
In some wild poet when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim,” 


has a most important end and aim, though the author may not 
be at all times conscious of it. 

On the whole Mr. Carlyle’s merits, in the publication we have 
been discussing, seem to be rather of a destructive than of a re- 
constructive character. He rather shows what is wrong, than 
teaches how to do right. He batters with unremitting vigour 
and diligence at the weak points of the social edifice, but he 
brings few materials to stop up the breaches which his battering- 
ram opens. He tells us plainly and truly that the great want of 
our time is a warm, vigorous, and active faith; and it is impos- 
sible to guess his own. He expresses it only in negatives. The 
nearest account that we can get of it is, that it seems to differ 
from any that has been yet propounded; and if we may guess, 
from a laudatory reference in Mr. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Miscellanies,” that 
it approximates to that of Goethe, as set forth in ‘ Wilhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre,” which seems to us about as vague, 
pedantic, and unintelligible as any thing could well be*. Yet we 
owe much to Mr. Carlyle. for what he has done, and does; the 
wealthier classes are at all times apt to forget the miseries which 
ferment in the lower state of society ; and the man of genius who 
seeks to awaken them to a sense of their danger and their duties 
deserves the gratitude of his own time and of all others. 

If we might venture to offer any advice to so experienced a 


2 See Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 259, et seq. 
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writer as is Mr. Carlyle, the greatest part of what we have to say 
might be summed up in one word, ‘‘moderation.” It is his 
unfortunate tendency to push every thing and every principle to 
extremes. The temptations to exaggeration are many. All 
powerful minds are of course original, and originality is apt to 
run into exaggeration. There is yet a worse temptation. To 
exaggerate originality is a sure and cheap way of exciting atten- 
tion and wonder, and an author is usually only too ready to take 
the clamours of astonishment for the settled approbation of a well- 
founded esteem. Than this habit of over-statement few things 
tend more to diminish the credit of an author, more especially of 
one who undertakes to tell disagreeable truths to an unwilling 
audience, and part of whose business it is to shock received 
notions and combat long-established fallacies. They who see 
clearly that an author whose conclusions are not acceptable to 
them, is sometimes wrong, are very likely to conclude that he is 
never right; the perusal of one paradox will justify a reluctant 
mind in its own sight in refusing to admit many truths. And 
therefore such a teacher should of all men beware how he runs 
into exaggerations, either of sentiment or expression. We sin- 
cerely believe that Mr. Carlyle’s political disquisitions, so far as 
they tend to contradict the prevalent follies of our time, and, 
above all, to call attention to those great social evils which pecu- 
liarly afflict so complicated and artificial a state of society, and so 
far as they keep clear of his peculiar views upon religious matters, 
are calculated to do much good. It is for him to take care that 
much of this be not neutralized by the indulgence of peculiarities, 
which he can hardly himself suppose to be of vital importance. 
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How is Ireland to be governed? has been the question which 
England has continually asked and never properly been able to 
answer. The Irish question and the Irish difficulty have divided 
our cabinets, broken up our administrations, and almost endan- 
gered our political existence. Dean Swift proposed to sink 
Ireland in the sea for twenty-four hours, as the greatest benefit 
that could be conferred upon England. Now, why is all this? 
England, the richest and most prosperous kingdom in the world, 
has close to her a poor province not quite a third in size, and 
dependent on her for the comforts of life ; yet Ireland seems by a 
sort of natural perversity to be always in a different interest. 
There must be some reason for this state of things: the inferior 
ought to gain by a union with the superior, as the less is blessed 
of the better. The secret of Irish disunion and Irish difficulty 
lies in the fact that the majority of the Irish owe their allegiance 
not to England but to Rome: there is a government within her 
which is not subject to British sway ; which has, or believes itself 
to have, a direct interest in the downfal of English power; and 
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which, so far from supporting English authority, is at this mo- 
ment its most violent antagonist. This power is the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. Their object is a religious one: it is to 
bring all power under the dominion of the Pope: their own tem- 
poral interests they believe to be unconnected with the political 
‘welfare of the country; and they prefer population as the source 
of their own wealth, to industry which gives wealth to the nation. 
They feel that their religion is opposed to the religion of England, 
and that it can only be maintained by the exclusion of English 
authority and English influence. 

The priests then, as the spiritual superiors of the Roman 
Catholics, enforce the law of Rome, that the people are bound to 
obey them: this is binding on the conscience of every Roman 
Catholic; and thus while England pretends to legislate for the 
country, there is another law warring against hers, and so regu- 
lating the law of public opinion as to neutralize the force of 
English legislation. 

This state of things England originally brought upon herself: 
Pope Adrian IV. gave Ireland to Henry II. on condition that 
he should enforce the power of Rome over the Irish branch of 
the Catholic Church. At the Reformation, Queen Elizabeth 
endeavoured to introduce Protestantism and to annihilate the 
Irish language, by ordering that where the people did not under- 
stand English, the minister should read prayers in Latin: and 
Oliver Cromwell and some of his successors tried the power of 
coercion and penal laws. 

Among the many doctors who prescribed for the diseases of 
Ireland was the Rev. John Richardson, Rector of Annagh, or 
Belturbet, about the year 1700. His object was to introduce 
the word of God and the preaching of the Gospel in the Irish 
language. In a pamphlet printed in 1712, he gives us an epitome 
of the early attempts to introduce the religion of the Bible into 
Treland. 

Mr. Richardson tells us that George Brown, the first Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Dublin, proposed, in 1551, to translate the 
Book of Common Prayer; and an edition was brought out in 
1571. A proclamation from James I. sanctions the use of the 
Common Prayer in the native language. 

In 16384, at a convocation of the Irish Bishops (Bishop Bedell, 
the translator of the Irish Bible, being one) it was agreed that 
where the minister could only speak English he should choose a 
clerk to act as his interpreter. In 1652, a catechism was pub- 
lished in two columns, one English, the other Irish. The date 
leads us to suppose that this must have been the Assembly’s 
Catechism. 
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A fount of Irish types was cast by direction of Robert Boyle, 
and an edition of the New Testament appeared in 1681, which 
was followed by the Old Testament in 1685. A convert named 
Higgins appears to have been the principal person engaged in 
this edition. In 1711, Charles Lynengen taught the Irish lan- 
guage in Trinity College, Dublin, with the sanction of the autho- ~ 
rities, and in the same year all persons were ordered under penal- 
ties to attend church and catechism. In 1712, Mr. Richardson 
proposes the following improvements :—to extend Irish printing 
and Irish preaching, and to send Irish-speaking missionaries 
through the land. He adds, there is no use in sending English - 
missionaries, as the clergy all speak English. He tells us (simply 
enough) that, since the days of the tower of Babel, we have no 
right to consider the Irish language as objectionable in itself, and 
that it is easier to convert a nation than to abolish a language. 
He argues that, as they will not come to us, we ought to go to 
them; that mere extempore translation of an English sermon by 
an Irish clerk is not sufficient ; nor is it desirable that, where an 
English clergyman can speak Irish, he should be left to translate 
the prayers and lessons extempore, as some used to do; this, he 
says, leads the people to confound the word of man with the word 
of God. We have no right, he adds, to deprive the people of 
the Bible; this is the sin of Rome; and without Scripture, con- 
version is impracticable. Give the native Irish Protestantism, 
and you will soon make them better subjects. His conclusion is, 
print the Scriptures in Irish, and then send missionaries to 
preach the Gospel to those who have the Bible in their hands. 

Such were the sentiments of John Richardson a hundred and 
forty years ago: we wish he had found many disciples; but for 
nearly a century his advice seems to have been neglected. 

The policy of Hngland during the last century was to govern 
Treland by all means—sometimes by coercion, sometimes by cor- 
ruption. The Parliament was chiefly returned by nomination- 
boroughs; and ecclesiastical promotion was the great means of 
securing votes. A few convenient men were found in all classes : 
their business was to rule Ireland for England; and in return 
England gave them every thing in Ireland for which they chose 
to ask. Primate Boulter and Provost Hutchinson were of this 
class. It was not to be wondered at then, that the spiritual 
welfare of the Irish nation was neglected, their native language 
stigmatized as barbarous, and the people left to the care of the 
priests. On this subject we have heard some strange stories—of 
the priest who lent a congregation to a careless rector on the 
day when the bishop was expected—of the bishop who went 
round his diocese, and was told that indeed his reverence could 
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never attend to his parish now, as the bishop was so fond of him 
that he always kept him with him. The absentee had told the 
clerk so, and his congregation either believed the story, or 
thought the loss of his services no great misfortune. 

The old-fashioned Irish priest, often by education a French 
gentleman of the ancient régime, and the Protestant rector, 
thus lived together and ‘“ took their little divides,” without much 
further anxiety, unless some unlucky curate or some scion of 
Maynooth unfortunately raised a disturbance. Such a one was 
the late Rev. J— S— who died many years since. This clergyman 
was appointed to a neglected parish, and he established a Sunday 
school, held weekly lectures, and attracted crowds of Roman 
Catholics, until at last the Roman Catholic bishop wrote to the 
parish priest, commanding him to denounce the intruder from 
the altar. The old priest, though not over-zealous, felt that some 
religion was better than none; but was too good-natured to say 
much that was harsh, and too good a Roman Catholic to disobey 
his bishop. Teeling therefore the difficulty in which he was 
placed, he took a large pinch of snuff from his snuff-box, which 
lay on the rails of the altar, and began his address to the follow- 
ing effect: ‘*‘ Now boys,” (the usual address,) ‘‘ you have known 
our worthy rector Dr. — for these forty years, and there’s myself 
you have known for nearly thirty, and I leave it to yourselves if 
ever a word about religion you ever heard from either of us before 
this Mr. S— came to the parish.” How the address proceeded 
has not come to our knowledge. 

About forty years ago a great change began; and about thirty 
years since the Ir1sH Society was formed, for the purpose of 
teaching the native Irish the Scriptures in their own language. 
This scheme was at first much questioned and opposed: among 
its originators were the present Bishop of Cashel, then rector of 
a country parish; and the Rev. Robert Winning, formerly a 
presbyterian minister, but afterwards ordained in the Church of 
Kngland, and incumbent of the parish of Kingscourt, Cavan. 
The plan of this Society and its schools is perhaps unique. They 
have no houses and no regular times for teaching; but they pay 
a certain set of readers or teachers according to the number of 
pupils, whom they can bring forward to pass a stated examina- 
tion. ‘This examination is conducted by a local committee of 
clergy ; and each teacher is paid on a definite scale, according to 
the proficiency of his pupils. It is now many years since we were 
first invited to see one of these invisible schools. We were 
conducted to a cabin at a short distance from the road. The 
teacher, who attended by appointment, (like Robin Hood’s Friar) 
‘‘ put his hand to his mouth” and whistled loudly across the bog. 
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The call was presently responded to by the arrival of a thresher 
in his shirt sleeves, who had left his work, a labourer, two or 
three young women, and several boys: these formed a class, or 
rather several classes of various proficiency, and were learning 
the Irish spelling-book, or reading the Irish Testament. 

The teaching in the Irish Janguage has its advantages and its 
defects. The great advantage which a learner finds is, that the 
language is radical: all its words are derived from itself: tech- 
nical terms, therefore, carry their own definition along with them ; 
and every man becomes his own dictionary. The great disad- 
vantage is that, being almost entirely an oral language, there is 
nothing to recal the various provinces to a fixed standard. In 
England we know comparatively little of this difference of dialects, 
as education and reading are so common; and if the pronuncia- 
tion of an Irishman, or a Scotchman, or a Yorkshireman should 
happen to be unintelligible in a single word, we can ask how the 
word is spelt, and so refer to a test upon which all are agreed. 
But the tendency to the confusion of tongues appears to a great 
extent in Ireland. We heard lately an Irish sermon in the 
Province of Munster (we might as well have been at mass for 
any profit we could derive from it); and after it was over, the 
preacher asked one of the best Irish scholars present if he had made 
himself intelligible. ‘‘ Oh, fairly so, sir,” replied the other, ‘“ con- 
sidering you spoke Connaught Irish.” ‘‘ That is extraordinary,” 
said the clergyman, ‘for I am a Munster man by birth, but 
having held a curacy in Connaught for some years, I suppose I 
have got into their dialect rather than my own.” 

The Insh Society, of which we have been speaking, was the 
great pioneer of Protestantism. It had taught many thousands 
to read, and as they had no book in their hands but the New 
Testament, they were obliged to study it, in order to exercise 
their new acquirement. The natural effect of this reading was a 
shaking of prejudice, a doubtof the infallibility of the priest, and the 
question, ‘‘ If the Bible be a good book, and our Church is founded 
upon it, why are we not permitted to read it for ourselves ?” 

We now come to the second step. We have brought in the 
Bible, and sown the seed; we next look for the crop. We have 
exerted ourselves to the best of our power, and we expect to 
make some converts, and here the difficulties of the Irish move- 
ment only begin. Some good men have asked the question, 
‘“‘ Well, when you have made these converts, what are you to do 
with them? who is to employ and to feed them?” and this is 
really a trying question. Perhaps no race of persons are so hard 
to deal with as proselytes of every class. When any man makes 
up his mind that his forefathers have been in error on the vital 
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question of religion, he has broken one of the strongest moral 
ties that bind society together. He has deserted the place in 
which he was born; he has violated the feeling of family pride; 
he has offended his nearest relations—and why ? ‘‘ merely for a 
difference of opinion,” says the sceptic, ‘‘on some controverted 
point. The arguments are strong on both sides, and many good 
and wise men have thought on each side of the question.” But 
how strong must be the conviction, how powerful the force of 
truth upon the conscience, when the convert can really say with 
St. Paul, ‘“* For Christ I have suffered the loss of all things!” 
We believe that such a change implies an act of self-devotion, 
which few can understand; and that we are not sufficiently ready 
to make allowance for the trials which await the man who has 
the courage to say, ‘‘ I see the error of myself and my fathers, 
and I am determined, with God’s help, to embrace the truth.” 
The natural history of proselytism is, therefore, a subject well 
worthy of our attention. Let us suppose a young man con- 
vinced of the errors of Rome, and determined to become a 
Protestant ; there is no effort of severity or of kindness which 
Roman Catholics will not bring to bear upon him, in order to 
induce him to retrace his steps; they believe that by so doing 
they can atone for their own sins. He will be persecuted by 
those whom he most loved; deprived of his employment on some 
frivolous excuse; or told that his master no longer requires his 
services. This is usually the first step. He will soon find him- 
self insulted in the streets as a turncoat ; and what has he gained 
in exchange? He is too often treated with coldness by Protest- 
ants who wish to show their impartiality; and it seems as if a 
proselyte has no friends. He is sometimes told that persecution 
is a test of sincerity, and that he must stand firm; but he finds 
that his motives are questioned by the generality of Protestants ; 
they seem to think he has conformed for some worldly interest, 
and that he probably intends to relapse. We may suppose a 
Protestant clergyman taking a great interest in his Roman 
Catholic parishioners ; a few will be found who will listen to him 
with attention. He taxes all his powers of persuasion to set the 
truth before them as he believes it. They begin to be con- 
vinced, and after a time are ready to obey his call, and to make a 
public declaration of their conviction. But when this important 
step has been once taken, the new converts are, perhaps, thrown 
out of employment. The minister, whose earnest arguments 
have effected his purpose, now finds that his new flock must be 
supported as well as taught; they say, “we have given up much 
for the truth, and now will you desert us in the day of our 
distress?” The Irish clergy have generally very limited incomes ; 
Bb 2 
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of this they are liable at any time to lose the greater part in poor 
rates; it is, therefore, a heavy burden to them to find that three 
or four persons, or families, have, through their means, been 
deprived of their natural support, and that they must either assist 
them, or allow them to perish as the victims of persecution. 

The inquiring Romanist feels his own consequence, and is 
sustained by excitement: he is called upon to decide between 
the comparative merits of conflicting doctrines and Churches. 
But when the point is settled, ike poor Peter Peebles, deprived 
of his worldly enjoyments, he feels himself only dominus litis. 
He is hated by one party as a deserter, distrusted by the other 
as insincere, and the clergyman, who is probably his best friend, 
is afraid of charging himself with an additional burden. Well 
may we ask, ‘* Who is sufficient for these things?” We believe 
that nothing but the grace of God, who says, ‘‘as thy day, so shall 
thy strength be,” can sustain any man under such accumulated 
trials. These principles account for the difficulty which is every 
where felt. How are we to deal with our converts? They area 
race who have sacrificed much, and therefore have reasonable and 
well-founded claims. They are disunited from their natural 
friends, and are disappointed if the warmth of those they have 
acquired is not equal to the affection of those whom they have 
lost. Again, we must consider that the convert, though sincere, 
is but imperfectly informed on many points, and that even those 
who are truly converted are far from perfection; that the effects 
of early prejudice do not wear off at once; that long habits of 
dirt, idleness, and deceit, will not vanish in a moment; here also 
we have therefore a great difficulty to overcome. Irishmen are 
naturally a careless race; they have few wants; and until the 
late famine the potato supplied them with food at an easy rate. 
Now when such persons are brought under instruction, they will 
sometimes imagine that they are to continue to live in the same 
indolent style of half-work and low wages to which they have 
been accustomed ; but here the anathema of the priest disappoints 
them; they cannot obtain their usual employment. Insufficient 
food has left many Irish labourers unfit for hard work ; and the 
Roman Catholics having reduced many of the converts to distress 
by their persecution, allege that any of them who accept the alms 
of charitable individuals anxious to rescue them from starvation, 
are merely seeking by their change of religion to be maintained 
in idleness, and they nickname them “ soupers,” or persons fed 
on soup at the public expense. 

From this position of affairs arose the present system of Pro- 
testant colonies. One convert or twenty are hard to manage, 
and easily crushed ; but some hundreds can keep each other in 
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countenance; and if they could be counted by thousands, and if 
the work of reformation were extended to the employers and 
higher classes, the difficulty would be greatly diminished. 

Let us now take a view of the work of reformation in Ireland as 
it has made progress in four different places. The circumstances 
are very different, but the principles are the same, and the results 
are very similar. ‘The first place where Protestantism gained a 
decided victory was at Dingle. The success here gave rise to the 
Dingle colony and mission. 

Here it was that in the year 1827, the Rev. John Gregg 
preached the first Irish sermon in the town. During the address 
a zealous Roman Catholic boy endeavoured to disturb him by 
rubbing a stick against the leg of an old table. This boy has 
since been ordained in the Church of England, and is well known 
as the Rev. Thomas Moriarty, one of the leading supporters of 
the Irish Society. 

About the same time, Lord Ventry, who possessed the tithes 
of that district, determined to send some additional assistance to 
the incumbent, who was in delicate health. Lord Ventry had 
some difficulty in procuring a person qualified to carry out his 
views. We believe at one time he was in treaty with some 
dissenting body; but at last, after many disappointments, the 
Rey. Charles Gayer accepted the chaplaincy in the year 1833. 
Mr. Gayer, when appointed, had little idea of the extent of his 
future labours, or of the extraordinary success which was to attend 
them. Like most of his brethren he considered the few Pro- 
testants around him as his peculiar care, and had little idea of 
originating a new reformation. Though possessed of a sound 
judginent, and strong common sense, he was not endowed with 
the brilliant talents which mark the pulpit orator or striking 
controversialist ; but the place of these was well supplied by 
strong faith and indomitable perseverance. 

The physical frame of most men would have sunk under the 
labours which his position imposed upon him; but a mild deter- 
mination which marked his movements seemed to bring him 
through his difficulties, and to conciliate the good will of those 
whose religion he opposed. 

Perhaps he has drawn his character better than we could do 
it, in the following reply to a letter in which his life was threatened 
in the usual style of Irish ruffianism. 

‘* THE PLACARD. 

‘‘ Having received a notice yesterday, in which my life is threatened 
unless I leave Dingle, I take this way of informing the writer that it 
has come to my hand. I quite agree with him that ‘ there are many 
who would deem it an honour and a glory to rid the earth of such 
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monsters as myself and others are.’ As in all ages ther have been 
those who, through ignorance and blind zeal, have thought as did Saul 
of Tarsus, that by ‘ killing those who called on the name of the Lord 
Jesus, they were thereby doing God service ;’ and the reason of which 
the Saviour gives, ‘because they have not known the I’ather nor me;’ 
I would now tell the writer a few things. 

‘ist. That, whatever is the consequence, I am resolved not to leave 
Dingle. 

“9Ondly. That I fear not him who can only kill the body, but after 
that has no more that he can do. 

“‘3rdly. That my life is in God’s hands, and not his, and that it 
cannot be touched without His permission. 

“Athly. That I would consider it an honour to be called upon to 
lay down my life in the service of Him who laid down his life on the 
cross for my redemption. 

“ 5thly, That I forgive him from my heart the evil that he meditates 
against me, and trust that he may find forgiveness at the hand of God, 
who alone can pardon it, and who has said that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him. 

“CHARLES GAYER.” 

* Dingle, Jan. 27, 1845°.” 


This good man died of typhus fever on the 20th of January, 
1848, at the early age of forty-two. He left behind him, however, 
four new congregations of Protestants where before there was not 
one, and a fifth at Dingle itself enlarged tenfold. Such success in 
gaining converts naturally raised the question of maintenance, 
and this led to the establishment of a colony. Houses were 
built, and some land taken; not enough, however, to give work to 
_all. Then arose the storm of persecution; exclusive dealing, 
libellous attacks in the newspapers, curses from the altar—all 
concurred to terrify the converts. Many, however, continued 
firm, and the work went steadily on. The Rev. Denis Brasbie 
was sent to oppose the reformation, but shortly afterwards became 
a member of the Church which he had undertaken to overthrow. 
This was a triumph to Protestantism, and attempts were made to 
injure his character: Dr. Renehan of Maynooth, in answer to a 
letter of the Bishop of Worcester respecting Mr. Brasbie’s or- 
dination, insinuated something to his discredit, but without 
making any distinct assertion. An action for a libel was tried in 
Dublin, and damages were given against Dr. Renehan. This 
was all very natural; but the only thing that surprises us is, that 
an English bishop should not have suspected that any Irish 
Roman Catholic priest, and especially the President of Maynooth, 
could not do otherwise than asperse,the character of a converted 
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priest. It is true the bishop’s letter only made inquiry as to the 
fact of Mr. Brasbie’s ordination ; but had his lordship been ac- 
quainted with the character and dealings of popery in Ireland, he 
would have known that no pains would be spared, and no falsehood 
left untried, which might possibly injure the convert with his 
new associates. This is almost invariably the case; and more 
especially so where a priest conforms. Interested motives can 
seldom be attributed: he is therefore attacked on the ground of 
moral character: circumstances before carefully hidden are 
brought to light ; and youthful levities are magnified into crimes. 

Mr. Gayer also sought the protection of the law in consequence 
of a series of libels in the ‘‘ Kerry Examiner.” The most violent 
abuse had been heaped upon him, and when an action was 
threatened, a pretended apology appeared ; but, immediately after- 
wards, Mr. Gayer was again attacked with the usual scurrility of 
low newspaper invective. The accounts of both these trials were 
extensively circulated at the time, and may still be read with in- 
terest as a narrative of systematic persecution: they will throw 
considerable light on the history of Irish missions, and will develop 
the real principles of the party who have raised the loudest outery 
on the score of religious liberty. After the death of Mr. Gayer 
the Roman Catholic party supposed the colony would be soon 
extinguished ; few men were qualified to supply his place: to do 
so required a power of ministering the Word and serving tables 
at the same time, and very few were found willing to take up a 
position in the front of the battle. Under these circumstances 
the committee fixed upon the Rey. Samuel Lewis, who had been 
eminently successful in supplying the temporal necessities of a - 
very poor district during the preceding year. He accepted the 
chaplaincy of Dingle for a few months; when a storm of persecu- 
tion more violent than any of the former ones was immediately 
raised against him. The priests seemed to think they could 
make the post untenable by any one. Songs of the most vulgar 
abuse written by a priest, containing allusions to his domestic 
concerns—violent mobs, described as shouting after him like a 
mad dog—were some of the weapons which the Church of Rome 
employed. We have been informed by a credible witness, that 
he has seen Mr. Lewis spit upon in passing through the streets ; 
and heard the cry of ‘parson Lucifer” raised wherever he went. 
But priests and persecutors had mistaken their man: Mr Lewis 
stood firm: he felt that he was called to Dingle; and as the 
minister of Dingle he still remains. 

The maintenance of the converts is here the great difficulty : 
the Irish Society teaches, but it cannot feed. Colonies, however, 
like that of Dingle, which provide work, seek to overcome the 
natural indolence of the Irish character, and to form habits of 
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self-respect and independence. ‘Till this can be accomplished, 
however, and till the infant colony shall be enabled to walk alone, 
there must be a call for pecuniary assistance. We trust that the 
day is not far distant when Protestantism will bring temporal 
blessings in its train; when the younger race, at least, of converts 
will be enabled in quietness to work and to eat their own bread. 
Another colony arose about the same time or somewhat later ; 
we mean the colony in the island of Achill. Mr. Gayer was 
placed at Dingle, and at the head of the movement by providen- 
tial circumstances; but Mr. Nangle marched boldly into the 
enemies’ camp, fixing upon one of the remotest and most uncivil- 
ized parts of Ireland. Mr. Nangle and his fellow-labourers took 
a lease of 130 acres of land in the wild island of Achill, in the 
year 1833. They entered into possession on the first of August 
1834. They founded schools, built an inn, and established a 
printing press and a newspaper, the ‘‘ Achill Herald.” They 
engaged a steward to employ the natives upon the land, which 
was then a mere tract of moor overrun with heath; and in the 
year 1838 the settlement had assumed the appearance of a com- 
fortable village, and the side of the mountain was covered with 
gardens. <A furious attack from Dr. McHale of Tuam immedi- 
ately began; and several riots took place. On the occasion of a 
visit from Dr. McHale, a national schoolmaster, named O’ Donnell, 
carried a banner with a cross and the motto, ‘‘ Hoc signo vinces.” 
The other side displayed the words, ‘“* Welcome religion and 
liberty.” ‘This schoolmaster threatened to cut off the heads of 
some of the children who attended Mr. Nangle’s school. The 
priest continued to curse from the altar every Sunday. A Roman 
Catholic shouted after Mr. Nangle, and excused himself by saying 
that he did so to escape the curse, as the priest had prayed that 
the tongue might drop out of the mouth of any one who would 
not shout after Mr. Nangle. This priest said also, that one of the 
scripture-readers was a devil, and would not be suffered to live any 
where else. Dr. McHale reproved a Roman Catholic for speak- 
ing to one of the colonists, and the parish priest said in allusion 
to the workmen, that ‘‘ those who took Nangle’s money would take 
half-a-crown off the horns of the devil.” Some of the people 
threatened to cut the converts into quarters, and to pull down 
their houses over their heads. As the national schoolmaster 
above referred to had been engaged in these proceedings, the 
Commissioners of Education instituted an inquiry; and after the 
usual quantity of conflicting statements, Mr. Nangle was told 
that the matter was one for a legal tribunal, and that the facts 
were before the Lord Lieutenant. (See Evidence on the National 
Board, taken by the House of Lords in April 1837.) 
About this time the Government authorities, under Lord Mel- 
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bourne’s administration, gave an ivoluntary testimony to the 
power of Mr. Nangle’s writings: they refused the usual stamps 
to the ** Achill Herald,” on the ground that it was not a-news- 
paper. This refusal to circulate a small periodical, raised the 
question in the most advantageous way for Mr. Nangle. Every 
Englishman likes to see fair play ; and when the common privilege 
of the press was refused to a monthly paper, people began natu- 
rally to inquire what it contained. Rebellion, treason, and blas- 
phemy constantly circulate through the press and the post-office ; 
what then must be the dangerous character of a paper, which, 
unlike any of its contemporaries, must be refused the sanction of 
the Crown? The simple reason evidently was, that it attacked 
the doctrinal errors of the Church of Rome. It was to a certain 
extent the organ of a controversial party; it also published some 
of the doings of the Romish priests; the persecution of Pro- 
testants; and the falsehoods of the local press. It was a great 
weapon of defence for the infant colony. Ifa colonist were cursed 
by a priest, or beaten on the road, the fact was told next month. 
If local authorities endeavoured to hush up matters, or to decide 
rather in favour of popular opinion than according to the strict 
merits of the case, the “ Achill Herald” circulated the account 
of the trial, and the evidence. ‘This gave an unpleasant publicity 
to many facts which it would have been more convenient to have 
concealed; and this, some of the advocates of civil and religious 
liberty (in the Jrish sense of the expression), had represented at 
Dublin Castle. However it was discovered that the ‘ Achill 
Herald” could not be suppressed. ‘The English public asked the 
question ‘‘ Why suppress the ‘ Achill Herald?” The officials in 
Dublin could not answer it; and the circulation of the ‘‘ Herald” 
was increased. 

Through evil report and good report the small colony has grown 
great. ‘The present position may be thus briefly stated: on the 
14th of August 1851, 17,5007. was lodged with the Commissioners 
for the Sale of Incumbered Kistates, as the price agreed upon for 
Sir Richard O’Donnell’s estate, which comprises nearly the whole 
island. his sum was subscribed for the purpose of buying the 
island. Of the rest of Achill two friends of the mission have pur-. 
chased a part, and a small portion (one townland we believe) has 
fallen into the hands of the Roman Catholic party’. Thus the 
colony now possesses a territory equal to a small county. 

An agricultural training school will soon be established: it is 
intended as a refuge for young men who are ill-treated by their 

2 We lately heard, on good authority, that a school has been established by the 


Romish party in opposition to Mr. Nangle’s school, and that they offer weekly 
payment to any child who will leave the Protestant school and go to theirs. 
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own connexions. Some of the girls can earn 2s. 6d. per week at 
embroidery and satin stitch, and their work has been thought 
worthy of a place in the Crystal Palace. At the beginning of 
1850 there were 1600 children in the schools. At present there 
are not so many, in consequence of the introduction of regulations 
restricting the supply of food to the case of orphans and other 
peculiarly destitute cases. A training school for schoolmasters 
and Seripture-readers was opened in August 1850; and there are 
now fifty-four boys in this institution. We extract the con- 
cluding paragraph of the last report of this mission :— 


“‘ The characteristic feature in the present condition of the population 
of this district, with respect to religion, is indifference. We have still 
some furious zealots for Popery among us, but their number is very 
limited. The priests have no longer the power over the mass of the 
people which they used to exercise in stirring them up to outrage and 
violence. Multitudes who do not attend our services never enter a 
chapel. Not long ago the congregations at each of the chapels was 
counted—the whole attendance on the mass on that day amounted to 
twenty-nine. It should be mentioned that the day was very wet and 
stormy, but wind or rain are not much heeded by the hardy natives of 
this district, and were they now devoted to Roman superstition as they 
were some years ago, the inclemency of the weather could not have kept 
them from the mass-house. This indifference to all religion is a fearful 
state, but still it is better than Popery. That system so fills the soul 
with its manifold delusions as to leave no room for Christ; and besides 
this, the breaking down of its influence disarms the hostility with which 
the scriptural instruction of the young is regarded by every zealous 
papist. The house is empty and swept; may our efforts to supply the 
vacancy with the presence of the guest who alone is worthy, be abun- 
dantly blessed ! 

“When we look back to the beginning of this mission of 1834, when 
one small form sufficed to accommodate our whole congregation, and 
when one school sufficed to contain all the scholars we could muster ; 
and when we.now see five congregations gathered in different parts of 
the district, and our churches at this settlement and at Meelan insuffi- 
cient to accommodate our growing numbers, and when along with this 
we consider that almost every village in the district has its Christian 
school, we have good reason to thank God and take courage.” 


We are sensible of the great and persevering energy which has 
carried this mission through its difficulties ; but we think it would 
have been in all respects more successful, had it been conducted 
in a less purely controversial spirit. We have remarked the pre- 
sence of this spirit with regret in its publications; and great as 
the success of the Achill Mission has been, we think it would 
have been far more successful, had it always sought to instil the 
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great simple truths of the Bible, before it assailed existing errors. 
It is the adoption of the latter course, which, in our opinion, con- 
stitutes one of the great merits and advantages of the “ Irish 
Church Missions,” of which we shall hereafter speak. 

The colonies to which we have been referring are remarkable 
on account of their locality—a remote island, and a distant penin- 
sula. These were first brought under instruction, and sub- 
sequently settlements were formed there, as a sort of Protestant 
witness, in the midst of the Roman Catholic population. We 
are not, however, to suppose that the work is confined to these 
extreme points. ‘The Irish Society has carried on its work, and 
brought forth its fruits in other places. A very remarkable effect 
has been produced at Doon and Pallas-grean, in the county of 
Limerick. Here true religion has been taught, and the Scrip- 
tures have made their way almost entirely through the work of — 
the Irish Society, and by means of Scripture-readers ; there are 
at present in Doon and the neighbouring parishes about 800 con- 
verts ; these, as in the other cases, are of the labouring class, and 
the system is far from being one of indiscriminate admission. 
Every convert is.at first a probationer, under the instruction of 
the Scripture-readers, until he can pass an examination, and 
satisfy the committee of clergy not only as to his knowledge and 
reasons for wishing to become a Protestant, but as to the sincerity 
of his profession. ‘This is the practice with adults; less strict- 
ness is observed with the wife of a convert, when the husband 
answers satisfactorily; and young children are admitted with 
their parents. The church accommodation in this district is 
extremely small. The church at Pallas-grean, when we visited 
the place, was over-crowded ; seventy converts being placed in a 
gallery built to accommodate twenty. This church has been 
enlarged; but there is no church in the parish of Doon, nor is 
there any proper school-room; the children are crowded into the 
smallest possible compass, and the congregation was obliged to 
assemble for Divine service in the open air. 

As a specimen of persecution and misrepresentation, we extract 
the following passage from a series of letters from the Rev. 
Thomas Atkinson, in reply to the assertions of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests. We refer our readers to the minutes of evidence, 
taken before the local magistrates, and ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 25th June, 1851. We must premise, 
that the police at Doon having interfered to protect the converts 
from the savage attacks of the mob, incited by the Romish priests, 
the latter laid a complaint before Government against the police, 
and an investigation was held, which issued in the following 
report, addressed to the Under-secretary of State :— 
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‘‘REPORT OF CHARLES HUNT, ESQ., R-M., AND EDWARD GONNE 
BELL, ESQ., R.M. 
“ County of Limerick, New Pallas, Oct. 15, 1850. 

‘‘Sir,—In presenting our report on the evidence produced before us 
in support of the charges preferred by the Rev. Mr. O’Dwyer, C.C. of 
Doon, against the constabulary of Doon, Cappamore, and Bilboa, and 
the evidence for the defence, we deem it essential to the right under- 
standing of the case to call his Excellency’s attention to the following 
facts which have transpired :—— 

*‘ Up to the period of the present movement, the village and neigh- 
bourhood of Doon was perfectly quiet. 

‘* In consequence of the operation in this district of the Irish Scrip- 
ture Reader Society, a number of Roman Catholics have sent their 
children to the Protestant schools, and the parents have gone to the 
Protestant Church, which is now held at the house of N. White, Ksq., 
of Kilmoylan, the parish church having been condemned as unfit 
for use. 

‘It appears that the Rev. Mr. Hickey, P.P., and the Rev. J. 
O’Dwyer, C.C., of Doon, felt it their duty to warn their flocks from 
the altar against this movement; and it appears in evidence of Mr. 
O’Dwyer’s witnesses, that they not only did so on various occasions, 
but went still further, and told the people that there was no harm to 
hoot and shout; and, on another occasion, told the people to hoot, 
shout, and groan on those occasions. The natural consequence of 
these exhortations were the assembling together of a large number of 
persons (after mass) at the gate of Kilmoylan House; and, on the 
approach and return of the Rev. Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Ellis (his 
curate) from divine service, they (the crowd) commenced shouting, 
hallooing, and calling them names, such as ‘cauth-bracks,’ ‘dried 
hake,’ ‘ devils,’ &c., &c. This course was repeated Sunday after Sunday; 
and, on one occasion, a dead cat was thrown into the car of one of the 
congregation, and a dead fish at Mr. Ellis, while on his car returning 
from prayers. 

“On the application of Messrs. Atkinson and Ellis, the police re- 
ceived orders to attend and preserve order; arrests were immediately 
made, and parties were summoned for these offences. 

‘* Mr. Ellis having summoned some parties for throwing some stones at 
him, but the evidence of identification having failed, the parties charged 
by Mr. Ellis, were acquitted. It was then given out that there was 
no law against hooting and shouting in large bodies on Sundays; and 
the meetings increased to such an alarming extent, that, on the report 
of Sub-inspector Enright, Mr. Bell, R.M., felt it his duty to attend, 
and with difficulty preserved the peace; this was on the 30th of June 
last. 

‘‘ We now take up Charge No. 1; and we acquit Sub-constable 
Davidson of having wantonly assaulted William Herr, inasmuch as we 
consider the evidence goes to prove that he acted with great firmness 
and judgment under very trying circumstances, as, had he allowed 
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William Herr to drag Thomas Oakes (the driver of the gig) amongst 
the crowd, a serious riot would inevitably have taken place, and Oakes 
would have been trampled to death, as Herr gave out that the girl 
was killed by Mr. Ellis’s gig driving over her. The circumstance of 
the girl having been knocked down by the shaft of the gig appears to 
have been her own fault in running across the road, and purely acci- 
dental. She was not driven over at all; for, had the gig gone over her, 
she must have been seriously hurt, if not killed; whereas, when she 
recovered herself, she got up and walked away.” 


We cannot afford space for further quotations from this report, 
which establishes very clearly the participation of the Romish 
priests in these disturbances, and the falsehood of their charges 
against the police and converts. 

The position of the police is, indeed, a peculiarly trying one: 
they are ordered to keep the peace amongst a number of rioters, 
and, at the same time, are subject to the heaviest censure for 
overstepping the bounds of duty. A policeman and a convert 
seem bound (professionally) to endure every thing, and resent 
nothing. This is certainly their duty; but men may sometimes 
lose their temper from extreme provocation. 

Mr. Atkinson of Doon has kept up a sort of running comment 
or refutation of the assertions of the priests ; some of these gen- 
tlemen declared, that Mr. Atkinson would be afraid to meet 
them ; and said, or publishedin Liverpool, that many of his state- 
ments were false. Mr. Atkinson challenged the priest to meet 
him in Liverpool, and discuss the matter publicly; to this the 
priest gave a sort of half consent, but evaded fixing aday. Mr. 
Atkinson then fixed a day, and a public place.in Liverpool, and 
attended, according to his announcement; but, on his arrival, 
the priest had not come; and so he and his friends had the 
meeting to themselves: 

We observe, by a recent statement of the Ir1su Socrery, that 
about fifty congregations of converts in Ireland are ministered to 
by their ordained missionaries, twenty-eight in number; that in 
South Mayo ‘several hundreds” of converts ; and in North Mayo 
800 converts have been made; and that there is a general pro- 
gress in all their missions. We have heard the number of con- 
verts in connexion with this Society, estimated at from 20,000 to 
30,000; and there are 30,000 children in their schools. ‘The 
Society is in close connexion with our Church. 

The most fearful calamity that ever befel a civilized country, 
was the famine of 1846 and 1847; yet, from that awful period of 
distress, and from the subsequent depression of property, the most 
blessed results have arisen. ‘The Roman Catholic population has 
been brought under Protestant influence, and taught to feel that 
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the Protestant clergy were the great instruments of their pre- 
servation. Again, the priests, feeling that the landed interest in 
Ireland is the great barrier against their power, advised the 
people to cry out for cheap bread, and to demand the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Now, however, when distress 1s great, and when 
the people find their natural protectors, the landlords, unable to 
help them, they begin to think that the priests have advised 
them wrong in their temporal matters ; and_ their infallibility in 
spiritual matters also is questioned. Towards the end of 1847, 
just after the pressure of the famine, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Bickersteth, 
and some of their friends, first established the InisH Cuurcu 
Misstons,—the great missionary organization for the conversion 
of Ireland, of which we are now to speak. 

The great distinction between the Iris Socrtzery, and the 
Ir1sH Cuurcu Misstons, consists in the former applying itself 
exclusively to the instruction of the Irish-speaking population, 
through the medium of their own language. The Irish Church 
Missions are directed to all the English-speaking population of 
Ireland, amounting to more than two-thirds of the whole. The 
only Irish-speaking district under their care is the Connemara 
district in Galway, where, however, so far, their chief exertions 
have been made, and with great success. We should say, also, 
that the Irish Society, in practice, has been less stringent in its 
mode of operation, than the Irish Church Missions; and that 
persons have often been allowed to continue Roman Catholics 
under its instruction, instead of being pressed and urged as they 
are by the Irish Church Missions to forsake the communion of 
Romanism. The~ Irish Society, however, it must be remem- 
bered, was instituted at a time when great caution was requisite ; 
and, without doubt, it is assuming a bolder tone, as the cireum- 
stances of the times warrant it. Most cordially do we wish it all 
SUCCESS. 

In a former number * we adverted to the origin and remark- 
able success of these missions. We have since then been enabled 
to verify, by personal inspection, the substantial accuracy of the 
statements which are made in the public press, and at meetings, 
in reference to the great and rapid progress of the work ; and we 
would also bear witness to its substantial character. Admitting, 
of course, that, amidst such great multitudes of converts as have 
been made, some may be found, whose faith is imperfect, or who 
are liable to the same amount of infirmity and inconsistency, as 
we see in Scripture, to have accompanied the first conversions to 
Christianity, we still can bear witness to the fact, that not only 
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are the converts, to an extraordinary extent, instructed in the 
grounds of their religion, and competent to defend it argu- 
mentatively from the Word of God, but that their moral being 
is elevated and purified; that their religion 1s fervent, simple, 
and full of charity towards all men; that they often sacrifice 
every thing in obedience to the dictates of conscience ; and that 
persecution or temporal inducements rarely succeed in shaking 
their constancy. We will add, that wherever we went, we found 
a spirit of firm attachment to our own Church, to its doctrine 
and its discipline, as grounded on the Word of God. Dissenters 
frequently endeavour to disturb the missions, by sending preachers 
for the purpose of withdrawing some of the converts from us; 
but hitherto such mistaken proceedings have been prevented from 
effecting the mischief and confusion they are calculated to pro- 
duce. Dissent does not flourish in Ireland; and the missionaries 
have generally been enabled either to induce the removal of op- 
position by expostulation, and pointing out the hindrance which 
such a course places in the way of missions, or else to retain the 
confidence and attachment of the converts by greater charity, 
zeal, and piety. Their mode of meeting Dissenters is to “ preach 
them down, and pray them down ;” and we have seen enough 
of the effects of the other course of ‘arguing them down,” to 
feel convinced of the total inefficacy of the latter, unless it be 
accompanied by the former. 

We can bear witness to the beneficial operation of the mis- 
sions in promoting habits of order and civilization. It is a 
gratifying fact, that the converts are never found to be guilty of 
the crimes which elsewhere disgrace the population. Their habi- 
tations and persons are more neat and cleanly than those of the 
Roman Catholics; they appear to be happy and cheerful under 
the privations and persecutions to which they are exposed; and 
as the stranger passes along the roads, he is respectfully and 
cordially greeted by the converts, more especially if he has the 
appearance of a clergyman, while the Roman Catholics pass along 
without noticing him. The contrast also between the face of 
the convert and of the Roman Catholic is most striking, generally 
speaking. The latter looks gloomy, downcast, or cringing ; he 
will scarcely look you in the face. The convert will, in most 
cases, speak with frankness and: straightforwardness ; his coun- 
tenance lights up at the mention of any religious subject; he 
looks in your face with an intelligent, frank, and kind expres- 
sion, and has evidently nothing to conceal; he is respectful in 
tone and manner; but he speaks his mind plainly, and there is 
no cringing or flattery about him; he tells with delight how 
he, or one of his friends, or some child in the neighbouring school, 
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has been able to meet the Romish priest in argument, and to 
defend the faith from God’s Word; he considers it a duty to speak 
in the boldest terms against Romanism, and to be ready to de- 
monstrate its errors by Scripture. But in combination with this 
zeal against false religion, 1s a real practical kindness and good 
will towards those who still remain involved in error. 

At the devotional meetings of the converts where prayer is 
ofiered by the missionaries, we have heard frequent petitions for 
the conversion of their opponents; and it is a fact, that nothing 
is more common than to find instances of such conversions. 
Many a Roman Catholic who persecutes the converts in his 
ignorance, becomes their most ardent and zealous assistant, when _ 
he learns what these principles and tenets really are. We were 
inspecting a school in Connemara, when the missionary drew our 
notice to a girl about. seventeen years of age, who was amongst 
the senior scholars, and who was also one of the ‘‘ Irish teachers,” 
as they are called, who instruct their friends and neighbours of 
all ages before and after school hours. ‘ This girl,” said the 
missionary, ‘‘ was brought up as a Romanist ; but having attended 
our school for a year or two, she became convinced by study of 
the Word of God, and was received by us as a convert. Her 
parents and her brother were bigoted Romanists, and their 
evening devotions consisted of prayer to the Virgin and the 
Saints. This girl withdrew from the family worship, as it was 
contrary to her faith. Her parents and brother insisted on her 
joining them in their prayers, and, at length, after much violence 
and abuse, her father laid hold of her and gave her a severe 
beating. She bore this very patiently, and then turned to him 
and said, ‘ Father, if you were to cut me in two, I could not 
worship the Virgin Mary!’ Her firmness, her evident convic- 
tion, and the tone in which she spoke, produced an effect on her 
family. Inquiry ensued. After a time her father came out, and 
became a convert; her mother came out, and became a convert ; 
and her brother, who was amongst her persecutors, and who was 
most violently opposed to our faith, is now one of our most 
devoted and zealous Seripture-readers!” We saw this youthful 
confessor, whose noble-mindedness had been the means of con- 
verting all her family. She was without shoes or stockings, and 
exhibited many signs of poverty. Her countenance was lighted 
up with intellect, enthusiasm, and affection; combined with an 
impressive purity and modesty. 

We were in a boat returning from Divine Seryice which had 
been held on the shore of one of the mountain lakes of that dis- 
trict (Connemara). ‘The rowers consisted of four young men, 
one of whom was a Scripture-reader, another a probationer 
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reader, a third a labourer about twenty-four years old, and the 
fourth a boy about fifteen, an elder pupil at one of the schools. 
We shall never forget the beautiful and holy countenance of that 
boy, or the words which fell from him. His was a mind, which 
habitually referred all things to God; and again and again, as 
the conversation turned to various topics bearing on religion, did 
this boy bring some singularly beautiful and apposite reference to 
the Scriptures. He appeared to live in this element. His whole 
affections and intellect were engaged in sacred things. As we 
looked on such examples as this, we felt that here indeed—in the 
wilds of Connemara—are evidences of the power of Divine grace 
such as we might long seek for in vain elsewhere. ‘There is the 
sort of religion of which the Bible tells us—the religion which 
leads us to forsake the world’s service for that of Jesus Christ— 
the religion of self-denial, courage, and inward joy and peace. 
It was of such materials that the saints and martyrs of old were 
made. One of these converts was unable to read; but being 
blessed with an excellent memory, he had learnt so much of the 
Bible, that he was not only enabled to form his own religious 
views, and after long thought, inquiry, and prayer, to “‘ come 
out” of Romanism ; but he was able to defend his faith in argu- 
ment with Romish priests, and with whoever else might assail it. 
We had some extraordinary instances indeed, of the acquaint- 
ance of some of the converts with Scripture. One of the Scrip- 
ture-readers is said to be capable of repeating any verse in the 
Bible, of which two or three words are read to him. 

The intelligence and knowledge of the Scripture-readers are, 
indeed, very remarkable. We met on one occasion a consider- 
able number of these men (who are generally taken from the 
farming and labouring class), and thoroughly tested their know- 
ledge of many of the great doctrines of Christianity, and of the 
Romish controversy. We found these men armed at all points, 
to a degree which certainly surprised us greatly. They are 
‘mighty in the Scriptures,” and thoroughly versed in all the 
controversy as conducted by Romanists and by Romish priests. 
In fact, most of them are converts who have had to meet and 
overcome all the Romish arguments in their own particular case. 
We can say, without the least exaggeration, that many a clergy- 
man, aye, many a learned divine, who imagines himself at home 
in the Romish controversy, might gain instruction from these 
Scripture-readers. 

Violent opposition in many cases was made, on the first 
establishment of missions in Galway, and riots took place, incited 
by the Romish priests. The law, however, does afford some 
protection ; and it is, very properly, appealed to, with a view to 
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prevent intimidation being exercised. The opposition, however, 
in most cases, dies away gradually, and perseverance ensures 
success. In one mission, we found that within little more than 
two years, the schools numbered nearly 3000 children and 
adults—a large proportion of the whole population of the district. 
The converts may be reckoned by thousands there; in point of 
fact, in many places the great mass of the population have been 
converted ; and the Romish priests are left without congregations. 
So that the old story of the clergyman commencing the service 
with addressing the parish-clerk, ‘‘ Dearly beloved Roger,” &c., 
which used to be quoted so often against the Irish Protestant 
clergy, is now becoming applicable in some districts to the Romish 
priesthood. 

Dublin is also a most interesting sphere of missionary labour: 
we must remember that there is in Dublin a very considerable Pro- 
testant population—in some parishes outnumbering the Roman 
Catholics ; if therefore the leaven of controversy were set at work, 
it might be expected that the artisans, tradesmen, and others, 
brought into close contact, would carry on the work among them- 
selves. Great exertions. have been made for this purpose. Con- 
troversial sermons have been preached regularly in the principal 
ehurches on Sundays or stated days during the week. In one 
church there was a controversial sermon every Sunday evening, 
from January till July last, the preacher taking a regular course. 

Several short treatises on the controversy have been also pub- 
lished, among others, “A Hand-book to the Romish Contro- 
versy,” by the Rev. C. S. Stanford, Prebendary of St. Michan’s. 
It contains 256 pages, and is sold for sixpence. The author 
takes the creed of Pope Pius IV., article by article, and com- 
pares it with Scripture, quoting the texts in full, and giving a 
short comment on each doctrine. To this is added an Appendix, 
containing an account of the additions made to Christianity by 
the Church of Rome, and the centuries in which the several 
errors were introduced. The cheapness of this volume, and the 
quantity of matter which it contains, have already secured it an 
extensive circulation. It is a very useful, and convenient manual. 
But perhaps the most remarkable phase of the controversy in 
Dublin, is the weekly meeting in the school-room of St. Michan’s 
parish. This is conducted on the principle of question and 
answer—a dangerous method of clerical instruction, unless well 
managed, and placed in prudent and temperate hands. Where 
the minister allows his congregation to put questions to him, he 
must be prepared either to differ from them, or to be obliged to say, 
“1 don’t know.” Now in the ordinary intercourse between the 
teacher and the taught, or between a pastor and his flock, this is not 
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advisable, because they are supposed to come prepared to learn from 
him ; and even if they are better instructed, they feel that officially 
at least he is’ their superior, and that they ought to submit to 
his teaching. In a controversy, however, men are supposed to 
differ, and when the missionary makes a modest statement of his 
own views, and gives a gentle invitation to those who disagree 
with him to come forward and state their opinions as men re- 
sponsible to God, he will at least conciliate good will. The 
missionary must then prove that he is thoroughly prepared on 
the point before him, and must hold his superiority not only as 
chairman of the meeting, but as the best controversialist present. 
If he can manage to do this, such a meeting may be conducted 
agreeably, and with much profit. 

We attended one of these meetings lately; the room wa 
crowded, and probably contained 500 persons. After a short 
prayer, the missionary, who presided, read a few verses from the 
first chapter of the First General Epistle of St. Peter. He then 
asked some questions, which he put to the whole congregation, 
and which any one present was allowed to answer. The faith 
through which believers are kept by the power of God unto sal- 
vation was spoken of; the faith of assent was distinguished from 
the faith of confidence, and several remarks were elicited on the 
leading subjects of divine truth. From this the chairman pro- 
ceeded to consider the controverted point of the evening—the 
position of the Virgin Mary as set before us in Scripture. All 
the passages where she is mentioned were considered in detail. 
The annunciation ; the fact that she was obliged to seek her son 
for three days; Simeon’s address ; and the sword that pierced 
her soul, were all brought forward. 

The Sacred Heart of Mary was exhibited and described. The 
hearts of Jesus and Mary are surmounted by a cross; a smaller 
cross is fixed to the heart of Jesus. The sword passes through 
the heart of Mary, and a flame issues from the upper part. Two 
angels, as we suppose, are kneeling below, and above and below is 
the motto, ‘“‘ Sacred hearts of Jesus and Mary protect us.” 

One of those present asked, whether there were not two im- 
maculate women as well as one? Though pretending to be an 
objector, he soon betrayed himself as a Protestant ; for he showed 
that the expression ‘“ Blessed among women,” on which the 
Roman Catholics lay such stress, is applied to Jael in the book of 
Judges. Our Lord’s reply and conduct at the marriage of Cana 
in Galilee were considered. The reading of the Douay version, 
‘¢ What is that to thee and me” was compared with the authorised 
version, and the exposition given was, that our Lord intended 
that she must not interfere; for the question was one which 
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clearly concerned them both; as she made the remark on the 
want, and our Lord was about to supply it by a miracle. 

The blessedness of earthly relationship was shown to be in- 
ferior to the blessing of those who hear the word of God, and keep 
it; our Lord’s commendation of his mother to St. John at his 
death, and her being found among the apostles after His ascension 
were all mentioned. Thus each passage relating to the life of the 
Virgin Mary was considered, and no single passage found to 
support the idea of worship or intercession. Some of the Roman 
Catholic expressions were then read, and compared with Scrip- 
ture; but no Roman Catholic seemed willing to speak. A blind 
man asked the question whether Dr. Cullen and Dr. O’Connell 
had established the doctrine of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary; and said he understood it had been ruled in the 
affirmative at the synod of Thurles. This gave rise to some 
discussion ; and it was the only point which did so; and the 
chairman seemed disappointed that no Roman Catholic had come 
forward, and that the assembly had been so like a Quaker 
meeting. 

On another evening when we attended this weekly meeting in 
St. Michan’s schoolroom, the character of the meeting was very 
different. ‘The worship of the Virgin in the “ Ave Maria” 
was the subject ; and on this occasion the Romish practice was 
eagerly defended by two advocates, one of whom we should sup- 
pose to be a barrister or attorney, and the other a member of some 
Jesuit confraternity. These men argued with much art and 
cunning; though with little knowledge of Scripture, and in a 
very bad spirit. The discussion was most animated and in- 
teresting, and conducted by the missionary with admirable address, 
ability, quickness, and kindness. As he gave some conclusive 
thrust which completely demolished his adversaries’ argument, 
the whole of the 500 people present seemed to hold their breath, 
anda pin might have been heard to fall. The effect of these 
meetings is—that many of the Roman Catholics who attend them 
go away unconvinced, and hardened; but many come to the mis- 
sionary afterwards and are further instructed, and become converts. 
Within the last year about 1000 converts, it is said, have been 
made in this mission, and about double that number are now 
under instruction, we believe, preparatory to their being received. 

Such lectures in good hands must be of use in another respect : 
they must raise a spirit of inquiry, and strengthen the hands of 
the half-educated Protestants. The Roman Catholic youth are 
thoroughly drilled in controversy. A pocket edition of the Douay 
Testament has been lately published, with a short index to the 
passages which they quote in support of their doctrines, and no 
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others. Thus the Romanists are taught to quote single texts, 
which they do very readily; but they are without any ideas 
of context. It is, therefore, quite necessary in the present state 
of Ireland to teach controversy to the Protestants, not so much 
for their own conviction, as to enable them to withstand the 
attacks of our opponents. The moetings at St. Michan’s lasted 
about two hours, and the missionary then concluded with a short 
prayer, alluding to those in error, and praying God, as the 
Author of revelation, to communicate to all the true meaning of 
His written word by His Spirit. The mission at Enniscorthy 
has also been very successful; but the opposition there is most 
furious and protracted. A mission has also been recently 
established at Drogheda, amidst violent opposition from the - 
priests, and is causing consternation amongst the Romish leaders. 
Dr. Cullen has put forth a manifesto expressing his alarm; and 
some of the Scripture-readers have been nearly murdered. Some 
progress however has been made. 

We extract the following notice of the Drogheda Mission from 
the interesting little periodical which we have mentioned at the 
commencement of this paper, where for the small sum of one 
penny monthly, those interested in the cause, may obtain the 
most recent intelligence of the Irish Church Missions :— 


‘‘THE DROGHEDA MISSION. 

“* The work of the missions has recently been opened in various 
important parts of Ireland. We shall have occasion to give accounts 
of these openings, as we may find space in our pages. At present, we 
will speak only of the circumstances in the commencement of the mis- 
sion at Drogheda. 

‘* The census of 1841 showed that the town of Drogheda and its imme- 
diate suburbs contained 19,260 persons. Of these, only 5186 were 
sufficiently educated to read and write, leaving 14,074 who were below 
that standard of education. Amongst these, 3671 could read but not 
write, leaving 10,403 who could not read or write. 

‘“* Drogheda may be said to be the head-quarters of Romanism in 
Ireland. The violent high papal party have their chief council here. 
Dr. Paul Cullen, papally designated as the Primate of all Ireland, 
resides here, and is surrounded by all the ecclesiastical appliances neces- 
sary for carrying forward the extreme popish views. 

‘* Many efforts had been made by the clergy to infuse some spirit of 
inquiry, and to spread some light in the darkness that has long brooded 
over this unhappy population. No sensible effect to any extent had 
resulted, as far as man could see; but it pleased God to produce that 
great shaking amongst the minds of the Roman Catholics generally in 
Ireland, to which so many events have concurred within the last few 
years. By private information, it was ascertained that there was good 
reason to believe, that the town of Drogheda is not exempt from the 
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general dawning upon the mind. Arrangements were made with the 
clergy by the Society for Irish Church Missions; and early in Sep- 
tember last, two Scripture-readers were placed in the town, with the 
instructions usually given, referring to the gentleness of manner, the 
faithfulness of statement, the openness of purpose, and the tenderness 
of treatment which the committee desired to characterize all the agency 
of that Society. A very short time brought out the evidence, that 
there is an earnest desire on the part of many in Drogheda to listen to 
the truth. The following extract from the early statement of the 
readers will show how they were received by others also :— 

‘“* ¢ Yesterday we visited twelve families! While visiting the third 
house, the landlord of the row came in. He cursed and swore, called 
us ‘scamps,’ &c. We talked quietly to him awhile on getting his sins 
forgiven. He again raged, cursed, &c. We left. In the next house 
we were quietly conversing, when he came to the door, and said to the 
inmates, ‘ Don’t answer these men.’ To us he swore, and said, ‘ Go out 
of this!’ He almost exhausted his vocabulary of vile names and 
epithets. We then tried to make him feel that we were most anxious 
about his salvation : told him ‘if you die in the state in which you now 
are, you will certainly be for ever lost!” When we found that nothing 
in the shape of kind talk would do, I repeated all that I said about the 
salvation of his soul; and concluded with, ‘ but if you will not pay any 
attention to your own interest, if you will keep following us and annoying 
us, then I will just quietly hand you over to the police.’ R. C. ‘ Will you 
then?” V. ‘What else can I do, man? We believe that in visiting 
among the Roman Catholics we are just doing what God would have us! 
We are determined to persist in it; and if you annoy us, we will certainly 
give you over to the police!’ He got afraid, drew back several paces, 
and we also left the row. You may be sure the priests had all before 
two hours. When we were returning, in the evening, a woman of the 
second house, who was not in when we passed in the morning, called 
us in, she asked: ‘ Gentlemen, are you the missionary priests that 
have come to town?’ V. ‘We are missionaries, but we are not 
priests!’ R.C. ‘ Would you walk in?’ V. ‘ Certainly.’ She then 
sent for one of her neighbours, and questioned us as to who we are? 
what we are? what are our objects? why we visit the Roman Catho- 
lics, &c. We answered every question fearlessly and honestly. The 
women blamed the landlord, and those who were with him in the street 
in the morning, called them ‘ low-lived villains,’ ‘ the mob,’ &c., said 
we deserved credit and thanks, that these are bold Romanists; would 
not take tracts. We spoke honestly, &c., &c., and should not be hooted 
nor laughed at. We left them very much pleased. All the other visits 
yesterday were not uninteresting. 

*¢¢ An old man who was doing his penance—reading his chapters in 
Liguori—at the ditch side, listened attentively while we showed that he 
cannot do a single thing to help himself out of his guilty state; but 
when we got warm, in setting forth the sufferings of Jesus, His agony 
and bloody sweat, His cross and passion, he began to cry freely, the 
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tears fell like rain down his furrowed cheeks; he thanked God for the 
good news, and declared: ‘ Indeed, I believe that’s the only way of 
salvation!’ We then showed him that Jesus will hear him; asked 
him to pray at once to Him. Dwelt on John vi. 37, &c.; left him 
very deeply affected.’ 

‘The next step was to open a course of controversial teaching in 
the Church of St. Peter’s. This commenced on October 2. Placards 
were freely distributed, bearing the title, ‘God’s Call to leave Rome,’ 
as the subject of the sermon to be preached. A very large number of 
Roman Catholics were present, and listened with marked attention 
and apparent devotion, to an earnest and affectionate statement of the 
real character and condition of the Church of Rome, and an earnest 
appeal to them to leave it. A number of Romanists had been already 
collected by the readers as a class for inquiry and discussion. The 
attendance at this, and the interest manifested, increased after the first 
sermon. On the 15th October, the second of the course was delivered ; 
the preacher, in a letter on the following day, says : ‘ We had a splendid 
congregation last night; the church filled, and in parts crammed: it 
reminded me of the St. Michan’s congregation in Dublin. I was asto- 
nished, and so were all our friends; many of the clergy, and a number 
of the neighbouring gentry were present. But, best of all, there were 
fully 300 Romanists. I feel more encouraged by what I have seen 
here than I am able to express.’ 

‘“‘'The consequence of this success in the cause of God’s truth, is 
briefly stated in a letter from the Superintending Missionary, who 
writes thus ; 

“** You are aware that the readers were severely beaten yesterday 
week. This beating has ended, I regret to say, in a violent attack of 
fever with the former; and he is at this time in a most precarious state. 
I think 1 may say that matters could not be in a more hopeful con- 
dition than they are. The priests are enraged above measure, which 
proves that they feel our stroke: and the people are disgusted with the 
violent denunciations which have led to outrage. It is a fact that 
England ought to know, that one of Paul Cullen’s curates, living under 
his roof, preached a sermon on the 19th, in which he said: ‘ You have 
Bible readers among you; you must getrid of them, legally tf you can, 
but you must get rid of them, in any way,’ ‘and within twenty-four 
hours :’ the two readers were beaten, and left in a state of insensibility ; 
and the crowd, while beating them, were using the identical expressions 
the priest had used in his sermon the day before, which clearly fastens 
the guilt on him. Last Sunday the tone was altered; Paul Cullen 
preached himself, and condemned violence, and recommended passive 
resistance, or rather commanded it. Notwithstanding all this, there 
were twenty-six Romanists at the controversial class last night; and 
if the room in which they assembled had been large enough, there would 
have been thrice as many; and the utmost eagerness to be instructed 
from the Bible was manifested by all that were present, except one man, 
who declared himself an infidel. The readers intend to have two or 
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three meetings every week. Many little circumstances cheer us ; and 
we are full of hope that the Lord will soon vouchsafe a Jarge blessing 
upon Drogheda. May He keep us, lying very low, while looking in 
earnest faith to Him from whom all blessings flow! I trust our friends 
remember Drogheda in an especial manner in their prayers. His arm 
is not shortened; and He can make even me an instrument in His 
hand to promote His work.’ 

“The more detailed account, given in the local papers, is as fol- 
lows :— 

**¢ On Sunday last, in the parish chapel, a Rev. Mr. —— ascended 
the pulpit, and delivered a discourse on the subject of these missions. 
He described, in a rather ludicrous manner, the appearance of the 
agents in the work of evangelizing the people. They were, he said, 
well fed, well clothed, and had all the appearance of sanctity, having 
a purse in one hand, and a Bible in the other; that they avoid calling 
on the respectable and intelligent; but proposed visiting where they 
saw a poor cabin, from which the thatch was removed; and there by 
bribes prevailed on the unfortunate inmates to change their religion. 
This truth-loving apostle next adverted to the late controversial 
sermon, delivered in St. Peter’s on the rule of faith; he had heard, 
with grief, that three hundred of the people attended that sermon : 
and if they continued to do so, he would be obliged to denounce 
them from the altar. There was a sermon preached in the same 
church in the time of Cromwell, to which the Catholics were 
invited; but the next day Peter-street was covered with the blood 
of his unfortunate countrymen. Protestants would do the very 
same now if it was in their power, and it was to get the people 
slaughtered, these missionaries came here. He understood there was 
a controversial lecture established in this town, and that some Catholics 
were in attendance; but those who did so showed a bad example, de- 
voted their souls to destruction, and were sure the moment the breath 
left them to go down to Tartarus. Would they ? [Here he thumped the 
cushion of the pulpit with vehemence. |—Would they suffer such things to 
goon? No, they would not. Let them drive the missionaries out by legal 
means, and by every means. ‘The people were greatly agitated during 
this discourse, but some were not so well pleased. However,on Monday 
morning, as Messrs. Stephens and Elliott were proceeding to their 
duties near Lawrence’s-gate, a crowd collected round them, who hissed, 
shouted, and hooted them, calling ‘ Anti-Christ,’ and * You want to do 
to us what Cromwell did,’ repeating the words used by his reverence 
the day before. The readers passed on, and paid a visit in a house in 
Prospect-view, and were making a second when about twenty persons, 
some of the party who had attacked them at the gate, surrounded the 
door. They were asked, did they wish to hear what the missionaries 
had been saying, and that they were speaking of the love of Christ 
Jesus to the people: this was answered by a shout of ‘The love of the 
devil.’ The crowd now began to get larger, and followed the mis- 
sionaries to the Nun’s Walk, where a man stepped out and said he 
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would prove that the Protestant religion was wrong, that the Catholic 
religion was right—that Luther ate a bushel of salt with the devil— 
and that Henry the Eighth was the author of the Protestant faith, to 
which these gentlemen replied that they were willing to meet him or 
any other man in Drogheda, and would prove that the Protestant 
religion was the religion of the Bible, and the same taught by Christ 
and His Apostles. The mob had greatly increased by this time, and 
commenced jostling them about. While they proceeded toward New- 
foundwell, mud and stones were thrown at them, and when they arrived 
at the bridge—where there was a great deal of broken stones—several 
in the crowd cried out, ‘ Now, here’s ammunition, boys; come, let us 
finish them.’ In this critical position, being near the Railway works, 
they turned into the field, where a number of navvies were working. 
The navvies were just dismissed for dinner. Mr. Elliott asked them, 
Was there one honest man who would vindicate the law and save them 
from sucha mob? One replied, ‘ Let every one take care of himself’ 
saying which, he struck Mr. Elliott several times with his clenched fist. 
Upwards of 300 persons were now collected, who threw volleys of 
stones and dirt. Mr. Elliott was knocked down nearly a dozen times, 
kicked and trampled on, and would have been murdered, were it not 
for Mr. Stephens, who dragged him from under a heap of men who 
threw themselves on him. Mr. Stephens was bruised with blows of 
stones and kicks; one stone cut through his hat, and made a severe 
gash in this gentleman’s head, from which the blood flowed very freely. 
Their hats and clothes, from head to foot, were covered with mud, so 
that it would be scarce possible to know them. With great difficulty 
they made their way towards Lawrence’s-gate, where the bulk of the 
mob dispersed ; but a few of the party pursued those devoted men to 
their lodgings, with shouts and execrations. 

**¢ On Wednesday, this atrocious outrage was inquired into at the 
Session-house of Termonfeckin. <A full bench of magistrates were in 
attendance. <A. French, Esq., took the chair, and was assisted by 
F. Donagh, R. Montgomery, and G. H. Pentland, Esqrs. A number of 
persons suspected were brought forward, but only three individuals 
were identified, who were sent for trial to the Ardee Quarter Sessions ; 
but we are sorry to say that the ringleaders in this priest-inspired riot 
have, for the present, escaped, as some of them left the town the same 
evening, dreading the effect of their own brutality. We hope the Rev. 
Father’s next lecture will be of a more peaceable character. Perhaps 
he would not like to find himself made amenable for his sacred ex- 
hortations.’ 

** We earnestly call upon our readers to continue instant in prayer on 
behalf of the agents engaged in this interesting and important branch 
of the missions, in the confidence that prayer will be heard, and that it 
will be found that in Drogheda a great door and effectual is opened, 
although there are indeed many adversaries.” 


We have every reason to believe, that since the year 1847, 
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when these missions commenced in one or two localities, from 
20,000 to 80,000 converts have been made ; carrying the whole 
amount of converts made by the two Missionary Societies to 
about 50,000, besides many others made by the clergy. We 
think that 50,000 converts from Romanism in Ireland fully coun- 
terbalance a few hundred apostasies of which we have heard in 
England. And as to the ability and learning of some of those 
apostates, we will only say this,—that we would gladly see the 
very ablest of them chosen and brought into oral controversy with 
some of the missionaries of the Irish Church Missions. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that amongst those missionaries are 
men who are fully competent, both from intellectual power and 
from knowledge, to overthrow in argument the ablest men that the 
Jesuits or Oratorians could produce. 

There are seyeral facts relating to this movement to which we 
wish to call the attention of our readers. 

Ist. It is exclusively a Church movement; the IrtsH Society 
is a Church Society ; the members of its committee are all 
members of the Church of England; the superintendents of the 
readers and teachers are the parochial clergy. When, for 
instance, a new field of labour opened at Doon, three new curates 
were sent down from the Irish Societies in Dublin. The Irisu 
Cuurcu Missions are strictly a Church Society. Its mis- 
sionaries are subject to the parochial clergy. They are appointed 
to parishes, and are regularly licensed by the bishop. The 
Bishop of Tuam is at the head of the movement of these Societies 
in the west, and the Bishop of Cashel in the south. 

2ndly. We wish there were some greater power of adapting | 
the machinery of the Church of Ireland to the present wants of 
the people. The Roman Catholic Church would never have let 
such an opportunity pass without making tenfold exertion: they 
are singularly active in employing agents where they find them 
successful. If Mr. Dallas were a faithful son of the Pope, and 
Connaught a Protestant district, his ‘‘ Holiness” would soon have 
given him at least rank and title, which have great weight with 
the multitude : he would have styled him Archbishop of Conne- 
mara, or at least Archdeacon of Clifden. The Bishop of Tuam, 
as far as one bishop can go, has taken an important step in the 
right direction, though some may consider it irregular, in ordain- 
ing several of the Irish teachers: they are, for the present, only 
admitted to the order of deacon; but they now come forward as 
the recognised ministers of the Church. It is a principle with 
us, that the most effective missionaries will be found amongst the 
converts. This was St. Paul’s system when he established a 
congregation and “ ordained elders in every city.” The Church 
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Missionary Society has seen some most valuable lives sacrificed in 
the attempt to evangelize the western coast of Africa. We 
believe this will never be effected to any great extent, except by 
a native ministry. Some may sneer at the idea of negroes being 
educated and ordained ; but we must remember they have to deal 
with a congregation of negroes. They sympathize with the 
manners; they understand the language; above all, they can 
endure the climate. So, ina less degree, with our half-civilized 
neighbours in Ireland. Address them through their own lan- 
guage, and let their teachers be taken from among themselves. 
The University of Dublin has taken up this question by the 
foundation of a professorship and Irish scholarships. 

If England had acted on this principle from the beginning, her 
Protestantism would have found its way where it could not arrive 
through the instrumentality of strangers. The Irish readers have 
been the real missionaries ; and the ordained clergy seem to have 
held the place of the apostles, who made the first inroad, and then 
superintended their converts in carrying on the work. 

3rdly. The reformation is the great subject of interest with the 
clerical and religious world in Ireland. At the annual meetings 
of the religious societies held in Dublin in the month of April, 
three mornings are set apart for clerical meetings; and subjects 
are announced for consideration beforehand. For the two last 
years, though other matters have been introduced, yet the great 
subject of interest has been the Irish missions. To these the 
clergy constantly recurred ; questions were asked of those actively 
engaged, as to their system, their organization, and their success. 
During the public meetings many of the clergy met in private, 
either to consult some person of known experience, or to organize 
local committees, or devise plans of united action. This proved to 
us that the great question with our brethren in Ireland is,—how 
can we best reach the hearts of the Roman Catholics, and pro- 
mote the great work of a Protestant reformation in Ireland ? 

4thly. In one diocese which we have visited, where English 
is the language of the people, the clergy have formed a sort of 
mission, in which they agreed to go two and two, and lecture by 
turns at the cottages and school houses, giving notice beforehand 
of their intention and the subject on which they propose to speak, 
inviting of course the Roman Catholics in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. This plan is as yet only in its infancy; so that we 
must wait patiently for the result. 

5thly. A sort of irregular warfare has been carried on all 
through the country at uncertain times and in distant places, by 
selling Bibles at a very cheap rate. This can only be done sud- 
denly in any one district, and can only last for a short time; the 
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reasons are that the priests become vigilant; and those who are 
willing and not afraid to buy, are soon supplied. Many hundreds 
of Bibles are thus introduced into the country. What becomes 
of them all we cannot tell, for the numbers sent out seem much 
greater than those which afterwards appear; but we may hope 
that many keep and study them in secret. And here we wish to 
correct a mistake into which the friends of the Bible have fallen : 
they call their agents by the barbarous term col-porteur—a very 
good word in France, but a very unfortunate onein Ireland. The 
cry of ‘“‘ coal-porter,” as synonymous with “ black-guard,” is im- 
mediately fixed on the agent; and the laugh that is raised at his 
expense neutralizes much of his powers. ‘To illustrate the absur- 
dity of the term, we remember that at some religious meeting an 
honest man (a country schoolmaster, we believe) stated in his 
speech that so greatly had religion increased in France, that 
the very ‘‘ coal-porters” were engaged in circulating the Bible. 
Again, a sermon was preached on the subject in a country town : 
the preacher used the word col-portewr over and over again. 
After service one of the Sunday school teachers was asked by a 
class of young men, ‘* What is a coal-porter, for H— (the Bible 
seller then employed) is the only one who knows, and he won’t 
tell us?” ‘*‘ He has good reason to know,” replied the teacher, 
‘“‘for it is exactly what he is himself.” The young man said 
afterwards, that the word became the greatest hindrance to him, 
“as,” said he, ‘‘ when they raised the coal-porter on me, I could 
do little good.” Bible agent, Bible distributor, agent to the Bible 
Society, would express the office. Any of these would be a better 
and more respectable term, and more in accordance with the 
purity of her Majesty's English, than a word borrowed from a 
foreign tongue. 

We have thus shortly reviewed the present state of aggressive 
Protestantism in Ireland; andwe believe that the true friends of the 
country are finding out at last the best methods of approaching the 
mass of the population. We trust that the missionary work is only 
In its infancy, and that every parish may soon be a distinct mission- 
ary station. The clergy for many years asked the question of 
each other, ‘‘ What are you doing for the Roman Catholics ?” 
and the general answer was, “‘ We are doing nothing, for we do 
not see our way.” Mr. Gayer, Mr. Nangle, and Mr. Dallas, 
have each, according to his own peculiar powers, and in his own 
peculiar sphere of usefulness, shown how a way may be forced or 
found. ‘The famine broke down one great barrier; and discon- 
tent with the spiritual power of the priests has tended to widen 
the breach. ingland and England’s Church will not look on 
with apathy at the struggle: she has a deep interest in the tem- 
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poral welfare of her neighbour. Ireland is now a drag upon 
England instead of a benefit ; her ignorance is a disgrace to the 
Church which engaged to provide for her instruction. But if 
Ireland were free in the true sense of the word, our position 
would be very different. The true free man is he whom the 
truth makes free; and if England can give this moral freedom to 
Ireland, she will achieve a most glorious spiritual victory; she 
will get rid of her great difficulty; and find a powerful ahs useful 
ally instead of a troublesome dependant. 
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Art. VII.—Lufra; or, the Convent of Algarve. A Poem, m 
8 Cantos. By the Rev. James Banvinet, M.A. of Wadham 
College. uondon: Rivingtons. 1851. Small 8vo, pp. 300. 


Since Dr. Johnson mooted the singular question, whether or no 
the highest of all themes might be treated in the language of 
poetry, and decided it in the negative, in the face of all the 
Hebrew prophets, and of those mighty Ambrosian strains with 
some of which he could scarcely fail to be familiar, the universal 
common sense, we will not say of humanity, but at least of the 
English, or rather British, race, has arrived at the conclusion 
that Religion and Poetry,—far from being so nearly allied, as some 
witling has said, as to render the union betwixt them unlawful 
and impossible,—though they are in themselves distinct and dwell 
apart, yet do most naturally blend together and form the most 
glorious of all possible combinations. We think it may be said 
with truth, that no poetry is equal to the highest religious 
poetry: the ‘“ Dies Ire,” for instance, or the ‘ Veni, Creator ;” 
or, in another strain, the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” of Milton. The doubt 
raised by Johnson was one characteristic of that great man’s age ; 
for he was a mighty thinker, and a noble though a somewhat 
oratorical prosaist,—any thing, in fact, but a poet, although he 
certainly wrote some fine verses. But, in an age when a kind 
of stilted monotony was the characteristic of all versificat‘on, 
Goldsmith’s simple strains excepted,—when a tedious paraphrase 
of the grand and simple poetry of the Hebrew prophets was the 
almost invariable resource of would-be ‘“‘ sacred versifiers” (we 
cannot call them poets),—when a species of conventional amplifi- . 
cation, dragging all themes, by its uniformity of treatment, down 
to one low level of respectable dulness, was paramount in the 
world of literature (witness the attempts at seriousness, for in- 
stance, of a Prior, and a whole host of versemongers now for- 
gotten),—when the artificial, in fine, reigned supreme, and Pope, 
with his laboured monotony of sweetness (despite some few 
strains in which he burst those fetters), was accounted the highest 
and the best of models, it was exceedingly natural that men 
should doubt whether religion could derive any aid or beauty 
from so-called ‘“‘ poetical adornments.” For, as Shakspeare says, 
it is vain to paint the rose or to adorn the lily; and to improve 
and to beautify the Word of God were an equally preposterous 
undertaking. ‘The creative imagination seemed then to have 
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fallen into a dead slumber: its existence was utterly ignored ; 
and so were the rights of the human heart, in poetry. But, since 
then, a nobler school of bards has arisen. Southey, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge first taught the hearts of men to glow once more with 
sympathetic fervour ; and Scott soon followed, in a more imme- 
diately popular, but also a less noble strain. Then Byron, Moore, 
and Shelley, copying their greater predecessors, (in our judgment, ) 
the Lake Poets, whilst they derided them, used the powers which 
they had evoked for the worst of ends; namely, the encourage- 
ment of sensual vice, the development of a vile and morbid 
egotism, and the denial of a God. Yet there was much that 
was noble and beautiful in the strains of all these poets; and all 
of them, without exception, have shown that religious themes are 
capable of fine poetical treatment ; although we must confess that 
Mr. Moore’s sacred songs are to us, for the most part, peculiarly 
unpleasant. We make a special exception in favour of the noble 
‘¢ Sound the loud timbrel.” . 

We had passed over Cowper in our list, because this poet, 
although a sweet one, upon the whole did more, in our opinion, to 
vulgarize religion than to raise it, associating Zion’s songs of 
praise with the unhappy twang of the tabernacle. The same 
remark applies, of course, in a still higher degree, to Dr. Watts, 
Toplady, and Charles Wesley; though all of these, the latter in 
particular, have left us some fine devotional strains. Then fol- 
lowed Bishop Heber, usually, (we fear that we must own it,) 
conventional ; although he too has left some noble compositions 
behind him. Then the admiration of devotional hearts was 
kindled by the seraphic Keble, so deep, so pure, so lowly, so 
eminently spiritual, yet so refined, so delicate in taste, seeming 
as it were to whisper the sublimest truths, faint, but holy; like 
an echo caught from angels’ lyres. How immeasurably superior 
in spirituality and depth of thought to that mildest of dissenters, 
and sweetest of conventional poets, James Montgomery! And 
then came Keble’s greatest follower, striking a kindred lyre, yet 
with a bolder and a freer tone, even Isaac Williams: exhibiting 
a wider sweep of song, at once more weakness and more strength, 
more sublimity and less, if it be possible to reconcile such contra- 
dictions ;—that is, with less sustained power, more earthliness 
perhaps, but on that Very account with more of human love, with 
greater boldness of conception and expression, as evidenced in 
the “Thoughts in Past Years,” and then again with greater 
tameness, and long-drawn continuity, verging upon dulness, at 
least to all but highly spiritual minds: altogether carolling a 
richly modulated strain, with but little skill in the delivery of it’; 
a golden twilight of song, as it were, flecked by multitudinous 
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clouds, and fading at last, save at the horizon, into a dim and 
silvery broad expanse of sky. ‘Then we have Trench, at once 
strong and sweet; an eminently manly and Anglo-Saxon bard ; 
shrinking from all show of sentiment, or excess of any kind, with 
almost too extreme a sensitiveness, but clear as an untroubled 
mirror, and yet flowing calmly onward like some pure and noble 
mountain-stream. Nor must Robert Montgomery be forgotten 
in this catalogue; bold indeed, perhaps too bold in expression, 
but sounding a stirring trumpet-peal to move the hearts of men; 
and really exquisitely gentle in his delineation of childhood, though 
almost fiercely Protestant; like, as we have said elsewhere, some 
bright summer’s day upon the Baltic sea, when the winds rush 
swiftly across the crisping billows, and the waves swell and toss 
and flash back the sunbeams merrily, and the sun shines down 
gaily if somewhat coldly, and all nature seems to breathe a fresh 
free northern life. 

We refer our readers more especially to Montgomery’s latest 
collection of poems, ‘‘ The Christian Life,” in illustration of our 
meaning; though even the sorely-calumniated ‘‘ Satan,” and still 
more, perhaps, the bold and energetic poem of ‘* Luther,” would 
bear us out in these our words of praise. But no one of these 
poets has made it his especial task (we speak now of our con- 
temporary religious bards) to unite the poetry of this world with 
that of heaven; to show that not religion only is sacred, but also 
the use of those blessings which God has here conferred upon us ; 
or, rather, that religion ought to be carried into all the joys and 
woes of life. Southey, indeed, and Wordsworth, in his measure, 
may be said to have illustrated this great truth; and so has 
Tennyson incidentally, in many of his more exquisite strains ; 
yet was it reserved for another poet (and the work of that other 
now lies before us) to vindicate and glorify the sweetest of human 
passions from the highest religious point of view ; it was reserved 
for Bandinel, who has thereby secured a permanent place among 
our bards, boldly to unite doctrinal teaching on the most weighty 
of themes, with a strain of purely human tenderness, which even 
Moore and Byron have scarcely transcended in fervour, to pro- 
claim the sanctity of love, and free our Christian faith and prac- 
tice, in the world of poetry, from the fetters of a false asceticism. 
This is the glory of the poet of whom we now treat; this is his 
especial praise: nobly has he deserved the laurel; and gladly, 
and not rashly, but after due and calm reflection, do we place it 
on his brow. 

Mr. Bandinel must be classed, we presume, with our religious 
poets, his Christian earnestness being perhaps his most striking 
characteristic ; his bold originality, in combining didactic teach- 
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ing on the highest themes with strains which possess a stately 
march of song, is what is most likely to impress the reader with 
a sense of power ; the highest and purest Catholicism, opposed 
alike to Rome’s corruptions and to Puritan impieties, is couched 
in the loftiest verse; the history of the whole Church Catholic, 
as written in the seventh canto of the book before us, amazes us 
by its combination of powerful and direct instruction, of distinct 
and original thought, with strains, which flow calmly and majes- 
tically onward, as though they were free from the slightest 
shadow of controversy. 

It has been Mr. Bandinel’s task, as we have said, to vindicate 
the holiness of Love; and this task he has discharged most 
nobly. We can conceive the wrath of a certain small, but noisy, 
faction at his free and unhesitating challenge to all their most 
unworthy prejudices ; at this gallant vindication of sound Angli- 
canism ; this open affront to the unhallowed celibacy of Rome. Mr. 
Bandinel thinks, with us, that the conventual vow, as it exists 
in lands where Rome holds sway, is utterly unsanctioned by our- 
God; therefore, he affirms, that such vows cannot be lawful, 
cannot be binding. His hero and representative of English 
churchmanship, the youthful Earl De Vere, frees a lovely 
daughter of Portugal from this unhallowed slavery, and bears 
her to his English home, converting her, not by the force of love, 
but by that of truly unanswerable argument, to his own purer 
creed. This, in brief, is the subject of the poem of ‘“ Lufra;” 
but it may be said to be, at the same time, a species of general 
exposition, a very Pronunciamento (we know no fitting English 
word) of Anglicanism; and this, combined with a tale of true 
love, likely to make young hearts beat with kindling sympathies. 
The poetry is mellifluously sweet, and at once eminently natural 
and highly artistical; far more finished than the strains of most 
other living bards, and yet erring occasionally on the side of 
simplicity. We shall not find here the peculiar and shadowy 
loveliness of a Tennyson’s strains, nor the bold dramatic ardours 
of a Browning, nor the half mystical yet beautiful spirituality of 
a Keble, nor, perhaps, the vivid and gorgeous fancy of a Wil- 
liams, nor the peculiar power of that Chartist poet, Ernest 
Jones, of whom we spoke so recently. ‘There is an approxima- 
tion in the style to that of Scott, and Moore, and Byron; but 
then the thought is so distinct from theirs, that the originality 
of Mr. Bandinel’s verse may boldly be vindicated: Here and 
there we come on lines, the cadence of which seems familiar, or on 
images which are even manifest reminiscences, such as “ the arrow 
from the Tartar’s. bow,” which is scarcely happily applied in 
p- 107; but, upon the whole, we think that the style which Mr. 
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Bandinel has selected is more likely to be lasting than that of the 
fashionable Tennysonian mannerism of the day; and it is em- 
ployed with great finish and purity of taste in the work before 
us. The poem, too, forms a decided whole, and has an indisput- 
able unity of effect. The tale mounts gradually to a climax; and 
the poetical interest is, we think, sustained to the end. 

But our readers will ask, and with justice, for some samples of 
the poem we are so highly praising. Turn we, then, to the pages 
before us. The first canto, entitled, ‘“‘“De Rohan,” is intro- 
ductory, a kind of mild, prelusive strain, yet not without its own 
real interest; it is the picture of an unhappy youth, clouded over 
by manifold storms, but cheered and illuminated at the last. 
We feel tempted to extract the clear and noble portraiture of 
the youthful De Vere, otherwise styled De Rohan, but pass to 
the introduction of his mother on the scene :— 


** It never had been his to prove 
The blessing of a brother’s love, 
Nor know the gentle fond caress 
Of a sweet sister’s tenderness. 
With nought to ruffle or divide, 
His feelings flow’d in one full tide 
Towards his Mother,—all his care, 
His hope, his being centred there :— 
His comrade in his childish play, 
His guide on wisdom’s narrow way, 
His nurse when cheek or eye were dim— 
Oh! she was all in all to him! 


** His Mother !—oh! what hand can draw 
The gentle pride with which she saw 
Kach rising power, each opening grace, 
That well became his noble race ; 

The genius, and the spirit high 
That glanced like lightning from his eye, 
And, more than all, the warm true breast 
Whose fullest fondness she possess’d. 
She loved him for his father’s sake ; 

She loved him as her own dear son; 
Nor chance nor change the love can shake 

A mother bears her only one.”—pp. 9, 10. 


This is indeed simple, but it is also very natural and truthful. 
So is the widowed mother’s warning to her boy, which may be 
said to sound the key-note of the poem :— 


“If Heaven above 
Possess a counterpart below, 
’Tis in the happiness they know 
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Whose loving hearts and willing hands 
Alike are bound by wedlock’s bands. 
But wouldst thou, Walter, seek to win 
This highest bliss which earth can give, 
Aye must thou shun the lures of sin, 
And faithful to thy Saviour live, 
Who purchased with His Blood Divine 
Thy body for His chosen shrine.”—pp. 10, 11. 


Much that follows here is both interesting and poetical ; and 
a grave truth is proclaimed, where our author says, affirming the 
free agency of man,— 


‘** Our thoughts, our words, our actions are our own, 
Events belong to God—belong to Him alone.”—p, 15. 


The description of Walter’s youthful sorrows is powerful, 
without being overwrought; the narrative of his recovery of 
his rights is spirited. At the close of the first canto, we leave 
him sailing across the dark blue watersin his corvette, the ‘‘ Lufra,” 
near the rock-bound shore of Portugal. In the second canto, 
called “the Virgin Sacrifice,” we land in that country, and 
witness the immolation at the imagined shrine of Mary, but as 
Mr. Bandinel boldly affirms, of the ancient Astarte,—the immo- 
lation, we say, of a virgin daughter of the South, which is wit- 
nessed also by De Vere with mingled feelings of pity and of rage. 
The beauty of the youthful votaress is eloquently pourtrayed, as 
where our poet calls her, : 


‘Sweet as the violet grown in wood-nymph’s bower,” 
and speaks of 


‘* Her soft, rich ringlets round her countenance flowing, 
By turns its sweet expression hiding, showing,— 
The damask rose so oft her young cheek tinging, 
The lashes, cruel in their beauty, fringing 
The radiant lustre of her dark-brown eye ;”—p. 51. 


but here we shall pause, space forbidding our extracting a passage 
of this order, though it be really sweet and very beautiful, while 
others of more moment remain behind. Walter, however, is 
moved alike by pity and indignation to the love of this sweet 
votaress, and he resolves by the aid of Heaven, if he so may, to win 
her for his bride. First, he confesses his glowing and fervent 
passion to his God, and prays Him to repress it, if it be contrary 
to His will; yet that doubt can scarcely find an entrance in 
Walter’s breast, so deeply does he abhor the convent’s cruel 
vows ; he believes that God and all good spirits will be with him 
in his bold endeavour. We will not dwell on that very im- 
pd 2 
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portant note to this canto in which Mr. Bandinel has recorded his 
firm conviction that Romanists unconsciously worship — evil 
powers; that their prayers descend ofttimes to spirits of dark- 
ness, and are heard by them, more especially when the ascetic 
vows are breathed of, a forced and irrevocable and, therefore, un- 
hallowed and forbidden rite. We wish now to treat of the poet, 
rather than of the controversionalist. So pass we to Canto III., 
‘“‘'The Convent,” which is fraught with passionate ardour, and, 
we may add, poetic beauty. Who can question the simple and 
unadorned loveliness of the following passage, which is but a 
sample of many kindred strains ? 


** At length she comes.—Again, again, 
He sees that cheek ;—how changed by pain 
Its damask hue ;—how sad that eye 
That once beam’d forth all brilliancy. 
That hand hath grown so thin with grief, 
’Tis like the fallen sistus leaf; 
And those soft lips convulse and quiver 
Like sunset on a rushing river: 
Her frail form trembles like the shade 
Of lily by the zephyr sway’d, 
And that sweet voice (whose deep rich tone 
Alone had made his heart her own,) 
Now all melodious—now all mute, 
Sounds like the breeze through broken lute, 
That wakes the silent chords to tell 
‘ Within these halls none living dwell.’ ”’»—pp. 91, 92. 


All of this is very sweet and plaintive; and other passages which 
follow close on this have much poetic beauty, beauty of thought 
as well as mere expression. ‘Take for instance, 


“* She little dreamt what mighty spell 

Around her heart was cast ; 

What mandate irresistible 
The lips of Fate had past. 

She felt the light her soul illume, 
But knew not whence its power; 

Like those who catch some rich perfume 
From sweet, but unseen, flower. 

Soon shall that fragrant flower appear 
Before thy startled eyes ; 

Soon shalt thou see with thrilling fear 
That brilliant sun arise.’—p. 95. 


De Vere, in fine, scales the cliff and wall which guard the con- 
vent’s garden, and sues for the lady’s love. But he is rejected. 
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In vain he urges on her the sin of her unnatural vows, and presses 
on her acceptance a copy ef the sacred Scriptures. This last in- 
deed she takes, but then they part, as she presumes, for ever. 
Walter’s despair at this overthrow of his passionate hopes is very 
powerfully pourtrayed, and the prayer with which this canto con- 
cludes, in which he entrusts his cause to Heaven, is fraught with 
the most natural and truthful feeling. The fourth canto, which 
is called ‘‘ The Pirate,” is episodical, treating of an ocean adven- 
ture which befals De Vere on his departure from the coast of 
Portugal, in the course of which adventure he saves an unhappy 
trader from a fierce pirate and his crew. In a poetical point of 
view, this is perhaps one of the most animated and vigorous parts 
of the work. It opens with an enthusiastic address to ‘“‘ mighty 
ocean,” which has no little power and energetic sweep of song ; 
but perhaps the most interesting passage in this episodical canto 
is that which narrates the effect of the prayers of a certain poor 
widowed mother in England, whose son is sailing afar, in the 
trader chased by the pirate. We pass, however, without cita- 
tions from this canto, to the fifth, entitled ‘“‘ Angelina,” which 
will be probably the most generally admired. It opens with a 
spirited and energetic vindication of Lusitania’s glories, a portion 
of which we will extract, though we would willingly transcribe 
the whole :— 


*‘ Still breathes in many a soul De Gama’s fire, 
And only sleeps Cam6e’s mighty lyre ; 
Still breathes that fire, Valdez, within thy breast, 
Of all thy country’s sons the bravest and the best ; 
Whose only faults, if faults they be, in sooth, 
Are too much gentleness, and too much truth : 
Still breathed that fire,x—alas ! it breathes no more, 
In thee, Braganza, true Restorador, 
Whose wisdom hallow’d at thy people’s shrine 
The ancient sceptre of thy haughty line ;— 
Let not the Muse great Pedro’s failings scan, 
But laud the hero, though she blame the man ; 
And mourning Freedom pour the well-earn’d tear 
In silence on a patriot sovereign’s bier.— 
Hail Lusitania !—Oh, that I could shed 
Kach gladdest gift of Heaven upon thy head, 
And pay thee back, in full, o’erflowing measure, 
The happy hours that thou hast given to me, 
Affection’s smile, and friendship’s priceless treasure, 
And that thrice blessed bounty ‘that I szx.’”’ pp. 160, 161. 


Our poet’s gratitude has been enkindled, we presume, by his 
restoration to the enjoyment of sight under the influence of that 
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genial southern clime. Walter returns once more to plead his 
cause. Angelina’s meek despondency is first very sweetly pour- 
trayed. A fine passage follows, in which the rock-bound shore 
of Portugal is said to lift 


‘“‘ Its head of sable gray, 
’Midst circling wave and foaming spray, 
Like holy saint, or dauntless sage, 
Who scorns and holds at bay the spirit of the age.” 


The doubts that have assailed Angelina of the Roman Church’s 
truth are vividly and forcibly depicted, and then follows a very 
beautiful passage on the religious use of those faculties with which 
Providence has entrusted us, as far preferable to their total dis- 
regard. In a fine simile the poet shows, that as 


*‘ The heaven-born light gives birth 
To all the various hues of earth, 
Whose glories, mellow’d, all combine 
To form the rainbow’s mercy-sign, 
Till, merged once more, they meet the sight 
In one full blaze of hueless light,— 
Thus doth each primal impulse given 
To earth—derive its birth from heaven ;— 
Thus must they all, condensed, unite, 
To weave the robe of saintly white.” 


True saintliness on earth, according to our poet, results from 
the combination of all earthly affections, leavened and purified with 
the abiding love of God, and is not to be attained by disdaining 
human ties. Thus he says again, and here every word has weight 
and meaning :— 


‘‘'Thus doth each virtue seize our sight, 
A varied form of heavenly light, 
Distinct in hue—yet still the same 
In essence as the Eternal Flame,— 
The Flame of Love—which springing still 
From the UncrgaTep’s changeless will— 
Fills-the true Christian’s soul, and then 
Soars in full glory home again ; 
And, thence reflected, beams once more 
O’er the wide universe from shore to shore. 
Thus must each virtue’s several ray 
In Its full blaze of glory fade away, 
Like morning’s tints before the perfect day ; 
Existing, undistinguish’d, in that dress, 
The wedding-robe of snow-white holiness. 
Whiter the robe shall grow as death draws near, 
Fainter each earthly hue as those of heaven appear ; 
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But not on earth that glory can be known 

Which proves the unclouded Presence of the Throne. 

Seek we that glory? Let us find the rays 

Which, track’d, will lead us to their Fountain-blaze.” 

—pp. 169, 170. 
This we consider to be a really splendid passage, and one which 

will live with our country’s literature. But we must not linger 
over the final triumphant wooing of De Vere, but refer our 
readers for these pure and yet passionate pages to the work 
before us. The fifth canto, ‘‘the Flight,” which shows us the 
pursuit of the lovers by a monk and his myrmidons, and their final 
safe arrival on board the Lufra, opens with an animated passage 
on the purity of true Jove, which, according to our poet, only 
blesses those who have striven :— 


** Despite of youth’s impatient mood, 
And lawless wish, and boiling blood, 
And all that tempteth man tow’rds ill ;— 
To work their Maker’s holy will, 
And offer Him that sacrifice 
Most grateful in their Father’s eyes, 
The living sacrifice,—the thought 
To Christ’s subjection meekly brought,— 
The willing heart,—the purpose sure— 
And God’s own chosen temple pure.”—pp. 190, 191. 


And again, our author says most feelingly :— 
‘* How beautiful a thing is youth 
Which walketh in the way of truth, 


And, all unsullied, bears the ring 
Bestow’d by Heaven’s Almighty King!”—p. 192. 


The flight is graphically brought before us; Walter’s thanks- 
givings are full of life and fire; and the song of the approving 
spirits of his ancestry, which closes this canto, is fraught with a 
solemn beauty. ‘The seventh canto, entitled, ‘‘ The English 
Church,” is of all the most momentous, and we would gladly 
dwell on it at greater length than we can do at present. It 
contains the narrative of the fortunes of the visible Church of 
Christ from the beginning, furnished by Earl De Vere to his 
sweet betrothed, whilst they are gliding on the Lufra’s deck 
across the bright blue ocean to their future English home. We 
must content ourselves with extracts :— 


“There was a time, a glorious time, 
When far and near, through every clime, 
Where’er the Name of Christ was known, 
The Faith, the Hope, the Love was one; © 
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When, like the Saviour’s seamless vest, 

Unsever’d were the East and West, 

When none usurp’d and none defied 

The rod or sceptre of the Bride. 

Her princely sons and daughters fair 
All knelt within their Mother’s shrine, 

Convinced that there, and only there, 
The altar burnt with fire divine. 


*‘ Yet even, at first, her pale within 

Lurk’d the fell seeds of deadly sin ; 

Seeds, that from Eden’s blighted bowers 
Were scatter’d o’er the accursed earth,— 

Which often, in the balmiest hours, 

Arise amid the choicest flowers, 
And warn the clay-born of his birth. 

And soon, alas! Her children sought 

For other wisdom than Hr taught 

Whose words are Life and Truth. Their pride 

With duty all unsatisfied, 

Sought out for mertt.—Vain pursuit, 
Which aye must end in crime and woe, 

For Sin the seed, and Sin the root, 

And Sin the branch, and Sin the fruit— 
As History’s pages show. 


‘* And soon through inmost heart and soul 
The gnostic poison subtly stole, 
Whilst saints and angels pitying sigh’d 
O’er the lost glories of the Bride. 


‘Yet whatsoe’er the clouds which shed 
Their gloom around her hallow’d head, 
Three hundred years of fire and sword 
Beheld her faithful to her Lord.” .. . 

* 6 * * 


‘¢ Then far severer trials came 
Than tyrant’s sword or bigot’s flame, 
When, robed with pomp and girt with power, 
She sat within an earthly bower, 
And, sever’d long, at length again 
Mingled the sons of God with men. 
Then came the hour of real woe, 
The faithless friend—the secret foe ; 
Whilst Satan proved his fellest might, 
Arm’d in the panoply of light.”—pp. 228—226. 


Then the poet, or rather Earl De Vere, traces the influx of 
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Paganism, the union betwixt barbaric violence and superstition, 
the gradual darkening of the Church’s faith. Yet, says he, 


‘Yet, even in Europe’s darkest day, 
Wanted not saints to praise and pray.’—p. 228. 


And then is traced the gradual development of Roman errors : 


‘* A snake-like race, that long had lain 
About the precincts of the Fane, 
But now uprear’d their forms malign 
Boldly within the very shrine.”—p. 229. 


Justly is the fall of Rome from her primal glory contrasted 
with that of “* Lucifer, Son of the Morning,” and then her ex- 
isting claims are accurately traced. 


‘** The Right to rule, the Power to lead, 
Have pass’d away—yet may she feed 
Her children with the Bread of Heaven, 
Though tainted with her earthly leaven. 
For Jesu’s Presence must abide 
In every chamber of the Bride, 
Whate’er pollutions may disgrace 
The Saviour’s charter’d dwelling-place ! 
Nor will He leave-her sinful walls, 

However dim His light may shine, 
Till Baptism’s holy fount be dry, 
Or lost the Word that cannot lie ; 
Till inmost shrine or altar falls, 
Or cast away be ‘Truth Divine— 
Not dimm’d or soil’d,—but cast away 
By formal deed in open day.”—pp. 282, 233. 


The poet goes on to affirm, that even as the baptized Christian, 
however evil in his ways, must aye retain the mark of God, the 
seed of grace, so Rome also has not wholly forfeited her birth- 
right, her children being yet capable of salvation by that portion 
of the faith which she retains, despite the deadly errors she has 
added to it. Some very vigorous passages follow on the heroes 
of the Reformation, their virtues and their excesses; and the 
fearful losses of foreign Protestantism having been deplored, 
Kngland’s happier fate is celebrated. And then follows this 
earnest-hearted outbreak, well fitted for our Church’s battle- 
song :— 

‘The Ancient Faith, the Written Word! 
This was our rallying cry :— 
Let none be worshipp’d, none adored, 
But Him, who rules on high! 
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The Faith is soil’d—the Church hath err’d, 
Seek for the good old way, 

The Ancient Faith, the Written Word, 
These only we obey.— . 

Rebuked be Rome’s unhallow’d pride, 
Renounced her upstart sway ; 

Unfurl the banner of the Bride, 
And seek the good old way !— 

What though her daughters have denied, 
Her sons cast off her sway, 

She is our Lord’s, our Saviour’s Bride ; 
Her mandates we obey.— 

What though her Roman sister’s pride 
Assume her mystic name ? 

What though her Pontiff deified, 
Divine dominion claim ? 

Rebuked be Rome’s unhallow’d pride, 
Renounced her upstart sway ; 

Unfurl the banner of the Bride, 
And seek the good old way !"—pp. 241, 242. 


The eulogy on the Church of England, pronounced by the 
poet, in the person of Earl de Vere, is, in our judgment, both 
eloquent and temperate. We, like Mr. Bandinel, while we rejoice 
in our Church’s excellencies, desire to see her yet more worthy of 
her exalted call, more self-consistent with herself, less timorous, 
less bent on the praise of moderation, which may unhappily so 
easily degenerate into lukewarmness, more boldly Catholic in her 
practice, and, at the same time, if possible, more distinctively 
anti-Roman; and all this, we hope, by God’s grace, ere long, 
to witness. The eighth and last canto, entitled ‘‘ Home,” forms 
an apt sequel to this energetic and enthusiastic poem, mainly 
concerning itself with the fortunes of our native land, the con- 
solidation of her glorious constitution, and the redress of existing 
social wrongs. It also narrates the marriage of Karl De Vere 
with his fair bride, and their happy influence on all their 
neighbours and retainers. Warmly says the poet, addressing 
England :— 


‘* Still may thy State its matchless form retain, 
Which they who strive to mend must strive in vain; 
Nor the rash Many, nor the selfish Few, 

The work of ages in an hour undo! ”—p. 210. 


Yet is he keenly alive to the real needs of the working classes. 
But we will not pause for any further extracts. What we have 
cited must be more than sufficient to justify our praises, and, as 
we believe also, to excite our reader’s interest and curiosity. To 
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all friends of honest Anglicanism, we commend, not only the 
perusal, but also the possession of this most beautiful poem. It 
illustrates most poetically and most powerfully the genuine de- 
velopment of sound Anglo-catholicism. 

Tractarianism may be said to have failed. For many years at 
least, if not from the first, it erred by a false tenderness towards 
Rome, and Rome’s corruptions; too unhappily the characteristic 
of even a Keble’s strains; though not, as we are delighted to bear 
witness, of those of an Isaac Williams,—who deserves, -we will not 
say the praise of man, but who has earned our genuine love, by 
manfully resisting those surrounding influences which would 
have urged him to silence for peace and concord’s sake, and 
by resolutely, though mournfully acknowledging that ‘‘ mystery 
of mysteries” accomplished in Christian Rome, at once a 
Church, displaying so many of the most luxuriant fruits of love 
and faith, and yet the awful Babylon of the Apocalypse. The 
Tract-party have refused to look this sad truth in the face: even 
yet that lingering remnant of them, who write in ‘“ the Ecclesi- 
astic,” feebly contest this melancholy truth, repeating the thou- 
sand-fold refuted argument that since some of Rome’s children, a 
Fenelon and a Pascal for instance, are confessed saints, she can- 
not be the mystical Babylon. As Dr. Wordsworth has told these 
misguided men in his lectures, this combination of light with 
darkness, of saintliness with idolatry, which we behold in Rome, 
is the very mystery we were taught to look for; without it there 
was no mystery; without it Babylon could not even partially 
deceive, as she now does deceive, some of the elect. What mean 
the words, spoken with such peculiar force at some one peculiar 
crisis in her history: ‘‘ Come out of her, O my People,” unless 
God’s people be at some time within her? Lei all be assured, 
that no man can be a genuine Anglican, who does not avow and 
openly maintain his unhesitating abhorrence of the corruption, 
falsehood, and idolatry of Rome. In this point of view Mr. 
Bandinel’s poem appears to us most important. May it perform 
its work successfully, and speedily find its way to a second and a 
third edition! ‘The vessel “‘ Lufra” goes forth, buoyed with our 
best wishes for its arrival in the harbour of enduring fame. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. Souvenirs Cun Voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, 
et la Chine, pendant les Années 1844, 1845, e¢ 1846. Par 
M. uc, Prétre-Missionaire dela Congrégation de Saint-Lazare. 
Paris: Librairie d’ Adrien le Clere et Co. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 426. 
516. 


2. Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia; their Social and Political Con- 
dition, and the Religion of Boodh, as there existing. Compiled 
JSrom the reports of ancient and modern travellers, especially 
from M. Huc’s Renvwniscences of the recent journey of himself and 
M. Gabet, Lazariste Missionaries of Mongolia. By Henry 
T. Prinser, Esq. London: Allen and Co. 12mo, pp. 168. 


Amonest the many services which Christianity has rendered to 
the cause of civilization and knowledge, the contributions which 
its missionaries have made to geographical science are not amongst 
the least important and valuable. The love of gain has opened 
out many a region which had been otherwise unknown ; but the 
zeal of Christian missionaries has often carried them where no 
objects of a temporal character exist to tempt the wandering 
merchant; or where all access is prohibited to him. Our geo- 
graphical knowledge of China, of Africa, and of various parts of 
America, has thus been considerably augmented within a few 
years; and the labours of Messrs. Huc and Gabet, two Roman 
Catholic missionaries of the congregation of St. Lazarus, the 
account of whose journey now lies before us, have extended very 
considerably the existing amount of knowledge of those remote 
regions of imner Asia, which, through the jealous policy of the 
Chinese, have hitherto been sealed against European enterprise. 
M. Huc thus details the origin and object of the journey under- 
taken by him and his companion, M. Gabet :— 


‘‘The French mission at Pekin, formerly so flourishing under the 
Manchouria-Tartary dynasty, had been despoiled and almost ruined by 
the numerous persecutions of Kza-King (the fifth emperor of that dy- 
nasty: his reign commenced in 1799). The missionaries had been 
driven from the kingdom or put to death; whilst Europe had been too 
much agitated to assist these distant Christian settlements. For a long 
time they were almost abandoned, and when the Lazarists did re-appear 
in Pekin, they found nothing but ruins. A great number of Christians, 
to escape from the persecutions of the Chinese authorities, had passed 
beyond the Great Wall, and sought a little peace and liberty in the 
deserts of Tartary, living in any corner of ground which the Mongolians 
permitted them to cultivate. By great perseverance, the missionaries 
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assembled these dispersed Christians together, fixed themselves among 
them, and from thence directed the ancient mission at Pekin, which 
was more immediately under the care of some Chinese Lazarists. ‘The 
French missionaries could not, without imprudence, establish them- 
selves as formerly in the bosom of*the capital of the empire, as their 
presence would have compromised the safety of the newly reviving 
mission. In visiting the Chinese Christians of Mongolia, we had had 
occasion, more than once, to make excursions among the uncultivated 
districts of Tartary, and to rest under the Mongolian tents. Our interest 
was excited in these nomadic people as soon as we knew them ; and 
we felt the heartiest desire to announce the Gospel to them. We, 
therefore, consecrated all our efforts to the study of the Tartar lan- 
guages. Inthe course of the year 1842, the Holy See fulfilled our 
wishes by establishing a Vicar-Apostolic in Mongolia. Towards the 
beginning of 1844, messengers arrived from Si-Wang (a small Chinese 
Christian settlement, to the north of the Great Wall), where the Vicar- 
Apostolic had placed his episcopal residence. The Prelate sent us 
instructions for the great journey we were about to undertake, for stu- 
dying the manners and character of the Tartars, and to fix, if possible, 
the extent or limits of the Vicariat.”—Vol. i. pp. 1—3. 


The little cavalcade, consisting of the two missionaries, three 
camels, a horse, and a mule, with their camel-driver, a Thibetian 
convert, set out from the valley of He-Chuy, near the kingdom of 
Naiman, a district of Mandchouria. For safety and convenience, 
they adopted the dress of Thibetian Lamas, it being considered 
ridiculous among the Tartars for a layman to speak on religious 
subjects; nor did our missionaries wish to adopt a secular dress. 
From the shaved head worn by the Lamas, Tartar laymen are 
ealled ‘‘ black men.” The missionaries, therefore, cut off the long, 
black tail of their Chinese habits, and mounted a large yellow 
robe, fastened at the side with five gold buttons, and confined by 
a long red girdle: over this came a red waistcoat, with a violet 
velvet collar: a yellow cap, surmounted with a red knob, com- 
pleted their costume. They adopted Lama customs, abstaining 
from wine and smoking (no slight privations in Tartarian deserts), 
and endured for eighteen months a nomadic life with the severest 
hardships,—beginning each day with the first light, and after a 
long and usually most fatiguing journey, pitching their tent with 
difficulty late at night, then searching for argols (dry dung of 
animals, the only fuel in those deserts) wherewith to light their 
fire, their supper and breakfast consisting alike of a handful of 
oatmeal moistened in tea, made of the coarse leaf used by the 
Tartar peasant, compressed into a large heavy brick. These 
tea-bricks appear to form the chief subjects of commerce between 
the Chinese and the Russians: nor is any other kind of drink 
used by the Tartars and Mongolians, except a very coarse wine, 
made of fermented and then roughly distilled butter-milk. In 
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Lha-Ssa, and among the richer Thibetians, butter was added to the 
tea-decoction, to the great satisfaction of our poor missionaries. 
At rare intervals, a stray bird, or fish, fell into their hands, or at 
the Lama monasteries they were regaled with mutton; but such 
feasts were rare, and thin oatmeal-tea constituted all their nourish- 
ment and refreshment. 

In setting out, the simple Christians of the little settlement 
assisted them affectionately ; but in another day, the three men 
found themselves “alone and without a guide in the midst of a 
new world, travelling across an unfriendly country,” without a 
hope of meeting aught but foes, and with daily and hourly hard- 
ships of the severest kind against which to struggle. Yet neither 
their resolution nor their cheerfulness seem ever to have forsaken 
them, even when death itself seemed inevitable to M. Gabet, 
whose strength sank under the severity of the trial more than 
once. 

- The beginning of their journey was chiefly endangered by 

robbers, for which the country of Gechekten is so infamous, that ‘a 
Gechektan” seems but another name for a man without faith or 
law ; the inhabitants seem driven to robbery to gain sustenance, 
the Chinese having desolated the country by their continual 
ravages to obtain the produce of the gold and silver mines with 
which it abounds, and for which the simple Mongolians are most 
cruelly oppressed. On leaving this country they came to the large 
town of Tolon-noor, or Tchao-naiman, where there are brass and 
iron foundries, in which very large statues are cast. Our mis-— 
sionaries had ‘‘a Christ” very well executed in bronze from 
a French model. They here visited several small Lama monas- 
teries, and made inquiries about Buddhist doctrines; but they 
only received vague and indistinct replies :— 

‘‘ When we demanded any thing more positive and. clear, they always 
seemed extremely embarrassed, and shifted the answer from one to the 
other. The students said their masters knew every thing; the masters 
invoked the unfailing wisdom of the great Lamas; the great Lamas 
regarded themselves as ignorant beside the holy men of certain famous’ 
monasteries. But disciples and teachers, great and small Lamas, all 
agreed that their doctrines came from the west: ‘The further you 
advance towards the west,’ said they, ‘ the more clearly and luminously 
will our doctrines be manifested.’ When we had explained the truths 
of Christianity to them, they disputed nothing, but contented them- 
selves with calmly replying, ‘We have not got those prayers: the 
Lamas of the west will explain every thing: we believe all the tradi- 
tions which come from the west.’ There is no monastery in Tartary of 
any importance of which the Superior does not come from Thibet. 
Any Lama who has travelled to Lha-Ssa is sure of obtaining the con- 
fidence of all the Tartars on his return. He is regarded as a superior 
being, as one before whose eyes all the mysteries of past and future life 
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have been unveiled in the bosom of the ‘eternal sanctuary’ (the 
meaning of Monhe-Dhot, the Mougolian name), or the ‘land of souls’ 
(the Thibetian meaning) of Lha-Ssa.”—Vol. i. pp. 42, 43. 


A few words more about these Lamas may be interesting to 
our readers before we go on further. 

The enormous proportion of Lamas to the rest of the Tartar 
population, at least one-third, we are told, seems surprising, until 
we learn that, with the exception of the eldest, a// the other 
male children are Lamas ; not by inclination, but by compulsion : 
it is the rule, and their heads are shaved or not from their birth. 
The Chinese government encourage Lamanism by especial 
honours and favours ; whilst their own bonzes, or Chinese priests, 
are left in misery and abjection :-— 


“It is said, their secret intention is to decrease the population of 
Tartary by so doing. The remembrance of the ancient power of the 
Mongols is incessantly before them, and, in dread of another invasion, 
they apply themselves to weaken them in every manner possible. 
Nevertheless, though Mongolia is but thinly peopled for its vast 
extent, it could supply a formidable army at command. A Great 
Lama, the Guison-Tamba for example, has but to give the signal, and 
every Mongol, from the frontiers of Siberia to the extremities of Thibet, 
would rise as one man, and precipitate themselves as a torrent wherever 
the voice of their holy ruler commanded them.”—Vol. i. p. 193. 


Celibacy being strictly imposed upon the Lamas, polygamy 
may be considered almost necessary among the few secular 
Tartars remaining :— 

‘¢Tt is,” says our missionary, ‘‘a barrier opposed to licentiousness 
and the corruption of manners..... If the women could not be dis- 
posed of as secondary wives, it is easy to imagine the disorder which 
would arise from the multiplicity of young females without support, and 
abandoned to themselves.”—Vol. i. p. 300. 

The first wife is always mistress of the house, and the most 
respected in the family. 

The Lamas, who flow into the monasteries, from the wild 
Tartar countries, rarely fix themselves definitively. After having 
taken their degrees, as it were, in the great universities, they 
return to their home districts; preferring to lead a freer life, 
more in conformity with their independent characters, in the 
small establishments, which are so numerous throughout the 
uncultivated lands of Tartary. Sometimes they reside in their 
own families, occupied, like other Tartars, in the charge of the 
flocks ; they like better to live quietly in their tents, than to 
subject themselves to the convent rules and daily recitation of 
prayers. ‘These Lamas have no particular religion, beyond their 
yellow or red clothes: they are called “Secular Lamas.” The 
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second class are those who are neither fixed in families, nor in 
monasteries ; they are called ‘‘ Wandering Lamas. They travel 
for travelling sake, with the antipathy of repose, natural in a 
nomadic race; they go from monastery to monastery, stopping 
at all the tents they encounter, assured of the unfailing hospitality 
of the Tartars. Without plan or object they travel on, taking 
by chance any path that presents itself, visiting all accessible 
countries throughout Mongolia, Thibet, and even India and 
Toorkistan. ‘The third class of Lamas are those who live in com- 
munity; their lives are chiefly devoted to prayer and study, 
though they are permitted to keep some cattle, cows to afford 
their principal food of milk and butter, horses to make ex- 
cursions in the desert, and sheep on which to regale on feast 
days. 

In general, every Lama monastery has a royal or imperial 
foundation: at certain epochs of the year the revenues are dis- 
tributed to the Lamas, according to their rank in the community. 
Those who have the reputation of being learned in medicine, or 
clever fortune-tellers, might make good fortunes ; but they seldom 
become rich: their childish and improvident characters make 
them dispense their money as easily as they acquire it *. 

In the strict monasteries, such as Koun-boom, the Lamas are 
supposed to be students throughout their lives; for the know- 
ledge of religion is considered inexhaustible. They are divided 
into four classes: first, the faculty of mysticism, which embraces 
the rules of the contemplative life, and the examples of Booddhist 
saints; secondly, the faculty of the liturgy, comprehending the 
study of religious ceremonies, with the explanation of all things 
necessary to the Lama worship; thirdly, the faculty of medicine, 
with the object of studying the four hundred and forty maladies 
(into which all diseases are classed) of the human body, and 
medical botany; and, fourthly, the faculty of prayer, the most 
esteemed and most remunerative faculty, and, consequently, a 
very numerous one. 

The discipline maintained in some of the monasteries is vigi- 
lant and severe. In the courts and choirs, during prayers, Lama 
censors are seen, standing, leaning on a bar of iron, and main- 
taining order and silence among the brethren. The slightest 
infraction of the rule is instantly reprimanded verbally, and, if 
necessary, by blows from the iron bar, applied alike to old and 
young. ‘They are forbidden the use of garlic, eau-de-vie, and 
tobacco’®. As soon as aman has shaved his head, and assumed 
a religious dress, he renounces his old name, and takes a new 
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one. If you ask a Lama of what country he is, he answers, “ I 
have no country; but I come from such a monastery.” Their 
proverb is, “* The yellow she-goat has no country, nor the Lama any 
Jamily*.” 

Among the true Mongols, the funeral ceremony consists in 
taking the dead body to the summit of a mountain, or into the 
bottom of a ravine. They are then abandoned to the voracity 
of wild beasts, or birds of prey, and are frequently encountered 
by travellers in the desert, the subject of disputes between eagles 
and wolves. The Mongols, living near the Great Wall, are in- 
sensibly adopting the Chinese custom of a coffin and tomb, on 
which occasions Lamas usually attend with solemnity. The 
richer Tartars sometimes burn their dead with some pomp. A 
sort of pyramidal furnace is built of earth, the corpse is placed 
standing upright, surrounded with combustibles, and the building 
is continued till the body is entirely covered, leaving only a hole 
for the smoke. During the burning, the Lamas recite prayers. 
When the body is burned, the building is demolished, and the 
ashes are carried to the Grand Lama; he reduces them to a fine 
powder, and, adding some wheaten flour, kneads them with his 
own hands into cakes, which are placed in a pyramidal figure. 
They are then transported with much pomp to a turret, built 
previously in some spot assigned by the Great Lama. The ashes 
of the Lamas are always buried in this manner. 

A little further on the missionaries met a caravan, conducting a 
four-wheeled carriage, in which the queen of the Khalka country 
was making a pilgrimage to a famous monastery in the province of 
Chan-Si, accompanied by two mandarins of the blue button. These 
pilgrimages seem very common, in spite of the dangers, fatigues, 
or privations attendant upon them. 

The tent of the Mongolian peasant is divided mto two parts ; 
the left for the men, the right for women. Its furniture con- 
sists of a large earthen jar for holding water, some wooden milk 
pans, and a huge iron kettle on an iron tripod. Besides this, 
there is invariably a dirty, ragged sort of sofa, with two bolsters 
terminated with plates of gilt copper, cleverly engraved ; this 
sofa is transmitted from one generation to another. Close to this 
is a small square press, the ‘family altar, on which a little image 
of Bouddha, in wood or gilt copper, is placed: its legs are crossed, 
and the body is entirely swathed in a scarf of old yellow silk. 
Little copper cups are ranged round the idol, in which the daily 
offerings of water, milk, butter, and meal are put. Some Thi- 
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betian books of prayer in yellow silk complete the little altar. 
Those only who wear the shaven head, and observe celibacy, 
enjoy the privilege of touching these prayer-books. A ‘ black 
man” would commit a sacrilege if he laid his profane and impure 
hands upon them. 

Every thing else in the tent seems to be strongly impregnated with 
grease, and rancid butter, rendering them almost insupportable to 
strangers. ‘A cause de cette saleté habituelle, ils ont été nom- 
més Tsao-Ta-Dze (Tartares puants), par les Chinois, qui eux-mémes 
ne sont pas inodores, ni trés-scrupuleux en fait de propreté.” 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls has an unplea- 
sant consequence among Thibetian Lamas, as it is impossible 
for them to rid themselves of the companions which natu- 
rally feast upon the accumulation of dirt. After visiting these 
tents, as well as the monasteries, and remaining in unchanged 
dresses for a month and a half, our unfortunate missionaries were 
in a state which they describe as infinitely greater misery than 
hunger and thirst, or any of the other hardships of their journey. 
They cleaned themselves by applying a mercurial paste to their 
necks, after which they could enter even a Mongolian tent with-. 
out becoming a world of these disgusting vermin. 

The cares of the household belong to the women entirely: ex- 
cepting the exercise of hunting the Tartars enjoy an idle life, the 
conducting cattle and sheep to good pastures being their only 
occupation. Yet they are vigorous, capable of enduring almost 
any amount of fatigue or cold without appearing inconvenienced. 

Accustomed to ride from their earliest years on horses or 
camels, they appear awkward and bewildered on foot. If over- 
taken by night, they do not even take the trouble of descending 
from their animals during their sleep. A caravan at halt must 
be a singular sight at midnight, the camels browsing at large, and 
their riders enjoying as sound a sleep astride between their humps 
as if they were stretched on their beds. Of course they excel in 
all manner of hunting and equestrian feats, in the use of the bow 
and arrow, throwing the noose, and even fire-arms, with which 
they are well supplied; the women find time among their nume- 
rous duties for embroidery, chiefly on leather, which our mission- 
aries declare to be unequalled in France for finish and taste. As 
their lives here are somewhat hard and laborious with few plea- 
sures, it 1s but fair they should be rewarded with admission to 
the Buddhist paradise ; but, still in doubt as to the propriety of 
such an arrangement, they change their sex on entering it ! | 

In the country of Tchakar the missionaries were obliged to 
stop for a couple of days to dry their luggage after a storm of 
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rain and hail, fortunately among some kind-hearted peasants, one 
of whom had held the rank of a Tchowanda under the banners of 
the emperor, when he called forth, as the peasant related, a// his 
forces against the English. The “invincible militia of Tchakar” 
were the last called out ; when the ‘“ rebels of the south” (as the 
English are called by the Tartars), were so much alarmed that 
they demanded peace and withdrew. ‘The peasant therefore had 
not seen them himself, but he repeated the warning of the Chinese 
at Pekin :— 


‘**¢ What can you expect to do,’ said they, ‘against these marine 
monsters? You march to an inevitableand useless death. They live in 
the water like fish. When you least expect them, they appear on the sur- 
face, and throw their fiery Si-koua (literally, pumpkins of the west). As 
soon as the bow is bent to repay them, they plunge into the water 
like frogs. The emperor gave to each Tchouanda a Lama instructed 
in medicine, and initiated in sacred affairs; we depended on them to 
cure us from the maladies of the climate, and to protect us from the 
magic of these marine monsters.’”—Vol. i. p. 54. 


Our travellers arrived at Chaborté on the day of the Chinese 
festival of the worship of the moon, a feast ebserved equally by the 
Mongolians and Chinese, though the former appear to have forgot- 
ten the bloody revolution which took place on this day in the year 
1368. The Chinese wishing to rid themselves of the yoke which 
had been laid on them by the Tartar dynasty of Genghis Khar 
nearly a hundred years before, planned the massacre of the Mon- 
gol soldiers, established in every Chinese family, to maintain con- 
quest. The signal was given by a note concealed in the ‘‘ moon- 
cakes,” and the whole Tartar army throughout the Chinese em- 
pire was destroyed. Among the old Tartars, however, the bloody 
history is known, and the ‘‘ mooncakes” preserve the memory of 
the perfidy of the Chinese, and the hope of future vengeance. 
These ‘‘mooncakes” have an image of the moon impressed upon 
them, that is to say, a little thicket of trees, in the midst of which 
is a hare in form. After this event the Chinese emperor ravaged 
Northern Tartary to a great distance, and burned and destroyed 
their numerous and flourishing cities, whose melancholy ruins are 
constantly met with in these desert journeys. 

Our travellers, in pursuing their journey, had an opportunity of 
assisting a sick person: they give an amusing account of the 
medical science of the Tartars, which is confined to the Lamas 
only. It is invariably supposed to be a Tchutgour, or evil spirit, 
which is tormenting the invalid, and must be expelled. Vegetable 
medicines are first employed to facilitate his expulsion: if none 
are within reach, the Lama writes the name of the medicine on 
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a morsel of paper, which the patient swallows with as much con- 
fidence in its efficacy as if it was the real medicine. ‘ The Lama 
then commences his prayers, conformable to the quality of the 
spirit to be dislodged. If the sick person is poor, then of course 
the T’chutgour is small, and the prayers are short and less solemn : 
sometimes only a simple formula of exorcism; sometimes the 
Lama says not even prayers or pills are necessary... But if the 
patient is rich, and the possessor of large flocks, the case is 
different. He is then persuaded that the Tchutgour is a 
powerful and terrible spirit, undoubtedly one of the chiefs of evil 
spirits; and as it would not be decent for him to journey like an 
imp, it is necessary to present him with fine clothes, a hat, a good 
pair of boots, and, above all, a young and vigorous horse: without 
all this, it is certain that he will not stir; it would be in vain to 
administer remedies, or to recite prayers. It sometimes happens 
that one horse is not sufficient ; for the devil may be of such dig- 
nity as to bring a large suite of courtiers and servants, when the 
Lama exacts an unlimited number of horses: all depending on 
the means of the invalid .... Lamas from the neighbouring 
monasteries are invited to assist, and the prayers continue for 
eight or fifteen days, till the Lamas perceive that the evil spirit 
is gone, that is to say, as long as they find it convenient to live at 
the expense of the family whose tea and mutton they are profit- 
ing by. If at the end of the time the sick person dies, it is the 
most certain proof that the prayers have been well recited, and the 
devil put to flight; it is true that the patient is dead, but then 
he is not dost, for the Lamas assure one that he has been 
transmigrated into a more blessed state than the one he has 
quitted *.” 

While on the subject of medicine, we cannot refrain from 
giving an account of a singular cure effected on a cow:— 


“One day when we had placed our tent beside a Mongolian habita- 
tion, a Tartar brought a cow to the chief of the family, who eat nothing, 
he said, and wasted away daily. 

*‘The chief examined the animal; opened her mouth, and then 
scratched her front teeth with his nail. ‘Ignorant man,’ said he to the 
owner, ‘why have you waited so long to come here? your cow is at 
the point of death; she has, at the most, but a day to live. However, 
there remains one chance, which I will try. If your cow dies, you will 
know it is your own fault; if she is cured, you will say it is a great 
blessing of Horsmoudha’s and of my knowledge.’... He then called 
some of his servants, and commanded them to hold the beast firmly by 
the head, whilst he performed the operation. He himself re-entered the 

tent, and returned soon after, armed with an iron nail and a large ham- 
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mer .... Whilst several Mongols held the cow to prevent its escaping, 
the operator placed the nail under the belly, then with a rude blow of 
the hammer, he drove it in to the head. After that he seized the cow’s 
tail between his hands, and ordered those who held her to let go. Im- 
mediately the unfortunate beast, who had endured this singular opera- 
tion, took to her heels, dragging after her the veterinary Tartar, clutch- 
ing her tail. In this manner they went over about a quarter of a mile. 
The Tartar then abandoned his victim at last, and came tranquilly 
back to us, who remained aghast at this novel method of proceeding. 
He announced that there was no longer any danger to the beast; he 
knew, he said, by the rigidity of the tail, the good effect of the fer- 
ruginous medicine he had just administered.”—Vol. i. pp. 348, 349. 


Our missionaries had now arrived at the monastery of Tchortchi, 
the fayourite monastery of the emperor, which he has over- 
whelmed with presents and privileges. ‘The Lamas in charge of 
it receive a pension from the Pekin court, which, in case of their 
absence by permission of the superiors, is kept accumulating till 
their return. 

In consequence of the imperial favour, this monastery is con- 
siderably cleaner than is usually the case, and the Lamas are 
not covered with dirty rags. But the imperial largess goes but a 
short way in the construction of these buildings. Simple and 
poor as the Mongol peasants are, they are of a generous character, 
especially in any case of their religion. 


‘“When a Bouddha temple and monastery are determined on, a 
number of begging Lamas set out furnished with collector’s passports. 
They pass through the Tartar kingdoms, begging alms from tent to tent 
in the name of the ‘old Bouddha;’... . they are received with joy 
and enthusiasm: no one refuses to give: the rich present lumps of 
gold or silver: those who possess no precious metals, make offerings of 
cattle, horses, or camels: the poor contribute according to their power, 
butter, furs, and ropes made of camel’s or horse’s hair. After some 
time immense sums are gathered together; and, thus in these deserts, 
to all appearance so poor, one sees arise, as if by enchantment, edifices 
whose grandeur and riches defy the resources of the most opulent 
potentates. . . . . Almost all monasteries are constructed of brick or 
stone; though some very poor ones are built of earth: but so well are 
they whitened with lime, that they make no contrast to the others, 
The temples are in general built with elegance and solidity; .... 
opposite to the entrance door is a sort of wooden or stone altar, usually 
in the form of a reversed cone: upon this the idols are enthroned. 
They are rarely standing ; but almost always cross-legged. The figures 
are colossal, but fine and regular in form: apart from the distended 
ears, they belong to the Caucasian type, and have none of the mon- 
strous and diabolical physiognomy of the Chinese idols. In front of 
the great idol, and on a level with the altar, is a gilt bench where the 
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living-Fo, or Grand Lama of the monastery, sits. All the inside of the 
temple is occupied with long forms, nearly level with the ground: a 
sort of divan placed to the left and right of the seat of the Grand Lama, 
and extending from one end of the hall to the other. These divans 
are covered with carpet, and between each is an empty space, to allow 
the Lamas to circulate freely.” 


The Lamas are summoned at the hour of prayer, by a conch- 
shell, which is heard at a great distance. 


‘** Each one takes his cap and cloak of ceremony, and they meet in 
the interior court. The concheshell sounds for the third time, the 
great doors open, and the liwing-Fo enters the temple. When he is 
seated at the altar, the Lamas leave their red boots in the vestibule, and 
advance barefoot and in silence. As they enter, they adore the living- 
Fo with three prostrations ; each then places himself on the divan in 
the rank of their dignities. They sit cross-legged, the two rows face 
to face. Immediately upon the signal of a bell, each one murmurs in 
a low voice some preparatory acts, while they unrol upon their knees 
the formulary of prayer indicated in the rubric. After this short reci- 
tation, comes a moment of profound silence. The bell rings anew, and 
then the two choirs commence a psalm, in a grave and melodious voice, 
The Thibetian prayers, which are generally divided into verses, and written 
in a metrical and cadenced style, are easily harmonized. Occasionally 
the Lamas execute a music little in accordance with these psalms .. . 
it is a confused and stunning noise of bells, cymbals, tambourines, 
conch-shells, trumpets, whistles, &c.; each instrument being furiously 
played, produces the utmost noise and discord.”—Vol. i. pp. 128— 
130. 


The interior of the temple is encumbered with statues and 
pictures concerning Bouddha; numerous copper vases, glitter- 
ing as gold, contain the daily offerings of milk, butter, wine, 
and millet; aromatic plants are burned, and canopies are formed 
over the heads of the idols of rich stuffs, heavily embroidered in 
gold, from whence depend flags and lanterns of painted paper or 
melted horn. ‘The Lamas alone ornament the temples. Paint- 
ings are distributed among them all, but (with the exception of a 
really fine painting in the great monastery of the Temple of Gold 
in the kingdom of Geschektan, which came from Thibet), they 
are generally grotesque and fantastic. They are better sculptors 
than painters, and the temples abound in every variety of well- 
executed designs. [or an interesting description of the great 
monastery of ‘‘ Great-Kouren,” in the Khalka country, we must 
refer to M. Huc’s own graphic pages, as well as for a history of 
the Guson-Tamba, one of the chief incarnations of Bouddha, 
residing at Great-Kouren, and of his visit to the emperor at 
Pekin, accompanied by 3000 Lamas, in 1839. There is so much 
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interesting information of every kind in his work, that we 
hardly know where to make our extracts, from an embarras de 
richesses, which we trust our readers will explore for themselves. 
Nor must we stop to describe an amusing entrance into the old 
Mantchourian town of Ville-Bleue or Koukou-Kotou, and its 
filthy streets ‘“‘remplie d’une fange noire et suffocante de 
puanteur ;” the alarm and dispersion of all the horses at sight of 
their white camels ; nor their own adventures in search of an inn, 
after becoming the prey of more than one wily Chinese, who 
traffic upon the simplicity and credulity of the Mongols ; treating 
them on their first arrival to a meal gratis, taking charge of all 
their ‘little affairs,” until they have cheated and robbed them, 
under the guise of obliging kindness, of all they possess. 

During the war of 1843, a Goliath of the Mongolian kingdom 
of EKfé presented himself to the Chinese, none of whom could 
withstand his prodigious strength. At last a Chinese of small 
dimensions appeared before him with an air of firmness and 
assurance. ‘The Mongol Goliath had already stretched out his 
huge arm to crush him to the ground, when the little Chinese, 
who had his mouth filled with water, squirted the whole suddenly 
into his face! The astonished Tartar applied his hands to his 
eyes, when the crafty Chinese seized his body and upset him, 
amidst the laughter of the spectators. 

At this city our missionaries provided themselves with sheep- 
skin dresses and caps, against the cold they would have to endure 
in the deserts; but their meagre purses only allowed of their pur- 
chasing ‘‘ guenilles @une extréme vétusté, et tellement vernissées 
de suif, qwil etit été difficile @assigner clairement quelle avait été 
leur couleur primitive.” They left this dirty city a month after 
their journey had commenced, and passed on, meeting a caravan 
of merchandise borne on ten thousand camels, and extending over 
four miles and a half of ground. The camel-drivers overwhelmed 
their miserable little cavalcade with derision as they passed by,. 
mingled with imprecations, on account of the alarm and disorder 
the sight of their little mule produced among the camels. They 
continued their journey, through many miserable difficulties, over 
ground inundated by the overflowing of the Yellow River, 
sometimes wading on the unhappy camels, sometimes in boats 
procured with much difficulty, and encamping at night wherever 
they could find some half-dry ground. Once more in the desert, 
we cannot forbear giving the following characteristic specimen 
of desert life, which we will not spoil by translating :— 

‘“‘Ceux qui n’ont jamais mené la vie nomade, comprendront difficile- 


ment que ce genre d’occupation soit susceptible d’étre accompagné 
de jouissances. Pourtant, quand on a la bonne fortune de rencontrer, 
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eaché parmi les herbes, un argol recommandable par sa grosseur et sa 
siccité, on éprouve au coeur un petit frémissement de joie, une de ces 
émotions sondaines qui donnent un instant de bonheur. Le plaisir qui 
procure la trouvaille d’un bel argol est semblable a celui du chasseur, 
qui découvre avec transport les traces du gibier qu'il poursuit,—de l’en- 
fant qui regarde d’un ceil pétillant de joie le nid de fauvette qu'il a 
long-temps cherché,—du pécheur qui voit frétiller, suspendu & sa ligne, 
un joli poisson: et s’il était permis de rapprocher les petites choses des 
grandes, on pourrait encore comparer ce plaisir a l’enthousiasme d’un 
Leverrier qui trouve une planéte au bout de sa plume.” —Vol. i, p. 240. 


Our travellers now entered the Ortons steppes, and half re- 
gretted the overflowed country of the Yellow River, so much 
did they suffer from want of water, and the failure of the herbs 
on which the animals browsed, which appeared to be calcined 
with nitre. The horses looked almost too weak to walk, and the 
humps of the camels became like empty sacks, as they balanced 
themselves painfully on their long legs. They sometimes met 
with terrible storms, from one of which their lives were only saved 
by finding refuge in some grottoes among the rocks. After suf- 
fering terribly from extreme cold and hunger, for the lively 
description of which we must refer our readers to the original, 
they arrived at the monastery of Rache-Tchurin too late to pre- 
vent, as they had hoped, one of the horrible and barbarous cere- 
monies, common among Lamas who pretend to be oracular. 
They encountered here pilgrims making the round of the monas- 
tery by a series of prostrations, without a moment’s cessation or 
food; and this through snow and the severest cold. Some de- 
vout Bouddhists simplify the matter, however, by writing the 
desired prayer on innumerable leaves of paper, which are then 
pasted together, and placed in a hamper, shaped like a cask, and 
turned round on a handle. They can then eat, and drink, and 
walk, whilst the prayers are mechanically and complaisantly 
offered for them. . : 

The missionaries after this traversed the great “Salt Jake,” or 
rather a large tract of country, covered, like snow, with salt, very 
trying to both men and beasts. They then reached some kind- 
hearted peasants, from whom they purchased the unwonted feast 
of a sheep, which strengthened them to endure many more dan- 
gers which we cannot stop to recount. We must pass over many 
adventures as interesting as a romance, and hurry on with them 
across a part of China, at the risk of their lives, however: as at 
this time any missionary of the West found in the interior, was 
condemned to death. ‘They more than once crossed the great 
wall—that gigantic monument of power—which Sir John Barrow 
calculated to be capable of twice surrounding the globe ; but his 
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calculation was formed on that part of the wall which he saw 
near Pekin; at this part it was reduced to ‘‘its simplest expres- 
sion—sometimes built of the commonest masonry, sometimes 
only of earth, and sometimes only a few loose stones heaped 
together.” 

At a village in this Chinese province, they were accused of 
being English, or rather ‘‘ marine devils,” but were saved by a by- 
stander asserting that those monsters were incapable of leaving 
the sea, “for as soon as they feel the earth they tremble or die 
like fish out of water.” In the same village they encountered a 
* living-Bouddha,” or ‘* Chaberon,” who was on his road, with a 
large suite, from Thibet to his own monastery near the Russian 
frontier; his swarthy appearance was full of simplicity except his 
eyes, which beamed with a wildness our missionaries fancied 
almost diabolical. He indulged in much curiosity about them, 
imagining them to be Russians, or Englishmen from Calcutta. 
He seemed very intelligent, demanding an explanation of every 
picture in their Breviary, which he examined closely, and with 
the utmost respect. 

We must say a few words about these ‘* Chaberons,” or ** living- 
Booddhas,” the incarnations of the spiritual essence of Booddha— 
the Eternal—the Author of all—from whom every thing has 
emanated, as light from the sun, and a whom all that has not 
become corrupt here will be finally absorbed :— 


‘‘ The most celebrated of these ‘ living Boodhas,’ are the Talé-Lama, 
at Lha-Ssa; the Bandchan-Remboutchi, at Djachi-Loumbo; the Gui- 
son-Tamba, at Grand-Kouren ; the Tchiang-Kia-Fo, at Pekin ; and 
the Sa-Dcha-Fo, at the foot of the Himalayah mountains . . . Though 
all these Chaberons are incarnations of Booddha, there is a sort of hier- 
archy among them, of which the Talé-Lama occupies the summit; all 
the others acknowledge his supremacy.”—Vol. ii. p. 342. 


Our travellers came to a halt at Tang-Keou-Eul, (four months 
after their leaving the valley of He-Chuy,) finding it impossible 
to proceed with their small cavalcade in a country infested with 
robbers, and difficulties of all kinds. Whilst waiting to accom- 
pany an annual caravan of merchandise, they employed themselves 
in studying the Thibetian language, and continuing their transla- 
tions of the Breviary into that language. After witnessing the 
commencement of the Chinese year and its festivities, they re- 
moved into the famous monastery of Koon-boom, to their great 
satisfaction—its religious atmosphere and profound silence being 
very agreeable after the noisy Chinese town. Koon-boom contains 
nearly 4000 Lamas, and is the subject of continual pilgrimages ; 
but we must leave the reader to explore for himself the very 
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interesting and detailed account of the monastery and the religious 
ceremonies they witnessed in it, especially a most curious “ Fes- 
tival of Flowers,” an exhibition of bas-reliefs of groups of figures, 
larger than life, moulded in butter, and done with marvellous 
animation and expression. 

Our missionaries soon caused some sensation in the monastery ; 
much was said of the two ‘*‘ Lamas of Jehovah,” and their new 
doctrine. Many appeared to be impressed by their teaching, 
finding no difficulty in the mysteries or miracles announced to 
them; and it was with regret that they were obliged to leave the 
monastery after three months’ residence therein, it being against 
the rules for unbelieving strangers to sojourn so long there. They, 
therefore, removed for the rest of the winter to a smaller monas- 
tery close by, called Tchogortan, a sort of country residence to 
the other. The Lamas here studied the care of cattle, and the 
manufacture of butter and cheese, with more earnestness than 
meditation or prayer; but the missionaries did not regret the 
change, and their own freedom from conforming to the rules of 
Koon-boom. They here translated from the Thibetian, a little 
book entitled ‘‘ The forty-two Proverbs of Booddha,”—for some 
curious extracts from which we must refer the reader to M. Hue’s 
pages’, as well as for the Lama tradition of the origin of the Chinese 
Tartars and Thibetians, bearing a great resemblance to our 
Scripture history of the sons of Noah’°. 

Their own camels and horses having recruited their strength, 
they added another camel and horse, and a young Lama as 
camel-driver, to their party, and continued their route towards 
the Blue Sea, or Koukou-noor, where they expected to find the 
Thibetian caravan. The waters of this vast lake, more than 300 
miles in circumference, with daily tides, have the same taste as 
those of the ocean, and can be smelt like the sea at a great dis- 
tance in the desert. he missionaries remained here for a month, 
frequently shifting their encampment, on account of the brigands 
who infest the country. At the end of October, the great Thi- 
betian caravan arrived, several Mongol caravans having joined it 
on the road to sure their own safety. It amounted to 15,000 
long-haired bulls, 1200 horses, 1200 camels, and 2000 men, be- 
sides an escort of 500 Chinese and Tartar soldiers. 

They had to pass over mountains covered with a pestilential 
gaseous vapour, from which they suffered very severely. ‘The cold 
had now become intense ; many members of the caravan fell victims 
toit, and‘ M. Gabet eut 4 déplorer la mort passagére de son nez 
et de ses oreilles.” From not finding a sufficient quantity of fuel 
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to supply so large a caravan, they could not melt the‘ice for their 
food, and were obliged to content themselves with the miserable 
fare of dry oatmeal, or, if the snow-water became tepid, to swallow 
it in haste lest it should freeze on their fingers. M. Gabet be- 
came seriously ill; his hands and feet were frozen, and he was 
obliged to be tied on to his camel: and they had still two months 
before them of this fearful journey! The caravan became silent 
and sad; even the ridiculous figures made by the cattle, wrapped 
up in furs and camel’s-hair clothes, failed in exciting a smile from 
the half-frozen owners; and, to cheer them, they appeared to be 
travelling through a vast cemetery, so strewed was the desert 
with the whitened bones of men and beasts. 

They had lately passed the sources of the famous Hoang-Ho 
river; they now came upon the magnificent Mouroui-Ousson, 
which finally becomes the Yang-Tse-Kiang, and found a curious 
spectacle in it. This was a herd of wild cattle, who had been 
swimming across the river, when it froze, and they became con- 
gealed and incrusted like fantastic islands, in the frozen waters, 
their beautiful heads and horns alone uncovered, but their bodies 
appearing still swimming in the transparent ice’! 

The caravan had now separated into small bands, in hopes of 
finding pasturage and fuel more easily: our travellers had reached 
the most elevated tract of mid-Asia, when a terrific north wind, 
lasting for fifteen days, reduced them to the extremest misery. 
Some idea of this may be gathered from the following example :— 


** Hach morning, as we left our encampment, we took some food, and 
then eat no more till we encamped for the night. As the oatmeal-tea 
was not very supporting.» . we mixed a few little balls with the tea, 
to reserve for the journey. We folded this boiling paste in a hot cloth, 
and placed it upon our breasts.... Over this we had each a thick 
sheep-skin dress, a waistcoat of lamb-skin, then a short cloak of fox- 
skin, and over all a great woollen wrapper. Alas! during these fifteen 
days, our oat-cakes were always frozen. When we drew them out, 
they were but iced paste, which we necessarily endeavoured to devour, 
at the risk of breaking our teeth, rather than die of hunger,”—Vol. ii. 
p. 223. 


The mortality daily increased among the men and cattle; the 
cattle dropped at every step, and more than forty men were 
abandoned, when still living, but beyond the possibility of recovery, 
to this dreadful death: the ravens and vultures quarrelling for the 
bodies within sight and hearing of their late companions. 

At last these terrible mountains were passed ; of our little party 
only the mule had fallen a victim, the weather improved, and with 
it M. Gabet’s health. After escaping from a great fire, among 
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the dry grass of the desert, in which they, however, lost a camel, 
and passing through valleys which appeared lovely in the eyes of 
our famished travellers, they entered Lha-Ssa, the ‘ eternal 
sanctuary,” on the 29th of January, 1846, eighteen months after 
their journey had commenced. 

The houses of Lha-Ssa are well built, of more than one story, 
whitened with lime, and painted with red and yellow stripes: 
these are the sacred colours of Booddha. Their clean appearance 
is but on the outside only however; the rooms inside are small, 
close, and unpleasant in many ways. Some of the houses are 
fantastically built of the white horns of oxen, and the black horns 
of sheep, imbedded in mortar in various patterns: the principal 
streets are wide and clean, but the back streets are very remark- 
able for their dirt. ! 

The palace of the Talé-Lama (the Grand Lama of all, from the 
Mongol word ¢alé, meaning “sea,” signifying that he is an ocean 
of wisdom and power, ) is built on the ‘divine mountain” close tothe 
city, and is formed of a collection of Booddhist temples of different 
degrees of beauty and wealth ; unceasingly occupied by the wor- 
shippers of this portion of the Divine Essence residing in the 
body of the Talé-Lama; but they are grave and silent, apparently 
absorbed in religious meditation. The immense multitudes which 
devotion and commerce combine to bring together from all the 
Asiatic countries, however, produce a very opposite effect in the 
city ; the streets appear stunning from the variety of sounds, 
cries, costumes, and languages. Some of the costumes are 
described as possessing much beauty and grace, always excepting 
the female citizens of Lha-Ssa, who have been obliged, since the 
austere rule of a Sovereign-Lama two hundred years ago, to cover 
their faces with a black paste like pitch, on going into public, 
lest their beauty should be a cause of corruption among the 
Lamas especially. The edict has been scrupulously observed ever 
since, but our missionaries whisper that it has been quite un- 
successful in its object. 

Lha-Ssa has three principal manufactures: stuffs, aromatic sticks 
for burning in the temples, and porcelain ; the abundance of all 
the precious metals in the country, naturally produces skilful 
workmen inthem. As a specimen of Thibetian manners, we may 
mention the invariable sign of respect in saluting one ano- 
ther—putting out the tongue, uncovering the head, and scratching 
the right ear, which three operations are performed at the same 
moment. 

The Chinese government sends two grand mandarins as am- 
bassadors-extraordinary to the court of the Talé-Lama, ostensibly 
to show their respect for Booddha, but in reality to keep watch 
over the government of Thibet, and the various people who resort 
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to Lha-Ssa. At this time their ambassador was the famous 
Ke-shen, whom our readers will remember played so important a 
part in our transactions with China in 1839, when he was dis- 
graced and sent into exile for ceding the island of Hong-Kong 
to the ** marine devils.” He was only recalled from exile in 1844, 
and sent to Lha-Ssa, where much prudence and sagacity was 
necessary in dealing with the Thibetians, who were then in great 
confusion from the murder of three Talé-Lamas one after another. 
Three months after his arrival, Ke-shen published an imperial 
edict, announcing that the emperor had condemned the murderer 
(a Grand Lama) to perpetual exile! A badly-managed insur- 
rection took place, and an attempt was made to massacre all the 
Chinese in Lha-Ssa ; but the culprit submitted : Ke-shen remained 
triumphant ; and a regent was appointed, the Talé-Lama being a 
minor. 

After a short time, the missionaries were sent for by the 
regent, who received them most kindly :— 


*‘ With a half-assumed, half-benevolent smile, but in silence, which 
appeared so droll to them, that they laughingly observed in French to 
each other, ‘ Well! this regent seems good-natured enough; we shall 
do well.’ He desired them to repeat their words in Thibetian ; they 
obeyed. ‘The countenance of the First-Kalon appears radiant with 
goodness,—an opinion with which he seemed much pleased..... 
He then inquired if they could write, and, wishing to see some, they 
wrote in the French, Thibetian, Tartar, and Chinese languages, the 
words, ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?’ ‘ You are men of great learning,’ said the regent, ‘ and 
can express thoughts as profound as those in our books of prayers.’ 
. « » « While still considering their marvellous sagacity, the cries of 
the people, and the noise of the Chinese gongs, announced the approach 
of the Chinese ambassador. ‘ Here is the Ambassador of Pekin,’ said 
the regent; ‘he wishes to question you himself. Speak to him 
frankly, and count on my protection; it is I who govern the 
country.’ ” 


The idea of falling into the hands of the Chinese, was enough 
to fill our missionaries with fears ; but they endeavoured to sustain 
their courage. We must give their interview :— 


‘ Ke-shen, though now sixty years of age, appeared full of strength 
and vigour. His figure was, unquestionably, the noblest, handsomest, 
and most intellectual we had seen in any Chinese. We removed our. 
caps, and made him the best bow we could. ‘ Very well, very well,’ 
said he, ‘ follow your own customs; they tell me that you can speak 
the language of Pekin; and I wish to converse with you a little.’ 
*We commit many faults in speaking; but your highness’s keen un- 
derstanding wiil supply our deficiencies.’ ‘Ah! that is pure Pekin, 
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indeed! You Frenchmen have great facility in all sciences ; you are 
French, are you not?’ ‘Yes; we are French.’ ‘Ah! I know the 
French: formerly there were many of them at Pekin; and I knew 
some of them.’ ‘Your highness must have known some at Canton, 
when you were imperial commissioner.’ . . . This allusion made our 
judge knit his brows; he took a huge pinch of snuff from his box, 
and sniffed it with considerable ill-humour. ‘ Yes, it is true; I saw 
plenty of Europeans at Canton. .... You are of the religion of the 
God of heaven, are you not?’ ‘Certainly ; we are preachers of that 
religion.’ ‘I know it; you are, without doubt, come to preach your 
religion here?’ ‘We have no other object.’ ‘Have you travelled 
through many countries?’ ‘We have passed throughout China and 
Tartary ; and now we are here, in the capital of Thibet.’ ‘ With whom 
did you live in China?’ ‘We answer no questions of that kind.’ 
‘But if I command you?’ ‘We could not obey.’ Here the judge 
struck a spiteful blow on the table. ‘ Your highness says,’ said we 
to him, ‘that the Christians have no fear; why, then, seek to inti- 
midate them ?”’ 


After roughly questioning their camel-driver, he dismissed 
them, and they returned to the regent, with whom they dined ; 
he inquired, with much anxiety, whether they had made any maps 
of the countries through which they had passed; on this their 
safety appeared to depend. He was much relieved at finding 
they had only printed maps, and promised them his kindest pro- 
tection. But they were not allowed to return to their lodgings 
that night. They were well treated, however, though the curiosity 
of the Lamas and servants of the regent, who crowded upon them 
even in their sleeping-room, was sufficiently disagreeable. _ The 
next morning the missionaries were escorted by three Lama con- 
stables to their own lodgings, the regent following immediately. 
In his presence all their effects were sealed up, and then carried 
in procession, with the two poor Frenchmen and the regent, back 
to the palace. Ke-shen awaited them. 


‘“¢* You wish to examine the effects of these strangers ; here they are.’ 
‘ They are neither so rich, nor so powerful as you pretend,’ said the 
regent spitefully..... He appeared somewhat confused at the 
gendarme-part he was playing. .... ‘ What is in these cases?’ 
‘ Here are two keys; examine them yourself.’ Ke-shen reddened and 
drew back. His Chinese delicacy seemed offended ... . ‘ Open 
them yourselves. It is my duty to inspect their contents, but you 
alone have a right to touch them.’ ” 


The missionaries were soon almost forgotten in the admiration 
and astonishment at the French and Latin books, the coloured 
pictures, the sacred vessels, linen and ornaments, rosaries, crosses, 
medals, &c. &c., displayed by all the attendants, and even the 
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regent and ambassador. Ke-shen asked if they had any magic 
lanterns, telescopes, watches, &c., they showed him a small micro- 
scope (which he alone comprehended), but refused to adjust it in 
their then situation. ‘* We thought,” said they, “ that we were 
here on our trial, and not playing a game.” ‘This brought 
Ke-shen back to his inquiries for maps; they showed him 
three, two of the world, and one of the Chinese empire. The 
regent believed them lost, at sight of these, and changed colour 
again and again. 


“¢ We are fortunate,’ said they to Ke-shen, ‘to have met your 
highness in this country ; had you not been here, we might have found 
some difficulty in convincing the Thibetians that we had not ourselves 
composed these maps. But for a man of your knowledge, and accus- 
tomed to European things, it is easy to see these things are not our 
work.’ Ke-shen was extremely flattered with the well-timed compli- 
ment. ‘ It is evident,’ said he, ‘ at first sight, that these maps are 
printed. Look,’ he said to the regent, ‘ these maps are not made by 
these men; they are printed in the kingdom of France. You could 
not distinguish this, but 7 have been long accustomed to the things which 
come from the west.’ These words produced a magic effect on the 
regent; his figure dilated, his eyes glistened with pleasure, and he 
nodded his head, as much as to say, ‘ You are fine fellows.’ ” 


After a lesson in geography, Ke-shen showed himself aw fait with 
the ecclesiastical ornaments, having, as our missionaries remark, 
“ sufficiently persecuted the Christians, whilst he was viceroy, to 
be familiar with all the appurtenances of the Catholic worship.” 
At last, the Chinese ambassador announced, they might ‘‘ Go in 
peace,” and they returned to their lodgings. Their kind friend 
the regent sent them twelve ounces of silver, pretending that it 
was the price of their wretched, worn-out horses; and the follow- 
ing day he gave them a comfortable house of his own to occupy 
gratis. Here they established a little chapel; and the service 
was daily attended by great numbers of the people, Thibetians 
and Chinese alike. 

We trust our readers will seek for themselves the very interest- 
ing details of the missionaries’ sojourn in Lha-Ssa, of the cere- 
monies they witnessed there, and of the impression made upon 
the minds of the regent and some others by the doctrines of 
Christianity. 


“‘We were puzzled at finding the regent appeared surprised at 
nothing. ‘ Your religion,’ he repeated constantly, ‘is like our own; 
we have the same tenets, but we explain them differently. You may 
have seen much in Tartary and Thibet to disapprove among us; but 
those things are only errors and superstitions which have been intro- 
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duced by ignorant Lamas, and which are held by no enlightened Bood- 
dhists.’ He admitted but two points of difference between us—the 
origin of the world, and the transmigration of souls. The regent’s 
faith, however closely it sometimes seemed to approach the Catholic 
doctrines, terminated in a vast Pantheism; but he insisted that we 
arrived at the same results, and he tried hard to convince us of it.”’— 
Vol. ii. p. 330. 


But even Ke-shen,—proud as he was of his knowledge of 
Kuropean affairs,—had some droll ideas of the “‘ marine mon- 
sters ;” among others, he one day said :— 


“The Queen of England appears to have a great understanding ; but 
her husband plays a very ridiculous part; she lets him do nothing at 
all. She has made him a magnificent garden, and filled it with fruit- 
trees and flowers; and in this she keeps him shut up, passing his whole 
life in walking there!” 


But whilst he was amusing himself with these “ useless 
words,” as the Chinese call such conversations, Ke-shen was 
secretly planning the expulsion of these poor missionaries from 
Thibet. The interest shown by the people of Lha-Ssa in Chris- 
tianity and the two Europeans, was too warm to escape the 
jealousy of the Chinese. ‘They had been there but little more 
than a month, when Ke-shen sent for them, 


‘‘and, after a thousand civil speeches, he informed them that Thibet 
was too cold, and too poor a country for them, and that they had better 
return to France. He said this in a careless way, as if they could 
make no possible objection to it. We asked whether he said it as 
advice or asacommand? ‘ Neither the one nor the other,’ said he 
coldly.” 


They thanked him for the interest he took in them, but re- 
monstrated that having once been admitted by authority, they 
had a right to remain there; and reminded Ke-shen that he 
himself was a foreigner like them. These words appeared to 
incense Ke-shen, and shortly after he desired them to withdraw, 
assuring them that he would soon oblige them to leave Thibet. 
Their cause was most warmly espoused by the regent, and they 
became the subject of such hot dissensions for several days be- 
tween the Thibet governor and the Chinese ambassador, that 
they were forced at last to adopt the more prudent alternative of 
signifying their willingness to leave the country, lest the quarrel 
should terminate in serious consequences. ‘The regent expressed 
the utmost sorrow, but was helpless, even to prevent the further 
tyranny of the Chinese ambassador, who announced to the unfor- 
tunate missionaries that he had already made every preparation 
for their departure in eight days, not towards India (a journey of 
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twenty-five days), but actually into the interior of China, and so 
to Macao, a journey of eighteen months! They remonstrated, 
but in vain; and finally, after receiving much kindness from the 
regent, and a sort of cunning civility from Ke-shen, they were 
obliged, on the 15th of March, 1846, to leave Lha-Ssa, before 
the wounds caused by the cold and fatigue of their last journey 
were healed. Ke-shen gave them a mandarin called Ly-Kouo- 
Ngan, and fifteen soldiers to accompany them. The mandarin 
Ly was a miserable diseased soldier, worn out, not with fighting, 
but with eau-de-vie. 

We have not space to follow them day by day through this 
painful journey: less disastrous than the last, only that their 
lettre-de-cachet, sealed by Ke-shen, obtained their ouwlah or beasts 
of burden at every station, notwithstanding the unconcealed dis- 
like of the peasantry to their Chinese guard. But their route lay 
up some terrific mountains still covered with snow, along the 
brink of precipices of frightful depth, bridged with single trunks 
of trees, over frozen lakes, and in frequent danger of avalanches. 
Sometimes the path was so steep that instead of remaining on 
horseback, they could only cling on to the tails of their mules— 
or descended glaciers sitting, guiding their perilous way by the 
hands. For two entire days on one mountain they describe their 
situation as “‘ suspended between life and death”—their courage 
cheered each night by recitals of the horrible catastrophes which 
generally take place at the passing of each caravan. M. Gabet, 
still weak from his former sufferings, fell insensible on the snow, 
and had to be carried by the soldiers. The sunshine on the snow 
also affected them so severely, that one day the whole party were 
laid up at a village, blind, and in agonies of pain. 

At Bajoung they received a visit from a robber-chief, Proul- 
Tamba, ‘* the Abd-el- Kader of these mountains,” and were hospi- 
tably entertained at his castle. Some of the villages near this were 
at war with each other, and their ou/ah was accordingly conducted 
by women, against whom the men of the next village could not 
fight ; a ruse more worthy of a cunning Chinese than a Thibetian. 
They had been overtaken by another small caravan containing a 
mandarin and his son; both, however, died in the course of this 
fatiguing journey, and at Adzou-Thang, the melancholy caravan 
containing the two dead bodies joined our missionaries. 

After these sufferings the town and valley of Bathang appeared 
‘“‘ravissante” and enchanting in their eyes, and the Chinese 
soldiers breathed more freely on entering a less hostile country ; 
but their misfortunes were not quite over: they mounted again 
into snow and ice on the mountains, and in a few days the 
Mandarin Ly, who had sunk daily under the severities of the 
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journey, died. The missionaries now became the conductors of 
their little procession with the three dead bodies, and, after being 
once more nearly swallowed up in the snow, were very thankful 
to reach the Chinese frontier, nearly three months after leaving 
Lha-Ssa. 

A postscript tells us that they arrived at Macao in October, 
and that we may expect an account of the two years they have 
spent since in China, which will, we feel sure, give us a much more 
valuable and interesting view of the interior of China than we 
have as yet had any means of obtaining. 

Before we take our leave of these interesting volumes, we must 
offer a few remarks on the more directly religious part of the 
subject,—on the relation between Christianity, as here exhibited, 
and Paganism. 

These missionaries adopted the course which has ere now been 
attempted, with a certain success, by other missionaries of the 
Roman Church. In India the Jesuits in the seventeenth century 
announced themselves as ‘‘ Brahmans,” who had come from a far 
country to announce the true ‘‘ Brahmanism !” The Jesuit, Robert 
de Nobili, forged a deed, in ancient Indian characters, to prove 
that the Roman ‘‘ Brahmans” were of older date than those of 
India, and that the Jesuits descended in a direct line from the 
god Brahma! The Jesuit missionaries in China are said to have 
adopted a course of proceeding equally inconsistent with truth. 
They persuaded the authorities in China that the primitive theo- 
logy of their nation, and even the doctrine of Confucius, was 
almost identical with Christianity; and they are said to have 
invented a variety of historical fictions with a view to persuade 
the Chinese. that Jesus Christ was known and worshipped by 
their nation many ages ago. Messrs. Huc and Gabet, in the 
same manner, pretended that they were ‘‘ Lamas,” or Buddhist 
priests, who came from the ‘ West,” the people of Tartary and 
Thibet attaching great weight and authority to ‘ Western” 
Lamaism, as being enlightened by the Zalé Lama, their spiritual 
head or deity. Now, we do say, that, however such a mode of 
proceeding might deserve the praise of artfulness and ingenuity, 
and however likely it might have been to meet with success, it 
was in itself wrong, because grounded in falsehood and deception ; 
and Christianity ought not to be propagated by the aid of lies. 
Can it be expected that God’s blessing will rest on such pro- 
ceedings? Assuredly not. Indians, and Chinese, and Tartars 
may be deceived into an acceptance of Christianity ; but there is 
a worm at the root of such Christianity. It can never thrive ; 
and, in fact, it has been found that after a time it passes into 
heathen idolatry. In such a system as this the offence of the 
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Cross is at an end. How foolish were the Apostles and first 
preachers of Christianity in telling the heathens to turn from 
their idols to serve the living God! How needlessly irritating 
and offensive must we deem the language of the Prophets and the 
Apostles in proclaiming boldly the truth of the Gospel! If the 
Jesuitical mode of preaching the Gospel be the true one, the 
Prophets and the Apostles had only to announce their religion as 
the true Paganism—the ‘‘ genuine” worship of Jupiter, of Dagon, 
or of Astarte—and the truth would without doubt have encoun- 
tered fewer obstacles. 

The fact appears to be this. The position of the modern 
Roman Catholic missionary, in regard to heathenism, is altogether 
different from that of the early Christian missionaries. Chris- 
tianity, under the influence of Romanism, has become so assimi- 
lated to heathenism, that it is impossible to draw any broad line 
of distinction. It is a religion of the same kind. Worship is no 
longer paid to God only: it is paid in an equal degree to saints 
and angels. ‘There are as many objects of worship as in hea- 
thenism. The heathen sees the Roman Catholic bowing like him- 
self before images and idols: he sees him using’ vain repetitions 
and prayers in an unknown tongue, as he does. The whole cere- 
monial and many of the practices are identical to a great degree. 
The Roman Catholic is, therefore, unable to go to the heathen 
with the slightest chance of success, if he is to tell him that there 
is but one true God, and that idols are an abomination. He is, 
therefore, driven to the necessity of trying to deceive the heathen 
into the belief that Romish idolatry is older and more authoritative 
than heathen idolatry. We have a curious illustration of the 
working of Romanism in the case of the Regent of the Buddhists 
at Lha-Ssa. This intelligent man could not discern any difference 
between Buddhism and Romanism, except in the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls and the creation of the world! Like 
some of the heathens in earlier times, he would doubtless have 
acknowledged Christ as a ‘“‘ Bouddha,” just as a Hindoo might 
be induced to look on Him as an incarnation of Vishnu. But is 
this, we ask, to preach the Gospel? Is this voluntary admixture 
of idolatry and Christianity the right or Christian course to 
pursue? Is a system, which is based on deception, a true or a 
salutary system? M.Huc appears to found his hopes of the 
future conversion of the people of Tartary and Thibet partly on 
the spirit of inquiry which Buddhism sanctions, but chiefly and 
especially on their extraordinary reliance on mere external ob- 
servances and ceremonies. He infers from this that if the Roman 
Catholic ceremonial, in its full splendour, could be introduced 
amongst these people, they aga be converted in multitudes. 
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And we think it very likely that he is right. But we look in vain 
for Christianity or faith in this. M.Huc had a fine image of 
Christ on the Cross erected in his chapel at Lha-Ssa, and he tells 
us, with great delight, how a pious Buddhist, after contemplating 
this image for a long time, fell down in worship before it, acknow- 
ledging it to be the “only Bouddha!” This gives us an idea of 
the way in which Romanism may in these countries be engrafted 
on heathenism, and in which the result may be a mixture of 
Paganism with Christianity. | 

We now turn to Mr. Prinsep’s little book on Tartary and 
Mongolia; and we deem this work deserving of attention, not so 
much on account of the geographical details which it supplies, 
derived, in great measure, from M. Huc’s travels, but on ac- 
count of the views which it rather insmuates, than directly 
states, in reference to Christianity. The tendency of Mr. Prin- 
sep’s book, is, we regret to say, hostile to Christianity. His 
effort is to prove that Christianity is borrowed, in all its prin- 
cipal ideas, from Buddhism ; that its early success is to be attri- 
buted to its identity with Buddhistical principles; and that, at 
this moment, the Buddhist has only to acknowledge the divine 
mission of Christ, and he becomes a Christian at once, being 
already one in all other points. 

With these objects, Mr. Prinsep most carefully establishes, 
as far as he can, the great antiquity of Buddhism. He carries 
back the era of Buddha’s life (the founder of this system) to a 
remote period, (and we do not believe that he is incorrect in 
his argument, though evil m his purpose,) with a view to prove 
that this religion is far older than Christianity ; forgetting, ap- 
parently, that Christianity is a development of the Hebrew 
religion, the original and true faith. He argues that its Serip- 
tures or sacred books are more ancient than those of Chris- 
tianity. Now we presume that no one denies that the sacred 
books of the Buddhists, (who were originally a sect derived from 
Brahmanism, five or six centuries before the Christian era,) are, 
like those of the Brahmins, of profound antiquity, as old, pro- 
bably, as some of the books of the Old Testament. 

But then the question comes,—Is Christianity, as Mr. Prinsep 
hints pretty broadly, a mere plagiarism from Buddhism, or no? 
Mr. Prinsep remarks, that, in the Life of Sakhya-Muni, the 
founder of the Buddhist system, his doctrines “are represented 
as having been delivered in discourses held to his ten disciples, or 
as arising out of occasions not unsimilar, in some respects, to 
those recorded in our Evangelists.” (p. 137.) Surely, this is rather 
a weak ground on which to infer that the Evangelists borrowed 
the idea of their history from Buddhism. Supposing Sakhya to 
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have been a real person, though a false teacher, and to have had 
disciples ; it was natural that his discourses with those disciples 
should become a subject of record, just as the actions of our Lord 
were recorded by His disciples; but it does not follow that the 
idea, in either case, must have been borrowed from any other 
religion. Mr. Prinsep argues, that ‘‘the idea of a divine Spirit 
being moved to take on itself a human form for the instruction 
of mankind, and for the redemption of the human race from the 
sins into which it had fallen by a course of degeneracy, is Boodhis- 
tical.” (Ibid.) We reply that it is more than Boodhistical ; it is 
natural. The idea of an incarnation of Deity, and for purposes 
beneficial to mankind, is as much the characteristic of Brah- 
manism, as of Buddhism. It was known to all the ancient sys- 
tems of idolatry. The gods assumed human bodies, or even those 
of animals. Buddhism exhibits no peculiar resemblance in this 
point to Christianity. Mr. Prinsep has not attempted to show 
that the offering up of the only Son of God as an atonement for 
the sins of the world is a Buddhistical notion. The Buddhist 
notion of Sakhya-Muni, their great teacher, even as represented 
by Mr. Prinsep, is altogether different from that of Jesus Christ. 
He was merely one amongst many gods, who became incarnate 
for the purpose of saving mankind from the dominion of sin. His 
birth is represented as being attended with miracles; but, as 
Mr. Prinsep says, “‘ not of the same description with those which 
attended the birth of our Saviour.” An aged man, “ like Simeon,” 
‘“‘bears witness to the child’s divine mission ;” and Sakhya, ‘‘ a¢ 
school, displays learning which confounds the doctors and pro- 
fessors.” (p. 138.) Surely, Mr. Prinsep would not infer from 
this, that the Evangelists must, even if no such events had really 
occurred in our Saviour’s life, have borrowed their ideas from 
Buddhism! There is nothing to support such an idea, except a 
mere resemblance, which even, as Mr. Prinsep represents it, is 
very imperfect, and implies a different origin. And, again, 
Sakhya ‘“‘ marries twice,” says Mr. Prinsep, then ‘‘ practises 
mortifications, till finding his body weakened, he bathes in the 
Nyranjana river, and takes refreshment afterwards, to recover 
his strength. ‘This is a species of baptism.” (p. 188.) 

We think Mr. Prinsep is peculiarly unfortunate in his attempt 
in this place to trace a resemblance between Sakhya’s history and 
the Gospel. Our Lord did not marry; nor did He practise 
mortifications ; nor did His body become weakened by His mor- 
tifications; nor did He seek by bathing, and taking nourish- 
ment afterwards, to recover His strength. The history is per- 
fectly different ; and, to compare this bathing in the river with 
the Baptism administered by John, is impossible. There is 
nothing in common between the two histories, except the fact of 
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an individual going into water. He is afterwards tempted by 
the God of Pleasure, and resists him. He is then inspired, 
and preaches his doctrine—that there is sorrow in life ; and that 
faith in his doctrine, and obedience to it,- will remedy sorrow, 
and obtain salvation in an improved state hereafter; and that 
every one will, in the end, cease to exist, and be absorbed into 
the Divine Spirit. He lives to eighty years of age, dies peacefully, 
revered and honoured for his sanctity; and his relics are col- 
lected and preserved as of pre-eminent sanctity. He denies any 
eternity of future punishment, and teaches a universal purgatory 
by transmigration of souls, through which all persons will in the 
end be saved. 

Now in all this, as stated by Mr. Prinsep himself, the resem- 
blances to Christianity are, in all cases, so slight, and the dif- 
ferences are so many and so obvious, that it is really astonishing 
to see any attempt to trace a likeness. The only points of re- 
semblance are the temptation,—which, however, appears to have 
been of a very different character in many respects from that of 
our Lord,—and the necessity of faith and obedience, which is com- 
mon to all religious systems. The doctrine actually preached ; 
the transmigration of souls; the final salvation of all; the denial 
of eternal punishments ; the peaceful death of the teacher at an 
advanced age, are all totally unlike Christianity. 

We will take the first book that we lay our hands on, and give its 
life of Sakhya-Muni or Buddha, from which the reader may 
judge of the resemblance between it and the life of Christ. 


“‘The circumstances of the life of Buddha, which we find recorded, 
are very few. Conformably to the prevailing usage of the country, the 
infant was, a few days after his birth, presented before the image of. a 
deity, which is said to have inclined its head when the child was brought 
near its shrine, as a presage of his future greatness. In his tenth 
year the boy was placed under the guidance of a spiritual instructor, 
whose name, according to a Mongol account of the life of Buddha, was 
Bak-Burenu Bakshi. He soon developed mental faculties of the first 
order, and became equally distinguished by the uncommon beauty of his 
person. At the age of twenty years he married a noble virgin named 
Yasdédhasta Dévi, in the Ceylonese account of his life. He had by her 
two children, a son (whom the Mongols call Racholi, the Ceylonese, 
Rahula Kumareyo) and a daughter. At this period of his life it is re- 
lated that earnest meditations concerning the depravity and misery of 
mankind began to engage his mind, and he conceived a plan of retiring 
from human society, and becoming a hermit. His father endeavoured 
to frustrate this design; Buddha escaped the vigilance of the guards 
appointed to watch him, and took his abode on the banks of a river, 
named in the Mongol history Arnasara, or Narasara, in the kingdom of 
Udipa. MHere‘he lived during six years, undisturbed in his devout 
eontemplations. At the expiration of this period he came forward at 
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Warnashi (Varanasi, 7.e. Benares) as a religious teacher. It is said 
that, by some who heard him, doubts were at first entertained as to the 
soundness of his mind; but his doctrines soon gained credit, and were 
propagated so rapidly, that Buddha himself lived to see them spread 
all over India. He died in his eightieth year.” (Klaproth’s Asia 
Polyglotia, p. 122, &c,; I. J. Schmidt’s Geschichte der Ostmongolen, 
pp. 312, 313°.) 


We now leave it to the reader whether the “ extraordinary 
similitude” which Mr. Prinsep sees between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, more especially in the (ives of their respective founders, 
exists except in his own imagination. We readily admit the 
great similarity between many of the peculiar tenets and observ- 
ances of the Church of Rome and Buddhism, and other heathen 
systems; but we lack proof of any peculiar resemblance between 
Christianity, as represented im the Scriptures, and Buddhism. 
Points of resemblance there are between Christianity and Buddh- 
ism, Brahmanism, Druidism, Magianism, and the false religions of 
Rome and Greece, not to speak of the ancient philosophical sys- 
tems. It would be easy to show that Brahmanism recognises in 
a certain sense the Unity of God, and the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and the Incarnation, and the need of faith and obedience. The 
Vedas and sacred books of the Brahmins are older than those of the 
Buddhists. They almost equal the Bible itself in antiquity. The 
Brahmins, like the Roman Catholics, haveimages and incense. They 
practise mortifications from which the most ardent Roman Catholic 
devotee would shrink. They acknowledge the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. They imagine the birth of a Deity without a father. They 
ascribe the utmost spiritual powers to religious austerities and asce- 
ticism. They recognise the power of an anathemaor curse, evenover 
the gods themselves. They hold that faith transcends in its merit 
all saerifices and austerities. They believe that men will, accord- 
ing to their merits, enjoy thousands of years of happiness in some 
of the heavens, or of misery in some hell, though they hold the 
universal salvation of all finally. They believe that crimes may 
be expiated by penances. They had “ five” sacraments or rites 
even in the time of Menu. In the worship of their images they 
employ incense and flowers; and they dress them with various 
ornaments and jewels. The monastic orders are numerous: 
many of them have large establishments or monasteries, supported’ 
by lands and alms’. Analogies might easily be traced between 
this and that action of our Lord, and some avatar of Hindoo 
Mythology. But to pick out this or that detached point of re- 
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semblance between two systems from a mass of other facts of a 
totally different character, and to argue that one of these systems 
must necessarily have been borrowed from the other, on account 
of the mere fact of these casual and imperfect coincidences, ap- 
pears to us to be extremely illogical. By this mode of argument, 
we might easily prove that Christianity is derived from Brah- 
manism, or from any other heathen system, or trace the descent 
of one idolatry from another with which it never had any con- 
nexion. Mr. Prinsep is so eager in his attempts to identify 
Christianity with Buddhism, that even the slightest verbal re- 
semblance is enough for hun. Buddha, he says, declared that 
‘“‘another ” teacher was to come after him. ‘‘ Begawa Metteyo” 
was to be the name of this teacher; and Mr. Prinsep remarks, 
“the name ‘ Metteyo’ bears an extraordinary resemblance to 
Messiah ;” evidently implying that the latter is a corruption of 
the former. This is certainly a new light for both Jews and 
Christians, who have hitherto believed that the word ‘‘ Messiah” 
is a Hebrew one, and signifies ‘‘ anointed,” being equivalent to 
‘“‘ Christ.” It is this universally admitted etymology which Mr. 
Prinsep attempts to set aside, by alleging the resemblance in 
sound between the words “ Messiah” and ‘“ Metteyo.” This 
reminds us of the ingenious translator of the Bible, who, finding 
the word “shachal” (lion) in the Book of Job, very neatly 
rendered it by “jackal!” 

The spread of Christianity, according to Mr. Prinsep, (pp. 162, 
163,) is very easily accounted for. The ‘‘ Boodhists of the West” 
(he means the disciples of Pythagoras) at once accepted Chris- 
tianity, as identical with their own faith :— 


‘Tt was no abjuration of an old faith that the teachers of Christianity 
asked of the Boodhists, but a mere qualification of an existing belief, by 
the incorporation into it of the Mosaic account of the creation, and of 
original sin, and the fall of man. The Boodhists of the West accepting 
Christianity, on its first announcement, at once introduced the rites and 
observances which for centuries already existed in India. From that 
country Christianity derived the monastic institutions, its forms of 
ritual, and of Church service, its councils or convocations to settle 
schisms on points of faith, its worship of relics, and working of mira- 
cles through them, and much of the discipline, and of the dress 
of the clergy, even to the shaven heads of the monks and friars.” 
—p. 163. 


~ We wonder Mr. Prinsep has omitted here the Pope and the 
Dalai-Lama, where the resemblance is really striking in some 
respects. Did he mean to except the papacy from amongst those 
institutions which he is pleased, in defiance of all history, to 
ascribe to Christianity at its “ first announcement ?” He might 
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just as well maintain that the Dalai-Lama has always existed in 
Christendom, as that monasteries, the worship of relics, the dress 
and mitres of the clergy, or the tonsure, have existed from the 
commencement of Christianity. Why, any well-informed Roman 
Catholic even would tell him the incorrectness of such notions. 
Monasteries were not heard of till the fourth century. Asceti- 
cism was advocated by the Montanists in the third century, and 
was gradually introduced afterwards into the Church. The 
veneration of relics began in the fourth century, pilgrimages at 
the same time, the use of images soon after. About the same 
time, the use ofa distinctive dress by the clergy—lights in 
churches in the day time—the use of incense—and chanting anti- 
phonally. The tonsure in the fifth century. The doctrine of 
purgatory, in the sense of the Buddhists and many other heathens, 
7.¢. aS excluding all notions of eternal punishment, had been 
introduced by Origen, from the heathen philosophy, in the third 
century. Now we concede most unreservedly to Mr. Prinsep, 
that many of ¢hese institutions or observances had a heathen 
origin. Dr. Newman himself has admitted, that the peculiar 
tenets of the Church of Rome are, to a great extent, borrowed 
from heathenism, or from heresies which were based on hea- 
thenism, and that Dr. Conyers Middleton was quite right in 
saying so. But, admitting that many of these practices were 
introduced in direct imitation of heathenism, after the time of 
Constantine the Great, with a view to attract the remaining 
heathen into the Church’s communion, Mr. Prinsep’s theory will 
derive but little benefit from the concession. For the introduc- 
tion of all these ‘‘ Buddhistical” practices and notions was 
several centuries too late. What became of all his ‘“‘ Buddhists 
of the West” during the two, three, or four centuries in which 
Christianity did not offer them images, or relics, or pilgrimages, 
or incense, or lights, or purgatory, or shaven-headed clergy, or 
monasteries? Generation upon generation of these ‘‘ Buddhists 
of the West” lived as Christians without ‘‘ Buddhism,” so that 
we must seek some cause of their conversion which does not 
depend on the identity of Christianity and Buddhism. And 
really, when we remember the way in which St. Paul and the 
other Apostles denounced heathen idolatry, and the uncompro- 
mising tone of their followers in reference to heathenism, in what- 
ever shape it presented itself to them, we are astonished at the 
imaginary picture which Mr. Prinsep draws of the first founding 
of the Gospel. The heathen were merely to acknowledge Christ 
as a “‘ Buddha,” and that was quite enough—none of their reli- 
gious convictions were to be disturbed in any way! Mr. Prinsep 
does not seem to be quite a visionary; and yet his views are to 
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the last degree visionary and absurd. He magnanimously throws 
over historical facts altogether, and assumes that whatever 
now exists in the Church of Rome, must have existed when 
Christianity was first preached! This is, without doubt, a very 
easy way of settling questions: and it may be a very agreeable 
amusement to raise splendid theories on such assumptions, and 
to direct such theories against Christianity; but if men will 
amuse themselves in this way, they must be prepared to have 
their absurdities pointed out, and to occupy the place in public 
estimation which their ignorance and their false reasoning de- 
serve. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ETC. 


1, Addresses and Charges of Edward Stanley, D.D., late Bishop of Norwich, with 
a Memoir. By Arthur P. Stanley, M.A. 2. The Church Catechism expounded, 
illustrated, and proved from Scripture. By the Rev. J. H. Gooch, M.A. 3, 
Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from the Conquest to the 
End of the Thirteenth Century. By T. Hudson Turner. 4. Church Education 
at Home and Abroad, and the Emigrant’s Friend. By the Rev. H. Ives Baily. 
5. The History of Greece from the earliest Period to the Roman Conquest, &c. 
By Miss Corner. 6. A Text-Book of Zoology for Schools. By Philip Henry 
Gosse, A.L.S. 7. Ann Ash; or, the Foundling. By the Author of “ Charlie 
Burton,” &c. 8. Catecheticai Lessons on the Sacraments, The Apostles’ Creed, 
The Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. 9. A Manual of Ecclesias- 
tical History, from the First to the Twelfth Century inclusive. By the Rev. E, 
S. Foulkes, M.A. 10. Short Forms of Prayer for Family or Private Devotion, 
compiled from the Prayer-Book of the Church of England. By a Clergyman. 
11. Amaranth. By Oscar von Redwitz. 12. Muse Populaire. Pierre Dupont. 
—Nouvelles Confidences. Par A. de Lamartine.—Thédtre de F. Ponsard. 
13. Cecile; or, the Pervert. By Sir Charles Rockingham. 14. Stuart of 
Dunleath. A Story of Modern Times. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Ravens- 
cliffe. By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 15. The Order for the Visita- 
tion and Communion of the Sick, and the Ministration of Private Baptism of 
Children. To which are added Psalms and Lessons suitable for the Edification 
of Sick Persons, selected and arranged, with some Suggestions as to their use 
at the Visitation of the Sick. By the Rev. Ralph Allen Mould, M.A. 16. 
Essays from “ The Times.”—The Chace. By Nimrod.—A Popular Account of 
Discoveries at Nineveh. By Burton Henry Layard, Esq., D.C.L. 17. The 
Family Almanack and Educational Register for the Year of Our Lord, 1852, 
&e. 18. The Duty of English Churchmen, and the Progress of the English 
Church in Leeds. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. 19. A Letter, &c. on 
the Fifty-fifth Canon, and the Kirk of Scotland ; with an Appendix, &c. By 
E. C. Harington, M.A., Chancellor of the Cathedral Church of Exeter. 20. A 
Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford, at his Second Visitation, Novem~- 
ber, 1851. By Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford.—Miscellaneous. 


1.—Addresses and Charges of Eywarp Staniey, D.D. (late 
Bishop of Norwich), with a Memoir. By his Son, ArtHuR 
P, Srantey, 4.4. London: Murray. 1851. 


Our readers will not expect that with the utmost stretch of 
charity, we can admire all the points in the late Bishop Stanley, or 
approve of all his doings. He had grievous shortcomings, he 
made lamentable mistakes. But to err is human; and what 
we feel in reading his Memoir, and recalling what we knew of 
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him, is—that he was so essentially well intentioned and right 
principled, his heart was so completely in the right place, and 
beat so healthily ; in a word, that he lived so entirely (accord- 
ing to his view of it) in the spirit of his sacred office, that we 
were right glad to see announced, right glad to become the 
possessors of, the Memoir before us. 

The volume which Mr. Stanley has put forth is not a large 
one, and not half of it is occupied by the Memoir. The rest con- 
sists of certain Addresses to the Bishop’s former country parish- 
ioners, and some others delivered in his episcopal capacity on 
solemn occasions, together with a couple of Charges to his clergy. 
We confess that these latter are to us much the least interesting 
as well as the least edifying portion of the book. 

Bishop Stanley’s early history is briefly this. The younger 
son of an ancient and lately ennobled family—owing to accidental 
circumstances he received a miserable education, the deficiencies 
of which—though made up for, as far as possible, by most praise- 
worthy application at Cambridge—were felt to the latest day of 
his life; as is testified by sundry anecdotes which we have heard 
from the lips of some of his most intimate friends, concerning 
the good bishop’s scholarship. An extraordinary passion for the 
sea (so great, that “as a child he used to leave his bed, and sleep 
on the shelf of a wardrobe, for the pleasure of imagining himself 
in a berth on board a man-of-war,”) was overruled by circum- 
stances; and in three years after he had received Holy Orders, 
he found himself in possession of the family living of Alderley. 
To the duties of his parish (and they seem to have been beset with 
no light difficulties) he applied himself with much devotion, and 
for two-and-thirty years continued to discharge them according 
to his notions of their requirements. 

The portion of the Memoir which relates to these years of 
parochial ministration, is, to our mind (as we have already inti- 
mated), the most interesting, and we may add the most useful part 
of the volume ; for though—thank God !—“ energy and exacti- 
tude” are not so rare now, as to draw upon one who so devotes him- 
self to his work ‘“‘ the reproach of singularity, and even of metho- 
dism ;” yet the means by which a good man combats with success 
—even with partial or apparent success—the difficulties which 
meet him at first, must ever be interesting and to some extent 
suggestive to others who are engaged in a work bearing any 
similarity to his. Wesay “partial or apparent success,” because 
we feel constrained to confess misgivings as to the way in which 
the rector went about his work; in other words, as to the prin- 
ciples upon which he based his teaching and his operations (and 
this without reference to what we happen to know, from other 
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and notorious facts, actually were his theological views). ‘‘ The 
general result” (so his biographer sums up) “‘was what might have 
been expected. Dissent was all but extinguished. The church 
was filled, the communicants many. To the better disposed of the 
parishioners he was, as they expressed it, ‘ their father and leader 
in every thing that was good.’ Even when they differed from 
him, they would say, ‘As the rector says it, we must not go 
against him.” A very delightful picture, and we have reason to 
believe not overdrawn. 

As we said just now, the late bishop’s dogmatic peculiarities 
are but too well known. For this we would seek to find excuse 
which may plead in mitigation. We would remind our readers 
that during the first quarter of the present century, what vitality 
of religion did exist, was almost confined to those who had been 
‘‘awakened” by the preaching of John Wesley and his followers ; 
and that Bishop Stanley’s own cast of mind was such as naturally 
to disable it from breaking through the theological fog which so 
generally enveloped his contemporaries’. 

Such was the early history of one destined for the episcopate, 
a post into which he was thrust by the late Lord Melbourne, having 
attracted that nobleman’s attention (it was believed) by the pub- 
lication of some ultra-liberal political views in favour of Ro- 
manists ;—a post which (to his honour be it spoken) he had 
already twice refused’; a post, finally, for which he was in many 
respects singularly ill-fitted, but which nevertheless he discharged, 


1 We subjoin a few extracts in proof of this. 

“The want of a regular classical education, as well as the peculiar turn of his 
own mind, indisposed him to purely literary studies, of which the nicer subtleties, 
whether in scholarship, metaphysics, or theology, were, on every account, distaste- 
ful to him.” —Memoir, p. 16. 

“The contrast of the elaborate systems of later divinity with the simplicity and 
freedom of the Bible, was a topic to which he constantly recurred: and though 
giving a full practical assent to the Creed and worship of the Church of England, 
he never could endure minute controversies relating to the details of its doctrines 
and ceremonies.”—Ibid. 

“Let us then abide by the faith of our Protestant ancestors, whose object was to 
proclaim that there was a deeper and more scriptural unity than the unity of eccle- 
siastical organization or of ecclesiastical details: I mean, the unity of Christian 
principle, the unity of the Spirit.”—Charge to Clergy, p. 70*. A sentiment in 
which, abstractedly taken and nakedly stated, every Churchman will cordially coneur, 
What is meant in the mouth of Bishop Stanley, may be gathered from the whole 
tenor of the lamentable Charge to his clergy from which it is extracted. 

We must add a few words of his biographer, who well knew what and of 
whom he was writing. 

** And thus he became more thoroughly identified with his See, and, if one may 
so say, more consecrated and solemnized by its influences, than many would have 
been who abstractedly ascribed a more sacred origin and a more mystical character to 
the order of episcopacy ” [and therefore of the priesthood ].—Memoirs, p. 29. 

? Mr. A. Stanley mentions but one occasion on which his father had “ declined 
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upon the whole, so as to win the respect of all of every party 
whose respect was worth having. Of course it will not be sup- 
posed, that we are blind to the great and grievous faults, the 
eccentricities, or the too often ignorant hostility of the late 
prelate to what we have been taught to consider to be truth and 
right. But these things notwithstanding, we deliberately affirm 
that the late Bishop of Norwich won the respect of men of every 
party: for to what shall respect be due, if it be withheld from 
frankness and sincerity, from untirig energy, uncompromising 
hostility to what he considered wrong, much personal piety, and 
a constantly present sense of the responsibilities of his sacred * 
office? He was at all times accessible, kind, and patient; con- 
siderate and fair towards those whose opinions differed from his 
own. Conscientious and exact, he required from others that 
obedience to the calls of duty of which he set them so bright an 
example. He was so generous, that no personal opposition ever 
provoked his lasting enmity ; above all, so noble-minded a gen- 
tleman, that anonymous letters were always put by uNREaAD. In 
fine, though we cannot exactly apply to him the well-known 
words nihil quod tetigit non ornavit, yet we may say that what- 
ever he thought his duty he attempted to do, and all which he 
attempted according to his power he thoroughly did. What 
was the result? It was, that the diocese, which at the time of 
Bishop Stanley’s imstallation was a proverb and a by-word 
through the whole Church, was left—when he was called away 
twelve years afterwards—in those very respects in which it had 
been most grievously wronged, a model among sees. 

We propose to subjoin a few extracts in support of some’ of 
the statements which we have made, merely premising that if no 
such book as Mr. Stanley’s Memoir had been published we should 
have written in the same strain. 

It is well known that one abuse which the bishop set himself 
stedfastly to reform was that of non-residence. Some notion of 
the state into which Bishop Bathurst had allowed the diocese to 
fall, in this respect, may be formed from the following, out of 
several, testimonies :— 


“The deanery of Sandford,” writes a clergyman from that district, 
“is made up of twenty-eight parishes, containing a population of 
about 12,000 . . . When I first came here, in 1837, out of the twenty- 


overtures of a similar nature,” viz. with regard to the then contemplated erection 
of the see of Manchester. But we happen to have the best reason to believe, that 
the statement above made is true. 

- 8 Sacred, because of its purport ; not, alas !—in his view—because of its origin. 
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eight parishes five churches only were open for Divine service twice on 
the Lord’s-day. In 1849 all the parishes enjoy this great blessing 
except three, in one of which the population does not amount to 50 
persons, and the stipend of another does not reach 60/. yearly.” 

“In 1837,” said a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Norwich, 
‘‘T saw from my window nine parishes, of which only one contained a 
resident clergyman. Of those nine parishes there is now (in 1849) 
only one which does not contain a resident clergyman.”—pp. 34, 35. 

‘‘ His methodical habits,” writes his biographer, ‘‘here came to 
his rescue. The same punctuality, which had characterized his ma- 
nagement of his parish, he now applied more systematically to his 
larger sphere. Maps and statistics of the diocese and city were eagerly 
studied; all letters from the clergy were carefully acknowledged, pre- 
served, and carefully laid up in chests devoted year by year to the ac- 
cumulated store; all anonymous letters carefully closed as soon as 
opened, but kept unread to verify the handwritings of their respective 
authors; all his own letters, even on the most trifling matters, regis- 
tered, endorsed, and copied; the previous career and qualifications of 
every candidate for ordination minutely required and recorded. 

‘*The activity with which he hunted out each case of neglect or abuse, 
as if with the zeal of a personal friend of the party injured, or a per- 
sonal enemy of the culprit—and it may be also, the almost military 
rigidity with which he regarded matters of discipline and professional 
duty—at times lent a greater appearance of harshness and severity to 
his requirements than was really involved in them. It is certain that 
his strict enforcement of them, especially of these which related to 
residence, and the performance of the full service on Sundays, follow- 
ing—as it did—on a state of great relaxation, produced a bitter feeling 
in a large portion of his clergy. This feeling was for a long time the 
chief cause of the general unpopularity which for the first years of his 
episcopate attached to his name. The resistance which he thus en- 
countered was extremely painful to him; he was unable to conceive a 
clergyman devoid of the sense of obligation by which he was himself 
animated; and it was doubly trying to find that he was charged with 
enmity to the Church, often by the very persons on whom he was 
vainly endeavouring to impress the observance of its most important 
rules. ‘I came into the diocese,’ he said, ‘not with the expectation 
of finding it a bed of roses, but rather a bed of thorns; but my greatest 
trials arise from those of the clergy who are loudest in their cry of the 
Church in danger, but who never do any thing to keep it from danger!’ 
The greatness of the work before him, and of the obstacles thus thrown 
in his way, weighed heavily on his mind. ‘I am well,’ he writes in his 
first visitation, ‘and as far as I can see and learn, am going on well; but 
the more I advance, the more humbled do I feel by the importance of 
my position. My only hope and consolation is, that I am a sort of 
pioneer for better days; and that the seed I am, as far as I can be, 
sowing, will bring forth fruits when I am gone to a more peaceful and 
Christian world than this.”’—pp. 32—34. 
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The bishop’s character was not devoid of a little human 
vanity; and these concurred with his fearlessness and sincerity 
in possessing him with the notion (at least so it’ seemed to us) 
that he was set by Providence “in the gap ;” that he was bound 
to come forward on all occasions to impugn certain supposed 
errors and publish certain cherished opinions. Hence public 
actions, and public speeches, which gave much offence at the 
time—and what wonder? ‘‘ God grant,” he is reported to have 
written, ‘‘that I may be an instrument in His providence of ex- 
tending what I conceive to be more enlarged and Christian views 
amongst the clergy” [he had just been speaking of ‘‘ the High 
Church party”, ‘‘and thus be the means (and for this I mainly 
accepted my office) of disseminating a wider and more comprehen- 
sive spirit of Christianity throughout the land.” To quote the 
words of his biographer, ‘‘ It was not merely that he was a Whig 
in politics, and a stanch supporter of a Whig ministry, but that 
in all the various questions where politics and theology cross one 
another, he took the side of free and comprehensive, instead of 
precise and exclusive views ; and to impress them upon others 
was one chief interest of his new situation.”—p. 52. 

One of the most wholesale and offensive of the bishop’s at- 
tacks upon a doctrine of the Church was contamed in his 
Installation Sermon, a document which his son has not re- 
printed, only, as it would seem, because his Primary Charge, 
which he has reprinted, “ reiterates the same sentiments in a more 
detailed and perspicuous form.” We could have wished, for his 
own as well as for his father’s sake, (as we have said in an earlier 
part of this notice,) that he had not exhumed, from the oblivion 
ito which they had fallen, one or two other pieces from the same 
pen, with which in whole or in part he has made up the present 
volume. From them we forbear to make any extracts. De 
mortuis nil nist bonum is a maxim which we should desire to for- 
get least of all in the case of one who really was in many points 
a fine and admirable character. 

We would rather present our readers with a few extracts from 
‘‘ Notes of an Ordination Address.” Speaking of sermons the 
Bishop says : 


‘* The advice that I should give is, that it should be practical .... 
Always bring forward those doctrines, but bring them forward only in a 
practical and true point. For instance, never speak of original sin in a 
vague way as merely a malady with which the world generally is af- 
flicted, but point out its inveterate inherence in the heart as manifested 
in the daily practice of every believer. Again, the doctrine of faith; let 
it always be associated with good works as its only genuine and ad- 
mitted fruit.” 
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‘Respecting your amusements . . . a general principle is all that I 
shall venture to suggest. Remember that the eye of the world is upon 
you, and that in this world there are weaker brethren who may take 
offence at pursuits in themselves comparatively innocent, which if im- 
partially analysed might be considered as free from reproach. Do no- 
thing, then, adopt no amusements, which may tend to lower that re- 
spect for your ministerial character which above all other things should 
be maintained consistently.” 

“Take care not to substitute a tract for a visit. A kind word or 
visit is far better even than a good tract. Without effectual visiting there 
can be no effectual preaching. The moment you leave your door, you 
are the sower going out to sow. Look out for opportunities not unsea- 
sonable to them. If any one has listened to tales against you, by re-. 
turning good for evil show yourself his friend . . . Remember that 
amongst many you are as much a missionary as your predecessors were 
on the same spot ten centuries ago. If they will not endure you close 
at hand, watch at a distance, so as to give succour in the hour of need: 
and that hour will come sooner or later, and you will be received as a 
minister of heavenly truth where, heretofore, your labours were re- 
jected.” 

**' You have to maintain your principles as members of the Church of 
England, and you have to maintain charity towards those who will not 
assent to those principles. In those principles be firm, but do not re- 
nounce intercourse with separatists: [we beg, by the italics which are 
our own, to call special attention to these words, which appear to us to 
enunciate a duty too often neglected, grounded upon a truth too frequently 
forgotten] that renunciation would be the concession of a leading prin- 
ciple—for remember your promise and vow to take charge of your whole 
flock.”—pp. 185*—189*. 


Much as we deplore some points in Bishop Stanley’s character, 
we must look upon them more in pity than in anger; for it is 
evident that his very failings were the exaggeration of his virtues. 
Thus was he “tolerant” of dissent, and “liberal” in the ex- 
tremest sense of these ill-used words? It was not that he cared 
little for truth (when he knew it to be truth), but that he cared 
much for charity. Did he manifest an undue repugnance to 
“elaborate systems of divinity” and “the nicer subtleties whether 
in scholarship, metaphysics, or theology?” This arose from an 
over-appreciation of the truth, that “ life is real, life is earnest ;” 
an over-realization of the duty, 


‘We must act, that each to-morrow 
May find us further than to-day.” 


If, again, he sometimes rushed with blind impetuosity into 
controversy, or stept out of his way to do an eccentric act, it 
would be unfair to attribute this altogether to the love of singu- 
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larity which would combat generally-received doctrines simply 
because they are generally received, or to the petty vanity which 
delights to shock the reasonable prejudices of mankind. No: it 
was rather due to an excess of that generosity which hastens to 
sacrifice itself; to an exaggeration of the fearlessness which 
stigmatizes as cowardice the whispers of a more hesitating pru- 
dence. In connexion with these remarks we cannot help ex- 
tracting the following passage which has forcibly struck our own 
mind, from the bishop’s private journal, under date of December 
31, 1843 :— 


‘*‘The question now with me, or rather long since has been with me, 
‘Watchman, what of the night?’ How stands my account? . . May 
we all in our respective stations feel, that as by our example and con- 
duct others may stand or fall, we should ever prove in the earnestness 
of our Christian profession that we would be feeders of the sheep in the 
Christian fold. 

‘‘'To myself more especially the injunction comes with twofold force, 
and few suspect and fewer know how incessantly, in season and out of 
season, the sense of my responsibility haunts and overwhelms me. 
God give me judgment and understanding in the exercise of those high 
functions committed to me, and may I, when tried in the balance, not 
be found wanting. If, in feeling impatient and excited under the ma- 
nifestation of those evil and angry passions in which the controversial 
Christian would delight to indulge, as if bitterness of spirit were a gos- 
pel virtue, I avert my thoughts from dwelling on those topics which 
separate man from man, and answer to myself, ‘ What are those ques- 
tions of strife to thee?’ may God impress me more forcibly with the 
importance of diligently carrying out the essence of religion, as declared 
by our Saviour to be comprised in the two great commandments, Love 
to God and to my neighbour.” —p. 93. 


And again from his journal on the last day of 1848, just five 
years subsequent to the foregoing extract, occurs the following 
touching passage; a passage which derives a mournful interest 
from the fact, that, being the last record of his thoughts con- 


tained in the journal, it seems like a glimmering presentiment of 


what was so soon to happen. 


** And now, oh my God, whose eye is upon me, and who canst search 
my heart to the very inmost, hear the prayer I would offer in sincerity 
and earnestness, on my entrance to probably the last division and scene 
of my mortal life. The threescore years and ten have passed, and the 
remaining years must be few in number. Grant that thy Holy Spirit 
may enable me so to act in the high and responsible vocation in which 
thy Providence hath placed me, that my declining years may be devoted 
to thy service, and that, in all my doings and intentions, the advance- 
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ment of thy holy religion and the true vital interests of the Catholic 
Church of Christ may be my prominent object and end and aim.” 
areey oF 95. 


We have room but for-one extract more: and it shall be one 
which, together with a former one touching the bishop’s treat- 
ment of anonymous letters, we earnestly commend to special 
attention. The following entry occurs in an early portion of his 
journal :— 

* Little do they guess how engrossed I altogether am in one sole 
object; the spiritual and temporal welfare of the diocese. By night, in 
my many waking hours, the working of my mind is how and what can 
be done by me to promote the end for which I accepted a situation for 
which, in every other point, I feel myself so unqualified and unfit. I 
accepted it with a determination not to make it a source of profit to myself — 
or patronage for others, it being my unshaken determination to expend not 
only the whole proceeds of the emoluments on the diocese, but the greater 
part of my private fortune also, saving little or nothing more than it was 
my wish to do at Alderley; that, with regard to patronage, no motives 
of private interest, or mere connexion, or formal friendship, should sway 
me in giving preferments; and that the names hitherto on my list consist 
of individuals known to me only by respectability and fitness for the 
situations to which I could appoint them. Such are the feelings with 
which I accepted the office of a bishop; on such I have acted hitherto ; 
and God grant that nothing may induce me to depart from principles 
which will alone justify me in entering on a line of life and arduous 
responsibility, drawing me aside from pursuits and tastes with which my 
habits were far more congenial.”’—Memoir, p. 27. 

Admirable sentiments! noble resolutions! adhered to to the 
very letter, we have reason to believe. 

But we must have done. Disagreeing, as we do, from many 
of the sentiments of the subject of this Memoir, we could not 
but honour him in his life, and are glad to pay this tribute to his 
virtues. In spite of its faults, we have read with pleasure the 
volume we have been reviewing; and shall assign to it a place on 
our shelves, side by side with the worthies of our Church. And 
why! Not because we herein read of shining talents or of high 
attainments. Not because it is a record of saving sagacity in 
times of peril, of unerring orthodoxy, or of confession unto death. 
But because Bishop Edward Stanley is a name synonymous with 
UNSWERVING RECTITUDE OF PURPOSE; because it speaks to us of 
one who did what he did ‘“‘as of sincerity, as of God, in the 
sight of God;” because the last of the few wandering words 
which escaped him ere every gleam of life and reason had passed 
away, proved that his dying heart was in his diocese, and his 
latest thoughts were for its benefit :—‘‘ If there are but twenty, 
they ought to have their double service.” 

Gc g 2 
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u.— The Church Catechism expounded, illustrated, and proved 
from Scripture. By the Rev. J. H. Goocn, DLA., Head 
Master of Heath School, Halifax, Gc. London: Longmans. 


A very sound and orthodox exposition of the Church Catechism, 
which will be of much use to teachers. 


111.—Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from 
the Conquest to the End of the Thirteenth Century, with numerous 
Illustrations of existing Remains, from original Drawings. By 
T. Hupson Turner. Oxford: John Henry Parker, and 
377, Strand, London. 1851. 


Tere are few subjects, probably, of equal capabilities, concerning 
which so little has-been written of late years as the Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages; few topics, we mean, affording 
an equally accessible field of interest and instruction. On all 
other points connected with the period intervening between the 
accession of William the Norman and the demise of the last of the 
Plantagenets, we are, or ought to be, fully and minutely acquainted, 
from the dress of a queen consort to the habit of a mendicant 
friar, or the accoutrements of a knight to that of his war-horse. 
On these, indeed on every subject, great or small, connected with 
those centuries, we have the most ample details, varied, it is true, 
both in colouring and outline, as the authors look upon the period 
in question as the golden or the leaden age of English life; for 
few either here or elsewhere take the candid and philosophic line 
which acknowledges at once the glittering merits and the glaring 
faults of those times, varied according to the principles or pre- 
judices of the writers, yet still giving, or professing to give, the 
fullest information regarding the mind and manners, the men and 
women, the hawks and horses, and, above all, the wood and stone, 
of this interesting era. But of the domestic architecture of the 
time we have scarcely any thing worthy to speak of, nothing in 
any way having a claim to enter into a comparison with the very 
able, erudite, and interesting volume before us. It would be 
unfair to the illustrations and the letter-press to give the palm to 
either. ‘The plates are designed and executed with that grace as 
well as accuracy which characterizes ail the architectural illus- 
trations of this publisher; and the letter-press has, in addition to 
those substantial merits which weigh with the professed student 
of architectural antiquities, two great attractions for the general 
reader. In the first place, unlike many works of the kind, it is 
intelligible: though strictly scientific it is never obscure ; where 
a simple phrase will express the writer’s meaning, it is always 
adopted ; and where a more technical mode of diction is necessary, 
the style is so very clear that the uninitiated may with little diffi- 
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culty decipher the meaning. In the second place, Mr. Turner 
has rendered the work highly znteresting by the insertion of many 
curious facts relating to the history and manners of the times in 
which his scenes are laid, and these are naturally, and as it 
appears almost necessarily, interwoven with the principal subject. 

The Introduction briefly describes the domestic architecture of 
the Romans in England, and proceeds to give some notices of the 
Saxon period, gradually preparing the reader for the days of 
Norman domination. The first chapter gives the results of the 
author’s researches regarding the twelfth century, and the second 
supports and illustrates his conclusions by accounts of the prin- 
cipal existing remains of that period. The third and fourth treat 
the thirteenth century in the same manner. The fifth contains 
various highly interesting extracts from the Liberate Rolls of 
Henry I11., 1229—1259. And the volume concludes with supple- 
mentary notes of foreign examples, and an appendix of documents. 

We subjoin a few extracts, that our readers may have the 
opportunity of judging of the contents of this entertaining as well 
as valuable work. 

After thirty-two pages of the Introduction already mentioned, 
the work thus commences :— 


‘* An inquiry into the state of domestic architecture in England 
during the twelfth century is attended with much difficulty. The com- 
paratively few remains of domestic edifices of that period which have 
descended to our times are either so greatly dilapidated, or so entangled 
with later alterations, that we are compelled to resort to early writings 
and evidences for materials to aid in describing their main features, 
and to determine the plan of construction usually adopted at the date 
of their erection. | 

‘Such writings and evidences consist of the more ancient accounts of 
the exchequer; of early conveyances of property, prepared late in the 
twelfth, or at the beginning of the thirteenth century, and of notices in 
chroniclers and other writers. The process of evolving any consi- 
derable amount of information from these sources is painful and 
laborious ; but whoever would successfully pursue this subject, must 
have recourse to it. The deeds referred to are especially important ; 
the boundaries and descriptions of property set forth in them frequently 
supplying valuable facts for consideration and comparison; and it is 
chiefly from an assemblage of isolated facts that we can venture to 
speak, with any degree of authority, upon the character of the various 
buildings adapted to domestic accommodation, either in the twelfth or 
succeeding century. There is also another species of information which 
must not be overlooked, viz. illuminations in ancient manuscripts, but 
unfortunately these pictorial decorations are comparatively scarce 
anterior to the thirteenth century, and are, generally speaking, not to 
be too greatly relied upon as evidences of architectural style; however, 
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they frequently afford useful hints as to minor details which should not 
be disregarded. - 

** It results from a comparison of these various authorities, that in 
England, particularly in the southern parts of the country, ordinary 
manor-houses, and even domestic edifices of greater pretension, as the 
royal palaces, were generally built, during the twelfth century, on one 
uniform plan, comprising a hall with a chamber or chambers adjacent, 
The hall was generally situated on the ground-floor, but sometimes 
over a lower story which was half in the ground; it presented an ele- 
vation equal or superior to that of the buildings annexed to it: it was 
the only large apartment in the entire edifice, and was adapted, in its 
original design, to accommodate the owner and his numerous followers - 
and servants; they not only took their meals in the hall, but also slept 
in it on the floor—a custom the prevalence of which is shown by nume- 
rous passages in early authors, particularly in the works of the romance 
writers. 

‘In medizeval Latin this apartment, and not unfrequently the whole 
building, is termed ‘aula ;’ thus the royal palace was styled, ‘ aula 
regis, both in legal records and in chronicles. When the French lan- 
guage became generally used, the hall or building was called, ‘la sale’ 
or ‘salle ;’ but in Saxon and Norman times alike, the chief mansion was 
vernacularly designated a ‘hall:’ a place named ‘halla Haroldi,’ or 
‘ Harold’s hall,’ occurs in the sheriffs’ accounts for Hampshire through- 
out the reign of Henry the Second. Hence the origin of the modern 
word ‘hall,’ as applied to a country residence.” —pp. 1—3. 


Amongst the more minute details which are presented to us in 
the course of these pages, we find that, in the 19th of Henry the 
Third, twenty-five thousand great nails with heads were supplied 
for the king’s house at Winchester, by the borough of Gloucester, 
which, from its vicinity to the Forest of Dean, was the Birming- 
ham of the middle ages. 

The following very interesting particulars are given of the great 
hall of Oakham castle :— 


‘* On the capitals at the springing of the arches are female figures and 
animals playing on musical instruments, but. these are much mutilated ; 
a harp and two crowts may still be seen. In the same situation in the 
aisles are human heads very well executed. The arches have no pro- 
jecting label, but the outer moulding is the same as that round the win- 
dow recesses filled with the tooth-ornament, and resting on heads against 
the walls; under this is the plain wall, and within this the quirked 
ogee. 

“ The corbels which support the outer arches are very fine; they con- 
sist of a moulded corbel, out of which is cut a small arch, with the 
tooth-ornament on the angle, this is supported by an animal which 
again is supported by two heads. ‘The one nearest the entrance-door at 
the east end appears to be what is heraldically called a ‘ cat-a-moun- 
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tain,’ and is supported by the heads of a king and queen, which appear 
evidently to be those of Henry the Second and his queen, Eleanor of 
Guienne. The next is a lion supported on two heads, male and female, 
which appear to be portraits. The third has the mane and tail of a 
lion, but the head is different; this is supported by two heads without 
beards, but still apparently male and female, with very expressive faces. 
The fourth is a bull, supported by male and female heads, remarkable 
for the mode in which the hair is dressed ; indeed, the whole series are 
highly valuable as examples of costume, showing the various modes of 
wearing the hair and beard at that period. The disposition of the folds 
in the drapery of the musicians is also very characteristic of the sculp- 
ture of thetime. The roof is a king-post roof, but has nothing original 
except the pitch, part of it having been put up by Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham, and the rest being modern. 

“The style of building clearly shows it to be about 1180; and as it 
is said to have been built by Walkelyn de Ferrars, that date agrees 
with it. 

“It should have been mentioned, that the spring-stones or skew- 
tables of the gables on the north side, are each supported by two heads, 
male and female. The crests of the gables, too, are ornamented with 
large figures; that at the east end being a figure in long surcoat, 
mounted on the back of a lion or other animal; and that at the west 
being a sagittary, the bow and arrow of which are now gone, having 
served as a mark for rifle-shooters some years since, and by that means 
destroyed.’—pp. 30, 31. 


That archery has been superseded by the practice of fire-arms 
is a well-known fact; but that the living professors of the one 
art should destroy the lifeless representatives of the other, is 
singular and not praiseworthy. 

Amongst the many other passing indications of the state of — 
medizeval society, Mr. Turner notices the wealth of the Israelites, 
as manifested in their houses. The Jew’s House at Lincoln is 
well known; regarding that called Moyses Hall, at Bury St. 
Edmunds, we find the following valuable remarks :— 


That tradition should have assigned the name of the Jew’s House 
to this building, and also to the two tenements of the Norman period at 
Lincoln, is a fact not without significance, and worthy of attention. 
From Saxon times until the close of the twelfth century the Jews were 
allowed full liberty to trade in this country, and were comparatively 
unmolested in the possession and enjoyment of their gains. Being the 
wealthiest members of the community, it is not unlikely they con- 
structed substantial habitations, as much for the security of their per- 
sons and property as from any other motive. It is certain that, in all 
early deeds relative to the transfer of tenements once held by Jews, 
those tenements are usually described as builtof stone. It was not till 
the thirteenth century that the Israelites were subjected to that long- 
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continued system of oppression and exaction which terminated in their 
expulsion from the country by Edward the First, in the year 1290. 
That expulsion was accomplished in a manner so sudden and violent, 
that the memory of it was likely to be strongly impressed in any 
place where substantial monuments of their former residence still 
survived. 

‘‘ The Jews of Bury St. Edmonds were driven from that town in the 
year 1190 by Abbot Samson, in the time of whose predecessor they 
appear to have had manyillegal transactions with the subordinate officers 
in the monastery, some notices of which occur in the interesting chro- 
nicles of Jocelin of Brakelonde. In 1183, Saneto, the Jew of St. 
Edmondsbury, was fined five marks, that he might not be punished for 
taking in pledge certain sacred vessels.”—pp. 46, 47. 


The following passage reminds us of the “‘ domestic architec- 
ture” of the late William Rose, Esq., author of ‘‘ The Court of 
Beasts,” ‘“ Anecdotes of Monkeys,” &c. In his very peculiar, 
though very comfortable house at Jundemoor, near Christ Church, 
having first erected a drawing-room in the Italian style—a bed- 
room and a kitchen—he added chamber after chamber on the 
ground-floor, connecting them by a long brick passage running 
between them, which terminated in another eccentricity entitled 
The Persian Seat :— 


“The directions for repairs and additions to royal manor-houses, 
issued by Henry the Third, prove that no systematic plan was adopted 
with reference to those buildings. Where a large extent of ground was 
enclosed, forming that which was called a court (curia), the original 
building of which was of small extent, it was the custom to enlarge the 
accommodation, as required, by the erection from time to time of new 
edifices, as chambers, chapels, kitchens, which, in the first instance, 
were isolated from each other, in fact, dotted here and there within the 
enclosure; when a number of separate buildings had been thus created, 
they were gradually connected by covered passages (aleic), built of 
wood, sometimes open at the sides, but more frequently made quite 
weather-proof, so that the queen might walk from her chamber to chapel 
with a dry foot.”—p. 59. 

The information however contained in these pages, is not con- 
fined to mere architectural details, and the manners and customs 
necessarily arising from the account of them—there is much that 
is interesting respecting other matters, such, for instance, as 
husbandry of different kinds. 

The account given of the introduction and culture of the various 
fruit trees and fruit-bearing shrubs and plants, is well worth 
perusal, and contains many facts not generally known. Amongst 
other things we are told that— 


*‘ Nuts were cultivated in England in early times to obtain oil. It 
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was estimated by an English writer of the early part of the fourteenth 
century, that one quarter of nuts ought to yield a gallon of oil.’— 
p. 144, 


The woodcuts, to which we have before alluded, include besides 
designs of entire and ruined buildings, and various portions of 
them, such as doors, windows, arches, &c., illustrations from 
painted glass of the trades of the thirteenth century, and others 
from illuminated manuscripts of an equally interesting nature, 
referring to the manners and customs of the ages to which they 
belong. 

And now we must take leave of this volume, cordially wishing 
it that success which it eminently deserves. 


1v.—Church Education at home and abroad, and the Emigrant’s 
Friend. By the Rev. H. Ives Battey, Vicar of North Lever- 
ton, Notts, &c. London: Longmans. 


Tue author of this work is well known as the author of * The 
Liturgy compared with the Bible;” and no one could be more 
competent than himself to direct the instruction of children in 
the doctrines of the Prayer Book. The volume before us fur- 
nishes the materials for catechetical instruction on all parts of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and many useful hints. 


v.—The History of Greece from the earliest Period to the Roman 
Conquest, dc. By Miss Conner. london: Dean and Son. 


A neat and compact little volume, intended for the use of 
schools, and founded on the histories of Greece by Grote and 
Thirlwall, and other modern writers. 


v1.—A Text-Book of Zoology for Schools. By Puttire Henry 
Goss, A.L.S. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


A comPENpIous treatise on zoology, scientifically arranged, and 
very beautifully illustrated by woodcuts. 


vir.—Ann Ash; or, the Founding. By the Author of “ Charlie 
Burton,” “ The Broken Arm,” &c. London: John Henry 
Parker, 377, Strand. 1851. 


One of those delightful little books which intended primarily to 
instruct, amuse, and refine the poor, cannot fail to interest, and 
ought to improve the rich into whose hands it may fall. 
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vit1.—Catechetical Lessons on the Sacraments, The Apostles Creed, 
The Ten Commandments, and The Lords Prayer. London: 
John Henry Parker, 377, Strand; and Broad-street, Oxford. 
1851. 


A most useful work, admirably adapted to its purpose; the 
veteran as well as the novice may derive much benefit from it. 
We have noticed, however, one singular and reprehensible omis- 
sion. Speaking of the rrrst Commandment, Deists, Jews, and 
Socinians are mentioned, amongst those who break it; whilst in 
the sEconpD, no allusion is made to Romish Idolatry. This is the 
more singular, as the work commences by saying— 


‘* The Catechism reminds us that there are two Sacraments only, 
because in the Romish Church there are five other ordinances, errone- 
ously so called.”—(See Art. xxv.) 


1x.—A Manual of Ecclesiastical History, from the First to the 
Twelfth Century inclusive. By the Revo. HE. S. Fourkes, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. Oxtord: 
John Henry Parker. 1851. 


Tuat a work of the kind indicated in this title was much wanted, 
will be readily admitted by all, who have attempted either to 
gain or give instruction on the subject of Ecclesiastical History. 
Whether the volume before us supplies this want, is another and 
a different question. From the very hasty and partial perusal 
which we have been able to bestow on this performance, we are 
inclined to think that the author has employed great industry in 
collecting and arranging his materials, and great impartiality in 
comparing his authorities; but that he is somewhat deficient in 
judgment, and not remarkably felicitous in style, we select a few 
passages to illustrate our meaning. ie following, for instance, 
strikes us as very ‘‘ odd: ”— 


** Regulations appertaining to order are to be found in the epistles 
of the same Apostle [sc. St. Paul]: partly with reference to the par- 
ticular Church he is addressing, partly tending to the edification of the 
whole Church. Many rites, ceremonies, and ordinances, were ap- 
pointed, but a good deal was left to the discretion of the individual. 
The Gentiles were not obliged to observe the law, nor the Jews to lay 
it aside. Hence many customs ceased with the occasion which gave 
rise to them; for instance, the directions concerning abstinence from 
blood, and from things strangled, and the like. To which may be 
added the love-feasts, a community of goods, baptismal immersion, 
exorcism, the kiss of peace, observance of the Jewish Sabbath; in a 
word, ceremonies may be abrogated by the power that made them, and 
such a power has never been wanting in the Church. On the other’ 
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hand, there are apostolical injunctions which have been continued obli- 
gatory to the present time; for instance, abstinence from fornication, 
and the observance of the Lord’s-day, or Sunday.”—p. 7. 

We were surprised at the following :— 

“As for the letter of Abgarus to our Lord, and His reply, the 
account given of them by Eusebius is so circumstantial and unhesi- 


tatingly put forward, that it would seem rash to conclude them 
among the spurious productions of the age.” —p. 12. 


It is also a peculiar mode of expression to speak of 

‘“‘ The departure of the sceptre by tlie extinction of the Herods.” 

Our next quotation, however, is of a more seriously objection- 
able nature, — 

“The gradual silence of the oracles [i,e¢. the heathen oracles] is 
likewise undeniable; and consequently the decay of the carnal idolatry 
upheld by them. By a remarkable coincidence it may be said to have 
commenced with the equally carnal law, and to have ceased with the 
law.’—p. 21. 

This needs no comment. Take again the following :— 

** The ordinance of the Christian Eucharist, there can be no question, 
was borrowed from the eucharistical post-coenium among the Jews; 
though it is not so clear when bread and wine were first employed in 
the feast of the Passover.” —p. 32. 


It would, however, be unfair to judge of the work from these 
isolated passages ; for_thereis much, very much, which is valuable 
and useful, and the volume may find its way very profitably into 
a theological library, provided it be used as a Aelp rather than a 
guide. The author is clearly desirous of exhibiting substantive 
facts rather than subjective views of them—in many cases he has 
succeeded—in others he has defeated his own object. The work 
must, however, be revised, if it reaches a second edition. 


x.—Short Forms of Prayer for Family or Private Devotion, 
compiled from the Prayer Book of the Church of England. By 
a Cnercyman. Oxford and London: J. W. Parker. 1851. 


We heartily recommend this truly Church of England little 
volume, though we have some doubts as to the advisableness of 
using the forms, ‘‘ It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty,” 
&c., in the manner in which they are here introduced. 


x1.—Amaranth, von Oscar v. Redwitz. Siebente Auflage. Mainz. 
1851. Amaranth. By Oscar von Repwirz. Seventh Kdi- 
tion. Mayence. 1851. 


A sINGULAR, an unheard of, novelty ; a modern German Chris- 
tian poem. ‘Simply impossible!” those who are acquainted 
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with German literature may exclaim: “since the days of 
Klopstock and his watery ‘Messiade’ Christianity has - been 
altogether at a discount in the Leipsic Muses-market.” Never- 
theless, the fact stares us in the face; the volume lies before us, 
and the two words, “seventh edition,” meet our eyes upon the 
cover. And, further, we have read the poem; and, upon the 
whole, we do most cordially admire it. Weare inclined to doubt 
indeed that Herr von Redwitz is a great poet: he lacks, we fear, 
strong bardic impulse, genuine poetic ‘‘ furor,” spontaneity ; nor 
does he make amends for the absence of this quality, like our own 
Keble, for instance, or like Tennyson, by any very peculiar depth 
of thought, or any very exquisite happiness of language. The 
phraseology of ‘‘ Amaranth” is for the most part rather common- 
place than otherwise ; the versification has no entrancing melody ; 
and yet there is a wholesome freshness, a sweetness, a purity, a 
beauty, in the poem, which reminds us of those northern forests, 
in which its scene of action is generally laid. Herr von Redwitz 
is a Roman Catholic, and a very earnest worshipper of the Virgin 
Mary: nevertheless, in essentials, his Christianity is sound enough. 
The main drawback to the value of the poem consists in its 
author’s intensely German appreciation, or rather depreciation 
of womankind. The heroine, Amaranth, is preferred by the 
hero, Walter, to an Italian Princess Gismonda, mainly, or 
at least in no small degree, because the former is thoroughly sub- 
missive, and the latter ventures to have some few opinions of her 
own. One of the trials to which her German suitor puts the 
lady, previous to his rejection of her, her riches, and her charms, 
is the following: he goes to her when she is on the point of start- 
ing for the chase, and addresses her, te after this fashion, 
‘“‘Gismonda, do not go hunting to-day! Please to show me 
obedience! (O woll Gehorsam mir erzeigen!) be my loving 
and faithful maid.” Instead of laughing in his face, as the lady 
well might do, at the singular impertinence of this request, she 
actually complies with it, but does so in rather an angry way, ex- 
claiming “with severity,” so says our poet,—‘then send the 
knights all home again, for I have no longer any pleasure in 
hunting.” Hereupon, Sir Walter bends, quietly raises the whip 
which the lady has dropped, and places it gently in her hands, 
instead of laying it about her snow-white shoulders as the poet 
clearly thinks he might have done, softly presses her riding-hat 
down upon her hair, and, arranging the rubies in it, addresses 
her, ‘‘Gismonda, go to the chase after all! (Geh du nur zum 
Jagen !) I only wished for loving obedience; not for such angry 
resignation. Pardon me, if I should have hurt. your feelings.” And 
- quietly, as if nothing had occurred, he disappeared in silence in the 
corridor.—Is not that a singular illustration of the honour in which 
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our Teuton brethren hold the fairer sex? To tell the honest truth, 
such a way of thinking as this is to our minds simply intolerable, 
though it be, alas! most characteristically German. For woman 
is almost always treated in Germany as an inferior creature, 
not being allowed to have any will, or taste, or opinion, of her 
own. She is for the most part, at least, a household drudge, a play- 
thing, and a slave. Grillparzer, the great Austrian bard, has 
made his countrymen so furious, and brought about his own 
neglect, mainly, by the making his female characters in various 
cases intellectually superior to their male companions ; as in the 
instance of Medea and Jason, of Sappho and Phaon, or, again 
more recently, of Hero and Leander. For whatsoever invades the 
despotic supremacy of man is regarded by all Germans as the 
highest social impiety; and if Herr von Redwitz’s Christianity 
has been borne with by his infidel contemporaries, we suspect that 
this must be attributed mainly to the unhesitating ardour 
with which he has fought the old German battle on behalf 
of the supremacy of strength. This is the one most unamiable, 
and, indeed, most ignoble trait in the German national 
character, which it is difficult for an Englishman to speak of with 
common patience ; and were it not for the presence of such very 
remarkable qualities, in the work before us, such beauty, and 
such truth, we believe that we should have been too deeply dis- 
susted by its author’s concentrated Germanism, on this score, 
to allow of our awarding him the laurel. But, after all, we will 
endeavour to conquer our disgust ; and, setting this one subject 
aside, we must confess, that the appearance of the poem of 
‘‘ Amaranth” deserves to be sincerely rejoiced in by all men,— 
at least by all Christians,—however Protestant; because it is 
literally the very first German poem we have ever read or heard 
of, which combines romance and love with a positive Christianity. 
At last youthful German minds and hearts will be able to frame 
a Christian poetical ideal, even if Herr von Redwitz should not 
have furnished them with a poem of the very highest order: it 
will seem possible to be religious henceforth, without being 
necessarily prosaic and “ philistine ;” possible to court the Muses, 
without being rationalistic. An astonishing discovery for the 
German mind, which has taken nearly a century to arrive at this 
result. We need scarcely remind our readers of the sarcastic 
infidelity of Lessing, the frivolous paganism of Wieland, the polite 
indifferentism of Goethe, the transcendental mysticism of Schiller, 
all equally opposed to Divine Revelation; nor need we instance 
the more modern strains of Heine, Freiligrath, Lenau, &c. 
Christianity is well-nigh a total stranger to the heights of the Ger- 
man Parnassus. The Schlegels,—F rederick, and Augustus,—were 
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no poets, though they wrote laboured artificial verses ; Tieck was, 
and is an unbeliever, although he be one of a very romantic order, 
who has employed, accordingly, the creed of the Medieval Church 
for his own romantic purposes. Simrock, again, has written, half 
seriously and half jocosely, in illustration of many Romish legends. 
But here is an actual Christian poem, celebrating the love of two 
young hearts, and yet containing ascriptions of praise and glory 
to the ever-blessed Trinity, embodying and illustrating all the 
greater mysteries of the faith, and obviously aimed at proselytising 
the minds and hearts of German men. ‘The author seems full of 
genuine ardour, fraught with sincere enthusiasm: in his poem 
he thus speaks, having described the various themes of other 
German poets :— 


‘* But One alone, One only, 

The Lord of lyres and lays, 
Received no accent lonely 
Of tribute, or of praise. 


Of Him, the Son Eternal, 
The Lord of light and song, 
They spake with scorn infernal ; 
Or silence did Him wrong.” 


Redwitz tells us how he and a friend discoursed one day upon 
this theme, and regretted the absence of a school of German 
Christian poetry. ‘Some one,” his friend said, ‘‘must make a 
beginning ; but who would venture?” “I will venture,” Redwitz 
cried, “ | promise it you;” and thus he fulfils his promise. We 
cannot attempt in the narrow space accorded to a notice to 
trace the narrative before us ; suffice it to say that the subject is 
happily chosen from the period of the middle ages, and is treated 
with no little animation, in every conceivable form of metre. 
Amaranth’s forest-songs present, perhaps, the happiest specimens 
we could select of our author’s lyric powers; we will translate two 
or three of them accordingly :-— 


I 


How good thou art, how kind, O Spring, 
That speed’st, with countless gifts to bless ; 
To old bare trees thou leaves dost bring, 
To each young flower its own bright dress. 


Thou bring’st the lark his song divine, 
Clear azure to the skies and sea, 

Thou bring’st the world its gold sunshine,— 
O hast thou nothing brought for me? 
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If. 


Sweet forest-bird, thou sing’st to-day 
More heartfelt lays, than aye before: 
So stirs my heart thy simple lay 
That I with thee would sing, would soar. 


Hast thou, too, thou, in dreams perchance 
Full sweetly pledged thy spring-tide troth ? 
Why do I fear thy startled glance? 
Sure, something strange is near us both. 


III, 


Dear birds, sing more, and ever more, 
Long as your little breasts can swell ;— 
Sing of God’s watch wide nature o’er,— 
Sing of Spring’s mirth,—for you sing well !— 
Could your notes ring, more sweet than words,— 
Ten thousand years, those light wings furl’d,— 
You ne’er could sing enough, dear birds !— 
So beauteous God has made the world. 


We will add a couple of songs of Walter’s own, which have 
the same simplicity and freshness :— 


I. 


As long as my life’s skies shine blue, 

Why should I think of clouds and night? 
As long as this young heart is true, 

Why should it mar its own delight ? 


Think you, the spring-tide flower, first breaking 
From its fair stem, fears autumn’s shade ? 
Think you, the star, at eve awaking, 
Shines less, because at morn ‘twill fade ? 


II. 


Come to the forest’s green recesses, — 
O come !—one word I’d whisper low :— 
But see, first see, how sunshine blesses, 
How ring-doves coo, how roses blow. 
Here, where the leaves and buds are springing, 
Look upward to the broad blue sky, 
Here, where the nightingales are singing,— 
And then, then, list, and make reply ! 


The volume before us, though small in form, has just 300 
pages: the tale is therefore long, and fraught with romantic 
passages ‘‘ by flood and field ;” and we think that we can safely 
recommend its study to all loyers of German poetry. Despite 
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the brutality to them, in certain passages, which we have already 
alluded to, the ladies will be charmed with it, we are certain ; 
and so, indeed, will be all the young of either sex,—it has so 
much fresh interest and so much poetic life.. Its seven editions, 
called for within one year, betoken a success that, as far as we 
know, has heretofore been altogether unexampled : that its influ- 
ence on the German mind will be healthy we have every cause to 
hope. Our readers will possibly pardon one or two more 
samples of the poetry. Thus then sings Walter’s mother, the 
Countess, when he is about to leave her, wandering in the castle 
mead among the flowers :— 


‘“‘ My heart has one belovéd garden, 
And mother’s love must till the field ; 
May Heaven too fond affection pardon, 
Where Grace alone can harvest yield ! 


‘“‘ Full many flowers therein are blowing, 
Fresh feelings, clear, and true, as light : 
What tears, from eyes maternal flowing, 
Bedew’d those buds, unseen, at night! 


_ “ His whole brave heart, like one bright blossom,— 
Mine watches o’er it, night and day; 
Youth’s thorns may wound the mother’s bosom,— 
How should it cast that flower away ? 


‘Through all his boyhood’s mead of roses, 
I wander, giving anxious heed,— 
If here and there some weed discloses 
Its noxious form,—to nip the weed. 


** Here may some stem lie bent or trailing, 

Here in some bell sleeps poison-dew, 

Here seems some simple blossom failing, 
Here ’neath broad sunshine fades some hue: 


“Thus, aiding now, and now repressing, 
The mother doth her garden keep; 
She hopes in God’s rich autumn blessing ; 
His love, and hers, may never sleep. 


“But now—O Heaven, my anguish pardon !— 
My child must go,—my heart must bleed : 
They strip thee of thy spring-tide garden, 
Thou widow’d warder of the mead. 


** How many a flowret’s head may falter 
When o’er it cold north breezes blow! 
O roses, sadly may ye alter, 
If passion’s sun above you glow! 
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“To God I turn: may He receive it, 
A Mother’s last fond parting-prayer : 
My garden,—in His hands I leave it,— 
The Mother’s heart can not despair!” 


One more extract, and we have done, premising, that though 
We present our readers with songs only, nine-tenths of this really 
delightful poem are plain narrative. This is a song, then, of 
the forest-maiden Amaranth’s, after her meeting with young 
Walter :— 

‘* He has kiss’d me! 
Why tremblest thou, my young heart, so ? 
Within thee thrills what music low ? 
Art thou not young? art thou not free? 
Is not the world so fair? And he— 

Yes, he has kiss’d thee ! 


‘© QO, he has kiss’d me !— 
I know not should I joy or weep :— 
But will this heart ne’er more know sleep ? 
T think of all I aye have known, 
And still returns one thought alone,— 
That he has kiss’d me ! 


‘¢ ‘Yes, he has kiss’d me !— 
O, had he kiss’d my lips alone, 
I would not make one soothless moan : 
His kiss sunk down my heart within, 
And thence it calls—(can this be sin ?)— 
That he has kiss’d me! 


‘¢ QO, he has kiss’d me! 
If up to heav’n I now could soar, 
And be his angel evermore, 
And round about him watch and wake, 
Then could I joy, for Heaven's dear sake, 
That he had kiss’d me!” 


xtt.—1l. Muse Populaire. Pierre Duronr. Chants et Poésies. 
Deuxiéme Edition. Paris. Garnier Fréres, 1851. ‘ 


2. Nouvelles Confidences. Par A, DE LAMaARTINE. 
3. Thédtre de F. Ponsarn. 


Now that French literature is threatened with sudden extinction 

by the new Imperial or quasi-imperial power which has so suddenly 

arisen in the person of the daring ‘“‘ nevew de mon oncle,” the Prince 

Louis Napoleon, we seem to think of it rather more kindly than 

of yore. We remember that reign of dulness in the literary 

world which lasted throughout the period of the first Napoleon’s 
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empire, and cannot but heave a sigh of anticipation, and almost of 
regret. With all its sins, the literary epoch now drawing to 
a close has been marked in France by the most extraordinary 
brilliancy ; the names of Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and De 
Beranger, cannot be speedily forgotten. Now, however, we fear 
that we can expect nothing but the silence of the grave. The 
three works, the titles of which we have placed above, deserve 
but little notice at our hands. Lamartine carries on his inter- 
minable confidences in his usual strain of lackadaisical but 
rather pleasing sentiment. French among Frenchmen is De 
Lamartine. We are glad to find, however, that he has escaped 
the tender mercies of the new dictator, at least thus far ?’—a 
severe malady having confined him to his bed at the period of 
the recent coup détat. Would that he were not so exceed- 
ingly voluminous and expansive in the expression of all his senti- 
ments, both in prose and verse. With a little more power of 
concentration, he might have been a great poet. The ‘‘ Muse 
Populaire” of Pierre Dupont, a collection of popular and revolu- 
tionary strains, in so far presents a contrast to the compositions 
of De Lamartine, that its effusions are, for the more part, very 
short and simple; unfortunately, they are also trivial and colour- 
less. There is one little song in the collection respecting “‘ les 
Veroniques” which has some merit ; but trivial vulgarity is the 
more marked characteristic of the work ; such, for instance, as 
finds utterance in the following “ refrain :”>— 


** Bon Frangais, quand je vois mon verre 
Plein de son vin couleur de feu, 
Je songe, en remerciant Dieu, 
Quwils n’en ont pas dans l’Angleterre !”’ 


The recent success achieved in Paris, by this collection alone, 
induces us to notice it. The ‘“* Théatre” of Ponsard is still less 
to our taste, being a feeble imitation of the cold and statuesque 
productions of Racine and Corneille. And yet, strange to say, 
Ponsard’s success has been positively startling ; he has even been 
preferred for awhile (such is the instability of the French popu- 
Jar mind) to the ardent genius and hold imagination of a Victor 
Hugo, that immeasurably greatest’ of French poets, despite his 
extravagance and occasional folly, to whom justice has never yet 
been fully done, whether in his own country, or out of it. We 
can now make no further comments on the state of French 
literature, but trust to return to the subject ere long, and treat it 
with that gravity which its importance demands at our hands. 
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x1it.—Cecile; or, the Pervert. A Tale. By Sir Cuarwes 
RocxincHaM. One Vol. London. 1851. 


WE notice this flimsy production of the Vicomte de Jarnac’s, 
. @ Romanist, who, we must say, dishonourably veils his real 
intentions in the title-page, solely for the purpose of calling our 
readers’ attention to the notice which this book has received from 
certain English journalists. The raptures of the critic in the 
‘¢ Morning Chronicle” were so extreme, as scarcely to be able to 
find sufficiently enthusiastic terms of praise; this critic was 
alarmed, indeed, at the title of ‘* The Pervert,” and had appre- 
hended some effusion from the bigots of Exeter Hall; but how 
agreeably was he undeceived! He could assure his readers that 
the book was purely and entirely catholic. ‘To be sure, it might 
be considered rather favourable to the serious claims of the 
Church of Rome; but, then, an author must take one side or 
other in the pending controversy, and surely Sir Charles Rock- 
ingham had the right to take which side he pleased. The 
‘¢ Chronicle” was at a loss, in fine, which most to admire, the 
critical justice of the arguments employed, the beauty of the 
writing, or the interest of the tale ; its readers were exhorted to 
peruse the work without delay, and promised the most surpassing 
gratification. Not one syllable of protest against the dogmas of 
Romanism, but unqualified sympathy and admiration! The 
‘“‘ Guardian” was more guarded, as becomes its name; it apolo- 
gized to its readers for having to speak unfavourably of ‘ Cecile,” 
but as the ‘‘ Guardian” critic had condemned all controversial 
fiction on the Anglican side of the question, he admitted that it 
_ was not open to him to approve of this production, kindly as 
he felt disposed, and kindly as he expressed himself towards it. 
Of course, ‘“ The English Churchman” spoke of it, as it ought 
to speak, as a flimsy circulating-library novel, only worthy of 
notice from the unworthy deception practised in the title on 
the youthful and unwary. When will churchmen learn to know 
their true friends from their foes ? 


xiv. 1, Stuart of Dunleath. A Story of Modern Times. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. London: Colburn. 1851. 


2. Ravenscliffe. A Novel. By the Author of ** Emilia Wyndham.” 
Colburn. 1851. 


We notice this new novel of Mrs. Norton’s, for the purpose of 

reprobating that dallying in fiction with sentimental impropriety 

which is but too frequent in the present day, and which is so 
Hh 2 
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exceedingly injurious to the minds and hearts of the youthful and 
the gay. From this error Mrs. Marsh, the authoress of ‘“* Emilia 
Wyndham,” is usually free. In her new work of “ Ravenscliffe” 
the moral is unexceptionable, and nothing can be more beautiful 
than the portraiture of the character of the heroine, her conquest 
of passion, her pure and free surrender of her heart to him who 
becomes her wedded lord, and the temporary happiness conse- 
quent thereupon. ‘“‘ Ravenscliffe” is on the whole a noble work. 
It is indeed unartistically constructed, the interest closing with 
the second volume, and the third being obviously added to make 
up the customary three ; but nothing can exceed the passion or 
the power, and we may add, the moral truth and beauty, of cer- 
tain scenes in the two first volumes. Admirable also is the por- 
traiture of the amiable Romish priest, with his well-meant arti- 
fices and white lies, and the authoress has earned our gratitude 
for the warning thus addressed to young and too confiding hearts 
against the wiles and guiles of Rome. Mrs. Norton’s book, on 
the other hand, though it exhibits a good deal of cleverness, some 
knowledge of the world, and perhaps virtuous intentions, is, to 
our apprehension, both artificial and mischievous in its bearings. 
We are taught therein to interest ourselves in a virtuous woman 
without any religious principle, who has married a brute, and 
loves another man who is himself of the unprincipled sentimental 
class, and indeed void of common honesty. We see these two 
people walk on the edge of a precipice where a single step might 
hurl them down; and though Eleanor is saved by chance, we see 
no reason why she should be, and turn from the book with a 
mingled feeling of dissatisfaction and ennui. Mrs. Norton dwells 
much in her preface on the moral bearings of her tale; we profess 
ourselves unable to discover them. Nothing is more dangerous 
in fiction than to excite an illicit sympathy with guilt: true, 
from the singular lack of interest, no great amount of sympathy 
has been excited in this instance, but the effort has not been 
made the less, and we sincerely wish it had not been made at all. 
Mrs. Norton is on a false literary track ; let her learn, if she may, 
to rival the portraitures of genuine love and true affection with 
which Mrs. Marsh delights to favour us; she is certainly a 
woman of superior faculties, but she belongs, body and soul, to 
the world. She lacks that spirit of living Christianity, which 
permeates Mrs. Marsh’s writings, and sets upon them their real 
enduring value. ‘Stuart of Dunleath” will be read once, and 
then forgotten. ‘‘ Ravenscliffe,” despite its unhappy third vo- 
lume, may take an abiding place in our country’s novel literature. 
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xv.—The Order for the Visitation and Communion of the Sick, 
and the Ministration of Private Baptism of Children. To which 
are added, Psalms and Lessons suitable for the Edification of Sick 
Persons, selected and arranged, with some Suggestions as to their 
use at the Visitation of the Sick. By Ratepu Atten Movutp, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Holy Trinity Chapel, Warrington. 
London: Rivingtons. [12mo. pp. Ixxi. 182.] 


Tue volume before us is a very convenient Manual, well adapted 
to the use of the Clergy in visiting the sick. It consists of the 
Offices for the Visitation, and Communion of the Sick, and for 
Private Baptism, accompanied by selections from the Psalms, 
and also by Lessons taken from Holy Scripture, and arranged 
under appropriate heads. Prefixed are a number of directions 
as to the mode of visiting the sick, and of making use of the 
Manual. We have perused these directions with interest and 
edification: they appear to indicate sound judgment and piety; 
and we have no doubt that they will be of great service to the 
younger Clergy, in aiding them to conduct efficiently this im- 
portant and difficult branch of their sacred duties. The tone of 
the volume is, throughout, highly pleasing. 


xvi.—l. Essays from “The Times.” Being a Selection of the 
Interary Papers which have appeared in that Journal. Re- 
printed by permission. London: Murray. [12mo. pp. 310.] 


2. The Chace. By Nimrov. Wath illustrative Wood-cuts. Mur- 
ray. [12mo. pp. 63.] 


3. A Popular Account of Discoveries at Nineveh. By Burton 
Henry Layarp, &sq., D.O.L. Abridged from his large 
Work. With numerous Wood-cuts. London: Murray.  [pp. 
xxii, 360.] 

Turse volumes form part of ‘* Murray’s reading for the Rail” — 
a series of cheap and instructive publications which have lately 
begun to appear. The ‘‘Essays from ‘The Times’” consist chiefly 
of Biographical Notices of Eminent Persons, and are extremely 
well selected and interesting. ‘“ The Chace, by Nimrod,” con- 
tains several very spirited wood-euts, and will be a pleasant 
companion to that large class who take pleasure in sporting 
amusements. lLayard’s ‘‘ Nineveh” is extremely neatly got up, 
and we should think its price and embellishments bring it within 
the class of books which would be suitable as presents to young 
persons, or for parochial lending libraries. 
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xvit.—The Family Almanack and Educational Register for the 
Year of Our Lord 1852, &c. London: J. H. Parker. [sm. 
Svo. pp. 228. | 


Turis Almanack, in addition to all the usual information, supplied 
by a full-sized Almanack, includes an Educational Register, or 
account of all the Universities, Colleges, Schools, and Educa- 
tional institutions in the kingdom. The amount of information 
supplied on all these subjects is very extensive and minute. 


xvitt.— The Duty of English Churchmen, and the Progress of the 
Church in Leeds. A Sermon preached on the Tenth Anniversary 
of the Consecration of the Parish Church. By WatTEer 
Faraqunar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. London: Murray. 


Tus discourse is peculiarly interesting as exhibiting the progress 
which the Church has been making at Leeds within the last ten 
years—progress the more gratifying, when it is remembered how 
much the cause of the Church has had to struggle against, in the 
unfortunate tendencies to Romanism which have continually 
manifested themselves at St. Saviour’s Church. Dr. Hook 
remarks in his discourse on the habit of finding fault with the 
Church of England in such a mode as to create dissatisfaction 
with her; and the following observations will be read with 
pleasure :— 


** We do not, then, blame a member of the Church of England when, 
pointing out, as he opines, defects in our discipline, or doctrine, or 
ritual, he proposes what he considers to be improvements, or even 
urges our spiritual rulers to seek a redress of grievances, imaginary or 
real. But we do complain, when, as at the present time, we find this 
done, with an attempt evidently malicious, by those who omit to act 
as our great divines in former ages were wont to do, and to remind the 
ignorant, who are ever ready to find fault, while they are too blind to 
discover excellences, that ours is, in the words of Bishop Beveridge, 
the best and purest Church on the face of the earth; the bulwark of 
the Reformation ; the model according to which all other churches, 
Popish and Protestant, should be invited to reform themselves; the 
via media between Rome and Geneva; the representative of primitive 
Catholicism, and scriptural Christianity, as distinguished from Ro- 
manism ; the nursing mother of saints ; equally free from fanaticism and 
superstition; the glory and the blessing of our native land. 

“¢ When we perceive that men who are continually finding fault omit 
to maintain the essential excellence and superiority of the Church of 
England, while they still eat of her bread; when they hide our light 
instead of causing it to shine; we are led to suspect more than the 
_ jaundiced eye of a weak-minded sentimentalist—we suspect, moreover, 
the existence of a traitorous heart. 
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** Who will labour for the Church unless he loves the Church? Who 
will not be anxious for an opportunity to quit the Church, if he has 
accustomed his mind to dwell exclusively on her defects—defects, 
peradventure, which exist only in his own imagination? We are im- 
pelled to faithful, continuous, and painful action, not by a cold calcula- 
tion of what it behoves us, as a duty, to do, but by the generous 
impulses of dutiful and sometimes enthusiastic love.” 


It is, however, to that portion of the sermon which refers to 
the progress of the Church, that we would direct especial attention. 
It is as follows :— 


‘©Qn the principle Jaid down in our text, and iliustrated by the 
conduct of St. Paul, I feel compelled to let your light shine before men, 
for it has been industriously, and I am afraid I must add, maliciously 
insinuated, rather than proclaimed, by parties hostile to the principles 
of the English Church, that the Church in Leeds has been doing next 
to nothing for the promotion of God’s glory and the benefit of our 
fellow-creatures. 

** We have professed to act on the principles of the English Re- 
formation, and by such insinuations or assertions an attempt is made 
to bring those principles into disrepute or contempt. .... 

J rejoice to think that all men of all sections of the Church, both 
of the clergy and of the laity, who have any pretensions to be called 
religious, have been actively engaged ; and what has been done must 
be regarded as the triumph, not of a party, but of the Church. 

** And let us see the result. After expending twenty-eight thousand 
pounds in rebuilding this, the parish church, you have in the course of 
ten years erected ten new churches, some of them at a cost of not lesg 
than fifteen thousand or twenty thousand pounds, and almost all of 
them distinguished for their beauty of symmetry and design. 

“ Assisted by a legacy of twenty thousand pounds, bequeathed for 
Church purposes in Leeds, you have erected seventeen parsonage- 
houses, thereby securing to as many districts the advantage and blessing 
of a resident minister. 

‘The parish of Leeds, one and undivided at the period of the con- 
secration of this church, has already been formed into seventeen pa- 
rishes, all of them endowed; and the clergy have increased from twenty- 
five to sixty. 

‘‘ With the aid afforded by the National Society, and by grants from 
the Committee of the Privy Council, you have liberally contributed to 
the erection of twenty-one school-rooms, to many of which are attached 
houses for the masters, and you have during the last ten years pro- 
vided school-accommodation for seven thousand five hundred children ; 
of whose general proficiency a favourable report has been made by the 
Government Inspector. 

‘“‘T must add, that during the last ten years we have passed through 
trying times. We have had a season of commercial distress, and, be- 
sides the Asiatic cholera, we have been visited with a pestilence of 
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equal deadliness in this locality—the Irish fever. Of the patience, the 
piety, and the meek endurance very generally displayed by the poor 
members of the church under these severe trials, we cannot say too 
much in praise; and equally praiseworthy were the sympathy, the 
kindness, and the generosity manifested by the more opulent of our 
brethren. I may especially advert to the liberality with which you 
provided us with clothing for the poor, a kind of charity for which, 
every winter, we have to tender you our thanks. And while, in addi- 
tion to this, I acknowledge the wisdom of the measures adopted by the 
chief magistrate of the borough and the civil authorities, to mitigate 
the sufferings of the afflicted and to prevent the progress of the disease, 
I may be permitted to rejoice in the fact that the clergy were among 
the foremost to attend the suffering and the sick, the post of danger 
being regarded by them as the post of honour. Of all the congrega- 
tions in the town this suffered the most: one of our clergy, being 
smitten by the cholera (having contracted the disease during his in- 
cessant attendance on the sick), was brought down to the very gates of 
death, though, blessed be God, he was spared to our prayers. It was 
otherwise ordered with respect to another of the brethren, and Stanley 
Monck died a blessed martyr in the discharge of his duty. ..... 

**In addition to this, it is only equitable to observe, that by con- 
fining my retrospect to the last ten years, I have understated your 
exertions, and that I might tell of thirteen new churches erected in as 
many years, and of school-rooms provided for ten thousand children : 
there are, besides, two other churches designed, for which you are 
raising funds, and soliciting aid. .... 

‘** And now, on a deeper and even more solemn subject—the internal 
work, the growth of grace in individual souls—has this, let me ask, 
made equal progress with the external works of which I have been ~ 
speaking? Brethren, upon this point I must appeal to your hearts 
and consciences ; and what is the response which is made by them ? 

** As acts are the expression of principles and motives, we may form 
upon this point a favourable conjecture, even though we admit that to 
useful actions corrupt motives may sometimes lead. We know that 
some, who ten years ago were among the careless, are now among the 
most energetic of the brethren; and that many minds once in doubt 
are now devoted to the truth as it isin Jesus. There have been con- 
firmed in this church four thousand five hundred young persons, and of 
these the greater number have continued to be communicants. Nor 
can I refrain from alluding to another proof of the growth of a Chris- 
tian spirit among us. There never was a time when, excepting a few 
in the extremes on either side, so much of brotherly love and of good 
understanding prevailed among churchmen, both of the clergy and the 
laity, as there exists at present. There was a time when the good 
cause was likely to be retarded by our divisions. May the God of 
truth and peace pardon what is past, and continue to us that desire, 
so generally prevalent among us, to unite in the great work which 
_ presses upon every Christian philanthropist !—namely, to devise the 
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means of extending the comforts of life, and of opening the enjoyments 
of civilized society to the great mass of the working population, and, at 
the same time, of defending the rights of property, and of preserving 
the principles of social order; of vindicating the cause of the poor, and 
of asserting the responsibilities of wealth, and, at the same time, of 
binding all, the employer and the employed, in the bonds of brotherly 
love; of encouraging freedom of inquiry, and independence of mind, 
with, at the same time, leavening society with the religious clement, 
leading men to the only Saviour, and educating them for eternity, as 
well as for time.” 


x1x.—A Letter, &e., on the Kifty-fifth Canon, and the Kirk of 
Scotland ; with an Appendix containing the cases of Morrison, 
de. &c. By HB. C. Harinetron, M.A., Chancellor of the 
Cathedral Church of Exeter. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuer discussion which has recently arisen in reference to the 
ordinations of the Foreign Protestants, has been marked by that 
feature which is too frequently the characteristic of controversies 
at the present day—the effort of contradictory principles to claim 
the Formularies of the Church of England as favourable to their 
respective views. The ‘“* Low Churchman” is as eager and as 
confident in his assertions that our Formularies are ‘“ Low 
Church,” as the High Churchman is in asserting that they are 
“ High Church.” The one quotes with a conclusive air the 
Twenty-third Article; the other rejoins with an appeal to the 
Thirty-sixth Article, backed by the Ordination Service. The 
one cites Cranmer and Jewel; the other Bancroft, Laud, and 
the great divines of the seventeenth century. The ‘‘ Low Church- 
man” regards the assertion of episcopal rights as rank Popery, 
while the “ High Churchman” regards the doctrine of the vali- 
dity of non-episcopal ordinations as downright ‘heresy.’ _ Amidst 
this strife of tongues, and amidst combatants who are all so very 
certain they are in the right, it may perhaps seem presumptuous 
to speak except in the language of one party or of another ; but 
we believe that any sincere and calm inquirer, who is not under 
the influence of party feeling, will have no difficulty in seeing that 
the Church of England, as far as her teaching can be gathered 
from her formularies and her discipline, does not concur in opinion 
with either of the contending parties—that she is neither “* High 
Church” nor ‘* Low Church ;” but simply Scriptural and Apostolic. 

The Twenty-third Article has often been quoted of late with a 
view to show that the Church of England admits the validity of 
any ordination which has been performed by authority of the con- 
gregation or Church. Its words are “It is not lawful for any 
man to take upon him the office of public preaching, or ministering 
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in the congregation, before he be rightly called and sent to exe- 
cute the same. And those we ought to judge lawfully called and 
sent, which be chosen and called to this work by men who have 
public authority given unto them in the congregation, to call and 
send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard.” Now this Article does 
not bear on the questions at issue between parties in the Church 
at present. It is directed simply and solely against the Anabap- 
tists, who denied all ordination or mission by the Church or pub- 
lic authority, and held that individuals are commissioned by an 
internal impulse. Mr. Hardwick, in his very learned and valu- 
able work on the History of the Articles reminds us that the 
Twenty-fourth Article of 1552, which corresponds to our Twenty- 
third Article, “‘is manifestly levelled against the Anabaptist error, 
that every one who fancied himself called to the work of the 
ministry was bound to assume the office ef a teacher in defiance 
of the authority of the Church';” and he quotes from the Refor- 
matio Leguin a passage which distinctly shows what the Ana- 
baptist errors on the subject of the ministry were’. ‘The Fourth 
Article, also, of the Eleven Articles composed by the arch- 
bishops and bishops in 1559, and which constituted until 1572 
the profession of faith of the clergy on admission to a benefice, 
affords another evidence of the meaning of the Twenty-third Ar- 
ticle. It declares, evidently in opposition to the opinions of 
fanatics, that ‘it is not lawful for any man to take upon him any 
office or ministry, either ecclesiastical or secular, but such only 
as are lawfully thereunto called by their high authorities according 
to the ordinances of this realm *.” 

Now what has this Article to do with our present contro- 
versies$ Absolutely nothing. All parties agree now that per- 
sons require to be called and sent by those who have authority in 
the Church to do so, and that individuals are not to undertake 
the ministerial office on, the ground of a mere internal impulse. 
As to who are those to whom especially power is given in the 
congregation to call and send ministers, the Article is silent: it 
does not enter on that question at all; and yet that is precisely 
the question which is in debate between parties now. 

The ‘* Low-Church” party maintains, on the authority of this 
Article, that all who are called by persons who have authority 
given them, no matter by whom, in the congregation, are all 
validly ordained. On this ground they hold the validity of the 
Foreign Ordinations in Protestant Churches. They even go 
further ; and contend for the validity of all Presbyterian Ordina- 
tions in Scotland, and in England too—even the Dissenters are, 


1 Hardwick’s History of the Articles, p. 103. 


* Hardwick, p. 377. 3 Ibid. p. 327. 
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on the same principle, supposed to possess a lawful ministry ; and 
of course the logical inference is, that there can be no strict neces- 
sity for bishops at all—that Dissent has as good a ministry and as 
regularly administered sacraments as the Church; and that, in point 
of fact, they possess equal claims. Nay, if the mere choice and 
will of a congregation, or a particular Church, confers the power 
of ordaining ministers, Presbyterianism and our Church must be 
in the wrong, and Independency or Congregationalism must be 
in the right. 

The Fifty-fifth Canon of 1603, which speaks of the Churches of 
Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland, has been lately referred to, in 
proof that the Church of England recognises the validity of Pres- 
byterian ordinations. Now are not “‘ Low Churchmen” a little 
too hasty in their inferences here? Do they not, in fact, adopt 
to a certain extent the principles of those against whom they 
object? Why should they assume that the Church of Eng- 
land could not acknowledge a Church, unless it possess a re- 
gularly ordained ministry? Why even Roman Catholics admit 
that the Church may have members in countries where there are 
no regularly ordained clergy, inasmuch as they hold that all 
baptized infants belong to the Church, and are members of it. 
We should suppose that although a Church may have no bishops, 
priests, or deacons, yet it may still bea Church in a certain sense ; 
and it remains to be proved that the Church of England, in 
speaking of the Church of Scotland in 1603, as a “‘ Church,” in- 
tended to express any opinion as to the ordinations of the 
Scottish ministers, or to admit their vocation as ordinary, or 
admissible in the Church of England. We believe that the Eng- 
lish Reformers went cordially, on the whole, along with the cause 
of the Reformation in all countries, even though they felt that 
there were irregularities, and that they did not hesitate to ac 
knowledge as ministers and preachers of the word many who had 
been appointed to their office in an irregular way, which necessity 
only excused. Nor do we pretend to say, that they held the 
principles of those of our modern High Churchmen, who at once 
determine that a non-Episcopal ordination is in all cases null and 
void, and that it is an article of the faith that it is so; because 
the point had never been ruled even in the Church of Rome—some 
of the Schoolmen having been of opinion, that the Church could 
authorize a Presbyter to ordain. Itis clear that the majority of the 
English Reformers, and their successors, did not hold any extreme 
views on the point; but, while admitting the Foreign Reformers 
as brethren, and acknowledging them as ministers of Christ 
called in an extraordinary way to their office, expressed their own 
practical judgment of the right mode of calling to the ministry, 
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by continuing Episcopal Ordinations, and the then orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, as having existed from the time of 
the Apostles. And we hold that, to a certain extent, the same 
view should still be taken. The ministers of the Foreign Re- 
formation may still-be recognised as brethren, and even as 
ministers, in a certain sense, though not called in any way by 
which the Church can acknowledge them to be bishops, priests, or 
deacons. We may regard them with respect and good will, and 
co-operate with them, if they teach substantially the religion of 
Jesus Christ. But the case of Presbyterians, who have revolted 
against, and set aside, what we believe to be the Apostolic dis- 
cipline of the Church, appears to us to be wholly different from 
that of Foreign Protestants; because no plea of necessity can be 
alleged for their proceeding, which was altogether schismatical, 
and therefore could not constitute a lawful ministry in their com- 
munion. ‘This appears to us to constitute a great distinction 
between the,case of the Foreign Protestants, and the Presby- 
terians, and Dissenters in this country. The former were op- 
posed to the Church of Rome; the latter to the Reformed 
Church, 

Chancellor Harington, with his usual promptitude and well- 
digested learning, has put forth a valuable pamphlet on the sub- 
ject of the Fifty-fifth Canon, and other connected points. He 
proves, and we think very clearly, that the Church of Scotland 
was not Presbyterian in its Government in 1603. He proves 
this by the admission of Presbyterians themselves. On the 
other hand, we must admit that it could scarcely be called 
‘¢ Hpiscopal,” or be considered to have been in a right position, 
though tending towards it; and thus, as it seems to us, the 
Fifty-fifth Canon is inconsistent with extreme views on either 
side. We quote Chancellor Harington’s able observations :— 


*‘T have sought a solution of this question, so far as the history of 
the Kirk is involved, by correspondence and conference with several 
eminent Presbyterian writers in Scotland, and I have generally found 
that they have ignored all the proceedings of the ‘ Court Church’ from 
1597 to 1638 ; nor would they thank you for stating that the General 
Assembly of the Kirk admitted Episcopacy in 1610, for they deny the 
legality of that Assembly, as Dr. Hetherington tells us, and maintain 
that the Kirk, ‘from kingly constraint,’ was incapable of action, 
though still existing, and continuing to exist, under persecution; in 
other words (to quote the Compendium of the Laws of the Church of 
Scotland, which, I may here state, was recommended to me by the 
most eminent ecclesiastical historian in Kdinburgh, as an able expo- 
nent of the views of the Kirk), that ‘from the Assembly of Perth, 
1597, to the Assembly of Glasgow, in 1638, the Presbyterian Consti- 
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tution of the Kirk was subverted by the interference of the King, and 
the Acts of Assemblies were little else than a record of the Royal 
Kdicts.” * And I find that the views of the ecclesiastical affairs in 
Scotland during this period of Church anarchy and confusion, from 
1597 to 1610, is fully corroborated by writers of authority on both 
sides of the question, who are far from admitting that ‘the Church of 
Scotland in 1604 was under a Presbyterian form of Government, as 
she now is; nor do I believe for a moment, with a knowledge of the 
well-known opinions of James, Bancroft, Andrews, Overall, &c., on 
the subject of Episcopacy, and with the Canons themselves before me, 
that the Convocation in 1604, in alluding to the Scottish branch of 
‘ Christ’s Holy Catholic Church,’ referred directly or indirectly to the 
Presbyterian form of Government, as it had existed from 1592 to 1597, 
or as it exists in the Kirk at the present day. I believe that they re- 
ferred to that branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
which had existed in Scotland from the days of St. Ninianus, in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and which, amidst persecution and spi- 
ritual rebellion, had no more ceased to exist than had the Church of 
Carthage during the absence and persecution of St. Cyprian, or the 
Church of England during the ursurpation of Cromwell. .... 

‘* T shall be pardoned for briefly citing the authorities upon which I 
rest my conclusions. First, then, as regards the recognition of the 
General Assemblies by the Kirk subsequently to the year 1597; Cal- 
derwood, referring to the Assembly of 1596, utters this lamentation, 
‘ Here end the Sincere General Assemblies of the Kirk of Scotland’ 
(p. 823, ed. 1678); and Dr. Hetherington tells us that, ‘ The Assem- 
bly of 1602 was thelast which was recognised by the Church of Scot- 
land as a free and lawful Assembly, from that time till the year 1638’ 
(vol. i. p. 224). Again, as to the alteration in the ecclesiastical polity ; 
Dr. Cook, speaking of the year 1597, tells us that ‘the King brought 
the subject of restoring to the Church a vote in Parliament under dis- 
cussion, in a Parliament which met at Edinburgh, and an Act was 
passed ordaining that such pastors and ministers as his Majesty should 
at any time please to invest with the office, place, and dignity of a 
Bishop, Abbot, or other prelate, should at all time hereafter have vote 
in Parliament, in the same way as any prelate was accustomed to have; 
declaring that all Bishoprics presently vacant, or which might hereafter 
become vacant, should be given by his Majesty to actual preachers and 
ministers, or to persons qualified to become such, and who should 
pledge themselves that they would enter upon the ministry. This part 
of the Act (adds Dr. Cook) appears to be a complete parliamentary 
restoration of Episcopacy; and it certainly did put it in the power of 
the Sovereign, without needing any further consent of the Estates, to 
introduce that form of Church Government.’—Aistory of the Church of 
Scotland, vol. ii. p.100. ‘It is true that a clause was added, ‘to 
avoid giving offence,’——~‘ without prejudice of the jurisdiction and dis- 
cipline of the Kirk ;’—but, as Scot archly remarks in his Apologetical 
Narration of the State of the Kirk (p. 98), ‘what that office of the 
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Bishop, Abbot, and Prior should be, and not prejudicial to the jurisdic- 
tion and discipline of the Kirk, I think it were hard to determine.’ 

“«*¢This Act (says Stephen) advanced James’s plans for the restora- 
tion of the Titular Episcopacy, formerly established ; and there cannot 
be any doubt but that he was firmly determined to restore it.’—His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. p. 405. 

** Again, Dr. Cook, speaking of the Acts of 1600, and remarking 
upon ‘ the altered form of ecclesiastical polity,’ writes,—* This Assem- 
bly may be considered as having introduced a new form of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and as thus marking an epoch in the History of the Church of 
Scotland. Instead of the parity for which Melvil, in conformity with 
the principles which he had embraced at Geneva, had strenuously con- 
tended, and which he had successfully established, there was recognised 
an order of ministers who, in,addition to the pastoral office, had civil 
duties to perform, and were, consequently, in a different situation from 
the rest of their brethren.’—History of the Church of Scotland, vol. ii. 

aa we 

: ‘“‘ And thus, ‘ notwithstanding the vigorous and well-directed oppo- 
sition of the advocates for the established Presbyterian discipline, at the 
General Assembly in 1600; notwithstanding their attempts to show 
that the granting to the Clergy a vote in Parliament would terminate in 
Episcopacy,’ or, to quote Calderwood, in ‘ anti-Christian and Anglican 
Episcopal dignities, offices, places, titles, and all ecclesiastical prelacies, 
which are flat repugnant to the Word of God ;’ and notwithstanding it 
was declared that ‘all corruptions of these Bishoprics are damned and 
rejected,’ ‘ the resolutions passed at Falkland were. sanctioned.’ 

“ ¢ After an establishment, then, of only eight years—[1592—1600] 
—and after eight years of intolerable agitation, the Presbyterian form 
of Government was abolished by the King, with the full consent of an 
overwhelming majority of the Ministers, and the applause of the people, 
whose opinions seem to have been changed by experience of its 
tyranny. —Stephen’s History of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 
413. 417. 

‘“¢* Henceforward, therefore, and indeed from the Assembly at Perth, 
the Church in Scotland must be regarded as Episcopalian, since, from 
the time that the General Assembly of Perth was held in 1597, the 
Presbyterian Constitution of the Church, as established in 1592, may 
be regarded as subverted by-the interferences of King James; and this 
restoration of Episcopacy, effected by the Assemblies of Perth and 
Dundee, was rendered effectual by another Act of Parliament in 1606, 
whereby Bishops were reponed and restored to their ancient and ac- 
customed honours, dignities, prerogatives, privileges, livings, lands, 
teinds, rents, &c.’—Compendium of the Laws of Scotland, part ii. 
pp. 86,387. .... 

“¢Then it was (says Calderwood) that the Trojan horse, the 
Episcopacy, was brought in covered with caveats, that the danger 
_ might not be seen, which, notwithstanding, was seen of many, and 
opposed unto, considering it to be better to hold thieves at the door, 
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than to have an eye upon them in the house, that they steal not. And, 
indeed, the event declared that their fear was not without just cause ; 
for these Commissioners, voters to Parliament, afterwards Bishops, did 
violate these caveats, as easily as Samson did the cords wherewith he 
was bound.’—p. 441, Edit. 1678. ‘And these Commissioners (to 
quote the language of Scot) were the chief workmen for Episcopacy, 
were a wedge taken out of the Kirk, to rend her with her own forces ; 
and this General Commission was the very needle which drew in Epis- 
copal authority.’ ‘I am quite aware (to quote the language which I 
adopted in my Reformers of the Anglican Church) that this was the 
re-introduction of the Titular Episcopacy only;’ the King and the 
wiser part yielding (as Skinner expresses it) to the times, with a view 
of getting all rectified at a more convenient season. Still, with a know- 
ledge of these facts before me, I would again submit, that an examina- 
tion into the history of the Kirk of Scotland, at the close of the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth centuries, would ‘ have induced you 
to have modified your statement,’ as to the form of Church Govern- 
ment in 1604; and even had I nothing more to advance, I should 
hesitate to admit, that the 55th Canon bids us pray for the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and recognises that Church ‘ under a Presbyterian 
form of Government, as she now is.’ But when we examine into the 
real sentiments of King James, and of Bancroft, the President of the 
Convocation, and of Andrews, and Overall, and King, and others, who 
were members of that Assembly, and when we refer to the 3rd, 4th, 6th, 
7th, 8th, and 9th Canons enacted by that same Convocation, in 1604, 
and to the 6th and 7th Canons passed by the same body 3 in 1606, the. 
idea of the Presbyterian Kirk, an establishment of man’s creation, and 
without even a Presbyterian Succession, (see Brief Notes, &c. ch. iv.) 
being recognised by the Canon, as a branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church, is positively absurd.” 


xx,—A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford, at his 
Second Visitation, November, 1851. By Samuen, Lord Bishop 
of Oxford. london: Murray. 


WE very much regret that the late period at which the Charge 
was_ published, prevented us from embodying in our article on 
Mr. Gresley’s treatise the remarks of the Bishop of Oxford on 
the subject of Confession’. Of the Charge itself, we have only 
space to say that it contains much “ godly and wholesome doc- 
trine, and necessary for these times.” We earnestly recommend 
it to the consideration of our readers, and more especially those 
portions of it which refer to recent secessions, and to certain 
‘“‘ Adaptations.” We most fully believe, that “in the greater 
number of perversions, the earliest approaches of the enemy 

1 The remark we did quote was taken from the “ Morning Chronicle,” which, 


strange to say, omitted by far the greater portion of his lordship’s observations on 
** Confession.” 
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have been through the feelings, and not through the understand- 
ing. Argument has come to the support of feelings already 
perverted; not the feelings followed the slow convictions of the 
intellect." (Charge, Sc. p. 56.) ; 

We regret extremely that the very high price at which the 
Charge is published will prevent many from perusing it, who 
would otherwise have cordially welcomed the genuine practical 
piety, and sound Churchmanship, by which it is throughout 
characterized. It is, unless we much mistake, a great and grow- 
ing evil, that, just in proportion as a work is calculated to do 
very much good by the spread of Church-of-England principles, 
its high price should operate as a practical barrier to its general 
diffusion. . 

The remarks of the Bishop on ‘‘ Confession” are so admirable, 
that we must quote them im ewtenso. Our readers will see that 
they fully confirm the view we have ourselves taken in our two 
papers on this subject :— 


“The last point I will name is one of greater importance, and to 
which I would earnestly request your attention. -It is the attempt 
made, as it seems to me, in some quarters, to favour the introduction 
into our pastoral ministry of that system of auricular confession and 
private absolution which, by disavowing the supremacy, and in practice 
destroying the healthy action, of the conscience has, perhaps more than 
any other single feature of their system, lowered the moral and reli- 
gious tone of the Roman communion. It is well that we should have 
a distinct idea of the difference upon this point between ourselves and 
Rome. And to see this clearly, we must notice, first, the wide differ- 
ence of intention which regulates the employment of acts common to 
us both. 

“The Church of Rome, then, desires that every soul should be under 
the direction of some priest. She considers implicit obedience to this 
direction the safest spiritual condition; and hence, the government of 
the soul by the individual conscience, is, with her, practically super- 
seded by the direction of a spiritual guide. Confession is, with her, 
an instrument for establishing and maintaining this relation; and ac- 
cordingly, she encourages and, as far as she can, enforces upon all her 
members, habitual private confession to a priest. She treats this as 
the normal state of all Christians; and to effect her purpose she re- 
quires the practice of confession before receiving the Holy Communion. 
Whether the individual desire it or no, it is prescribed for him. He 
must from time to time open his soul in confession to some priest, and 
receive absolution. ‘To perfect this system, these acts are exalted into 
a sacrament; and one great part of the training of the Roman priest, is 
that whole course of instruction which is to equip him for the confes- 
. sional, by fitting him to put questions calculated to draw from reluc- 
tant souls the confession of their most secret sins of act, desire, or 
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thought. This is briefly the Roman system; and its practical evils, 
its violation of the sanctity and supremacy of conscience, the hypocrisy 
it engenders, and the priestcraft it supports, were well known to the 
Fathers of the Reformation, Against this, as neither scriptural in 
doctrine, primitive in practice, nor tending to spiritual edification, they 
plainly protested. 

** Between this system and that of the Church of England the differ- 
ence is clear. She would have the instructed conscience of each one, 
under the ordinary ministry of the Word, direct his own spiritual life. 
She knows that no soul can hand over to another its own fearful gift of 
individual responsibility. She uses, therefore, every part of the minis- 
try not to snpersede, but to awaken, quicken, restore, strengthen and 
direct that internal supremacy of the individual conscience which she 
believes to be the voice of God in man. To bring men to a state in» 
which the healthy conscience shall thus bear rule, and to keep them in 
it, she sets before her pastors as the object for which they, under the 
guidance and aid of God the Holy Ghost, are diligently to labour. 
She therefore, of course, would desire that her ministers should, with 
this aim, and not to become their spiritual directors, search and try the 
consciences of those committed to their oversight. A cold, languid 
ministry, which deals in generalities, and never enters into the parti- 
culars of men’s spiritual state; which reaches no secret sins, removes 
no secret doubts, heals no secret sores ; which does not apply the love 
of Christ, and the powers of the world to come, closely to the separate 
souls committed to it, this far too common, because easy, but this most 
unfruitful ministry is altogether alien from her whole mind. Her 
Ordination Service contemplates the most close and searching inter- 
course between the pastor and the souls committed to his oversight, of 
whom, at the last day, he must give account, and for which our Lord 
shed His blood. The difference, therefore, between England and Rome 
does not lie in this—that the Church of Rome would have her pastors 
deal closely, and the Church of England would have them deal slightly, 
with their people’s souls. God forbid! The difference between them 
lies in the object and purpose of this branch of their ministry. Neither 
is it that she denies the grace of confession and absolution (for how 
could she deny this undoubted use of the power of the Keys)? It is 
that she uses them with another purpose. Viewing them as remedies 
provided for a peculiar state of actual disease, she goes so far as to pre~ 
scribe certain times and circumstances for their administration. When 
any conscience is burdened with a sense of sin, and longs before Holy 
Communion to disburden itself; or when any secret sin presses on the 
soul of the sick man, then his confession may be received or even 
solicited by the priest, and his absolution pronounced. ‘The Church 
of England does not indeed absolutely limit the practice to these times 
for which she has prescribed it. No really living ministry could be so 
limited. Burdened souls must be permitted this relief, even when not 
immediately preparing for communion or harassed by the trials which 
so often wait upon a bed of sickness. No absolute rule, therefore, is 
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rigidly propounded by her for such cases. But knowing how probable 
it is that the practice of confession may lead on to the up-growth of a 
system of spiritual direction; and knowing, therefore, its dangerous 
tendency to supersede the law of conscience ; and, having seen plainly 
its gross abuses in the Roman Communion, she discourages such con- 
fession as an habitual custom, and gives no authority to her ministers 
to treat it as the common diet of the soul under the ordinary circum- 
stances of the spiritual life; still less to press, with all the force of 
spiritual authority, it and its repetition as a duty and means of grace, 
so that tender consciences are constrained, and feel well-nigh forced to 
employ it as almost essential to their safety. Believing, then, that there 
is upon this point this wide difference, first of intention, and then of prac- 
tice, between ourselves and Rome, I cannot but fear that any who, in 
their ministry, inculcate strongly the blessedness of the custom, as one 
of common observance, and receive freely those who come to them 
habitually to practise it, are really paving the way for such perversions 
as have of late made our hearts ache, and our hands hang down. 

*‘ Tn all these cases then, as I believe, simple fidelity to the tone and 
teaching of our Church will, under God, be our best mode of resisting 
this danger.” 


MiscELLANEOUS. 


Amonest the minor publications now before us are two very re- 
markable pamphlets on Romanism, by ‘“‘ Pascal the Younger”—-the 
former entitled ‘‘ Cases of Conscience; or, Lessons in Morality, 
for the use of the Laity”—the latter entitled ‘‘ Wiseman versus 
Pascal the Younger. The Church of Rome’s Defence, &c.” 
(Bosworth.) Pascal, like his namesake, is a formidable antagonist, 
and appears to be more than a match for the “ Dublin Review.” 
We rejoice to see controversy of this kind: it cannot fail to do 
good. We strongly recommend the “Cases of Conscience” to 
educated persons. Another tract entitled ‘“‘ Laymen made Slaves, 
&e.” (Bosworth), is a penny tract, apparently by the same author, 
and is well adapted to warn the lower orders against popish 
“*moralities.” ‘* Errors and their Uses; or, the Faithful made 
Manifest ;” a Sermon preached at Hartford, Connecticut, by the 
Rev. J. Williams, President of Trinity College, and now Bishop 
Assistant of Connecticut, is full of sound and orthodox principles, 
and evinces a fixedness of faith, and a solidity of Catholic doctrine, 
which afford the liveliest hopes of his usefulness in the high 
office to which the learned preacher has since been called. ‘“ A 
Sermon at the Visitation of the Lord Bishop of St. David’s,” &c., 
by Rowland Willams, B.D. (J. W. Parker), contains an Ap- 
pendix in Vindication of St. David’s College, Lampeter, from 
-some recent attacks. The details it furnishes are interesting, 
and the defence appears to be very good and _ satisfactory. 
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“* Apostolic Treatment of Divisions in the Church,” a Sermon, 
by W. H. Pearson, M.A. (Masters), is written in a charitable 
spirit. We have to notice also, without being able to concur 
with either, Archdeacon Denison’s “‘ Reply to the Committee of 
the Promoters of the Manchester and Salford Education Scheme,” 
and the Rev. S. Robins’s “* Letter to Lord John Russell,” on Edu- 
cation. We trust that the Church and the National Society will 
not permit themselves to be led by extreme partisans on either 
side. ‘A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Exeter on the Educa- 
tion of the Clergy,” by the Rev. Philip Freeman; ‘“ Education 
the Necessity of Mankind,” a Sermon, by Archdeacon Hare, 
with a very pleasing prefatory letter, comprising some good advice. 
‘¢ Independence and Submission ;” two addresses, by Dr. Vaughan ; 
“The Second Baccalaureate Address” of Bishop Doane, deli- 
vered at Burlington College; are all publications of interest 
bearing on the subject of education. We have also to notice 
“The Jew Question Considered,” by Veritas (Hatchards), an 
argument against the admission of Jews to the Legislature ; 
‘* Remarks on National Christianity, an Article of the Christian 
Faith” (Masters), opposed to the union of Church and State; a 
~“ Common Sense View of the Church of Rome,” by a Protestant 
(Hatchard); ‘Stories and Catechizings” on the Collects (Mozley), 
a very nice series of tracts ; the “‘ Bible of Every Land,” Part XII. 
(Bagster), containing a curious collection of alphabets of all lan- 
guages; “ The Educational Almanack for 1852” (J. W. Parker), 
a cheap and useful publication, intended for those who have any 
connexion with the Committee of Council on Education ; a ‘“ Col- 
lection of Prayers,” by the Rev. E. Bickersteth (Rivingtons), 
selected from Jeremy Taylor and other great writers, and adapted 
to various circumstances ; ‘‘ Thoughts for the Medical Student,” 
by William Bowman, F.R.S. &c. (J. W. Parker), an excellent ad- 
dress; ‘The Museum of Classical Literature” (J. W. Parker), 
a periodical which appears to be very ably edited, and which 
comprises many well-written articles; ‘‘ Devotions for Spiritual 
Communion,” and ‘* Things to be Remembered” (Lendrum), two 
tracts in which we regret to observe Romish phraseology and 
tendencies. 


ek 


Foreign and Colonial Lntelliqence, 


EUROPE. 


France.—The Church of Rome, with its usual attention to its own 
interests, has thrown itself into the party of the President; and, judg- 
ing from the conduct of Louis Napoleon in reference to the Papacy 
and the interests of the Roman Church generally, there seems every 
reason to expect that the new government of France will be the 
most decidedly Popish of any that has been seen for many years in 
that country. From a military despotism such as now appears to be 
established, and anxious to cultivate the closest relations with the 
Romish priesthood, no toleration can be expected for the spread of 
sound religious principles. The restoration of the Pantheon to the 
purposes of Christian worship, and the decision in favour of the ob- 
servance of Sunday, which are amongst the earliest of the President’s 
acts, after his assumption of power, show his wish to obtain the 
support of the Romish party; and in this he has fully succeeded ° 
—Count Montalembert having forthwith published a Letter in his 
favour. 

In many parts of France the civil authorities have transferred the 
Communal Colleges to the Bishops, to be managed by them. 

In consequence of the ‘ Manuel du Droit Canon,” by the Abbé 
Lequeux, having been condemned by Rome, and put upon the Index 
Expurgatorius, Mgr. Sibour, Archbishop’ of Paris, has dissolved the 
Ecole Théologique des Carmes. The pupils of this school have been 
sent to the seminary of St. Sulpice. The directors of this seminary 
have caused the condemned ‘‘ Manuel” to be withdrawn from all the 
seminaries in which it was used by members of the community of St. 
Sulpice. 

By decrees of the President, M. de Marguerye, Bishop of St. Flour, 
is appointed Bishop of Autun, and is succeeded by M. Lyonnet, canon 
of the cathedral of Lyons. M. Guerin, Vicar-General of Besancon, is 
appointed Bishop of Langres. 

Cardinal d’Astros, Archbishop of Toulouse, died on the 29th Sep- 
tember, in his 79th year, and in the 30th year of his Episcopate. He 
is succeeded by M. Mioland, formerly Bishop of Amiens, and after- 
wards Coadjutor of Toulouse. 

The Archbishop of Avignon has declared his disbelief in the pre- 
tended miracles of Rose Tamisier, and has directed the Chapel in which 
these miracles are said to have occurred, to be closed. It appears that 
the Priest of the place, had misrepresented the opinions of this prelate, 
in his depositions at the trial of Tamisier. 

The Bishop of Samaria, Romish Bishop of Natal, has lately been at 
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Lyons, in the course of his tour, for the purpose of engaging a number 
of priests and others to accompany him on his Mission into Caffraria, 

The chamber in which St. Vincent de Paul died at Paris, 1660, is 
about to be fitted up as a chapel for the episcopal worship of the 
Saint. 

The Diocesan Synod of the Diocese of Rheims has lately been held 
with great pomp. The Cardinal-Archbishop presided, and a number 
of regulations concerning ritual and other matters were made. At an 
early hour the whole body of the clergy, at the sound of the peal of 
eight bells of the cathedral, mingled with those of all the other churches, 
walked in procession to the first mass, celebrated by the Cardinal- 
Archbishop in full pontificals. The canons of the cathedral wore also, 
for the first time, the cross of blue enamel, with violet-coloured ribbons, 
to which they are entitled in consequence of the recent honours con- 
ferred upon their Bishop. After the mass, the first general congre- 
gation was held, the official personages of the synod and the dignitaries 
of the clergy of the diocese ranging themselves in a semicircle of three 
ranks, with the Cardinal in the centre, supported by two archdeacons ; 
the remainder of the clergy occupied rows of seats below the elevated 
platform occupied by the presbyters. After prayer, the Archbishop de- 
livered a short address, in which he thanked his clergy for the zeal dis- 
played in their attendance. He also called to their recollection that 
two synods were formerly prescribed in each year, and that if the 
Council of Trent had exacted but one, it was with a view to its being 
more religiously observed. The Cardinal announced also his desire to 
ascertain the wishes and feelings of his clergy, not only with respect to 
the statutes proposed to the adoption of the council, but also upon 
matters apart from these; and with this view he appointed a com- 
mittee, and named a procureur to communicate to him its sentiments. 
The order of the assemblages was then arranged, and the deliberations 
immediately commenced. Amongst the statutes passed was that on 
forbidden books, when the Cardinal insisted on the necessity of being 
acquainted with the decrees of the’ Index, and announced that an extract 
from this work, relating to French authors, would be annexed to the 
statutes of the diocese. On the statutes of divine worship, the Prelate 
congratulated his diocese on the sacrifice it had made of its local liturgy 
(liturgie rémoise), and its return to the Roman forms, an example 
already imitated in no fewer than sixty Bishoprics. On the statute 
respecting the offering of the pain béni, the Archbishop reminded the 
assembly that, according to ancient custom, the Christians, who almost 
all communicated, offered themselves the bread and wine of the sacri- 
fice ; whether because the offering was superabundant, or the number 
of communicants gradually diminished, it was found that bread always 
remained over, not consecrated, but béni, which was distributed to all 
in sign of union of faith and sacrifice, as a symbol of charity, in testi- 
mony of the living bread which come down from heaven. It was the 
pain des anges which the priest invokes when he blesses the offering 
that those who partake of it may receive health of soul and body.” 
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History was full of facts attesting the virtues of pain béni in driving out 
devils, healing infirmities, and sanctifying souls; and faith obtained 
even to this day these salutary effects. The custom remained dear to 
the poorer populace and to indigent families. ‘There were parishes in 
the diocese of Rheims where several poor families united their offerings 
to furnish this bread of the community ; and in some the pastor sup- 
plied to the poorest the means which furnished them this joy and 
honour. The custom of pain béni, which did not yet exist every 
where, he wished to see extended to the whole diocese. 

The village of Migne, near Poictiers, was the scene of an interesting 
ceremony on October 10th. Mass being performed in the presence of 
all the children of the place, a certain number of names of children 
were drawn by lot, in order to be sent to China as the names of nenly 
baptized Christians there. The children or their parents appear to 
have contributed their alms on the occasion, as the ‘‘ collectors” and 
collectresses” took an active part in the ceremony. 

The Bishop of Grenoble has issued a mandement, authorizing the 
erection of “a new Sanctuary to Mary,” on the mountain of La Sa- 
lette, in which he vouches for the truth of the ‘‘ most extraordinary 
event, which appeared at first incredible,” announced five years ago, as 
having taken place on one of the mountains of his diocese: viz. ‘‘ an 
apparition of the Holy Virgin, who manifested herself to two shepherds 
(a boy and a girl) on the 19th of September, 1846, conversed with 
them on the misfortunes which threatened ‘her people,’ especially by 
reason of blasphemies and the profanation of the Sunday, and entrusted 
to each of them a particular secret, forbidding them to communicate it 
to any one.” Among the proofs which convinced the Bishop, after 
much hesitation, that the story was true, he mentions that ‘ extraor- 
dinary cures were announced, wrought in divers parts of France and 
abroad, even in extremely remote countries. Sick persons, whose cases 
were desperate, and who were given over by the physicians to a speedy 
death, or to perpetual infirmities, were said to have been restored to 
perfect health, in consequence of the invocation of Our Lady of La Sa- 
lette, and of the use which they had made of the water of a fountain at 
which the Queen of Heaven had appeared to the two shepherds. From 
the first we heard about this fountain, we were assured that it was in- 
termittent, and only flowed after the melting of the snows, or after 
abundant rains. It was dry on September 19th; from the day after it 
began to flow, and without interruption since that day: a marvellous 
water, if not in its origin, at least in its effects.” He then goes on to 
state that he prevailed upon the two shepherds to reveal the secret, which 
‘nothing could wring from them,” to the Pope. ‘“ They wrote it them- 
selves, each separately ; they then folded and sealed their letters in the 
presence of men of high character, whom we appointed to serve as wit- 
nesses to them, and we charged two priests, who have all our confidence, 
to carry to Rome this mysterious dispatch.” Upon these grounds the 
Bishop gives his decree :—‘‘ The Holy Spirit and the ‘assistance of the 
Immaculate Virgin being invoked anew, we declare as follows: Art. 1. 
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We judge that the apparition of the Holy Virgin to two shepherds on the 
19th of September, 1846, on a mountain of the Alpine chain, situated 
in the parish of La Salette, and the archiprétré of Corps, carries in 
itself all the characters of truth, and that the faithful are well-grounded 
in believing it indubitable and certain.” Several other articles follow, 
one of which ‘expressly forbids the faithful and the Priests of our 
diocese ever publicly to express themselves, by word of mouth or by 
writing, against the fact which we this day proclaim, and which from 
henceforth demands the respect of all.” The mandement then orders 
the erection of ‘‘a Church as a monument of the compassionate goodness 
of Mary,” and appeals to “ the faithful” for their offerings. 

Monseigneur, the Bishop of Lugon, in a synodal instruction forbids 
to his flock the reading of newspapers with the single exception of one 
journal, namely, the ‘“‘ Univers,” the mouthpiece and organ of the Jesuits 
and Ultramontanes. M. de Lugon directs a special prohibition against 
the ‘‘ Presse,” and positively forbids any clergyman of his diocese to 
read or subscribe to M. de Girardin’s journal, either singly or in partner- 
ship with priests or laymen; he alsoforbids ‘‘ The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments ;’”’ the novels of Walter Scott ; and the works of Chateaubriand 
—a man by nature and education religious—as well as ‘‘ The History 
of France” by Anquetil, the ‘‘ Bonhomme Richard” of Franklin, and 
the ‘‘ Simon de Nantua” of M. Jussieu. : 

The Bishop further tells his flock that they are not to read Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, or Don Quixote—that they are not to read Moliere till 
certain objectionable passages are expunged, and that they are not to 
read the ‘‘ History of Robinson Crusoe,” in the translation of M. 
Rendu, containing as it does a sentence from Rousseau in approval of 
the work. 

But, above all, the Bishop will not have in his diocese the translation 
of the New Testament by De Sacy—not because it is not the Word of 
God—* but because it is just such a work as might be given by the 
Protestant Bible Societies.” 


GrerMAny.—The whole of Germany is now under the influence of 
Russian and Austrian absolutism, in the closest alliance with Popery. 
The consequence is, that the latter is in every way favoured and sup- 
ported by the various German Governments, and the Romish propa- 
ganda is at work in every direction. 

A meeting of about 1000 Protestant ministers was held at Hlberfield 
in the middle of September. Their attention was directed to the efforts 
made by Romish propagandism, and the best mode of meeting it. 
Pastor Pressensé of Paris stated that there are about 2500 colporteurs 
engaged in spreading the reformed faith in France, and that they are 
very favourably received. 

The Protestant clergy of Hungary have determined in synod that a 
petition shall be presented to the Governor, in order to inform the 
Emperor of the state of oppression under which the Protestants in 
Hungary are labouring, and entreating the Governor to use his influ- 
ence for its speedy removal. 
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The number of professors in the twenty-eight universities of Ger- 
many, amounts to 1586, with 16,074 students. 

Four years ago a very splendid hospital in the outskirts of Berlin was 
erected at the king’s expense, and placed under.the direction of the 
Sisterhood of Diaconesses, or Protestant Sceurs de Charité, ladies mostly 
of good family, who, from religious impulse, devote their lives entirely 
to the tending of the sick. This institution, named “ Bethany,” at 
present contains 3000 patients, and stands under the especial patronage 
of the queen, who yesterday presided at the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of its inauguration. Seventy sisters have, since the opening of the 
hospital, entered on their probation, not quite one-half of whom have, 
after a trial, persisted in their resolution and definitively embraced the 
calling; yesterday, however, a few novices, after hearing divine service 
and a stimulatory sermon, publicly took the vows “to live in the ex- 
ercise of a charity pleasing to God, and earning God’s blessing, as long 
as God shall impart to them the call,” whereupon they received conse- 
cration at the hands of the officiating divine. 

Dr. Marriott, a zealous promoter of Protestant truth in Baden and — 
other German countries, was arrested by the police at Karlsruhe, and 
confined in prison on the evening of the same day, for four weeks, on ac- 
count of having circulated a tract lately published by him, with the title, 
** Anecdotes gathered from the Chief Work of Alphonse M. Von Liguori, 
dedicated to the Jesuits who at present hold the Mission in Karlsruhe, 
by Dr. Marriott ;” and on account of a picture of the Roman Catholic 
Church, published by the Religious Tract Society. The tract contains 
extracts from the work of Liguori, as specimens of Jesuitical doctrine 
and corrupt morals. The Jesuits, who now for more than a year have 
been advocating the apostasy of Rome, and attacking the Protestant 
Church in many places of this country, have, within the last fortnight, 
been preaching in this town, the Protestant capital of a Protestant 
prince. Dr. Marriott had come hither to counteract them ; but twenty- 
four hours after he had arrived he was seized. 

Dr. Marriott has since been released, by order of the Minister of the 
Home Department, the authorities having exceeded the law. 

Prussia and Austria: support the demand of the Pope to erect a 
bishopric at Hamburgh; but the Senate of the City have offered much 
opposition to the project. 


Avustria.—The Chateau of Politz, which belonged to the Emperor 
Ferdinand, has been given to the Jesuits. The transfer was formally 
made by the Count Brandis, Master of the Ceremonies to the Emperor. 

A meeting of the Roman Catholic Association of Germany, esta- 
blished under the title of the ‘‘ Association of Pius IX.,” was lately held 
at Mayence. Amongst the most important business transacted, was 
the adoption of an Address to Dr. Wiseman and Dr. Cullen, in refer- 
ence to the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill. 


Horianp.—During the recent elections for the Legislative Chambers, 
many Roman Catholic candidates came forward; but the feeling of the 
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people is so strong against their attempts to gain ascendancy, that all 
the Romish candidates have been rejected. 


Iraty.—The Papacy having recovered all its power in Italy, through 
the influence of Austria and Naples, who look to it as their only safe- 
guard against democracy, the most vigorous measures of persecution 
against all who hold opinions adverse to Ultramontanism, or who are 
favourable to Protestantism, are being adopted and persevered in. 


Tuscany.—A number of persons have been imprisoned at Florence 
for having met to read the Bible. Among them were Francesco and 
Rosa Madiai, a man and his wife, who were locked up in separate cells, 
except when brought before the secret tribunal for examination. 

The tribunal of the first instance has made the following decree on 
their case :— 

‘The tribunal of the first instance of Florence assembled in the 
Chamber of Council. 

‘‘ Whereas the accused, Francesco and Rosa Madiai, have in the de- 
positions confessed to have made themselves apostates from the Catholic 
religion, and to profess an heterodox confession, which they call by the 
name of Evangelical confession, and of the pure Gospel, the which does 
not recognise the authority and the traditions of the Catholic Church, 
but subjects the interpretation of the Gospel and of the sacred Scrip- 
tures to private judgment. 

‘‘ Whereas it is also certified in the depositions that they have sought 
to spread and propagate their belief by instructions; that, in fact, it 
appears, by the deposition of Antonio Zaccagnini, of Francesco Man- 
nelli, of Alessandro Fantoni, and of the girl Antonia Marsini, that in 
the house of the Madiai a society of persons assembled, which (the girl) 
Marsini estimates at the number of twenty or thirty, each of whom was 
to put in connexion (affiliare) with the society other ten individuals ; 
and one or other of the Madiai, and sometimes other persons, read the 
Bible translated by Diodati, with the object of comparing the words of 
the Scripture with the doctrines of the Catholic religion, and of show- 
ing that the latter stand in opposition to the teaching of the Gospel, as 
Mannelli and Fantoni relate, who, in order to show with greater proof 
of what these comparisons consisted, produce for an example the words 
of the Scripture that forbid idolatry, and they say that the Madiai, man 
and wife, deduced from them arguments for the condemnation of the 
Catholic religion, which permits the veneration of the images of Jesus 
Christ, and of the saints. 

‘‘ Whereas these meetings were a school of Protestantism, the more 
dangerous, because some Catholics took part in them, and these child- 
ren, as is attested by the woman Zaccagnini, and by the woman Mave- 
gini; that it follows, moreover, from the deposition of these two wit- 
nesses, that tracts were distributed, which, it must be presumed, were 
written in the spirit of the Protestant worship, arguing from those 
which have been seized in their house, and which are before the tribunal. 
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‘Whereas it is further proved that the Madiai, man and wife, have 
not only taught maxims contrary to the Catholic religion in their house 
to persons assembled there for the purpose, but have also sought to 
make proselytes to the Protestant worship by their conversations; in 
fact, Enrico Materassi relates, that, frequenting their house to practise 
himself in learning the French language, Madiai told him that there 
was no other true religion except the religion of the pure Gospel; that 
worship ought not to be rendered to images, nor faith placed in the 
intercessions of the saints; that the supremacy of the Pontiff was an 
imposture. 

‘Whereas Luisa Berniolini deposes that she was obliged to leave off 
frequenting Madiai’s house because Madiai ridiculed the catholic clergy, 
and said that the mass was a priestly knavery. And Guiseppe Carac- 
cioli has related that Madiai several times endeavoured to insinuate 
that worship ought not to be rendered to the Madonna, which insinua- 
tion was also made by Madiai to Sebastiano Vannini, because he was 
accustomed to keep a light burning before an image of the most holy 
Mary; whereas, if before the above-mentioned witnesses, Madiai con- 
fined himself to mere insinuations against the catholic religion, as much 
cannot be said with respect to (his conduct to) Faustina Vecchioni, to 
Antonietta Marsini, and to Antonia Zaccagnini, since both he and his 
wife sought by every kind of persuasion to induce them to abandon the 
catholic faith. 

‘* Whereas in fact the woman Vecchioni relates that whilst she lived in 
the house of Madiai for performing some services, they taught her that 
the religion professed by them was the only true one, because con- 
formed to the Gospel and to the Bible; that auricular confession is an 
invention of men; that it is a folly to go to mass; that it is vain-to 
pray to the Virgin and the saints; that disputes arose between herself 
and the Madiai because, stedfast in the catholic faith, she rejected such 
propositions; that at last, weary of hearing these impious maxims, she 
ceased to go to their house. 

** The woman Zaccagnini deposes that whilst she also frequented the 
house of Madiai to perform services, they taught her the same maxims; 
that they gave her a Bible translated; that their conversations had such 
an influence upon her mind as to induce her to believe their doctrines : 
but, having conferred with her confessor, she returned to the catholic 
faith. 

‘‘ Finally, the girl Marsini relates that staying as a domestic in their 
house, they gave her the same instructions, and in order that she might 
be able to read the Bible, they caused her to be instructed in reading, 
procuring for her a Bible, and books of heterodox prayers; that 
Madiai’s wife persuaded her to put off the Carmelite dress that she 
wore, and to throw away the string of beads of the rosary. That 
apostatising from the catholic religion, she allowed herself to be 
seduced to believe that worship ought not to be rendered to images, nor 
to the saints, nor to the Virgin: that one ought not to have faith in the 
supremacy of the pontiff; that there is not in the sacramental wafer 
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the real presence of Jesus Christ; that the communion should be cele- 
brated in the two kinds, as a commemoration of the last supper, and 
not as a sacrament; that the precepts of the church about abstinence 
from meat on fast days are not binding; that purgatory does not exist ; 
that they took her to the Anglican church, where she partook of the 
holy supper. That on Good Friday of the present year she was taken 
by the wife of Madiai to the house of Massimiliano Buych, an apos- 
tate from the catholic religion, as is inferred from the combined deposi- 
tion of the girl Marsini, and of the aforesaid Buych, because he being 
unwell, and wishing to partake of the holy supper, it was necessary 
according to the rite of that church that several persons should partake 
together with him in that ceremony, and amongst these were the girl 
Marsini and Madiai’s wife ; but having recovered herself from her errors 
she returned to the catholic faith. 

‘“* Whereas, by the above-mentioned results of the procedure, the 
charge against the Madiai, man and wife, for having disseminated 
maxims contrary to the catholic religion, appears sufficiently substan- 
tiated, a crime provided for, and punished by the 60th article of the 
law of the 30th November, 1786, by a penalty which exceeding the 
competency assigned to the Tribunals of First Instance, it pertains to 
the Regal Courts to take cognizance of and decide concerning. 

‘‘ For these reasons, declares that sufficient proofs exist to send to the 
public judgment Francesco Madiai, Rosa Madiai, and Pasquale Ca- 
sacci, in order that they may answer to the crime of impiety objected 
to them. It declares its own incompetency to take cognizance of, and 
to decide on such a charge, and orders the transmission of the process 
to the Regal Procurator-General, in the Regal Court of Florence, for 
the further course of Justice. The 16th of October, 1851. 

“J, Boren 
Ji Braco b Auditors 
J. Pacini 
U. Farutut, Coad.” 
This reminds us of Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 


Romr.—A new prophetess has appeared in the shape of a young pea- 
sant girl living at Sezza, near the Neapolitan frontier, who has been for 
some time in a kind of ecstatic or magnetic state, and who is known under 
the denomination of St. Catharine. Cardinals Lambruschini and Fran- 
zoni and the Duke Don Marino Torlonia have applied to this modern 
oracle. The advocate Zaccaleoni, Monsignor Appoloni, and many 
prelates, have followed their example ; indeed, her alarming prognos- 
tics so far roused the curiosity of the Pope himself that he caused her 
to be sent for from the convent at Sezza, and brought to Rome, a few 
days ago, in the carriage of a respectable and religious couple, who 
went there for that express purpose. An interview took place between 
Pio Nono and the prophetess, immediately after which she was sent 
back to her retirement. The result of the interview has not transpired, 
but the nature of the girl’s revelations was most probably similar to 
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those with which she has already excited the terrors of her exalted ap- 
plicants ; namely, predictions of imminent and sanguinary disturbances, 
in which, although not of long duration, many persons will fall victims 
to popular fury. 

The journals have given long accounts of the imposing ceremonies 
attending on the canonization of Peter Claver, a Jesuit missionary of 
the seventeenth century, who is now a regularly constituted saint of. 
the Church of Rome. The image of this saint was unveiled at St. 
Peter’s, amidst the din of bells and the thunder of artillery, and the 
Pope went in the afternoon to pay his devotions to it. 

The Pope and Cardinals have recently been busily engaged in con- 
demning books. The works of M. Nuytz, professor at Turin, have 
been condemned by Pius IX. as savouring of Protestantism and other 
abominable errors. The Congregation of the Index have also con- 
demned a string of books—a Manual of Canon Law, by M. Lequeux ; 
I Benefattori dell’ Umanita, a work by F. Vigil against Ultramonta~ 
nism; and the Ecclesiastical Law of Professor Nuytz. 

The Cardinal Vicar, has lately published an ¢nvito sacro, or holy invita- 
tion, to the Romans, to attend the spiritual exercises which are to com- 
mence in celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the death of the 
blessed Leonardo da Porto Maurizio. The place chosen for the per- 
formance of the principal functions is the Flavian Amphitheatre, or 
Coliseum, which, the cardinal observes, ‘‘ being an eminently religious 
as well as artistical monument, that calls to mind the courage of so 
many martyrs of Jesus Christ, immolated there by Pagan fury, is well 
adapted to revive faith, and instil courage to combat bravely the enemies 
of our salvation.” The Pope has contributed to the undertaking both 
in money and indulgences. The Cardinal Vicar dwells upon the im- 
portance of this circumstance in the following terms: 

“*The Holy Father, the munificent protector of the aforesaid vener- 
able arch-confraternity, has not only deigned to approve of the pro- 
posed spiritual exercise, giving suitable alms for the purpose, but 
moreover moved by that lively zeal which urges him to secure by every 
possible means the salvation of Christ’s flock entrusted to his care, he 
has expressly commanded us to rouse not only the faithful of Rome to 
take part in the above-mentioned pious exercise, but also to excite those. 
who every where glory in the profession of Christianity to join their 
prayer and supplications to those which rise from the most religious 
heart of his Holiness to God, in order that the Divine wrath, justly 
stirred up by our sins, may be appeased, the erring may be brought 
back into the path of justice, faith may be revived in all men, and the 
church, aimed at by so many enemies, may breathe for once under the 
shadow of a lasting peace.” 

Pulpits and awnings to a great extent were erected in the Coliseum, 
and the whole scale of preparation was such as to do ample honour to 
the memory of St. Leonardo da Porto Maurizio. The Pope has recently 
given directions for grand preparations to be made at the Scala Santa, 
or holy staircase of 28 marble steps, which, according to Roman 
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Catholic tradition, formerly existed in the house of Pontius Pilate. 
Under the altar, at the top of the steps, was placed a box of cypress, 
containing three smaller ones filled with relics, and inscribed sancta 
sanctorum, an appellation given also to the chapel which contains many 
other relics. This spot the Pope has ordered to be adorned with new 
and splendid decorations, in the execution of which a sum of 12,000 
scudi is to be expended. 

The Pope’s health has lately caused great uneasiness, and a Triduo 
in honour of the Apostles Peter and Paul has been ordered. Count 
Mamiani has published a new work on the Pope, in which he contends 
that the temporal power of the Pope is irrevocably hastening to its 
end; and that, in the present state of civilization, the Church re- 
quires even spiritual reforms which he points out. The Cattolico, and 
other papers for the clerical party, are greatly incensed at this new 
publication. 

Boxes for the reception of alms and donations are now put up in the 
principal churches in Rome, for the purpose of aiding in the construc- 
tion of the great catholic church in the centre of London; from whence, 
according to the pious intentions of his holiness, conversion is to spread 
over ‘the flourishing kingdom of England.” 

An encyclical letter from Pope Pius 1X. has appeared. It is ad- 
dressed to “all patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops of the Catholic 
world;” but from the general tone and tenour of the document, it is 
evident that the state of the Roman Catholic Church in these kingdoms 
was uppermost in the mind of the Pontiff. A new jubilee is promised 
for the benefit of all true believers, and for these reasons :— 

‘* You have made known to us, in a word, that on this occasion the 
faithful of your dioceses hastened eagerly in crowds to the churches, 
_with an humble spirit and contrite heart, to hear the Word of God, to 
purify their souls from all stain in the sacrament of reconciliation, to 
approach the holy table, and to add, according to our intentions, fervent 
prayers to the great and good God. The result is that a great number, 
through the assistance of Divine grace, coming out of the fangs of vice, 
and the darkness of error in which they were miserably languishing, 
have entered into the paths of virtue and truth, and have begun to work 
out their salvation. We have been greatly consoled and rejoiced at it. 
We, who are always so profoundly anxious about, and so intent upon, 
the salvation of all confided by Divine Providence to our care—and we 
desire nothing with so much ardour—we demand nothing else in the 
petitions and prayers which, night and day, ascend from our humble 
heart to God, than that all people, all nations, and every family, may 
walk in the paths of faith, may know the Lord, and love Him every 
day more and more, may observe faithfully His holy law, and follow 
with perseverance the road which leads to life. But if, on the one side, 
venerable brethren, we ought to feel great joy in learning that the faith- 
ful of your dioceses have gathered abundantly the spiritual fruits of 
grace from the jubilee, on the other side, it is not for us a trifling subject 
of grief, to observe what a sad and lamentable aspect our holy religion 
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and civil society present in these disastrous times. No one among you 
is ignorant, venerable brethren, of the perfidious artifices, the monstrous 
doctrines, the conspiracies of every kind, which the enemies of God and 
of mankind put into operation to pervert every mind, to corrupt morals, 
and to cause religion to disappear—if that were possible—from the face 
of the earth, to break down all the bonds of civil society, and to destroy 
it even to its foundations. Hence the deplorable darkness which blinds 
so many minds, the deadly war which is waged against the Catholic 
religion and this apostolic chair, the implacable hatred which persecutes 
virtue and honesty, the most shameful vices which usurp the name of 
virtue ; the unbridled licence of thinking, doing, and daring every thing ; 
the absolute impatience of all restraint, power, and authority; the de- 
rision and contempt for the most sacred things, for the holiest laws, 
for the most excellent institutions; hence, above all, the deplorable 
corruption of thoughtless youth, the poisonous inundation of bad books, 
pamphlets, and journals profusely circulated, and propagating every 
where the principles of evil; hence, the deadly venom of indifferentism 
and incredulity, the seditious movements, the sacrilegious conspiracies, 
the mockery and outrage of all laws, human and divine. You are not 
ignorant either, venerable brethren, what anxiety, what uncertainty, 
what painful hesitation, what terror, fills and agitates all minds, par- 
ticularly the minds of the righteous, who believe with reason that the 
public and private good has to bear every misfortune, when men wan- 
dering miserably from the laws of truth, justice, and religion, in order 
to give themselves up to the detestable allurements of unbridled pas- 
sions, meditate every species of crime. In the midst of many dangers, 
who does not see that all our hopes ought to rest solely on God, our 
salvation; that to Him we ought continually to raise our fervent 
prayers, in order that His propitious bounty may shed over all nations 
the riches of His mercy, that He may illuminate every mind with the 
heavenly light of His grace; that He may bring back into the path of 
justice those who are wandering; that He may vouchsafe to turn 
towards Him the rebellious wills of His enemies, to infuse into every 
heart the love and fear of His holy name, and inspire them to think 
always, and to do always, what is right, what is true, what is pure, 
what is holy ; and since God is full of sweetness, mildness, and mercy 
——since He is bounteous towards those who call upon Him—since He 
regards the prayer of the humble, and loves especially to manifest His 
power by clemency and forgiveness, let us approach, venerable brethren, 
the throne of grace with confidence, in order to obtain mercy and find 
assistance in time of need.” 

The Pope has delivered an Allocution to the Consistory, Sept. 5. 
The latter words are remarkable :— Lastly, We inform you that we 
have directed our efforts to adjust the affairs of the catholic religion in 
a distant region (ad catholice religionis res in longinqua regione com- 
ponendas), and that we entertain great hope that a convention may be 

-entered upon, which, in accordance with our wishes and yours, may 
meet the rights, views, and prosperity of the church (ut ‘conventio possit 
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mir?, que ecclesia juribus, rationibus ac prosperitati respondeat) ; and we 
would, above all, hope that such an example as this might be speedily 
followed in all regions of those distant parts (ut hujusmodi exemplum 
ones earum dissitarum partium regiones imitari properarent), the people 
whereof we regard with a special affection of charity in the Lord, that 
thus those very many and great evils might altogether be averted, with 
which in some regions of those parts especially (in nonnullis presertim 
earumdem partium regionibus) the Immaculate Spouse of Christ is, to 
the very great sorrow of our heart, afflicted and harassed. And here 
we cannot refrain from vehemently congratulating those venerable 
brothers, and giving to them the praises they have merited, and which 
are due to them, who, although placed there in a very painful position, 
nevertheless fail not by their episcopal zeal and firmness strenuously to 
maintain the cause of the church, and fearlessly to defend its rights, and 
anxiously to watch over the salvation of their beloved flocks.” 

From a recent paper, in the ‘‘ L’Ami de la Religion,” it appears that . 
eatechizing is conducted at Rome by an Arch-confraternity of Christian 
doctrine, which engages the aid of the laity. The President is Mgr. 
Cornette, Archbishop of Nicomedia, who manages this work in the fifty 
parishes of Rome. Every year an examination takes place, and a 
trial of strength between the more distinguished pupils. Each parish 
sends its two best children ; and whoever shows the best memory, is 
declared ‘‘emperor,’’and the next six ‘ princes of his court.” These 
dignities last for the next year, and give right to use certain insignia in 
processions and religious solemnities. 

It is stated that the Bishop of Gibraltar is at present staying at Rome, 
for the purpose of effecting some alterations in the arrangements of the 
Protestant Church in that city. 

The Pope is taking a great interest in the conversion of the French 
soldiers at Rome, and has granted numerous indulgences to preachers 
labouring among them. On the occasion of the centenary of the death 
of St. Leonardo da Porto Maurizio, a mission, which attracted great 
crowds, was preached in the Coliseum. Father Ignatius is at present at 
Rome, soliciting prayers for ‘‘ the conversion of England.” 

The Bolognese paper, ‘‘ Vero Amico,” contains an account of a recent 
miraculous change of the weather at the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary :— 

‘‘ The inhabitants of Tossignano not long ago obtained a new de- 
monstration of love and favour from the prodigious image of the most 
holy Mary, from that extremely ancient image which, saved from 
iconoclastic fury, always engaged the devout worship of their ances- 
tors; and which their not degenerate descendants keep as a noble and 
precious heirloom of their hereditary religion, finding in it all comfort 
and support against public and private calamities. The late incessant 
and unseasonable rains having hindered the gathering in of autumn 
fruits, and impeded cultivation for the coming year, the active pastor, 
the very revered archpriest Agnoli, in order to avert so heavy a calamity, 
called the inhabitants of Tossignano together, and, with eloquent and 
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touching words, brought them before the most prodigious image; so 
that, by the intercession of the Virgin, God might restore serene wea- 
ther. For this purpose, on the 7th of October, the flock and their 
beloved pastor met to depose their humble supplications at the foot of 
the altar, sacred to their distinguished benefactress; at the first prayer, 
whilst the pastor was offering the propitiatory wafer, a ray of sun glad- 
dened the sacred temple, like a rainbow of peace smiling on the assem- 
bled faithful ; and in a few hours all appearance of clouds vanished 
from the sky! The Tossignanesi rightly attributing this to the peculiar 
favour of their protectress, and full gratitude to her, resolved to sanctify 
the 12th inst. by solemn acts of thanksgiving. .... Ah! Tossig- 
nanesi, let this prodigy also be inscribed in the religious annals of your 
country!” 


Pirpmont.—In the sitting of the 20th of the Chamber of Deputies, 
_at Turin, Signor Brofferio attacked the government on the late papal 
brief against the writings of Professor Nuytz. Signor Deforesta, Minis- 
ter of Justice, declared that the Government would oppose any discussion 
on the brief, that being a document officially unknown to the Government, 
and having no legal existence in the kingdom so long as it was not 
declared executory in the kingdom. 

The sitting of the Piedmortese Senate, on the Ist instant, was very 
animated, in consequence of a question to ministers being on the order 
of the day, which Signor Castagneto had given notice of, concerning the 
erection of a public Protestant Church at Turin :— 

** The tribunes were full. Signor di Castagneto declared that he was 
actuated by no motives of intolerance, but that in demanding an expla- 
nation on a matter concerning the religion of the State, he only wished 
to defend the constitution of the land. He added, that there were 
barely twenty thousand Protestants in Piedmont, who lived in a valley, 
where no one had meddled with them in so far as their liberty of con- 
science was concerned ; but that at Turin there were so few that he 
thought a private chapel was quite sufficient for their wants. The 
Minister of the Interior answered, that in a country where the prin- 
ciple of civil equality was recognised, such restrictions as the honour- 
able senator proposed were inadmissible. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment would introduce a bill without delay on the subject, in order to 
regulate the right of opening Protestant churches. The Senate, after 
son.e further discussion, adopted an order of the day, declaring itself 
satisfied with the promise that the bill in question would be speedily 
presented.” 

The Theses of Professor Nuytz.—Dr. Nuytz, Professor of Canon 
Law in the University of Turin, whose writings have been placed in 
the “Index Expurgatorius,” and who is lecturing with great success 
at Turin, has put forth a series of propositions, of which the following 
are the most important:—1. The Catholic Church has no authority to 
confer material power.—2. She has no temporal power, direct or 
indirect. —38. The civil power, when violated in its rights by the eccle- 
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siastical power, has the right to stand aloof quoad sacra, by virtue of 
its own indirect and negative authority ; and in the legislative conflict 
of the two powers, the civil law must prevail.—4. The civil power has 
the right of permitting or refusing its concurrence, known as the 
Exequatur, as likewise,—5. The right of appeal for ‘‘ abuse” against 
the Church, when the latter injures civil society.—6. Over and above 
the spiritual power inherent in the Episcopate, the latter has a temporal 
power conferred upon it by connivance or express concession, which is 
revocable.—7. The Church has no power of coercion.—8. There is 
nothing to prevent the Pontificate being removed from Rome to any 
other city, by the decision of a General Council, or the consent of 
Christendom.—9. The Pope’s personal dictum is not of itself law.— 
10, A definition of a National Council does not admit of being defined 
anew.—11. The Pope is not infallible—12. The extravagant decrees 
of the Pontifical See have contributed to the schism between the Eastern 
and the Western Churches.—18. It is doubtful whether temporal power 
is compatible with spiritual power. 

The first stone of the Protestant Church at Turin has been laid. 
Amongst those present on the occasion were Mr. Abercromby, the 
English Ambassador; Count Redem, the Prussian Minister; Mr. 
Kinney, American Minister; and M. Bert, Pastor at Turin. 

The Croce di Savoia quotes a letter from Milan, announcing that the 
military commander had forbidden the Protestants of that city to meet 
for the celebration of Divine service at the house of Mr. Mylius, a mer- 
chant and citizen enjoying universal esteem. 

The Bishops of Sardinia have addressed a protest to the King against 
the erection of the new Protestant Church at Turin, as being ‘‘ contrary 
to the constitution.” The Romish clergy are likewise highly incensed 
in consequence of a Church being placed at the disposal of the Pro- 
testant residents of Genoa, 


Spain.—The Concordat with the Pope has been recently published 
at Madrid, having been for some time withheld from the public, and its 
arrogant tone is represented to have provoked an outburst of criticism, 
betokening that its complete execution will be full of difficulty and 
danger. It declares that the Roman Catholic Apostolic religion— 

‘Shall rule and dominate exclusively, as of yore, in the whole king- 
dom of Spain, so that the calamities of the times shall cause no detri- 
ment to it, and all other faith be excluded; it gives those of the sacred 
office power to remove all difficulties and obstacles ; it promises a new 
division of dioceses, and in the words—‘ we trust to behold things 
restored to their primitive state, —is supposed to hint at the restitution 
of the religious orders; it ordains the sale of deteriorated Church pro- 
perty ; and, in compliance with the prayers of our beloved daughter, 
the Catholic Queen of Spain, that we do have a care for the tranquillity 
of her kingdom, which would be endangered if an attempt were made 
to recover the property of the Church already disposed of, it decrees 
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that completed purchases and present holders of such property shall 
not be disturbed.” 

In reference to the hint of restoring the regular orders especially, the 
tone of the journals is so hostile and bitter, as to imply that if the thing 
be attempted it may cause a total sweeping away of all remaining Ca- 
tholic institutions. 

The Gazette orders the suppression of the Europa. This order was 
given in pursuance of the urgent demands of the Pope’s nuncio, Mon- 
signor Brunelli, whose attention has been called by the Spanish clergy 
to several articles in the Europa on the Concordat. The Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in one of the principal universities of Spain has 
been deprived of his professorship, in consequence of the complaints 
of the Bishop of Orense, who accused the professor of heretical 
doctrines. 


SwepEN. — The Stockholm papers ‘announce the death, ‘in his 
seventy-first year, of Dr. Thomas Wingard, Archbishop of Upsal and 
Primate of the kingdom :— 

‘*Dr. Wingard had long occupied the chair of Sacred Philology at 
the University of Lund. He has left to the University of Upsal his 
library, consisting of upwards of 34,000 volumes, and his rich collec- 
tions of coins and medals, and of Scandinavian antiquities. This is the 
fourth library bequeathed to the University of Upsal within the space 
of a year, adding to its bookshelves no fewer than 115,000 volumes. 
The entire number of volumes possessed by the University is now said 
to be 288,000,—11,000 of these being in manuscript.” 

The laws of Sweden which require conformity to the established 
Lutheran Episcopal Church, are being strictly enforced. Fifteen per- 
sons who lately became Romanists, are liable to be exiled in conse- 
quence, and they have been brought before the Correctional Police. 
Romanists are as much as possible excluded. 


SWITZERLAND. — The ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
English Church at Geneva, took place recently. It was performed by 
the Bishop of Winchester, assisted by his lordship’s chaplain, the chap- 
Jain of the English church, and the members of the committee. 

There was a large number of persons present, consisting of some 
English families of distinction staying at Geneva, and many inhabitants 
ofthe town. ‘The service was read by the Bishop in a most impressive 
manner. At the close of the ceremony, the Bishop made a feeling and 
eloquent address to those around him. He said that he felt the deepest 
satisfaction at having been asked to perform the ceremony, recollecting 
that he, personally, some five-and-thirty years since, had made a re- 
quest to the Government of Geneva for permission to celebrate an 
English service in the chapel of the hospital, and he-was most happy 
at having that opportunity of thanking the old Government for the 
kindness with which it had granted that permission from that time to 
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the present. He was also pleased at being able to thank the new 
Government, in the person of its president, for having so liberally 
granted the site on which their edifice was to be erected, and he trusted 
‘that the best and kindest feelings might always exist between his coun- 
trymen and the inhabitants of Geneva, and that God would prosper 
their work. The president of the local government, M. Moulinié, then 
requested leave to address afew words in answer to those of the Bishop. 
He said he was most pleased to have been present at the ceremony ; 
that England had always been a friend to Switzerland, and that, 
although Switzerland was a small country, it was happy to make a 
present to England that was acceptable. He hoped that the edifice 
might continue in perpetuity as a’place of worship for the English, and 
that they would even more than ever be induced to become residents at 
Geneva. 


Turxery.—In spite of the efforts of the French Ambassador to obtain 
a favourable decision from the Porte respecting the question of possession 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, he had been unable todo so. A 
council had-been appointed by the Porte to examine the claims of the 
Greek and Romish Churches to the sepulchre, but the French minister 
protested against this measure. By a recent letter from a Roman 
Catholic Missionary at Constantinople, which has appeared in the 
‘‘ Journal des Villes et des Campagnes,” it appears that at Galata, near 
Constantinople, there are two establishments, one of the “‘ Fréres de la 
Doctrine,” the other of ‘‘ Sisters of Charity.” There are also two similar 
establishments at Pera, and a college at Rebez. Altogether there are 
about 1100 or 1200 children, under the care of their missionaries. 
They report the present Sultan as favourable to Christianity. The 
French Ambassador has induced the Turkish Government to grant the 
bérat, or diploma of installation, to the Armenian bishops nominated by 
the Pope; and it is hoped by the same means, that the Greeks will be 
deprived of the possession of the Holy Sepulchre, and that the Roman 
Catholics will become its possessors. ‘These latter hopes have little 
foundation, for the Emperor of Russia maintains the cause of the 
Greeks. 

The “ Débats” states that M. de Titoff, the Russian Minister at 
Constantinople, had, with reference to Jerusalem, taken up a menacing 
attitude, protesting that the Greeks had rights prior to the treaties of 
1690 and 1740 with France, and that the Emperor, as protector of 
the Greek Church, would maintain his own rights, which if slighted, 
would oblige the Ambassador to quit Constantinople. 


ASIA. 


Caucasus.—It is stated by a journal published at Tiflis in Georgia, 
that the Mahometans of Caucasus preserve many ceremonies, which 
indicate their original Christianity. Besides the national festivals, the 
feasts of the Virgin have been preserved in the midst of Islamism and 
Idolatry. They even offer ihe prayers and hymns to the Virgin. 
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The fact is a curious one, as showing how easily reconcilable the wor- 
ship of the Virgin is with heathen practices and sentiments. 


Borneo.—It is generally stated that the Rev. Mr. M‘Dougall, the 
senior missionary at Sarawak, will be appointed first Bishop of the 
proposed new diocese of Borneo, Sir James Brooke being strongly in 
favour of the appointment. It is believed that a commission will 
be issued to the Bishop of Calcutta, empowering him, in conjunction 
with other Prelates, to consecrate Mr. M‘Dougall. 


Cuina.—lIt is understood that a Roman Catholic synod of the various 
Missions in China, Cochin China, and other parts of the East, is likely 
to be held at Hong Kong, in order to establish three Archbishoprics, 
and convert the Vicars Apostolic into Titular Bishops. 

Discovery of a Jewish Colony in China.—The “ North China Herald ” 
gives an account of an excursion made by two Chinese Christians for 
the London Missionary Society, in search of a colony of Jews supposed 
to exist at K’hae-fung-foo (lat. 34° 55’ N., long. 1° 50’ W. of Pekin). 
The people they went in search of were discovered in the most abject 
condition, both physical and moral, still living apart from the Maho- 
medans and the idolaters by whom they are surrounded. Several 
Hebrew manuscripts, containing portions of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, among them six copies of the Pentateuch, have been obtained. 
Two of the Jews themselves have arrived at Shanghai. The copies of 
the Pentateuch are to be forwarded to Europe. The knowledge of the 
Hebrew language had entirely passed away from the community, not 
one member of it being able to speak or read it. The last person who 
could do so was a rabbi who died some fifty years ago. 


Cryton.—It is with deep regret that we record the fact that in the 
island of Ceylon the abominable idolatries of the natives, all con- 
nexion with which on the part of the British Government had ceased 
some years ago, are again encouraged by the Governor of the colony, 
who has appointed Buddhist high priests and chiefs over their temples. 

In a letter addressed to the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, dated, ‘“‘ On Visitation, Mantotte, Ceylon, Sept. 10, 1851,” the 
Bishop says :— 

‘‘In this diocese we have very few consecrated churches out of 
Colombo ; at present, only three. We have many licensed chapels, 
but few endowed or consecrated churches. Those at Kandy and Newara 
Eliya will now very soon be added tothe number. But at the principal 
stations, where there are Government Chaplains, like Galle and Jaffnal 
large and massive buildings had been raised by the Dutch, during their 
occupancy of the island, which by treaty were secured to them; but, 
as they are maintained and repaired by our own Government, we have 
the full use of them for Divine service, but only by sufferance, under 
the Consistory. Of the great inconvenience of this we had a striking 
example not long since. I have urged it upon them as a reason for 
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building a church for themselves, to be consecrated, and used as their 
own in perpetuity, and I have good hope that they will, ere long, 
undertake it, one of their body having lately bequeathed 400/. for the 
purpose. 

“‘ The case is similar at Jaffna. We have the joint use of the old 
Dutch church within the Fort, which is now in so dilapidated a state, 
that a considerable sum will be required to repair it. I solemnized two 
Confirmations in English and Portuguese under its roof a few weeks 
since; and on the following Sunday administered twice the Holy Com- 
munion in the same languages :—in Portuguese at the early service, 
with fifty-six ; and in English, at the usual hour, with sixty com- 
municants, assisted in both by the Colonial Chaplain. In the following 
week, the building was officially declared unsafe, which an inspection 
of the roof-timbers fully warranted. On my return to Jaffna, I was 
obliged to officiate in the Court-house; and I did not lose the oppor- 
tunity of pressing upon them the desirableness of making an effort to 
build a church for themselves. 

‘* Building materials are inexpensive in this part of the island, the 
whole peninsula of Jaffna being on a bed of coral; and I calculate that 
we can build a very fine church, one hundred feet by thirty, of simple, 
but good character, with chancel, pointed windows, bell turret, and 
vestry, for 500/.; of substantial scantlings, and good materials, either 
brick or stone, with excellent chunam (lime), and a tiled roof. The 
expense of materials never exceeds half, in some one-third, and in some 
even a quarter, of what they cost me in Colombo for my collegiate 
buildings. I have inspirited them by a promise at once of 25/. myself, 
and 25/. more from a Tract Fund at my disposal, and of some help 
from your Society ; and if the Society could add 50/. more, to complete 
the first 100/. for the holy work, I shall be most glad and thankful to 
communicate to the Committee your Christian sympathy. I may 
repeat, that it will be the only consecrated church in the whole northern 
province, amid a population of 100,000 heathen; and if we fail (abiit 
omen !) in this effort, we shall have and can hope for none at all. But 
I have no misgiving.”’ 


PatrstinE.—M., Valerga, who was appointed Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem in 1847 by Pius IX., and was directed by him to proceed at 
once to Jerusalem and reside there, has just returned to Jerusalem by 
direction of the Pope. This Latin Patriarch is the first who has at- 
tempted to reside at Jerusalem, since the Mahommedans have possessed 
it. The new Patriarch, on his arrival in 1847, found himself sur- 
rounded with difficulties, and his jurisdiction was disputed by the 
Franciscan Friars, who have long held authority over the Roman 
Catholics in the Holy Land. These Friars were supported by the 
French influence; and the young Patriarch found himself obliged to 
return to Europe. After a delay of two years, he has now returned 
again to Jerusalem, where it is hoped by the Romanists, he may attain 
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their object of taking possession of the Holy Sepulchre, to the exclusion 
of the Greeks. 

Some observations having been recently made on the reception of 
members of the Greek Church into communion by the English Bishop 
at Jerusalem, the Rev. W. D. Veitch, Chaplain to the Bishop, has 
replied in a letter from which the following is extracted. We, certainly, 
can see no impropriety in teaching the truth to the Greeks, who are 
generally very ignorant and superstitious, nor in receiving them, if they 
are rejected by their own Bishops for holding the truth. We are not, 
certainly, to compel them to worship images, or to join Dissenting 
sects. 

‘* When the probability of what is now doing in Palestine with 
respect to the Greek Church first became apparent, owing to a move- 
ment originating with the Greeks themselves, I communicated (as I was 
commanded by his Grace to do in all important matters before I left 
England) all the facts to Archbishop Howley, and he admitted the per- 
fect right of the Bishop to do what the Bishop is now doing, only 
recommending great caution and great candour, lest the Eastern pre- 
lates should misunderstand it. Moreover, sir, Bishop Gobat had an 
interview with Archbishop Howley before he consented to be con- 
secrated as English bishop in Jerusalem, expressly with reference to 
this very point; and his present conduct is in conformity with the 
views of the Archbishop then expressed, and without their expression 
Bishop Gobat would never have accepted his mitre. 

‘¢ The truth, sir, is as follows :—Bishop Gobat has made no attacks, 
direct or indirect, or any effort at proselytism. On the contrary, he has 
kept back many who were desirous to leave the Greek communion, and 
seek admission into our own. It is solely owing to him that a very 
considerable body in the Greek Church has not already openly declared 
itself ‘ Protestant.’ He has not sought, but been sought. The human 
mind cannot be always kept in darkness, nor the understanding submit 
to fetters for ever. Be the cause what it may, that has happened to the 
Greek Church in Palestine, in part, which happened to our own at the 
Protestant reformation. They have found out that the religion they 
are taught is not that of the New Testament, and that the Gospel is with- 
held from them. And they have determined—and who shall impugn 
their right to determine ?—at all hazards to gain acquaintance with the 
Gospel, even though it may involve expulsion from that branch of the 
Church with which they are in communion. And they sought Bishop 
Gobat’s help—he referred them to their own priests, Their reply was 
this, ‘They are as ignorant as ourselves; besides, these are the very 
men by whose fault we are in the state we complain of, and they are as 
unwilling as they are unable to help us.’ From a Christian bishop 
there could be but one answer here; and that answer was given. 
Means were afforded to them to pay a schoolmaster, a member of the 
Greek Church, to give his whole time and attention to instruct those 
who chose to avail themselves of the advantage, in the Scriptures, in 
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the Arabic tongue. For this offence—for reading the Bible—this first 
party who did so were excommunicated by the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
And his Holiness further manifested his zeal for the efficient discharge 
of the duties of his high and holy office by an (ineffectual) effort to 
induce the Moslem governor of the town to fall upon the school and 
disperse it, and burn the books—those books being neither more nor 
less than the Bible. 

‘“‘ Why the Greeks of the present day may not do as the English did at 
the period of the Reformation I cannot comprehend; or why, if the 
hierarchy of that Church should imitate the Bishop of Rome in the 
days of Elizabeth, it is wrong to extend to them that protection and 
assistance which I have often heard asserted we in this country would 
have been justified in extending to the continental churches of the Re- 
formation, had they required it at our hands—nay, which I have more 
than once heard them bitterly reprehended for omitting to claim. ‘ They 
carried,’ it is said, ‘no bishops with them, therefore they could not con- 
tinue the apostolical succession, and therefore ought to have procured 
that succession from us in England.’ Why may not, therefore, the en- 
lightened Greeks, retreating from the ‘ darkness’ of their own commu- 
nion, and expelled because they prefer ‘light,’ seek and receive from a 
Bishop of the English Church the aid they ask; and why, things pro- 
ceeding as they do, may not a Christian society contemplate the 
spreading of that light which in God’s providence has broken out, and’ 
the time when a reformed Greek Church in Palestine may hold commu- 
nion with the congregations of the Reformed Church of England in the 
same country ?”’ 

At a recent meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Christianity 
among the Jews, held at Liverpool, the Rev. Dr. Kearns made the fol- 
lowing statement :—‘* At Jerusalem thirty children of Jewish parents 
were being educated in the mission school, and the congregation 
numbered nearly forty adults. At Cairo a Christian teacher, who was 
once a Jewish Rabbi, was labouring with much success. At Bagdad, 
in a Jewish population of about 10,000; and at Salonica, the work was 
progressing most favourably. At Cracow, within the last year, fifty- 
three converts had been baptized. At Trieste, a spirit of inquiry per- 
vaded the Jewish population. In Russia, which contained 2,000,000 
of Jews, the demand for copies of the Scriptures was so great that the 
Society had been unable to supply it, and had sent over stereotype 
plates, to get copies printed*on the spot. At Warsaw, eighteen Jews 
had been baptized within the last year; the operative institution con- 
tained ahout twenty-three inmates ; and the chapel was crowded every 
Sabbath with Christian Jews and Gentiles, as well as with unbaptized 
Jews, who not unfrequently mingled with the congregation. In the 
Duchy of Posen, with a Jewish population of about 8000, there were 
fair prospects of success; there were nine schools in which 2500 Jewish 
children were being educated in the principles of Christianity. At 
Dantzig and at Konigsberg the Scriptures were extensively circulated. 
In the latter city there were about 1000 converts, of which twenty-two 
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had been baptized during the last year. At Berlin the number of con- 
verts was 2500, of whom twenty-six were Professors in Universities, 
and upwards of one hundred occupying positions in the learned institu- 
tions of the country. Two hundred Jewish converts had been baptized 
within the last year, and within the last eighteen years, 2200; the 
general average of baptisms being about 129 annually. At Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, a great desire for the Holy Scriptures had been awakened. 
At Amsterdam, rationalism had broken the fetters of Jewish supersti- 
tion, and awakened a spirit of inquiry, which, in many cases, led to 
the embracing of Christianity.” 


AFRICA. 


Care Town.—The Bishop has introduced synodical meetings in his 
diocese. He insists upon the offertory in every new Church, and is 
gradually introducing it into the old. To insure the discipline of the 
diocese he makes himself the paymaster of his Clergy, and on the same 
principle insists that all property intended for the use of the Church 
shall be conveyed simply to the See. By modifying his examinations 
he is making the Order of Deacons really distinct, and he has begun to 
establish a system of lay discipline. 


Sierra Leone.—The Queen and Prince Albert have transmitted 
a joint donation of 100/. to the fand for establishing this Bishopric, 
which now amounts, exclusive of the sums collected in connexion with 
the Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, to nearly 7000/. 


Tunts.—The Roman Catholic Mission in this part of Africa, under 
the direction of the Capuchin friars, has been erected into a Vicariate 
Apostolic under the presidency of M. Sutter, of the Capuchin order, 
who is made Bishop in partibus. This Vicariate will be under the 
protection of the French Government. 


AMERICA. 


Canapva.— During the last week of September a meeting of Bishops 
of the British North-American Dioceses was held at Quebec. It was 
attended by the Bishops of Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Newfoundland, 
and Fredericton. Various topics intimately bearing upon the interests 
of the Colonial Church were discussed in a spirit of cordial unanimity ; 
the results of the conference have been transmitted to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as Metropolitan, and will in due time be made public. 

The Bishop of Montreal has issued a pastoral to his Clergy, explain- 
ing his reasons for objecting to the operations within his diocese of the 
Colonial Church and School Society, which has, without consulting the 
Bishop, and partly in defiance of his expressed disapprobation, sent 
into his diocese seven lay agents, assumed the government of one of 
the missions in it, and taken various other steps to establish an irre- 
sponsible authority within his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 


United States. | 4.9] 


The Superior Court has dismissed with costs the petition of C. 
Wurtele for a mandamus against the Bishop of Montreal, for having 
refused, when requested, to read the Burial Service over his child (Wur- 
tele being a Dissenter and the child having been baptized by the 
minister of another communion), on the ground that Dr. Mountain was 
not by law bound to comply with the said request. 

A bull has been recently issued by the Popish Prelates in Canada, 
prohibiting the ladies of their communion from waltzing and polkaing. 


Unitep Stratres.—The Rev. J. Williams, D.D., was consecrated to 
the office of Assistant Bishop of the diocese of Connecticut, in St. 
John’s Church, Hartford, on the 29th ult., in the presence of a vast con- 
gregation of Clergy and laity. The Right Rev. Bishop Brownell acted 
as consecrator, assisted by the Bishops of Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and W. New York. About seventy 
Clergy in their surplices were likewise present on the occasion. 

Bishop Routledge was consecrated to the See of Florida at St. Paul’s 
Church, Augusta, Georgia, on the 15th of October. 

The Rev. Dr. Whitehouse was consecrated Assistant Bishop of Illi- 
nois, at St. George’s Episcopal Church, in New York, on the 21st ult. 

Salt Lake is represented to be in a state of revolution. All the 
United State officers have been obliged to quit the territory.. The 
Mormons are masters of the country. 

The major number of the Standing Committees of the different 
dioceses have signified their consent to the proposed consecration of 
the Rev. W. Creighton, D.D., as Provisional Bishop of the diocese of 
New York. 

The Bishop of Fredericton having officiated in a Church at Phila- 
delphia, the circumstance has drawn forth from the Church journals in 
' America expressions of gratification at this act of inter-communion. 

The new Romish Archbishop of Baltimore, Dr. Kenrick, has issued 
a pastoral, summoning, in his character as Apostolic Delegate, a 
National Council of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Romish 
Church in the United States, to meet in his Cathedral on the fourth 
Sunday after Easter in the ensuing year. 

The Roman Catholics held a Provincial Council, at Quebec, on the 
15th of August. Nine bishops and 300 priests were present. 


DemeraraA.—The following letter is from Mr. Brett, dated Demerara , 
Sept. 26, 1851. 

“‘T beg to acknowledge the receipt of the box containing the copies 
of the Gospels in the Arawak tongue. 

“T have just returned from a visit to the Missions of Pomeroon 
and Waramuri, to which a certain number of copies were sent two 
months ago, and am happy to say that the Indians are learning to read 
it with great avidity ; and although they have there no person capable, 
from previous study, of teaching them, yet they are making great pro- 
gress by their own unassisted efforts. One youth was pointed out to 
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us, who, though not living at the Mission, and wholly self-taught, had 
completely mastered the whole work ; and in the presence of the Bishop 
and myself he read every passage which he was desired to attempt. 

** His Lordship also informed me, that he had seen during the pre- 
vious week Arawak girls, who, having been taught by the daughters of 
the Rector of St. John’s, read to him the third chapter of St. Matthew 
with much fluency and sweetness. 

**T had delayed acknowledging the receipt of these books until I 
could also testify of their usefulness. Prevented by circumstances 
from visiting our Missions, and having had no assistant in the work, I 
was grieved at the lapse of time which seemed likely ere our hopes 
could be realized. But God has ordered it otherwise, and the above 
circumstances are in the highest degree satisfactory. I have much 
thankfulness in stating them. 

‘* We have the highest hopes that a few years will complete the con- 
version of the Arawaks within the British territory to Christ. In the 
neighbourhood of our Mission the greatest desire for Christian instruc- 
tion prevails. We have lost many faithful ones by death, but more 
come forward. The Bishop confirmed fifty-six Indians, and baptized 
thirty-seven; and the next day we had two weddings, and eighty Indians 
communicated with us. The attendance of Arawaks was so numerous, 
that the children were obliged to be sent out of church ere a party of 
Caribs could be admitted. These latter had stayed away for a long 
time, and it was necessary to conciliate them, by making room at any 
rate, or they would not have attended any more, being proud and jealous, 
and possessing a high national feeling. It was painful to see them in 
their naked and painted state, which contrasted greatly with the Ara- 
waks, who were as well dressed as European peasantry; so greatly have 
they advanced within less than twelve years.” 


AUSTRALASIA, 


AvustraLiA.—The publication of the minutes of the Episcopal Con- 
ference, held at Sydney in November last, has elicited expressions of 
opinion on the part of the diocesan clergy. In the diocese of Mel- 
bourne, the Archdeacon of Geelong and ten other clergymen have 
declared their mind on the following points :-— 

‘*That Diocesan Synods should be held; that if the Crown should 
admit recommendations from local authorities in the appointment of 
Colonial Bishops, the recommendations should proceed from the Dio- 
cesan Synods; that no Metropolitan should be appointed, but each 
diocese and its Bishop remain under the immediate jurisdiction of Can- 
terbury ; that none but communicants should be entitled to vote, or 
eligible, at the election of lay representatives for the Diocesan Synod ; 
that clergymen should be nominated by vestries, all to be incumbents, 
except assistant-curates ; that no incumbent should be removed except 
on conviction for an ecclesiastical offence; that Diocesan Synods 
should act as Ecclesiastical Courts, subject to an appeal to the highest 
~ Keclesiastical Court in England; that doubtful rubrics should be left 
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to the discretion of the clergy ; that any authoritative decision on the 
baptismal question is to be deprecated; that no education, except that 
which embraces Holy Scripture and Church-teaching, should be en- 
couraged ; that the Missionary should be actively prosecuted ; lastly, 
that a copy of the address, setting forth these views, be forwarded to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

A similar document, against a determination of the doctrine of holy 
baptism, has been addressed to the Bishop of Adelaide by the Arch- 
deacon of Adelaide and ten other clergymen; and. in the diocese of 
Van Diemen’s Land an address was adopted, at a meeting at Hobart 
Town, by twenty against eight, which expresses similar views on the 
baptismal question, claiming for the Bishops, clergy, and laity, ‘ an 
equal participation in all deliberations and judgments,” and strongly 
objects to the proposed plan of making clergymen removable at the 
simple will of the Bishop. 

A letter from the Bishop of Newcastle, dated Sydney, May 28, 1851, 
contains the following :— 

** Not only was ruin general, and poverty universal, and every dis- 
trict irritated and depressed by the amount of its Church debts, but 
there had grown up an opinion, that the Government and the Bishop 
were to supply all their religious wants; and that all which was re- 
quired of the members of the Church was to express a wish, that 
churches might be built for them, and ministers maintained. This 
opinion I have from the first most strenuously and perseveringly resisted, 
and, [ am delighted to say, with the happiest result. Indeed, I deter-. 
mined to throw the members of our Church on their own resources as 
regards church buildings; to give them nothing, except my own private 
mite of assistance, and to ask for nothing for them: and the following 
good has thus certainly been effected. Though the generality are still 
poor, they are willing to give cheerfully of their penury for the purpose 
of providing for themselves and for others the means of grace, through 
the ministrations of our Apostolic Church. 

“* Again, all the old debts upon the churches have been paid off; and 
the churchwardens of every parish in the Hunter district were enabled, 
last Easter Tuesday, to inform their parishioners, that there was a sur- 
plus in favour of the parish, instead of a debt against it, as there had 
been for many previous years. 

** Again, churches which had been left for years unfinished, have been 
completed; and persons who were tired of subscribing, and irritated at 
finding their money either wasted or lost, have been rendered grateful 
and happy at the consecration of their church. Thus, in 1848, [ had 
no church to consecrate; in 1849, I had one; in 1850, only one; but 
this year I have already consecrated four, and three more will be ready 
for consecration before I return from my missionary voyage with the 
Bishop of New Zealand; and I have several others progressing most 
satisfactorily towards completion. 

* And lastly, without any fresh aid from Government funds, fifteen 
additional clergymen have been placed out in the destitute districts of 
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the diocese, and are maintained by the subscriptions of the Churchmen 
in their districts, aided by a grant from the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel; and I am delighted to say, aided also by the offerings of 
the members of the Church in the old long-settled districts, who have 
their clergymen maintained by Government grant, and have been made 
to feel that there is a claim upon them, not only of brotherly kindness 
and charity, but of equity and justice, to share the burdens of their 
brethren, and to contribute to the support of their ministers. 

“Such is the happy change, in position and in feeling, which has 
been brought about during the last three years. And, I may add, that 
the Newcastle Church Society, which I was enabled to form last month, 
has begun its work most successfully ; while such is the cordial co- 
operation of the whole body of my clergy in carrying out their Bishop’s 
wishes and plans, that there will be a district or parochial association, 
in connexion with the general Society, formed in every district of the 
diocese, 

** Tt is my earnest desire to provide sound superior religious educa- 
tion for children of all ages and classes in my diocese; and if I can 
accomplish this, the strength and attachment which will accrue to the 
Church are incalculable. 

“IT desire to establish a commercial and a grammar school, as the 
necessary intermediate links between the primary schools and the col- 
leges at Raymond Terrace and at Morpeth. I have announced to my 
diocese, that all children who are diligent in the primary schools, and 
really profit by their teaching in them, shall be assisted in their further 
education, by having superior schools provided for them, and by being 
in part supported at such schools. Thus I have promised that I will 
establish, at Maitland, my largest town, a superior commercial school ; 
at Newcastle, a Church grammar school; at Raymond Terrace, a col- 
legiate institution; while I train up under my own eye, at Morpeth, 
my candidates for Orders, and my young deacons.” 


LytTELTON.—It appears that the Bishop-designate of Lyttelton has 
declined the appointment, on the score of Mrs. Jackson’s health. It is 
reported that the Rev. Dr. Rowley, who went out to the Canterbury 
Settlement as Dean, will be raised to the episcopal office; and that a 
commission will be issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
Bishops of Sydney, New Zealand, and Melbourne, empowering them 
to proceed with his consecration. 
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REMARKABLE PASSAGES IN THE CRITICISMS, 
EXTRACTS, NOTICES, AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Amaranth, by Oscar von Redwitz, 445; | 
a very German depreciation of woman, | 
446; yet truly a Christian poem, 447; _ 
not to be found before in the range of | 
German poets, 448; fresh songs, 449; | 
a mother’s parting song, 450; the forest — 


maiden’s song of love, 451. 

American Missions, lines on, 208. 

Apparition of “ Our Lady of La Salette,”’ 
the, decreed by the Pope to be true, 
473. 

** Arabian: Nights’ Entertainments,” the, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Walter Scott’s 
Novels, forbidden by the Bishop of 
Lug¢on to be read by his flock, 473. 

Aristotle, the Poetics of, translated by 
Twining, 320; reprinted by the Rev. 
Hugh Hamilton, 321; valuable as a 
Class-book, 322; Aristotle’s Theory of 
Imitations, 323; defended, 324, 325; 
and illustrated, 326; definitions of the 
various kinds of poetry, 327, 328; the 
origin of poetry, 329, 330. 


Bacon, the Life of Lord, by the Rev. 
Joseph Sortain, 270; his character, 271, 
272; compared with Strafford, Mira- 
beau, and Young, 273; apologies for 
his conduct, 274, 275; a moral beacon, 
276 ; his philosophy, 277; Mr. Macau- 
lay’s criticism on it, 278, 279; his 
style, 280. 

Bandinel, Rev. James, his Lufra; or the 
Convent of Algarve, 384; review of 
English sacred poets, 385, 386; the 
story of Mr. Bandinel’s Lufra, 387; 
description of De Vere’s mother, 388; 
his pity at the “ Virgin Sacrifice,”’ 389, 
390; ‘ the Pirate,” 391; true saintli- 
ness depicted, 392; “ the Flight,” 393, 
394; Roman errors, 395, 396;~- the 
existence of a false tenderness towards 
them, 397. 

Bible, imprisonments in Florence for 
reading the, 475—477. 
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Bickersteth, Rev. Edward, Memoir of 
him, by the Rev. T. R. Birk, 87; ex- 
amples of piety and faith to ke found 
amongst men holding different religious 
views, 88; Bickersteth’s early life, 89 ; 
and religious impressions and resolu- 
tions, 90, 91; his plan of life, 92; his 
value for Sacraments and means of 
grace, 93; form of self-dedication to 
God, 94, 95; his care to benefit his 
companions, 96, 97; he goes to Africa 
in the service of the Church Missionary 
Society, 98; becomes Incumbent of 
Wheler Chapel, 99; resigns his office 
of Secretary to the Society, 100; pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Watton, 101; 
his charity and forbearance towards 
those who differed from him, 102; his 
daily life at home, 103; review of his 
life and character, 104, 105. 

Bowdler, Mr., his view of the kind of 
Absolution to be administered after 
private Confession, 307. 

Brecon Van Mountain, dangerous adven- 
ture on the summit of the, 186. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, her Poem 
of ‘* Casa Guidi Windows,” 173; not 
equal to her former writings, 174,175; 
as wanting in poetry and song, 176, 177; 
democratic lines on King Charles Albert 
of Sardinia, 178, 179. 


Carlyle, Mr., his Latter-day Pamphlets, 
331; his style, 332; his power of de- 
scription, 333, 334; his popularity, 
335; Epicureanism, 336, 337; con- 
trasted with his Stoicism, 338; its ex- 
travagant paradoxes, 339; its tenden- 
cies and prospects, 340; his worship of 
intellectual superiority, 341, 342; his 
Latter-day Pamphlets, 343; his sugges- 
tions of practical political measures, 
344—346 ; on Model Prisons, 347; on 
the duty of silence, 348; on “Jesuit- 
ism,” 349; his merits destructive not 
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reconstructive, 350; “‘ moderation ”’ 
suggested to him, 351. 

Church, Position of the, 151; sudden and 
strange revolutionin the modern Church 
of Rome, 152; its character disclosed 
in England, 153, 154; its hollow claim 
of toleration and equality, 155; its re- 
quital of “ Tractarian” favours, 156; 
the degradation of those who have 
joined it, 157; want of humility and 
wisdom shown in the ‘ Tractarian”’ 
movement, 158,159 ; and disobedience 
to their Bishops, 160; not warranted 
by the conduct of the Bishops, 161; 
especially on the occasion of the recent 


measure of Papal Aggression, 162; Mr. | 


Horsman and Sir Benjamin Hall, bitter 
enemies of the Episcopate, 163; the 
Bishops of Durham and Gloucester de- 
fended from the attacks of these men, 
164; the system of the non-supremacy 
of the State in religious matters, 165; 
other systems of its supremacy, 166 ; 
the latter theory the more Catholic and 
Christian, 167; the revival of which 
has materially altered the position of 
Churchmen, 168; mistaken course pur- 
sued by the advocates of the rights of 
the Church, 169, 170; the policy re- 
commended to them, 171; the spread 
of personal religion recommended in 
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ing of this system at Leeds, 312, 313; 
disparages the public form of sacerdotal 
Absolution, 314; Dr. Pusey’s view of 
Confession, 315, 316; whether it should 
be “ periodical,” 317,318; conclusion 
in the words of Archbishop Sharpe, 319. 


Copleston, Dr., Bishop of Llandaff, Memoir 


of, by the Rev. William J. Copleston, 
243; joined with Dr. Jackson in alter- 
ation of Oxford Examination Statute, 
244; University honours, 245, 246; 
conversational powers, 247, 248; his 
“ Logic” defended, 249, 250; replies 
to the calumnies of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,” 251—253; eulogium on Dr. 
Eveleigh, 254; appointed to the vacant 
Provostship, 256; letter to Sir R. Peel 
on a “ Variable Standard” and Pau- 
perism, 256, 257; his ‘ Inquiry into 
the Doctrines of Necessity and Predes- 
tination,” 258, 259; appointed to the 
Bishopric of Llandaff, 260—262; his 
health, 263, 264; protest against the 
Maynooth Bill, 265; his death, 266; 
his character, 267; Archdeacon Wil- 
liams’ tribute to his memory, 268, 
269. 


D. C. L., the sarcasm of his letters in the 


‘“ Morning Chronicle”’ to be regretted, 
159. 


the words of the Rev. D. Wilson, | Denison, Rev. G., mistaken policy of his 

172. letter, urging the expulsion of Bishops 
Confession, the Ordinance of, by Rev. W. from the House of Lords, 165. 

Gresley, 281; views of Dr. Pusey and | Dodsworth, Mr., his “ Anglicanism Con- 


Mr. Gresley, 282, 283; their unsettling 
tendency, 284; confession not enjoined 
by the Church of England, 285; buta 
readiness to receive all who come to 
“open their griefs,” 286; Mr. Gres- 
ley’s line of argument, 287, 288; to 
prove that the Church enjoins confes- 
sion, 289; the office of the priest and 
physician compared, 290; the means 
really prescribed by the Church for 
penitents, 291, 292; altered from the 
First Book of Edward VI., 293, 294; 
the rubric in the “ Visitation of the 
Sick,” 295 ; Mr. Gresley’s depreciating 
view of the actual state of the Church, 
296; Dr. Hook’s remarks on the sub- 
ject, 297, 298; the testimony of Eng- 
lish Divines in favour of Confession 
examined, 299—301; of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, 302; of Overall, Wake,303; Sharpe, 
304 ; Comber, Ken, Cranmer, 305; La- 
timer, 306, 307; Jewel, 308, 309; 
Mr. Gresley’s ‘* Hints for a first Con- 
fession,” 310; opposed to St. Chrysos- 
tom’s counsel, 311; the practical work- 


_ sidered in its Results,’ 16; and defence 


of Modern Romanism, 17; and Ro- 
manizing, 18; its dishonesty, 19; the 
right course, 20, 21; the question of 
unity, 22; and the Papal Supremacy, 
23; the Succession of the Anglican 
Church, 24; the doctrine of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice, as stated by Mr. Jebb, 
25,26; Mr. Dodsworth imputes apathy 
to the English Clergy, 27; his apology 
for Romish practices, 28; mariolatry, 
29; the Immaculate Conception, 30; 
superstitious worship, 31; religious 
liberty, 32; the reading of the Scrip- 
tures disallowed, 33; relics, 34; exhi- 
bited at St. Peter’s, 35; defended by 
Mr. Newman, 36, 37; the charge of 
Idolatry, 38; defined, 39, 40; Adora- 
tion of the Cross, 4] ; the ‘‘ crowning” 
of the Virgin, 42 ; the worship of the 
Bambino, 43; and of the image of St. 
Peter, 44; excuse alleged of the inten- 
tion in this worship, 45; the prostra- 
tion of the body objected to, 46, 47; 
the charge of unfairness refuted, 48, 
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49; the infamous conduct of Mr. Gaw- 
thorn, 50; Modern Romanism, 51; 
words of caution to the younger clergy, 
52—54. 

Dupont, Pierre, his popular and revolu- 
tionary songs, 452. 


Foulkes, Rev. E.S., his Manual of Eccle- 
siastical History, from the First to the 
Twelfth Century, 444; some objection- 
able passages from it, 445. 

French Literature of the present time, 
452. - : 


Gladstone, W. E., his Letters to the Earl 
of Aberdeen; the frightful system of 
despotic terrorism revealed by them, 
ascribable to the influence of Popery, 
182, 183. 

Gresley, Rev. W., on the ‘‘ Ordinance of 
Confession,’’ 190; his remarks on our 
former Article on “ Spiritual Direc. 
tion,” 191. 

Greswell, Rev. Edward, his Critical Dis- 
sertation on the Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, 2. 

Guiana, Indian Missions in, by Mr. Brett, 
his account of the opening of the mis- 
sion at Pomeroon, 193; very unsuc- 
cessful, 194; the missionary turns to 
another tribe—the Arawdks, 195 ; his 
perseverance amongst discouragement 
rewarded, 196—198. 


Hardwick, Mr., his work on the History 
of the Articles, 460. 

Harington, Chancellor, his letter on the 
Fifty-fifth Canon, and the Kirk of Scot- 
land, called forth by the discussions on 
the validity of ordinations of Foreign 
Protestants, 459; the Twenty-third 
Article, often quoted, does not bear on 
the question at issue, 460; the Fifty- 
fifth Canon, 461; Chancellor Haring- 
ton proves that this did not refer to 
Presbyterianism in Scotland, 462; his 
authorities cited, 463. 

Hook, Rev. Dr., his Sermon on the depre- 
ciating tone in which some speak of the 
actual state of the Church of England, 
297 ; his remarks on the habit of find- 
ing fault with the Church of England 
in an undutiful manner, 456; his ac- 
count of the Progress of the Church in 
Leeds, 457—459. 

House of the Seven Gables, the, not equal 
to the “‘ Scarlet Letter,” by the same 
Author, 181. 


Idolatrous Apostasy, a Sermon by the Rev. 
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J. Bandinel; the tendency of the Jews 
of old, 214; natural to our fallen na- 
ture, 215. 

Trish Church Missions—Irish disunion and 
difficulty long a puzzle to English le- 
gislators, 352; a remedy proposed in 
translating the Scriptures into Irish, 
353, 354; the rise of the ‘‘ Irish So- 
ciety,” 355, 356 ; the sufferings of con- 
verts, 357, 358; the Dingle mission, 
359—361; the Achill mission, 362— 
364; the Limerick mission, 365; per- 
secutions and misrepresentations, 366, 
367; establishment of the “ Irish 
Church Missions,” 368; their benefi- 
cial effects on the people, 369; the 
converts and Scripture readers, 370, 
371; controversial treatises, 372; and 
meetings in Dublin, 373, 374; the 
Drogheda mission, 375—379 ; this ex- 
clusively a Church movement, 380 ; the 
great subject of interest with the religi- 
ous world in Ireland, 381; col-porteur a 
mistaken name given to the Bible-sellers, 
382; England’s interest in the promo- 
tion of this good work in Ireland, 383. 


Jebb, Rev. John, his admirable letter to 
those members of the Church of Eng- 
land who are wavering in their allegi- 
ance, 20; the punishment given to their 
neglect of warnings, 21; the sacrifice 
of the Eucharist, 25, 26. 

Jones, Ernest, the Poet of the Chartists, 
55; not a ‘ Tennysonian” poet, 56, 
57; his “ Notes to the People,” 58; 
the ‘‘ New World,” 59 ; his predictions 
for America, 60; the fortunes of Hin- 
dostan, 61, 62; the era of decline, 63 ; 
French monarchs, 64, 65; fall of the 
hero-king, 66; denunciations of the 
law officers of the Crown, 67; diatribe 
against emigration, 68; lines on the 
return of the Jews to Judea, 69; an 
imaginary Australian Millennium, 70, 
71; the ‘ Painter of Florence,” 72; 
describes Florence in the olden time, 
73, 74; wins the prize decreed by the 
Senators, 75; and dies in winning it, 
763; the anti-Christian tendencies of 
* Beldagon Church,” 77; declaims 
against the ‘ fatness” of the Clergy, 
78; the Bishop’s Sermon, 79; the ex- 
ageeration yet partial truth displayed 
in this, 80; but ignoring the great re- 
medy of the Redemption, 81; ‘* West- 
minster Prison,’ 82; general charac- 
teristics of Mr. Jones’s poetry, 83; 
the progress of democracy, 84; thanks 
to Lord John Russell, 85, 86. 
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Lamartine and his Works, 452. 
Leader, the, the Chartist newspaper, 56. 


Marsh, Mrs., her novel of *‘ Ravenscliffe,”’ 
454, 


Newman, Francis William, his Essay on 
“the Soul, her Sorrows and her Aspi- 
rations,’ 106; void of definite belief, 
107, 108 ; on future punishment, 109; 
Mr. Newman, an admirer of St. Paul, 
110; yet disregards his testimonies to 
the truth of Christianity, 111, 112; the 
stumbling-blocks of future punishment, 
113; and of the Incarnation, 114; a 
great mystery, 115; yet in some de- 
gree intelligible to our minds, 116; 
its manifest expediency, 117; a new 
heresy foreseen for Rome, 118; the 
need of an external revelation, 119; 
Moses compared with other founders 
of systems, 120; the Transcendental 
Theists’ ideal of Divine goodness, 121; 
a more substantial basis necessary, 
122; the origin and progress of this 
Transcendentalism, 123, 124;. parting 
advice to Mr. Newman and his school, 
125. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., the sentimental impro- 
priety in the tone of her tales, 453, 454. 


Oxford, Charge of the Bishop of, Nov. 
1851, 465; his remarks on “ Confes- 
sion,” 466; different systems of the 
Church of England and Rome, 467, 
468. 


Ponsard, M., the startling success of his 
Plays in France, 452. 

Pusey, Rev. Dr., bis Sermon on the “ Rule 
of Faith,’ 265; on the “ Intermediate 
State,’ and the cultus of the Blessed 
Virgin, 217. 


Ripon, the Bishop of, his remarks on the 
absence of precedent for the practice of 
private Confession in the Church, 301. 

Rockingham, Sir Charles, his novel ‘ Ce- 
cile; or the Pervert;” the unworthy 
deception practised in its title, 453. 

Romish Controversy, a Handbook to the, 
by the Rev. C. S. Stanford, Prebendary 
of St. Michan’s, 372. 

Rose, William, Esq., his house at Junde- 
moor, near Christ Church, 442. 


Scarlet Letter, the, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, 179; full of power and of pas- 
sion, 180; resembles the ‘‘ Amber 
Witch,’ 181; extracts from the ‘House 
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of the Seven Gables,” by the same 
Author, 182. 

Stanley, Addresses and Charges of Ed- 
ward Stanley, D.D. (late Bishop of 
Norwich), ‘with a Memoir, by his Son, 
429 ; his early life, 430; and parochial 
ministrations, 431; his conduct as a 
Bishop, 432; sets himself to reform 
the abuse of non-residence, 433; ex- 
tracts from his “ Ordination Address,”’ 
434, 435; and from his private journal, 
436 ; his unswerving rectitude of pur- 
pose, 487. 

Sydney, Resolutions of the Synodical Meet- 
ing of Bishops at, 233—242. 

Synods, 126; the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, a grievance, 127 ; 
Bishops Tomline and Burnet differ 
from the Bishop of Exeter in the in- 
terpretation of the Thirty-seventh Arti- 
cle, 128; with respect to the Royal 
Supremacy, 129; its practice among the 
Christian Emperors, 130 ; the opinions 
of Church of England divines, 131; 
erroneous view of it lately arisen, 132; 
the Bishop of Exeter’s Diocesan Synod, 
133; its legality, 134; the good sense 
and temper displayed at it, 135; the 
objections of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 136; the former inefficiency of 
Convocation, owing to its connexion 
with the State, 137; the fear of excite- 
ment not warranted by experience, 
138, 139 ; Hoadley and the Bangorian 
Controversy, 140; the subjects for dis- 
cussion in Convocation appointed by 
the Crown, 141; the necessary regu- 
lations, 142; and reforms, 143; the 
Trish Convocation, 144; the introduc- 
tion of the laity, 145, 146; which was 
wanting in the Australian Synod, 147; 
the test to be required of lay-represen- 
tatives, 148; the decision of such a Con- 
vocation would be duly received and 
obeyed, 149; judging by the experi- 
ence of the Convention in the United 
States, 150. 


Tartary and Thibet, the origin and object 
of Messrs. Huc and Gabet’s missionary 
journey therein, 398 ; they adopt Lama 
dress and customs, 399; Lama monas- 
teries, 400; celibacy, 401; discipline, 
402; Mongolian burials, 403; their 
peasants and tents, 404; their opinion 
of the English, 405; their practice of 
medicine, 406; generous contributions 
to the building of Temple, 407; the 
interior of the Temple, 408; the 
missionaries in the Desert, 409; the 
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“ Ortons steppes,” 410; “living Bood- 
has,’’ 411; the Blue Sea, 412; intense 
cold, 413; arrive at their destination, 
Lha-Ssa, the “ eternal sanctuary,” 414; 
the Chinese ambassador, Ke-shen, 415; 
the dread of maps, 416, 417; Ke-shen 
achieves the expulsion of our mission- 
aries, 418; the painful journey home- 
wards, 419; Jesuitical course adopted 
by Romish missionaries, 420, 421; 
Mr. Princep’s account of M. Huc’s 
Travels, 422; attempts to prove Chris- 
tianity to be a mere plagiarism from 
Buddhism, 423; and to trace a resem- 
blance between the life of our Saviour 
and that of Buddha, 424; if any, it is 
to mere Romanism, not Christianity, 
425, 426; since many of its practices 
introduced in imitation of Heathenism, 
427; Mr. Princep’s view visionary and 
‘absurd, 428. 

Turner, T. Hudson, his account of do- 
mestic architecture in England, from 
the Conquest to the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, 438; difficulties attendant on 
such an inquiry, 439; the great hall of 
Oakham Castle, 440; the Jew’s house 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, called Moyses 
Hall, 441; no systematic plan in the 
repairs and additions to royal manor- 
houses, 442 ; the introduction into,and 


culture of various fruit-treesin E ngland, 
443. 


Vernon Harcourt, Rev. L., his Lectures on 


the Four Gospels Harmonized, 2; his 
views as explained in the Preface, 3; 
appeal from the claim to inspiration 
and infallibility to the general voice of 
Christianity, 4; which is not that of 
slavish submission to authorities, 5; on 
the Inspiration of Scripture, 6; on In- 
fant Baptism, 7; on the Holy Eucha- 
rist, 8; the opposite views on this 
subject of Romanism and Ultra-Pro- 
testantism, 9; that of the Church of 
England, 10; a spiritual not natural 
presence, 11; as testified by Scripture, 
12; but yet a real presence, 13; do 
these errors ‘‘ unchurch”’ the Church of 
Rome? 2,14; they prove her unfaith- 
ful to her Divine Head, 15. 


Wilson, Rev. D., on the beneficial results 


of a revival of spiritual religion, 171. 


Wordsworth, Dr. Christopher, his occa- 


sional Sermons, 187; the language of 
the “ Evil One” in the present day, 
188—190. 


Wordsworth, William, Memoir of, by 


Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, 183; a 
careful and judicious compilation, 184, 
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